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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


IN preparing this edition the whole of the text has been care- 
fully reconsidered, with reference to later decisions. The most 
important of these is the ruling of the Privy Counce, which 
establishes that under the Mitakshara law the holder of an 
impartible Zemindary possesses absolute powers of alienation, 
which cannot be controlled by his sons. The same tribunal 
has also enlarged and explained its former decisions in refer- 
ence to the hability of sons for the debts of their father. 


I have again to thank my publishers, Messrs. HicainsotHam 
& Co., for the great care with which they have passed the 
sheets through the press. To save trouble to those who con- 
sult the work I have added a list of cases bearing on the 
subjects discussed ; which have appeared while the edition 
waa passing through the press. 


JOHN D. MAYNE. 


October, 1892. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Since the publication of the last edition of this work, many ne 
materials for the study of Hindu Law have been placed with 
the reach of those, who, like myself, are unable to examine t] 
authorities in their original Sanskrit. Professor Max Millen 
Series of the Sacred Books of the Kast has given us transl 
tions of the entire texts of Apastamba, Gautama, and Vishnu, | 
Dr. Biihler and Dr. Jolly. Mr. Narayen Mandhk has suppli 
us with a translation of the whole of Yajnavalkya, and a ne 
rendering of the Mayukha; while the Sarasvati Vilasa and t 
Viramitrodaya have been rendered accessible by the labours 
Mr. Foulkes and of Golapchandra Sarkar. 


Judging from an examination of these works, I dou 
whether we need expect to receive much more light upon t 
existing Hindu Law from the works of the purely legal write 
They seem to me merely to reproduce with slavish fidelity t 
same texts of the ancient writers, and then to criticise them, 
if they were algebraic formulas, without any attempt to sh 
what relation, if any, they have to the actual facts of h 
When, for instance, so modern a work as the Viramitrods 
gravely discusses marriages between persons of different cast 
or the twelve species of sons, it is impossible to imagine t 
the author is talking of anything which really existed in 
time. Yet he dilates upon all these distinctions with as mi 
apparent faith in their value, as would be exhibited by 
English Lawyer in expounding the peculiarities of a bil 
exchange. From the extracts given by Mr. Narayen Mand 
I imagine that the modern writers of Western India are m 
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willing to recognize realities than those of Bengal and Benares. 
Probably, much that is useful and interesting might be found 
{amid an infinity of rubbish) in the works on ceremonial law. — 
But what we really want is that well informed Natives of India 
should take a law book in their hands, and tell us frankly, under 
each head, how much of the written text is actually recognized 
and practised as the rule of every-day life. The great value of 
Mr. Narayen Mandlik’s work consists in the extent to which he 
has adopted this course. His forthcoming work will be looked 
for with the greatest interest by every student of Hindu Law. 


I feel a natural timidity in entering upon the region of 
volcanic controversy which has sprung up around the works of 
Mr. J. H. Nelson. It seems a pity that amid so much with 
which every one must agree, there should be so much more with 
which no one can agree. When he denies that Manu, Yaj- 
navalkya, and the Mitakshara form the recognised guides of 
Dravidian, or even of Sudrua life, one is willing to accept the 
statement. But when he goes on to assert that Manu, Yaj- 
navalkya, and the Mitakshara are themselves without authority 
among Sanskrit lawyers, or have authority only among obscure 
and limited sects, one is tempted to ask what possible amount 
of evidence he would consider sufficient to establish the con- 
trary’ Can Mr. Nelson put his finger upon any single law 
book subsequent to the probable dates of Manu afid Yajnaval- 
kya in which those sages are not referred to, not only with 
respect and reverence, but with absulute submission? If the 
Mitakshara is a work of no authority, how does it happen that 
every pundit in every part of India except Bengal mvariably 
cites Vijuanesvara in support of his opinion? Mr. Nelson’s 
grotesque sugyestion that the Mitakshara dates from the 17th 
or 18th century is dismissed by M. Barth,* one of the greatest 
of living Sanskrit scholars, with the summary remark ;—“ Every 
Orientalist who has read Colebrooke will answer, that if that 
adnurable inquirer had found nothing better to write about 


* Revue Critique, 1882, p. 165; the article contains a thoro examination of 
Mr. Nelson's views, and seems to me to be a model of acute, candid; and courteous 
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the Mitakshara, he would not have written a line upon the 
subject.” His proposal that every law suit should commence 
with an exhaustive enquiry as to the legal usages, if any, by 
which the respective parties considered they were bound, is a 
sly stroke of humour which cannot be too much admired. 
Coming from an opponent it might have been considered 
malicious. I fancy that Mr. Nelson, as a Judge, would be the 
first to resist the application of his own proposal. 


An unusual number of important decisions have been 
recorded since the publication of the last edition, and it will 
be seen that several portions of this work have been re- 
written in consequence. The law as to the hability of a son 
for his father’s debts, and as to the father’s power of dealing 
with family property to liquidate such debts, seems at last to 
be settling down into an intelligible, if not a very satisfactory, 
shape. The controversies arising out of the text of the 
Mitakshara defining stridhanum appear also to be duigtod by 
direct decision, and :the conflicting view of woman’s rights 
taken by the Bombay High Court has at last been restricted and 
defined, and made to rest upon mveterate usage, rather than 
upon written law. A single decision of the Privy Council has 
established the heritable right of female Sapindas in Bombay, 
and recognized the all-important principle, that succession 
under the Mitakshara law is based upon propinquity, and not 
upon degrees of religious merit. 


JOHN D. MAYNE, 


Innzrn TEMPLE, 
January, 1883. 


PREFACE. 


I HAVE endeavoured in this Work to show, not only what the 
Hindu Law is, but how it came to be what itis. Probably 
many of my professional readers may think that the latter part 
of the enquiry 1s only a waste of time and trouble, and that in 
pursuing it I have added to the bulk of the volume without 
increasing its utility. It might be sufficient to say, that I have 
aimed at writing a book which should be something different 
from a mere practitioner’s manual. 


Hindu Law has the oldest pedigree of any known system of 
jurisprudence, and even now it shows no signs of decrepitude. 
At this day it governs races of men, extending from Cashmere 
to CapeComorin, who agree in nothing else except their submis- 
sion to it. Notime or trouble can be wasted, which is spent 
in investigating the origin and development of such a system, 
and the causes of its influence. I cannot but indulge a hope, 
that the very parts of this Work which seem of least value to 
a practising lawyer, may be read with interest by some who 
never intend to enter a Court. I also hope that the same 
discussions which appear to have only an antiquarian and 
theoretical interest, may be found of real service, if not to the 
counsel who has to win a case, at all events to the judge who 
has to decide it. 


The great difficulty which meets a judge is to choose between 
the conflicting texts which can be presented to him on almost 
b 
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every question. This difficulty is constantly increased by the 
laboursof those scholars whoare yearly opening up fresh sources 
of information. The works which they have made accessible 
are, naturally, the works of the very early writers, who had 
passed into oblivion because the substance of their teaching 
was embodied in more modern treatises. Many of these early 
texts are in conflict with each other, and still more are in con- 
flict with the general body of law as it has been administered 
in our Courts. 


An opinion seems to be growing up that we have been going 
all wrong; that we have been mistaken in taking the law from 
its more recent interpreters, and that our only safe course 1s 
to revert to antiquity, and, wherever it may be necessary, to 
correct the Mitakshara or the Daya Bhaga by Manu, Gautama, 
or Vasishtha. Such aview omits to notice that some of these 
authors are perhaps two thousand years old, and that even the 
Kast does change, though slowly. The real task of the lawyer 
is not to reconcile these contradictions, which is impossible, but 
toaccount forthem. He wil] best help a Judge whois pressed, 
for instance, by a text which forbids a partition, or which makes 
a father the absolute despot of his family, by showing him that 
these texts were once literally true, but that the state of society 
in which they were true has long since passed away. This has 
been done to a considerable extent by Dr. Mayr in his most 
valuable work, Das Indische Hrbrecht. He seems, however, 
not to have been acquainted with the writers of the Bengal 
school, and of course had no knowledge of the developments 
which the law has received through nearly a century of Judicial 
decisions. I have tried to follow in the course marked out by 
him, and by Sir H. 8. Maine in his well-known writings. It 
would be presuniption to hope that I have done so with com- 
plete, or even with any considerable success. But I hope the 
attempt may lead the way to criticism, which will end in the 
discovery of truth. 


Another, and completely different current of opinion, is that 
of those who think that Hindu Law, as represented in the 
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Sanskrit writings, has little application to any but Brahmans, 
or those who accept the ministrations of Brahmans, and that it 
has no ring upon the life of the inferior castes, and of 
the came races. This view has been put forward by 
Mr. Nelson in his “ View of the Hindu Law as administered by 
the Madras High Court.” In much that he says I thoroughly 
agree with him. I quite agree with him in thinking that 
rules, founded on the religious doctrines of Brahmanism, 
cannot be properly applied to tribes who have never received 
those doctrines, merely upon evidence that they are contain- 
ed in a Sanskrit law-book. But it seems to me that the in- 
fluence of Brahmanism upon even the Sanskrit writers has 
been greatly exaggerated, and that those parts of the Sanskrit 
law which are of any practical importance are mainly based 
upon usage, which in substance, though not in detail, is com- 
mon both to Aryan and non-Aryan tribes. Much of the present 
Work is devoted to the elucidation of this view. I also think 
that he has under-estimated the influence which the Sanskrit 
law has exercised, in moulding to its own model the somewhat 
similar usages even of non-Aryan races. This influence has 
been exercised throughout the whole of Southern India during 
the present century by means of our Courts and Pandits, by 
Vakils, and officials, buth judicial and revenue, almost all of 
whom till very lately were Brahmans. 


That the Dravidian races have any conscious behef that 
they are following the Mitakshara, Ido not at all suppose. 
Nor has an Englishman any conscious belief that his life is 
guided by Lord Coke and Lord Mansfield. But it is quite 
possible that these races may be trying unconsciously to 
follow the course of life which is adopted by the most respect- 
able, the most intellectual, and the best educated among their 
neighbours. The result would be exactly the same as if they 
studied the Mitakshara for themselves. That this really is 
the case is an opinion which I arrived at, after fifteen years’ 
acquaintance with the litigation of every part of the Madras 
Presidency. Even in Malabar I have witnessed continued 
efforts on the part of the natives to cast off theirown customs 
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and to deal with their property by partition, alienation, and 
devise, as if it were governed by the ordinary Hindu Law. 
These efforts were constantly successful in the provincial 
Courts, but were invariably foiled on appeal to the Sudder 
Court at Madras, the objection being frequently taken for the 
first time by an Enghsh barrister. It so happened that dur- 
ing the whole time of this silent revolt the Sudder Court 
possessed one or more Judges, who were thoroughly acquainted 
with Malabar customs, and by whom cases from that district 
were invariably heard. Had the Court been without such 
special experience, the process would probably have gone on 
with such rapidity, that by this time every Malabar tarwad 
would have been broken up. The revolt would have been a 
revolution. 


A third class of opinion is that of the common-sense English- 
man, whose views are very ably represented by Mr. Cunning- 
ham—now a Judge of the Bengal High Court—in the preface 
to his recent “‘ Digest of Hindu Law.” He appears to look 
upon the entire law with a mixture of wonder and pity. He 
is amused at the absurdity of the rule which forbids an orphan 
to be adopted. He is shocked at finding that a man’s great- 
grandson is his immediate heir, while the son of that great- 
grandson is avery remote heir, and his own sister is hardly an 
heir atall. Hethinks everything would be set right by a short 
and simple code, which would please everybody, and upon the 
meaning of which the Judges are not expected to differ. These 
of course are questions for the legislator, not for the lawyer. I 
have attempted to offer materials for the discussion by showing 
how the rules in question originated, and how much would have 
to be removed if they were altered. The age of miracles has 
passed, and I hardly expect to see a code of Hindu Law which 
shall satisfy the trader and the agriculturist, the Punjabi and 
the Bengali, the pandits of Benares and Ramaiswaram, of 
Umriteur and of Poona. But I can easily imagine a very 
beautiful and specious code, which should produce much more 
dissatisfaction and expense than the law as at present admin- 
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_ I cannot conclade without expressing my painful conscious- 
“ ness of the disadvantage under which I have laboured from my 
ignorance of Sanskrit. This has made me completely depend- 
ent on translated works. <A really satisfactory treatise on 
Hindu Law would require its author to be equally learned as a 
lawyer and an Orientalist. Suchawork could have been pro- 
duced by Mr. Colebrooke, or by the editors of the Bombay 
Digest, if the Government had not restricted the scope of 
their labours. Hitherto, unfortunately, those who have pos- 
sessed the necessary qualifications have wanted either the 
inclination or the time. The lawyers have not been Orientalists, 
and the Orientalists have not been lawyers. For the correc- 
tion of the many mistakes into which my ignorance has led 
me, I can only most cordially say,— Exoriare aliquis nostris ex 

ultor. 


JOHN D. MAYNE. 


INNER TEMPLE, 
July, 1878. 
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HINDU LAW AND USAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 


ON THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF HINDU LAW, 


§ 1. Unriz very lately, writers upon Hindu Law have as- 
amed, not only that it was recorded exclusively in the Sans- 
rit texts of the early sages, and the commentaries upon 
hem, but that those sages were the actual originators and 
ounders of that Jaw. The earliest work which attracted 
uropean attention was that which is known as the Insti- 
utes of Manu. People talk of this as the legislation of 
fanu; as if it was something which caine into force on a 
articular day, hke the Indian Penal Code, and which 
lerived all its authority from being promulgated by him. 
sven those who are aware that it never had any legislative 
wuthority, and that it only described what its author be- 
ieved to be, or wished to be, the law, seem to imagine that 
hose rules which govern civil rights among Hindus, and 
which we roughly speak of as Hindn law, are solely of 
Brahmanical origin. They admit that conflicting customs 
exist, and must be respected. But these are looked on as 
loca) violations of a law which is of general obligation, and 
which ought to be universally observed ; as something to 
be checked and put down, if possible, and to be apologised 
for, if the existence of the usage is proved beyond dispute. 


§ 2. On the other hand, those who derived their know- 
ledge of law not from books, but from acquaintance with 
Hindus in their own homes, did not admit that the Brahma- 
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sumed, not only that it was recorded exclusively in the Sans- 
krit texts of the early sages, and the commentaries upon 
them, but that those sages were the actual originators and 
founders of that law. The carlest work which attracted 
European attention was that which is known as the Insti- 
tutes of Manu. People talk of this as the legislation of 
Manu; as if it was something which came into force on a 
particular day, hke the Indian Penal Code, and which 
derived all its authority from being promulgated by him. 
Even those who are aware that it never had any legislative 
authority, and that it only described what its author be- 
lieved to be, or wished to be, the law, seem to imagine that 
those rules which govern civil rights among Hindus, and 
which we roughly speak of as Hindu law, are solely of 
Brahmanical origin. They admit that conflicting customs 
exist, and must be respected. But these are looked on as 
local violations of a law which is of general obligation, and 
which ought to be universally observed ; as something to 
be checked and put down, if possible, and to be apologised 
for, if the existence of the usage is proved beyond dispute. 


§ 2. On the other hand, those who derived their know- 
ledge of law not from books, but from acquaintance with 
Hindus in their own homes, did not admit that the Brahma- 
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nical law had any such universal sway. Mr. Ellis, speaking 
of Southern India, says: “The law of the Smritis, unless 
under various modifications, has never been the law of the 
Tamil and cognate nations” (a). The same opinion is stated 
in equally strong terms by Dr. Burnell and by Mr. Nelson 
in recent works (b). And Sir H. S. Maine, writing with 
special reference to the North-West of India, says: “ The 
conclusion arrived at by the persons who seem to me of 
highest authority is, first, that the codified law—Manu and 
his glossators—embraced originally a much smaller body of 
usage than had been imagined, and, veat, that the customary 
rules, reduced to writing, have been very greatly altered by 
Brahmanical expositors, constantly in spirit, sometimes in 
tenor. Indian law may be in fact affirmed to consist of a 
very great number of local bodies of usage, and of one set of 
customs reduced to writing, pretending to a diviner authority 
than the rest, exercising consequently a great influence over 
them, and tending, if not checked, to absorb them. You 
must not understand that these bodies of custom are funda- 
mentally distinct. They are all marked by the same general 
features, but there are considerable differences of detail” (c). 


§ 3. I believe that even those who hold to their full extent 
the opinions stated by Mr. Ellis and Mr. Nelson, would 
admit that the earliest Sanskrit writings evidence a state 
of law which, allowing for the lapse of time, is the natural 
antecedent of that which now exists. Also, that the later 
commentators describe a state of things, which, in its gen- 
eral features, though not. in all its details, pbrheeponde fairly 
enough with the broad facts of Hindn life; for instance, in 
reference to the condition of the undivided family, the order 
of inheritance, the practice of adoption, and the like. The 
proof of the latter assertion seems to me to he ample. As 
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(a) 2&tra. H. L. 168. See the fntwahs of the pent, Inderun v. Rama- 
sowmy, 18 M.1. A. 149,8.0.8B. 0. 8.1; 8.0. 12 Buth. (P. 0.) 41. 
(b) Introduction to the Daya-Vibhaga, 18; Varadarajah, 7; Nelson's View 
a et Law, Preface aud chap. i; Nelson's Scientific Btndy of Hindu Law, 
(c) Village Communities, 62. 
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egards Western India, we have a body of customs, which 
over the whole surface of domestic law, laboriously ascer- 
ained by local inquiry, and recorded by Mr. Steele ; whilst 
nany of the most important decisions in Borrodaile’s Reports 
vere also passed upon the testimony of living witnesses. 
As regards the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, we 
have similar evidence of the existing usages of Hindus 
proper, Jains, Jats, and Sikhs, in the decisions of the 
Courts of those provinces. As regards other parts of India 
the evidence is much more scanty. But it is a matter of 
every-day experience, that where there exists a local usage 
opposed to the recognised law-books, it is unhesitatingly 
set up, and readily accepted. As for instance, the exclu- 
sion of women from inheritance in Sholapur, and the 
practice of divorce and second marriages of females among 
the Maravers in Southern India. No attempt has ever 
been made to administer the law of the Mitakshara to the 
castes which follow the Marumakatayem law in Malabar, 
and the Alya Santana law in Canara, because it was per- 
fectly well known that their usages were distinct. Else- 
where that law is administered by native Judges, with the 
assistance of native pleaders, to native suitors, who seek 
for and accept it. If this law was not substantially in 
accordance with popular feeling, it seems inconceivable 
that those who are most interested in disclosing the fact, 
should unite in a conspiracy to conceal it. That there is 
such an accordance appears to me to be borne out by the 
remarkable similarity of this law to the usages of the Tamil 
inhabitants of the north of Ceylon, as stated in the Thesa- 
waleme (d). But the question remains, whether these 
usages are of Brahmanical, or of local, origin? Whether 
the flavour of Brahmanism which pervades them is a matter 
of substance, or of accident? Where usage and Brah- 
manism differ, which is the more ancient of the two? 


"§ 4. It is evident that this question 1s one of the greatest 
practical importance, and is one which a judge must fre- 





(d) See as to this work, post, § 42. 
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quently, though perhaps unconsciously, answer, before he 
can decide a case. For instance, it is quite certain that 
religious efficacy is the test of succession according to 
Brahmanical principles. If, then, one of two rival claim- 
ants appears to be preferable in every respect except that 
of religious efficacy, the judge will have to determine, 
whether the system which he is administering is based on 
Brahmanical principles at all. So as regards adoption. 
A Brahman tests its necessity and its validity, solely by 
religious motives. If an adoption is made with an utter 
absence of religious necessity or motive, a judge would 
have to decide whether religion was an essential element in 
the transaction or not. 


§ 5. My view is, that Hindu law is based upon immemo. 
rial customs, which existed prior to and independent of 
Brahmanism. That when the Aryans penetrated into India, 
they found there a number of usages either the same as, or 
not wholly unlike, their own. That they accepted these, 
with or without modifications, rejecting only those which 
were incapable of bemg assimilated, such as polyandry, in- 
cestuous marnages, and the hke. That the latter lived on 
a merely local life, while the former becaine incorporated 
among the customs of the ruling race. That when Brahma- 
nism arose, and the Brahman writers turned their attention 
to law, they at first simply stated the facts as they found 
them, without attaching to them any religious significance, 
That the rehgious element subsequently grew up, and en- 
twined itself with legal conceptions, and then distorted them 
in three ways. First, by attributing a pious purpose to acts 
of a purely secular nature. Secondly, by clogging those 
acts with rules and restrictions, suitable to the assumed 
pious purpose. And, Thirdly, by gradually altering the 
customs themselves, so as to further the special objects of 
religion, or policy, favoured by Brahmanism. ‘ 


a ’ 
§ 6. I think tt is impossible to imagine that any body of 
usage could have obtained general acceptance throughout 
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India, merely because it was inculcated by Brahman writers, 
or even because it was held by the Aryan tribes. In 
Southern India, at all events, it seems clear that neither 
Aryans nor Brahmans ever settled in sufficient numbers to 
produce any such result (e). We know the tenacity with 
which Eastern races cling to their customs, unaffected by 
the example of those who live near them. We have no 
reason to suppose that the Aryans in India ever attempted 
to force their usages upon the conquered races, or that they 
could have succeeded in doing so, if they had tried. The 
Brahman treatises themselves negative any such idea. 
There is not an atom of dogmatism, or controversy, among 
the old Sutra writers. They appear to be simply recording 
the usages they observed, and occasionally stop to remark 
that the practices of some districts, or the opinions of other 
persons are different (f). The greater part of Manu is ex- 
clusively addressed to Brahmans, but he takes pains to point 
out that the laws and customs of districts, classes, and even 
of families ought to be observed (gy). Example and in- 
fluence, coupled with the general progress of society, have 
largely modified ancient usages; but a wholesale substitu- 
tion of one set of usages for another Appears to me to be 
equally opposed to philosophy and to facts. 


§ 7. The most distinctive features of the Hindu law are 
the undivided family system, the order of succession, and 
the practice of adoption. The two latter are at present 
thoroughly saturated with Brahmanism. Its influence upon 
the family has only been exerted for the purpose of break- 
ing it up. But in all cases, I think it will be satisfactorily 
shown, that Brahmanism has had nothing whatever to do 
with the early history of those branches of the law; that 


(e) See Hunter's Oriana, i. 241-265; Nelson's View, chaps. i. & ii.; Madura 
Manual, Ps. T1., p. dl, Pt. 1[1., chap. ii. 

(f) See Apast., ii. vi. 14, § 6-9; Gaut., xxviii. § 26,40. Dr. Jolly, referring to 
the differences of doctrineamong the Sutra writers, says ‘It is hardly le 
to trace this diversity of doctrine to another eauge than the difference af 

lar usage subsisting between the divers times and countries in which the 
sxisting Dharmesutras bad origiuated.’’ (Jolly, § 40.) 


(9) See poet, § 40; soo M. Miller, A. 5. Ly BO. - 
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these existed independently of Brahmanism, or even of 
Aryanism ; and that where the religious element has entered 
into, and remodelled them, the change in this direction has 
been absolutely modern. This view will be developed at 
length in the course of the present work. It will be suf- 
ficient here briefly to indicate the nature of the argument. 


§ 8. The Joint Family is only one phase of that tendency 
to hold property in community, which, it is now proved, 
was once the ordinary mode of tenure. The attention of 
scholars was first drawn to this point by the Sclavonian 
Village Communities. But it is now placed beyond doubt 
that joint ownership of a similar character is not limited to 
Sclavonian, or even to Aryan, races, but is to be found in 
every part of the world where men have once settled down 
to an agricultural life (i). In India such a corporate system 
is universally found, either in the shape of Village Com- 
munities, or of the simple Joint Family. So far from the 
system owing its origin to Brahmanism, or even to Aryanism, 
its most striking instances are found precisely in those pro- 
vinces where the Brahman and Aryan influence was weakest. 
As regards the Village Communities, the Punjab and the 
adjoining districts are the region in which alone they 
flourish in their primitive vigour. This is the tract which 
the Aryans must have first traversed on entering India. 
Yet it seems to have been there that Brahmanism most 
completely failed to take root. Dr. Muir cites various pass- 
ages from the Mahabharata which establish this. The in- 
habitants “who dwell between the five rivers which are 
associated with the Sindhu (Indus) as the sixth,” are de- 
scribed as “those impure Bahikas, who are outcasts from 
righteousness.” ‘ Let no Arya dwell there even for two 
days. There dwell degraded Brahmans, contemporary with 
Prajapati. They have no Veda, no Vedic ceremony, nor 
any sacrifice.” There a Bahika, borna Brahman, becomes 
afterwards a Kshatriya, a Vaiciya, or a Sudra, and even- 
tually a barber. And again the barber becomes a Brah- 
a eae ee a oe a 


(h) See Laveleye Propriété, and Sir H, 8, Maine’s Works, passim. 
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man. And once again the Brahman there is born a slave. 
One Brahman alone is born ina family. The other brothers 
act as they will without restraint” (i). And they retain 
this character to the present day, as we shall,see that with 
them the religious element has never entered into their 
secular law. Next to the Panjab the strongest traces of 
the Village Community are found among the Dravidian 
races of the South. Similarly as regards the Joint Family. 
It still flourishes in its purest form, not only undivided but 
indivisible, among the polyandrous castes of Malabar and 
Canara, over whom Brahmanism has never attempted to 
cast even the hem of its garment. Next to them, probably, 
the strictest survival of the undivided family is to be found 
in Northern Ceylon, among the Tamil emigrants from the 
South of India. It is only when the family system begins 
to break up that we can trace the influence of Brahmanism, 
and then the hreak up proceeds in the direct ratio of that 
influence (k). 


9. The case of inheritance is even more strongly in 
favour of the same view. The principle that “the right of 
inheritance, according to Hindu law, is wholly regulated with 
reference to the spratual benefits to be conferred on the 
deceased proprietor,” has been laid down on the highest 
judicial authority as an article of the legal creed, which is 
universally true, and which it would be heresy to doubt. 
It is strictly and absolutely true in Bengal. It is not so 
elsewhere (1). Among the Hindus of the Punjab, the order 
of succession is determined by custom, and not by spiritual 
considerations (m). Throughout the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, numerous relations, and especially females, inherit, to 
whom no ingenuity can ascribe the slightest religious merit- 
According to the Mitakshara, consanguinity in the male 
line is the test of heirship, not religious merit. Al] those 

(i) Muir, 8. T., ti. 488. 


(k) Bee post, chap. vii. § 287. 


(a) oon was long since pointed out by Professor Wilson. See hia Works, v. 
14 Sir H. 8. Maine has aleo had the hardihood to hint a disbelief of the doc- 
trine. Village Communities, 58. 


Punjab Customs, 1). Punjab Customary law, ii. 100.142, 
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who follow ita authority accept agnates to the fourteenth 
degree, whose religious efficacy is infinitesimal, in prefer- 
ence to cognates, such as a sister’s son, whose capacity 
for offering ##acrifices ranks very high. The doctrine that 
heirs are to be placed in the direct order of their spiritual 
merit, was announced for the first time by Jimuta Vahana, 
and has been expanded by his successors, But it rendered” 
necessary a complete remodelling of the order of succession. 
Cognates are now shuffled in among the agnates, instead 
of coming after them; and the very definition of cognates 
is altered, so as to exclude those who are actually named 
as such by the Mitakshara. The result is a system, whose 
essénce is Brahmanism, and whose logic is faultless, but 
which is no more the system of early India, or of the rest 
of India, than the English Statute of Distributions (n). In 
Bengal the inheritance follows the duty of offering sacri- 
fices. Elsewhere the duty follows the inheritance. 


§ 10. The law of adoption has been even more success- 
fully appropriated by the Brahmans, and in this Instance 
they have almost succeeded in blotting out all ttace of a 
usage existing previous to their own. There can be no 
doubt that among those Aryan races who have practised 
ancestor-worship, the existence of a son to offer up the 
religious rites has always been a matter of primary import- 
ance. Where no natural-born son exists, a aubstituted son 
takes his place. This naturally leads to the practice of 
adoption. But apart from all religions considerations, the 
advantages of having a son to assist a father in his life, to 
protect him in his old age, and to step into his property 
after his death, would be equally felt, and are equally felt, 
by other races. We know that the Sudras practised adop- 
tion, for even the Brahmanical writers provide special rules 
for their case. The inhabitants of the Punjab and North- 


West Provinces, whether Hindus proper, Jains, Jats, Sikhs, 


or even Muhammedans, practise adoption, without religious 


; rite, or the slightest reference to religions purposes. The 





Se semneadnanhihdenen henanailiiendhimmmetinmnettitmsidintl athens teeenlanon anode aetna ot entnemmmte asian sha ten atketnotales nett hedtidheaa naketio tee tie 


(n) As to the whole of this, see chap, xvi, § 459, et seq. 
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same may be said of the Tamils in Ceylon. Even the Brah- 
manical works admit that the celebration of the name, and 
the perpetuation of the lineage, were sufficient reasons for 
affiliation, without reference to the rescue of the adopter’s 
soul from Hell. In fact some of the very earliest instances 
mentioned are of the adoption of daughters. This latter 
practice is followed to the present day by the Bheels, cer- 
tainly from no motives of piety, and by the Tamils of Cey- 
lon. There can, I think, be no doubt that if the Aryans 
brought the habit of adoption with them into India, they 
also found it there already ; and that the non-Aryan races, 
at all events, derive it from their own immemorial usage, 
and not from Brahmanical invention. There seems, also, 
every reason to believe, that even among the Aryan Hindus 
the importance now ascribed to adoption is comparatively 
recent. Little is to be found on the subject in the works 
of any but the most modern writers, and the majority of 
the ancient authors rank the adopted son very low among 
the subsidiary sons. The series of elaborate rules, which 
now limit the choice of a boy, are all the offspring of a me- 
taphor ; that he must be the reflection of ason. These rules 
may be appropriate enough to a system which requires the 
fiction of actual sonship for the proper performance of reli- 
gious rites ; but they have no bearing whatever upon affili- 
ation, which has not this object in view, and, as we shall find, 
they are disregarded in many parts of India where the 
practice of adoption is strongly rooted. Yet the Brahmans 
have created the belief, that every adoption is intended to 
rescue the soul of a progenitor from Put, and that it must 
be judged of solely by its tendency to do so. And our tri- 
bunals gravely weigh the amount of religious conviction 
present to the minds of persons, not one of whom probably 
connects the idea of religion with the act of adoption, more 
than with that of procreation (0). 


meenecenatanerpbaemramararntimtteeracceeselninteceen sess teatsnainehetnnrdsmleatseparenth sti penta eet thse prem esngneneesnaimonsriyiiensmnneantaaeentin 


(o) Manu gives a preference to the eldest son, on the ground that ke alone 
has been begotten from a sense of duty, ix. § 106, 107. See this subject dis- 
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§ 11. If Iam right in the above views, it would follow 
that races who are Hindu by name, or even Hindu by reli- 
gion (p), are not necessarily governed by any of the written 
treatises on law, which are founded upon, and developed 
from, the Smritis. Their usages may be very similar, but 
may be based on principles so different as to make the 
developments wholly inapplicable. Possibly all Brahmans, 
however doubtful their pedigree, may be precluded, by a 
sort of estoppel, from denying the authority of the Brahma- 
nical writings which are current in their district (¢). But 
there can be no pretence for any such estoppel with regard 
to persons who are not only not Brahmans, but not Aryans. 
In one instance, a very learned judge, after discussing a 
question of inheritance among Tamil litigants, on the most 
technical principles of Sanskrit law, wound up his judgment 
by saying, “I must be allowed to add that I feel the gro- 
tesque absurdity of applying to these Maravers the doctrine 
of Hindu Law. It would be just as reasonable to give them 
the benefit of the Feudal Law of real property. At this late 
day it is however impossible to act upon one’s consciousness 
of the absurdity” (r). I must own I cannot see the impos- 
sibility. In Northern and Western India, the Courts have 
never considered themselves bound to apply these principles 
to sects who did not profess submission to the Smritis. In 
the case of the Jains, for instance, research has established 
that their usages, while closely resembling those of ortho- 
dox Hinduism, diverge exactly where they might be expect- 
ed to do, from being based on secular, and not on religious, 
principles (s). The Bengal Court, as might be anticipated, 
is less tolerant of heresy. But it is certainly rather start- 
ling to find it assumed as a matter of course that the natives 
of Assam, the rudest of our provinces, are governed by the 
Hindn law as modified by Jimuta Vahana (t). It would be 
coals and dovland are a intiforent to Vshuu and Sin aa are the (habite 

(q) See Gopalayyan v. Raghupatiayyan, 7 Mad. H.C. 285. 

(r) Holloway, J., Muttu Vista v. Dorasinga, 6 Mad. H. C. 341. 


(a) Post, § 44. 
(t) Deepo Debia v. Gobindo Ded, 16 Buth., 42; 8. 0. 11 B. L. B. 181. 
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curious to enquire whether there was any reason whatever 
for this belief, except the fact that appeals lay to the High 
Court of Bengal. It is a singular and suggestive circum- 
stance that the Oriya chieftains of Orissa and Ganjam, who 
are identical in origin, language and religion, are supposed 
to follow different systems of law; the system ascribed to 
each being precisely that which is most familiar to the 
Courts to which they are judicially subject (w). 


§ 12. On the other hand, while I think that Brahmani- 
cal law has been principally founded on non-Brahmanical 
customs, so I have little doubt that those customs have been 
largely modified and supplemented by that law. Where 
two sets of usage, not wholly reconcilable, are found side 
by side, that which claims a divine origin has a great ad- 
vantage in the struggle for existence over the other (v). 
Further, a more highly developed system of law has always 
a tendency to supplant one which is less developed. A very 
little law satisfies the wants of rude communities. As they 
advance in civilization, and new causes of dispute arise, 
they feel the necessity for new rules. If they have none of 
their own, they naturally borrow from their neighbours, 
Where evidence of custom is being given, it is not uncom- 
mon to find a native saying, “ We observe our own rules. 
In a case where there is no rule we ask the pundits.” Of 
course the pundit, with much complacency, produces from 
his Shasters an answer which solves the difficulty. This is 
first adopted on his authority, and then becomes an accre- 
tion to the body of village usage. This process would, of 
course, be aided by the influence which the Brahmans always 
carry with them, by means of their intellectual superi- 
ority. Dr. Jolly points out that a large number of law Com- 
mentaries and Digests have been written either by Indian 





(u) See as to Orissa, vote to Bishenpirea v. Soogunda, 18. D. 87 (49, 51). 

But in & case reported by Mr. MaoNaghten from Orissa, in 1818, the futwa 
was certuinly given socording to Mitakehara law. 2 W. MaoN. 806. As to 

Ganjam, see Raghunadha v. Broso Kishoro, 81. A. 154; 8.0. 1 Mad, 60; 8.0. 
5 Suth., 291. 


(») See Maine’s Vill. Com. §3. 
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Kings and Prime Ministers themselves, or under their 
auspices and by their order (Jolly, Sect. 27). The Hindu 
Judges were also Brahmans. Both writers and judges 
would naturally tinge vative usages with their own views, 
and supplement them by their own doctrines. The change 
must have gone on with great rapidity during the last cen- 
tury, when so many disputes were referred to the decision 
of our Courts, and settled in those Courts solely in accord- 
ance with the opinions of the pundits (2). 


§ 18. The practical result of this discussion, so far as it 
may turn out to be well founded, seems to be—Firet, that 
we should be very careful before we apply all the so-called 
Hindu Law to all the so-called Hindus. Secondly, that in 
considering the applicability of that law, we should not be 
too strongly influenced by an undoubted similarity of usage. 
Thirdly, that we should be prepared to find that rules, such 
as rules of inheritance, adoption, and the like, may have 
been accepted from the Brahmans by classes of persons who 
never accepted the principles, or motives, from which these 
rules originally sprung; and, therefore, lastly, that we 
should not rashly infer that a usage which leads to neces- 
sary developments, when practised by Brahmans, will lead 
to the same developments when practised by alien races. 
It will not do so, unless they have adopted the principle as 
well as the practice. Without both, the usage is merely a 
branch severed from the trunk. The sap is wanting, which 
can alone produce growth (z). 





(w) See post, § 38. 

(#) For « full discustion ss to the oases in which Hinda law i ; 
of decision in the Courts of British India, see W. & B. (ded, Saying. Wien 
person fails to establish that he conforms to any religion which carries with it 
any apecial form of law, his right will be dealt with necordiug to" justice 
equity and good conscience.” Raj Bahadur v. Bishen Dyal, 4 ALL. 348. , 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE SOURCES OF HINDO LAW. 


1, The Smritis, § 15. 8. Schools of Law, § 88. 
2. The Commentators, § 25. 4. Judicial Decisions, § 38. 


§ 14. I propose in this chapter to examine the sources 
of Hindu Law, so far as they are to be found in the writings 
of the early Sanskrit sages and their commentators. A 
general reference to the accessible authorities on this branch 
of the subject is given below (a). I have not thought it 
necessary to give special references, unless where the state- 
ment in the text was still a matter of controversy ; nor have 
I attempted to make a show of learning, which I do not 
possess, by referring at length to the works of Hindu writers 
of whom I know nothing but their names. Under this branch 
of the subject I shall offer some observations upon those 
differences of opinion which are generally spoken of as con- 
stituting various “schools of law.” I shall conclude by 
making some remarks upon the influence which our judicial 
system has exercised upon the natural development of Hindu 
Law. The important subject of Custom will be reserved 
for the next chapter. 


§ 15.1. Tae Suerris.—The great difficulty which meets us 








(a) Bes M. Miller's Anoient Sanskrit Literatare ; Dr. Bubler’s Introdastion 
to the Digest of Hindu Law by West and Buhler ; } Colebrook ke’s Prefaces to the 
Daya Bhagu avd the Digest, and his note, | Stra. H. L. $15; the Preface to 
Sir Thomas Strange's Hindu Law ; Dr. Burngll's Prefaces to hig tranglations 
of the Da Af cory and Varadrajah, and the introduction to the firet volume 
of Morley’s Stenaler’s Preface to his trauslation of Yeissealkya } Dr. 
J ry ie retacet to Narada; Mayr. Ind. caphhcrok 1—10, where the conclusious 
‘ aah as and L a sade are adopted Proteesor agers Williasas’ 
vedios oot Wiedors . Mandl troduction and Appendix I. Dr. Bihler’s 
Lntrodontions to “Apuatamba a “Gautama y vasiahthe and Bendhsyane. and aad 
anu: g Totradnay oe Q. 8 Kaat, Vo 
Vil, RLY wad Sarvadhikasi, § 4; Jolly, § 3 and & 
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in the study of Hindu Law, is to ascertain the date to which 

Chronology any particular statement should be referred. Chronology 

non-existent. has absolutely no existence among Hindu writers. They 
deal in a vast, general, way with cycles of fabulous length, 
which, of course, have no relation to anything real. It is 
impossible to ascertain when the earliest sages lived, or 
whether they ever lived. Most of the recorded names are 
probably purely mythical. Tradition is of no value when 
it has a fable for its source. Names of indefinite antiquity 
are assumed by comparatively recent writers, or editors, or 
collectors, of texts. Even when we can ascertain the 
sequence of certain works, it is unsafe to assume that any 
statement of law represented an existing fact. To a Hindu 
writer every sacred text is equally true. Maxims which 
have long since ceased to correspond with actual life are 
reproduced, either without comment, or with a non-natural 
interpretation. Extinct usages are detailed without a sug- 
gestion that they are extinct, from an idea that it is sacrile- 
gious to omit anything that has once found a place in Holy 
Writ. In short we have exactly the same difficulty in deal- 
ing with our materials as a paleontologist would find, if all 
the archaic organisms which he compares had been dis- 
covered, not reposing in their successive strata, but jum- 
bled together in a museum. 


rufi and § 16. The two great categories of primeval authority are 
pies the Srutt and the Smritz. Somewhere in the order of pre- 
cedence either in between the Srutis and the Smritis, or 
more probably after them, come the Puranas, which, accord- 
ing to Colebrooke, “are reckoned as a supplement to the 
Scripture, and as such constitute a fifth Veda” (b). The 
Sruti is that which was seen or perceived, in a revelation, 
and includes the four Vedas. The Smriti is the recollec- 
tion handed down by the Rishis, or sages of antiquity (c). 
The former is of divine, the latter of human, origin. Where 
the two conflict, if such a conflict is conceivable, the latter 





b) Per Mahmood, J., Ganga Sahai y. Lekhraj Singh, 9 All., p. 289. 
Ce) Mana, Hi § 9, 10; W. & B, 35, os 
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must giveaway. Practically, however, the Srutt has little, 
or no, legal value. It contains no statements of law, as such, 
though its statements of facts are occasionally referred to as 
conclusive evidence of a legal usage. Rules, as distinct from 
instances, of conduct are for the first time embodied in the 
Smriti. The Smriti, again, are found on examination to fall 
under two heads, viz., works written in prose, or in prose and 
verse mixed, and works written wholly in verse. The latter 
class of writings, being fuller and clearer, are generally 
meant when the term Smriti is used, but it properly in- 
cludes both classes. To Professor Max Miiller we owe the 
important generalisation, that the former, as a rule, are 
older than the latter. His views may be summarised as 
follows (d). 


§ 17, The first duty of a Brahman was to study the 
Vedas. These were orally transmitted for many ages be- 
fore they were committed to writing, and orally tanght, as 
they are even at the present time (ce). Naturally many 
various versions of the same Veda arose, and sects, or 
schools, were formed, headed by distinguished teachers 
who taught from these various versions. To facilitate their 
teaching they framed Sutras or strings of rules, chiefly in 
prose, which formed rather a memoria technica by which 
the substance of the oral lessons might be recalled, than a 
regular treatise on the subject. Every department of the 
Vedas had its own Sutras. Those which related to the 
rules of practical life, or law, were known as the Dharma- 
Sutras, and these last again were as varied as the sects, or 
Charanas, from which they originated, and bore the names 
of the teachers by whom they were actually composed, or 
whose views they were supposed to embody. Thus the 
Dharma-Sutrae which bear the name of Apastamba, Baud- 
hayana, Gautama and the like, contain the substance of the 
rules of law imparted in the Charanas which recognized 





(a) poe bee aero Morley, 1 M. Dig. Introd. 196; A. 8. Lit., pp. 125-— 
134, 260, 877; W. & B. 81. 
(e) Bee as to the introduction of writing, A. 8. Lit. 497; Ind. Wisdom, 2652. 
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those teachers as their heads, or which had adopted those 
names. Works of this class are known to have existed 
more than two hundred years before our era. Professor 
Max Miller places the Sutra period roughly as ranging 
from B.c. 600-200. But the composition of these works 
may have continued longer, and it cannot be asserted of 
any particular Sutra now in existence that it is of the age 
above specified. 


§ 18. The Dharma-Sutras which bear the names of Gau- 
tama, Baudhayans, Apastamba, Vasishtha and Vishnu have 
been translated, the last named by Dr. Jolly and the others 
by Dr. Bihler (f). As to their relative antiquity Gautama 
is the oldest of all, being quoted by Baudhayana who ranks 
next in order of time. He belonged to the school of the 
Sama Veda. His use of the word Yavana, a term applied 
in very early Indian parlance to the Greeks, has been 
supposed to mark his period as not earlier than 800 B.c. 
The word, however, appears to have had other applications, 
and Dr. Biihler considers that it would be unsafe to found 
any opinion upon its use. At present nothing else is known 
by which the date of Gautama can be even approximately 
fixed (g). Nextin point of timeis Baudhayana. His Sutras 
were originally studied by the followers of the Black Yajur- 
veda alone, but subsequently were accepted by all Brahmans 
as an authority on the Sacred Law. He was probably of 
Southern origin. Dr. Biihler considers that a period counted 
by centuries elapsed between his date and that of Apas- 
tamba, whom he places before the first century B.c. (h). 
Apastamba was also an inhabitant of Southern India, pro- 
bably of the Andhra district, and a follower of the same 
Veda as Baudhayana. He is remarkable for the uncom- 
promising vigour with which he rejects certain practices re- 
cognised by the early Hindu law, such as the various species 
of sons, the Niyoga and the Paisacha form of marriage (i). 


(f) Sacred Books of the East, Vole. IT, VII, and XIV. 
{9g) B&bler’s Introduction to to Gautama, 45, 40, 

( h) Btihler’s Introduction to Baudhayana, 29, 85, and tn apestenie 18,22,4. 
(i} Bihler’s Iutroduction to Apastamba, 16, 6, 18, 30 
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Except from quotations contained in his work there is 
nothing to show the date of Vasishtha. He knew of Yama, 
Gautama, Harita, and a Manu, the author of the Manava 
Sutras. He may perhaps be supposed to have known Baud- 
hayana. Dr. Jolly considers that he quoted from Vishnu, 
but in this opinion Dr. Bihler differs from him. Vasishtha 
appears to have been a native of the Northern part of India 
(k). No tradition exists as to the authorship of the Vishnu- 
Sutra. Dr. Bihler and Dr. Jolly agree in thinking that in 
its present form it has been recast with additions by those 
who, ignorant of its origin, wished to attribute it to the God 
Vishnu. Much of the work, both in style and substance, 
bears the mark of extreme antiquity, and portions of it are 
thought by Dr. Jolly to have been borrowed by Vasishtha 
or even by Baudhayana. He, like Vasishtha, was a fol- 
lower, of the Black Yajur-veda (J). Harita, Hiranya- 
kesin, Uganas, Yama, Kagyapa and Qankha, all of whom 
are quoted in Colebrooke’s Digest and by the commentators, 
are also of the Sutra period. Of these Harita is earlier 
than Baudhayana, and Hiranyakesin is later than Apas- 
tamba (m). 


§ 19. The Dharma-Sastras, which are wholly in verse, 
Professor Max Miiller considers to be merely metrical ver- 
sions of previously-existing Dharma-Sutras. Dr. Biihler, 
after pointing out “that almost in every branch of Hindu 
science, where we find text books in prose and in verse, the 
latter are only recent redactions of works of the former 
class,” proceeds to say, “This view may be supported by 
some other general reasons. Firstly, if we take off the 
above-mentioned Introductions, the contents of the poetical 
Dharma-Sastras agree entirely with those of the Dharma- 
Sutras, whilst the arrangement of the subject-matter differs 
only slightly, not more than the Dharma-Sutras differ 


amongst each other. Secondly, the language of the poeti-| 





(k) Bihler's Introductiou to Vasishtha, 16, 17, 31, 25. 
(?} De. Jolly’s Introduction to Vishon. Lect er "88. W. & B. 85. 
(m) Bihler’s Introdaction to Apastamba, 28, 27 
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cal Dharma-Sutras and Dharma-Sastras is nearly the same. 
Both show archaic forms, and in many instances the same. 
Thirdly, the poetical Dharma-Sastras contain many of the 
Slokas or Gathas given in the Dharma-Sutras, and some in 
an apparently modified form. Instances of the former kind 
are exceedingly numerous. A comparison of the Gathas 
from Vasishtha, Bandhayana, Apastamba and Hiranyakesin 
with the Manu Smriti, shows that more than a hundred of 
the former are incorporated in the latter.” And he goes on 
to point out other instances in which passages of Manu 
are only modernised versions of passages now existing in 
Vasishtha’s Sutra. In one case Manu (viii. § 140) quotes 
Vasishtha on a qnestion of lawful interest, and the passage 
so quoted is still extant in the Sutras of that author. The 
result in Dr. Bihler’s opinion is that “it would seem pro- 
bable that Dharma-Sastras, like that arcribed to Manu and 
Yajnavalkya, are versifications of older Sutras, though they, 
in their turn, may be older than some of the Sutra works 
which have come down to our times” (n). A third work of 
a similar class is that known by the name of Narada. All 
of these are now accessible to English readers (0). As to 
relative age they rank in the order in which they are named. 
Their actual age is a matter upon which even proximate 
certainty is unattainable. 


§ 20. The Code of Manu has always been treated by 
Hindu sages and commentators, from the earliest times, as 
being of paramount authority ; an opinion, however, which 
does not prevent them from treating it as obsolete whenever 
occasion requires (p). No better proof could be given of 
its antiquity. Whether it gained its reputation from its 


tenet 





(n) W. & B. 42. 


(0) Yajnavalkya has been wholly translated in German by Professo 
(1849). An English translation of the whole of the 2nd bovk, and of seviper ies 
Ist, has been made by Dr. Roer (Calcutta, 1859). The entire work has lately 
peer ceesited by vi V.N. vpn Bomber, hig ts ee, whom 
s sees in the same category, is on own 
the commentators, and by Seesavatha te his Digest ; aa 


(p) See Preface by Sir W. Jones, p. 11, and genem! note at the ond 
isa 3796). V. N. Mandlik Introduction, 46. Per curiam, 14 yin 
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intrinsic merits, or from its alleged sacred origin ; or whether 
its sacred origin was ascribed to it in consequence of its 
age and reputation, we cannot determine. The personality 
of its author, as described in the work itself, is upon its 
face mythical. The sages implore Manu to inform them of 
the sacred laws, and he, after relating his own birth from 
Brahma, and giving an account of the creation of the world, 
states that he received the Code from Brahma, and commu- 
nicated it to the ten sages, and requests Bhrigu, one of the 
ten, to repeat it to the other nine, who had apparently for- 
gotten it. The rest of the work is then admittedly recited, 
not by Manu but by Bhrigu (q). Manu, the ancestor of 
mankind, was not an individual, but simply the impersonal 
and representative man. What is certain is, that among 
the Brahmanical schools was one known as the School of 
the Manavas, and that they used as their text for teaching 
a series of Sutras, entitled the Manava-Sutras. The Dhar- 
ma-Sutras of this series are unfortunately lost, but it may 
be supposed that they were the concentrated essence from 
which the Manava Dharma-Sastras were distilled. Whether 
the sect took its name from a real teacher called Manu, or 
from the mythical being, cannot now be known (r). 


§ 21. The age of the work in its present form is placed by 
Sir W. Jones at 1280 3.c.; by Schlegel at about 1000 Buc. ; 
by Mr. Elphinstone at about 900 B.c.; and by Professor M. 
Williams at about the 5th century B.c. (s). Professor Max 
Miller would apparently place it as a post-Vedic work, at a 
date not earlier than 200 B.c. (¢). One of his reasons for 
this view, viz., that the continuous slokas in which it is 
written did not come into use until after that date, has been 
shown not to be beyond doubt, as Professor Goldstiicker has 
established their existence at an earlier period (u). In order 











fener athe oR OREN Ha AES SEL Set a Ante 


(q) Mann, i. § 1—60, 119, iii. § 16, vili, § 204, xii. § 1. This fiction of recital 

wee an na ee is a oe of common form in Hindu works of no great antiquity, 
entre , (2nd 

of re Lit. 582; 1 M. Cig: Iutred. 197; Ind. Wisd. 218. Jolly, § 47, 
Bibler’s Tedacaae to Manu, 14, 40, 91, 57, 68. 

(a) Lud. rag at Elphinstone, 237 3 Stens., Pref. to Yajnaralkya, 10, 

ae A. 8. Lit. 61, 264. 

(u) W. & a 
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to determine the question of age, it is necessary to settle 
whether the present rescension of Manu is the earliest or 
the latest of the many which undoubtedly existed. The 
introduction to Narada states that the work of Manu origi- 
nally consisted of 1,000 chaptersand 100,000 slokas. Narada 
abridged it to 12,000 slokas, and Sumati again reduced it 
to 4,000. The treatise which we possess has been supposed 
to be a third abridgment, as it only extends to 2,685. We 
also find a Vriddha, or old, Manu quoted, as well as a Brihant, 
or great, Manu (v). Further, while the existing Manu 
quotes from Vasishtha a rule which is actually found in his 
treatise, Vasishtha in turn quotes from Manu verses, two of 
which are found still, and two of which are not found, one 
of these latter being in a metre unknown to our Manu. 
Obviously, the interval between the Manu quoted by 
Vasishtha, and the Manu who quotes Vasishtha, must be 
very considerable. Further, Bandhayana quotes Manu for 
& proposition exactly the reverse of that now stated by him 
(ix. § 89). Even in a work so late as the 6th century A.D., 
verses are cited from Manu which can only be found 1n part 
in the existing work. The same fact would be apparent, as 
a matter of internal evidence, from the contradictions 1n the 
code itself. For instance, it is impossible to reconcile the 
precepts as to eating flesh meat (w), or as to the second mar- 
riage of women (z). Even as regards men, sume passages 
seem to indicate that a man could not marry again during 
the life of his first wife, while in others second marriages 
are expressly recognized and regulated (y). So the texts 
which refer to the marriage of a Brahman with a Sudra 
woman (z), and to the procreation of children upon a widow 
for the benefit of the husband (a), are evidently of different 
periods. In former treatises Dr. Biihler had been disposed 


Aaa, 








(ve) Dr. Jolly shows tbat these epithets have no bij igui 
that in general the authors to whose names they are Atal ap eed ore me 
than those with the sane u»mes and without the epithet, § 65. | 


(w) Manu, iv. § 250, v. § 7—~-57, xi. § 156—159. 

(w) Manu, v. § 157, § 16U—165, ix. § 65, 76, 175, 176, 191. 

(y) Manu, v. § 167, viii. § 204, ix. § 77~—87, 101, 102, 

(s) Manu, iif. § 18—19, ix. § 148—155, 178. x, § 64—§7, 

(a) Manu, ix. § 56—66, 120, 148, 162—165, 167, 190, 191, 203. 
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to accept the view that the Manu which we possess was the 
most recent form of the work. In the introduction to his 
present translation, he has examined the whole question 
again, and has reached a different result. While admitting 
that the Manava-Smriti was based on materials of very 
much greater antiquity, he arrives at the conclusion “ that 
Bhrigu’s Samhita is the first and most ancient recast of a 
Dharma-Sastra, attributed to Manu, which latter must be 
identified with the Manava Dharma-Sutra.” The age of 
this version he places between the 2nd century B.c., and 
the 2nd century a.p. (b). 


§ 22. Next toManuin date and authority is Yajnavalkya. 
No Sutras corresponding to it have been discovered, and the 
work is considered by Professor Stenzler to have been found- 
ed on that of Manu. It has been the subject of numerous 
commentaries, the most celebrated of which is the Mitak- 
shara, and is practically the starting point of Hindu law 
for those provinces which are governed by the latter. Of the 
actual author nothing isknown. A Yajnavalkya is mention- 
edas the person who received the White Yajur-veda from the 
Sun, and this mythical personage is apparently put forward 
as the author of the law-book. Of course the two works are 
widely distant in point of time, but Dr. Biihler is disposed to 
think that the Dharma-Sastras, known by the name of Yaj- 
navalkya, may have been based on Sutras which proceeded 
from the school which followed the Vedic author, or perhaps 
even trom that author himself (c). This, of course, is mere 
conjecture. Asin the case of Manu, an “old” and a“ great” 
Yajnavalkya are spoken of, evidencing the existence of seve- 
ral editions of the same work. Its date can only be deter- 
mined approximately within wide limits. It is undoubtedly 
much later than Manu, as is shown by references to the wor- 
ship of Ganesa and the planets, to the use of deeds on metal 
plates, and the endowment of monasteries, while other pas- 





, a) Buhler Introduction to Manu, 92-117. Introduction to Vasishtha, 
(co) Yaj., i. § 1, tii, § 110; A. 8, Lit. 820, W. & B. 47. 


Yajnavalkya 
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sages, speaking of bald heads and yellow robes, are supposed 
to be allusions to the Buddhists (d). Professor Wilson 
points out that “ passages taken from it have been found on 
inscriptions in every part of India, dated in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. To have been so widely diffused, and 
to have then attained a general character as an authority, 
a considerable time must have elapsed, and the work must 
date therefore long prior to those inscriptions.” He con- 
siders that the mention of a coin, Nanaka, which occurs In 
Yajnavalkya, refers to one of the coins of Kanerki, and 
therefore establishes a date later than 200 a.p. This infer- 
ence, however, is considered by Professor Max Miiller to 
be very doubtful. Passages from Yajnavalkya are found 
in the Panchatantra, which cannot be more modern than 
the end of the fifth century (¢), and it is quoted wholesale 
in the Agni Purana, which is supposed to be earlier than 
the eighth century (f). It seems therefore tolerably cer- 
tain that the work is more than 1,400 years old, but how 
much older it is impossible to state (9). 


§ 23. The last of the complete metrical Dharma-Sastras 
which we possess is the Narada-Smriti, which has been 
recently translated by Dr. Jolly. The work, as usual, is 
ascribed to the divine sage Narada, and purports to have 
been abstracted by him from the second abridgment of 





(d) Yaj., i. § 270, 271, 272, 284, 318, ii. § 185. 
(e} Wilson’s Works, iv. 8¥. 
(f) Wilson’s Works, iii. 87,90. See Stenzler’s Preface, 10; A. 8. Lit. 330. 


(g) The ubove conclusions are substautially the same as those arrived at by 
Mr. V. N. Mandlik, in hie Introduction, pp. 48—659. He anys, (p. 61) ‘‘ From 
un examination of the Yajnuavalkya Smriti and its comparisou with others, I 
may roughly state that 1 consider it co be later than Mana, Vasishtha, Gaata- 
ms, Gankha, Likbita, aud Harita, nearly contempurancous with Vishuu and 

ior tv Parasara and others. 1t does not seem to fave at any one time formed 
the distinct basis of the aryan law, like Maun, Gautuina, Gankba, Likhita, and 
Parasara ; bat as bearing the impress of the leading expouent uf the doctrines 
of the White Yujar-veda, it formed the priscipal guide of the fifteen Sakhae of 
that Veda. These Sakbas, us we fiud from the Charana Vyaba and other 
au have chiefly predominated in the coantries to the North of the 
Narmada.’’ At p. 49 be saya, ‘ Yujnavalkya himself is only oue of the numer: 
ous Smritikars, and his authority outside bis own Nakha is of no peculiar im- 
portance.’ This latter statement seems inconsistent with the fact that the 
commentators of every district of India refer to, and rely on, bis authority. 
Dr. Jolly says, ‘ The composition of the metrical Smriti of Ya navalkya cane 
not be referred to an earlier date than the first oonturies ap.” § 49, 
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Manu in 4,000 slokas. It differs from Mann, however, 
in many most important respects, which are enumerated 
by Dr. Buhler and Dr. Jolly. One point of even greater 
importance than any mentioned by them, is the rank he 
gives to the adopted son. Manu places him third in the 
order of sons, and Narada places him ninth, thereby ex- 
cluding him from the list of collateral heirs (h). It is, of 
course, possible (and I think probable) that in this respect 
Narada may be really following what was the original and 
genuine text of Manu. With this exception, if it be one, 
the whole of Narada is marked by a modern air as com- 
pared with Manu. Some of his rules for procedure in par- 
ticular, seem to anticipate the English principles of special 
pleading (i). The same mode of comparison also estab- 
lishes that Narada is more recent than Yajnavalkya. On 
the other hand, his age is so much greater than that of the 
Mitakshara, that he is not only quoted throughout that 
work, but quoted as one of the inspired writers. His views 
also appear to be of a more ancient character than those 
announced by Katyayana, Vrihaspati, Yama, and other 
Smritis referred to by the commentators. The result, ac- 
cording to Dr. Jolly, is, that the Narada-Smriti should be 
placed about the 5th or 6th century, or perhaps a little 
later ; that is to say, about mid-way between Yajnavalkya 
and the time when the Smritis ceased to be composed. 
Dr. Bihler has recently made the interesting discovery of 
a fragment of a larger rescension of Narada than the one 
translated by Dr. Jolly. It is evidently the edition which 
was used by the earliest commentators, as it contains texts 
ascribed by them to Narada which are not found m the 
existing and abridged form of the work. Unfortunately 
the fragment does not extend beyond v. 19. (k). 


§ 24. Ofstill later date than Narada, isa class of Smritis, 
which are described by Dr. Biihler as “ secondary redactions 





(A) Mann, ix. § 189; Nar. xiii. § 46. 
{) See Nar., i. § 50—87. 
(k) Jolly, § 54. 
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of metrical Dharma-Sastras.” Under this head he enumer- 
ates “the various Smritis which go under the names of 
Angiras, Atri, Daksha, Devale, Prajapati, Yama, Likhita, 
Vyasa, Sankha, Sankha Likhita, Vriddha-Satatapa. All 
these works are very small and of little significance. That 
they are really extracts from, or modern versions of, more 
extensive treatises, and not simply forgeries, as has been 
supposed, seems to follow from this, that some of the verses 
quoted by the older commentators of Yajnavalkya and 
Manu, such as Vijnanesvara, are actually found in them, 
whilst they cannot be the original works which those law- 
yers had before them, because other verses quoted are not 
found inthem. In the case of the Viiddha-Satatapa-Smnriti, 
the author himself states in the beginning that he only gives 
an extract from the larger work” (/). Of course, the texts 
contained in these works may be very ancient, though the 
editions which contain them are comparatively modern. 
Many of the names in the above list are actually enumerated 
by Yajnavalkya as onginal sources of law (m). They must, 
therefore, have existed, though not in their present shape, 
long before his time. 


§ 25. II. Tare Commentators.—All the workswhichcome 
under the head of Smritis agree in this—that they claim, 
and are admitted to possess, an independent authority. 
One Smriti occasionally quotes another, as one Judge cites 
the opinion of another Judge, but every part of the work 
has the same weight, and is regarded as the utterance of 
infallible truth. No doubt these Smritis exhibit the greatest 
difference in their statements, owing to the lapse of time, 
and, probably, in part to local peculiarities. Parasara, one 
of the latest of this class, recognized this difference, and its 
cause, and is recorded as laying down that the Institutes 





(1) W. & B. 50. For complete list of the Smritis, see ibid, 18; } : 
198 ; gare H. Lb. ee 3; Ind. Wisd. 211. V.N. Mandlik, xiv. joy Foe 

(m) “Manu, Atri, Vishnu, Harita, Yajnavalk Usanas, An ama, 
Apastamba, Samvarta, Katyayana, Vrihaspati, areaara, ray ine Fd Lik- 
hita, Daksha, Gautama, ms rw Vasishtha, are they who have promal- 


: ” 
gated Dharms-Sastras.” Roe 4, 5. Bee au elaborate examination of these 
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of Manu were appropriate to the Krita Yuga, or first age ; 
those of Gautama to the Treta, or second age ; those of 
Sankha and Likhita to the Dvapara, or third age; and his 
own to the Kak, or sinful age, which still continues (n). 
Unhappily, the legal portion of his work, which we may 
imagine was founded on some attempt at historical prin- 
ciples, has disappeared. Later writers assume that the 
Smritis constitute a single body of law, one part of which 
supplements the other, and every part of which, if pro- 
perly understood, is capable of being reconciled with the 
other (0). To a certain extent this may, perhaps, be true, 
as none of the Dharma-Sutras, or Dharma-Sastras, purport 
to cover the whole body of law (p). But the variances 
between them are not, and could not in the nature of things 
be, reconcilable. The unquestioning acceptance of the 
whole mass of Smritis in bulk, could only arise—firat, when 
their antiquity had become so great that the real facts which 
they represented had been forgotten, and that a halo of 
semi-divinity had encircled their authors ; and, secondly, 
when the existing law had come to rest on an independent 
foundation of belief, so as to be able to maintain itself in 
defiance of the authorities on which it was based. A direct 
analogy may be found in modern theology, where systems 
of the most conflicting nature are all referred to the same 
documents, which are equally at variance with each other 
and with the dogmas which they are made to support. 


§ 26. Far the weightiest of all the commentaries is that 
by Vijnanesvara, known as the Mitakshara (gq). Its autho- 
rity is supreme in the City and Province of Benares, and it 
stands at the head of the works referred to as settling the 
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(n) 1 Stra. H. L. Pref. 12. Manu, as we now possess it, mentions all four 
ages. i. § 81—86. 

(o) It seams donbtful whether Manu considered that any texts except those 
of the Vedas were necessarily true, and therefore reconcilable. See ii. § 14, 15. 

(p) W. & B. (2nd ed.) Introd. 8, 82; Stenz. Preface, 6. 

(q) The portion of this work which treats of Inheritance is familiar to 
stndenta by Mr. Colebrooke’s translation. The portion on Judicial Procedure 
has been translated by My. W. MacNaghten, and forms the latter part of the first 


volnme of his work on Hindu law. A table of contents of the entire work wi}) 


be found at the end of the firat volume of Borrodasile’s Reporte (folio, 1825). 
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law in the South and West of India. It is the basis of the 
works which set out the law in Mithila. In Bengal alone 
it is to a certain extent superseded by the writings of Jimuta 
Vahana and his followers, while in Guzerat the Mayukha 
is accepted in preference to it, in the very few points on 
which they differ (r). The age of Vijnanesvara has been 
fixed by recent research to be the latter part of the eleventh 
century (s). His work is followed, with occasional though 
slight variances, by the writers to whom special weight is 
attributed in the other provinces. 


Another commentator of little later date than Vijnanes- 
vara, is Apararka, a Sovereign who reigned in the Konkan 
between 1140 and 1186. His views are very similar to those 
of the Mitakshara, which, however, he never mentions by 
name. His work is of paramount anthority in Kashmir, 
and is referred to with respect by many of the later Digests. 
A portion of it, stating the order of succession, has been 
translated by Mr. Rajkumar Sarvadhikari (f). 


§ 27. The principal of the supplementary works in 
Southern India are the Smriti Chandrika, the Daya-Vib- 
haga, the Sarasvati Vilasa, and the Vyavahara Nirnaya (1). 
The Smrti Chandrika was written by Devanda Bhatta, 
during the existence of the Vijavanagara dynasty in the 
Deccan, and his date is stated by Dr. Burnell and by Dr. 
Jolly, to have been about the middle of the 13th centary. 
Rajkumar Sarvadhikari places him a century earlier. The 
only translation as yet published is that by Kristnasawmy 
Iyer; Madras, 1867. Dr. Goldstitcker is stated by Dr. 
Burnell (v) to have left an edition and translation ready for 
the press, but it appears never to have been printed. The 
Sarasvati-Vilasa was written in the beginning of the 16th, or, 
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(r) Colebrooke’s note, 1 Stra H.L. 817; W. & B.10 Kriahnajyi v. Pandw- 
rang, 12 Bom. H.C. 63, Collector of Madura y. Moott Ty. A. 
GBF ONO Retin (EC he Be ee, Ramatinga, 12M. TA 


(s) W. & B. 17, 

{t) Sarvadhikeri, 426. W. 4B. 18. Jolly, § 18. 

(w} See Collector of Madura y. Moottoo Ramalinga, ante, § Mi, note (r). 
(v) Pref. to Varadraja. 
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acconling to Mr. Rajkumar Sarvadhikari, early in the 14th 
century by Pratapa Ruda Deva one of the kings of Orissa. 
It has recently been translated by the Rev. Mr. Foulkes (w). 
To Dr. Burnell we owe translations of the two other works 
above mentioned. The Daya-Vibhaga was written by Ma- 
dhaviya, who was prime minister of several kings of the 
Vijayanagara dynasty, and who flourished during the latter 
half of the 14th century. The Vyavahara-Nirnaya was 
written by Varadaraja, of whom his editor remarks, “ it is 
impossible to say any more than that he was probably a 
native of the Tamil country, and lived at the end of the 
16th or beginning of the 17th century.” 


§ 28. The works which supplement the Mitakshara in 
Western India are the Vyavahara Mayukha, and the Vira- 
mitrodaya. Of these, the Mitakshara ranks first and para- 
mount in the Maratha country and in Northern Kanara, 
and Ratnagiri while in Guzerat, and apparently also in the 
Island of Bombay, the Mayukha is considered as the over- 
ruling authority when there is a different of opinion (a). 
In Ahmednagar, Poona and Khandesh the Mayukha ap- 
pears to be an authority equal to though not capable 
of over-ruling the Mitakshara (y). The Mayukha has 
been translated by Mr. Borrodaile, and quite recently by 
Mr. V. N. Mandlik. It is written by Nilakantha, whose 
family appears to have been of Mahratta origin, but settled 
in Benares. He lived about 1600 a.p., and his works came 
into general use about 1700. The Viramitrodaya was 
written by Mitra Misra, and, like the Mayukha, follows the 
Mitakshara in most points. Its composition may be assigned 
to the beginning of the 17th century (z). It has lately 
(1879) been translated by Golapchandra Sarkar Sastri. 


ae net cenieenemciarcimnn 





(w) Foulkes’ Prefuce to Sarasvati Vilasa, vii. 


(a) W. & B. 89, 11, 19, Krishnajiv. Pandurang, ante, § 26, note (r) ; Lallu. 


bhas v. Mankuvarbat, 3 Bom. 418. Balkrishna v. Lakshman, 14 Bom. 605. 
Janki Bai v. Sundra, <b. 612, 638. The Mayukha is aleo said to be an avthorit 
Paramount to the Mitakshara in the North Konkan. Satharam vy. Bitabai, § 
Bom. 858 ; Jankibai v. Sundra, 14 Bom. 624. 

(y) Bhagirthi Bhat v. Kahnujirav, 11 Bom. 285, 294. 

(#) WwW. & B. 92. 
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It is rather a Benares than a Bombay authority, and of 
inferior weight to the Mayukhain Western India (a). Other 
works of authority in Western India are mentioned by 
Dr. Bihler in his Introduction, but being untranslated I 
have not referred to them any further. 


§ 29. In Mithila (or Tirhut and North Behar) the Mitak- 
shara is also an authority, though the Pundits of that dis- 
trict appear to be in the habit rather of referring to the 
Vivada Chintamani and Vyavahara Chintamani of Vaches- 
pati Misra, whose laws they say “are to this day venerated 
above all others by the Mithilas,” and the Retnakara and 
the Vivada Chandra (lb). The date of the first named work 
is put by Mr. Colebrooke, writing in 1796, as ten or twelve 
generations previously, that is about the middle of the 
15th century. The Vivada Chintamaii has been translated 
by Prossonno Coomar Tagore. Of the other works I only 
know the name. 


§ 30. The two special works on adoption, riz., the Dat- 
taka Chandrika and the Dattaka Mimamsa, possess at pre- 
sent an authority over other works on the same subject, 
which is, perhaps, attributable to the fact that they became 
early accessible to English lawyers and Judges from being 
translated by Mr. Sutherland. Mr. W. H. MacNaghten 
says of them (c). “In questions relative to the law of 
adoption, the Dattaka Mimamsa and Dattaka Chandrika are 
equally respected all over India; and where they differ, 
the doctrine of the latter is adhered to in Bengal and by the 
Southern jurists, while the former is held tu be the infallible 
guide in the provinces of Mithila and Benares.” This state- 
ment was accepted by the Judicial Committee in the Ramnad 
case (d), and has no doubt largely added to the weight which 
the works would otherwise have possessed. On the other 





(a) Collector of Madura v. Moottoo Ramalinga, 12 M. I. A. 

§ 26, note (r), Dhondu Gurav v. Gangabai, 8 Born. 369. ae 
(b) Rutcheputty v. Rajunder, 2M. I. A. 184, 146; Ooleb. Pref. to Dig. 
(c)} W. MacN. Preface xxiii. and p. 74. 


(d) Collector of Madura v. Mocttoo Ramal 12M.1. A, C. 
(P, 0.) 17} 8, 1 B, L. R. (P. C,) 1, io inga, M I A 437,58 Cc 10 Suath. 
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hand, Mr. V. N. Mandlik states positively as to the Bombay 
Presidency, that the Dattaka Mimamsa “was not even known 
to the people in original for many years after the publica- 
tion of its translation under the auspices of Government. 
And now the people are guided by the Nirnaya Sindhu, the 
Viramitrodaya, the Kaustubha, the Dharma Sindhu, the 
Mayukhas, and not by the Mimamsa or the Chandrika” (e). 
Mr. W. H. MacNaghten had no special knowledge of 
Southern India. Itis possible that he was equally mistaken 
as to the acceptance of these works in the Madras Pre- 
sidency (f). Probably his belief that the Dattaka Chan- 
drika was an authority in Southern India arose from his 
supposing that it was written by Devanda Bhatta, the 
author of the great southern work the Smriti Chandrika. 
But there seems strong reason to doubt this. The last 
verse of the original work expressly states that the author’s 
name was Kuvera, but because the author avowed himself 
to be the writer of the Smriti Chandrika, which was suppos- 
ed to be the well known production of Devanda Bhatta, 
the latter name was substituted by Mr. Sutherland in his 
translation (g). Now Mr. V.N. Mandhk points out (k) that 
there were several works named Smriti Chandrika by dif- 
ferent authors, and that there is strong internal evidence 
for supposing that the Dattaka Chandrika and the Smriti 
Chandrika of Devanda Bhatta were by different writers, 
while the influence possessed by the former work in Bengal 
could only be accounted for by supposing that it was really 
written by Kuvera, who was a Bengal author. 


Nanda Pandita, the author of the Dattaka Mimamsa, was 
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(e) V. N. Mandlik, Introduction 73. See per Mahmood, J., 9 All. 323. Weet 
and Biihler (11) say that the D. M. & D. Uh. are now treated in Bombay as 
supplementary, but. inferior, authorities. In » Full Bench decision of the 
Bombay High Court, however, the judges stated that the Dattaka Mimamaa 
and Dattaka Chandrika were regarded by the Court as the leading authorities 
on adoptiou, aud they declined to allow the reaaunings of Mr. Mandlik to alter 
- une of the Court in that reapect. Waman Raghupati v. Krishnaji, 14 

om., 259. | 
wie See Nelson’s Scientific Study, 87. n. citing a native of Madras on this 


(9) Stokes, H. L. B. 662. 


(h) V.N, Mandlik, Introduction 73. In thie opini : 
Buhler (W. & B.10. 0.) aud by Dr, Jolly, (eae he ie supported by Dr, 
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a member of a Benares family, whose descendants of the 
ninth generation are stated by Mr. V. N. Mandlik to be 
still fourishing in upper India. He must, therefore, have 
lived about 250 or 300 years ago (7). 


§ 31. In Bengal, the Mitakshara and the works which 
follow it have no authority, except upon points where the 
law of that province is in harmony with the rest of India. 
In respect to all the points on which they disagree, the 
treatise of Jimuta Vahana is the starting point, just as that 
of Vijnanesvara is elsewhere. Little is known either of his 
identity or of hisage. Many portions of his work are sup- 
posed to be a refutation of the Mitakshara, and he is ex- 
pressly named and followed by Raghunandana, who lived 
in the beginning of the 16th century. On the other hand he 
quotes the Commentary of Govindaraja which was written 
in the 12th century. His date must lie between the 13th 
and 15th century (k). His authority must have been over- 
powering, as no attempt seems ever to have been made to 
question his views except in minute details; and the prin- 
cipal works of the Bengal lawyers since his time have con- 
sisted in commentaries on his treatise. Particulars of these 
works will be found in Mr. Colebrooke’s Prefaces to the 
Daya Bhaga and to Jagannatha’s Digest. The Dayatatwa 
by Raghunandana has been translated by Golap Chandra 
Sarkar. The only other work of the Bengal school which 
I know of in an English form, is the Daya-Krama-Sangraha 
by Sn Krishna Tarkalankara, translated by Mr. Wynch. 
It is very modern, its author having lived in the beginning 
of the last century, but it is considered as of high authority. 
It follows, and develops, the peculiarly Brahmanical views 
of the Daya Bhaga. 


§ 32. Before quitting this part of the subject, a few words 
should be said as regards two digests made under European 
influence. I mean the Viradarnava Setu, compiled at the 


(s) V. N. Mandlik, Introduction 72 and p. 488, 
Jolly, § 23. Sarvadhikari (406). 
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request of Warren Hastings, and commonly known as 
Halhed’s Gentoo Code, from the name of its translator ; 
and the Vivada Bhangarnava, compiled at the instance of Sir 
William Jones by Jagannatha Terkapunchanana, and trans- 
lated by Mr. Colebrooke, which is generally spoken of as 
Jagannatha’s, or Colebrooke’s, Digest. The former work, in 
its English garb, is quite worthless. It was translated by 
Mr. Halhed, not from the original Sanskrit, of which he 
was ignorant, but from a Persian version supplied to him 
by his interpreter, which Sir W. Jones describes as “a 
loose, injudicious, epitome of the original Sanskrit, in which 
abstract many essential passages are omitted, though several 
notes of little consequence are interpolated, from a vain idea 
of elucidating, or improving, the text” (1). No such draw- 
back exists in the case of the latter work, which was trans- 
lated by one who was not only the greatest Sanskrit scholar, 
but the greatest Sanskrit lawyer, whom England has ever 
produced. But Mr. Colebrooke himself early hinted a dis- 
approval of Jagannatha’s labours as abounding with frivo- 
lous disquisitions, and as discussing together the discordant 
opinions maintained by the lawyers of the several schools, 
without distinguishing which of them is the received doc- 
trine of each school, or whether any of them actually pre- 
vail at present. This feature drew down upon the Digest 
the criticism of being “ the best law-book for a Counsel and 
the worst for a Judge” (m). On the other hand, Mr. Justice 
Dwarkanath Mitter, who was of the greatest eminence as a 
Bengal lawyer, lately pronounced a high eulogium upon 
Jagannatha and his work, of whom he says: “I venture to 
affirm that, with the exception of the three leading writers 
of the Bengal school,—namely, the author of the Daya 
Bhaga, the author of the Dayatatwa, and the author of the 
Daya-kramasangrahe,—the authority of Jagannatha Tur- 
kopunchanana, is, so far as that school is concerned, higher 








(lt) Pref. to Colebrooke’s Digest, 10. 


(m) Pref. to Digeat, 11; Pref. to Daya Bhaga; 2 Stra. H. L, t ; Pref, 
Stra, H. L. ag rs ue en = 
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than that of any other writer on Hindu law, living or dead, 
not even excluding Mr. Colebrooke himself” (n). It certainly 
seems to me that Jagannatha’s work has fallen into rather 
undeserved odium. As a repertory of ancient texts, many 
of which are nowhere else accessible to the English reader, 
it is simply invaluable. His own Commentary is marked 
by the minute balancing of conflicting views which is com- 
mon toall Hindu lawyers. But as he always gives the names 
of his authorities, a very little trouble will enable the reader 
to ascertain to what school of law they belong. His own 
opinion, whenever it can be ascertained, may generally be 
relied on as representing the orthodux view of the Benjal 
school, 


§ 33. IT]. Dirrerenr Scpoo.s or Law.—The term 
“school of law,” as applied to the different legal opmions 
prevalent in different parts of India, seems to have been 
first used by Mr. Colebrooke (0). He points out that there 
really are only two schools marked by a vital difference of 
opinion, viz., thuse who follow the Mitakshara, and those 
who follow the Daya Bhaga. Those who fall under the 
former head are again divided by minor differences of 
opinion, but are in principle substantially the same. Of 
course in every part of India, though governed by practically 
the same law, the pundits refer by preference to the writers 
who lived nearest to, and are best known to, themselves; 
just as English, Imsh, and American lawyers refer to their 
own authorities, when attainable, on any point of general 
jurisprudence. This has given rise to the idea that their 
are as many schools of Jaw as there are sets of local writers, 
and the subdivision has been carried to an extent for which 
it is impossible to suggest any reason or foundation, For 
instance, Mr. Morley speaks of a Bengal, a Mithila, a 
Benares, a Maharashtra, and a Dravida School, and sub- 
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(rn) Kery Kolitany v. Moneeram, 13 B. L. B. 50, 8. ©. 19 Buth. 394. 
(o) 1 Stra. H. ©. 315  Asto the mode in which such divergences spran ; 
see the remarks of the Judicial Committee in the Ramnad pee Collector of 
see eae Remolieoa, 12M.1, A. 485; 8.0. 10 8ath, (P. 0.17; 8.0, 
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divides the latter into a Dravida, a Karnatake and an Andhra 
division (p). So the Madras High Court and the Judicial 
Committee distinguish between the Benares and the Dravida 
schools of law (q), and a distinction between an Andhra 
and a Dravida School has also received a sort of quasi-re- 
cognition (r). On the other hand, Dr. Burnell ridicules the 
use of the terms Karnataka and Andhra, which he declares 
to be wholly destitute of meaning, while the term Dravi- 
dian has a very good philological sense, but no legal sig- 
nification whatever. Practically he agrees with Mr. Cole- 
brooke in thinking that the only distinction of real import- 
ance is between the followers of the Mitakshara and the 
followers of the Daya Bhaga (8). 


§ 34. In discussing this subject, it seems to me that we 
must distinguish between differences of law arising from 
differences of opinion among the Sanskrit writers, and dif- 
ferences of law arising from the fact that their opinions 
have never been received at all, or only to a limited extent. 
In the former case there are really different schools of law ; 
in the latter case there are simply no schools. [ think it 
will be found that the differences between the law of 
Bengal and Benares come under the former head, while the 
local variances which exist in the Punjab, in Western, and 
in Southern, India, come under the latter head. 


§ 35. Any one who compares the Daya Bhaga with the 
Mitakshara will observe that the two works differ in the 
most vital points, and that they do so from the conscious 
application of completely different principles. These will 
be discussed in their appropriate places through this work, 
but may be shortly summarised here. 


© 1M. Dig. Introd. 221. In this he is eapported hy Mr. Rajkumar Sarva- 
dhikari (p. 409), who (p. 884) traces the origin of divergent opinions on questions 
of law to the teaching of Srikara in the 11th century. 

(a) iG the Ramnad adoption suit, 2 Mad. H. C. 206; 12 M. I. A. 897, supra, 
note (0), 


(r) Narasammal y. Balaramacharlu, 1 Mad. H. C. 420. 

(s) Pref. to Varadrujah, 5; Nelson’s View of Hindu Law, 81: V. N. Mand. 
lik, Introduction, 70. See th k hmood, J. in ahai 
Lekhraj Seon’ 8 en - @ remarks of Mahmood, J. iu Ganga Sahai v. 
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First ; the Daya Bhaga lays down the principle of religi- 
ous efficacy as the ruling canon in determining the order 
of succession ; consequently it rejecta the preference of 
agnates to cognates, which distinguishes the other systems, 
and arranges and limits the cognates upon principles pecu- 
liar to itself (t). 


Secondly ; it wholly denies the doctrine that property is 
by birth, which is the corner-stone of the joint family sys- 
tem. Hence it treats the father as the absolute owner of 
the property, and authorises him to dispose of it at his 
pleasure. It also refuses to recognize any mght in the son 
to a partition during his father’s life (w). 


Thirdly ; it considers the brothers, or other collateral 
members of the joint family, as holding their shares in 
quasi-severalty, and consequently recognizes their right to 
dispose of them at their pleasure, while still undivided (vr), 


Fourthly ; whether as a result of the last principle, or 
upon independent grounds, it recognizes the right of a 
widow in an undivided family to sneceed to her husband’s 
share, if he dies without issue, and to enforce a partition on 
her own account (a). 


It is usual to speak of the doctrine factum valet aa one of 
universal application in the Bengal school. But this is a 
mistake. When it suits Jimuta Vahana, he uses it as a 
means of getting over a distinct prohibition against aliena- 
tion by a father without the permission of his sons (zr). I 
am not aware of his applying the doctrine in any other case. 
No Bengal lawyer would admit of any such subterfuge as 
sanctioning, for instance, the right of an undivided brother 
to dispose of more than his own share in the family pro- 
perty for his private benefit, or as authorising a widow to 
adopt without her husband’s consent, or a boy to be adopted 





(t) Bee post, § 459, ef seq, 
(u) Sae post, § 224, 285. iw) See post, § 242, 438. 
{v) See post, § 241. (z) Daya Bhaga, ii. § 80. 
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after wpanayana, or marriage. The principle is only 
applied where a legal precept has been already reduced 
by independent reasoning to a moral suggestion. 


§ 86. Now, in all the above points the remaining parts of 
India agree with each other in disagreeing with Jimuta 
Vahana and his followers. Their variances inter se are 
comparatively few and slight. Far the most important is 
the difference which exists between Western India and the 
other provinces which follow the Mitakshara, as to the 
right of females to inherit. A sister, for instance, who is 
nowhere else recognized as an heir, ranks very high in the 
order of succession in the Bombay Presidency, and many 
other heiresses are admitted, who would have no locus 
standi elsewhere (y). Any reader of Indian history will 
have observed the public and prominent position assumed 
by Mahratta Princesses, and it seems probable that the doc- 
trine which prevails in other districts, that women are 
incapable of inheriting without a special text, has never 
been received at all in Western India. Women inherit 
there, not by reason, but in defiance, of the rules which 
regulate their admission elsewhere. In their case, written 
law has never superseded immemorial custom (z.) 


§ 87. Another matter as to which there is much variance 
is the law of adoption. For instance, as regards the right 
of a widow to adopt a son to her deceased husband. In 
Mithila no widow can adopt. In Bengal and Benares she 
can, with her husband’s permission. In Southern India, 
and in the Punjab, she can adopt, even without his permis- 
sion, by the consent of his sapindas. In Western India 
she can adopt without any consent (a). So as regards the 
person to be adopted. The adoption of a daughter’s, or a 
sister’s, son is forbidden to the higher classes by the Sans- 
krit writers. It is legal in the Punjab. It is commonly 
eterna teeter, 


(y) Vyavahara Mayukha, tv. 8, § 19; W. & B. 187—189, 
(a) Bee post, § 472, 486—490, 518, BAL. 
(a) Bee post, § 161. 
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practised in the South of India (6). In all these cases we 
may probably trace a survival of ancient practices which 
existed before adoption had any religious significance, un- 
fettered by the rules which were introduced when it 
became a religious rite. The similarity of usage on these 
points between the Punjab and the South of India seems 
to me strongly to confirm this view. It is quite certain that 
neither borrowed from the other. It is also certain that 
in the Punjab adoption is a purely secular arrangement. 
There seems strong reason to suppose that in Southern 
India it is nothing more (c). But what is of importance 
with regard to the present discussion is, that these differ- 
ences find no support in the writings of the early sages, 
or even of the early commentators. They appear for the 
first time in treatises which are absolutely modern, or merely 
in recorded customs. To speak of such variances as 
arising from different schools of law, would be to invert the 
relation of cause and effect. We might just as well invent 
different schools of law fur Kent and Middlesex, to account 
for Gavelkind and the Customs of London. Even Hindu 
lawyers cannot alter facts. In some instances they try to 
wrest some holy precept into conformity with the facts (d) ; 
but in other cases, and especially in Western India, the 
facts are too stubborn. ‘The more closely we study the 
works of the different so-called schools of law, other than 
those of Bengal, the more shall we be convinced that the 
principles of all are precisely the same. ‘The local usages 
of the different districts vary. Some of these usages the 
writers struggle to bring within their rules; others they 
silently abandon as hopeless. What they cannot account 
for, they simply ignore (e). 


Nan NARA 








(b) See post, § 123, 124. (c) See post, § 95. 
(dj) See, for instance, the mode in which four conflicti i 
right be & ued to actRe have yi deduce from a Shigis text Of Vavighthe, 
0 r adura v. Moottuo Ramalinga, 12 M. J. A. . C, 
(P.C.)17;8.C.1BLB (eC) mgr eeone anes 


(e) For instance, second marriages of widows or wives, wh 
Practised in the North, the West, and the South of India, spr} ton 


] 
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§ 38. IV. Jupiciau Dzcisions.—A great deal has been said, Lahr of 


often by no means in a flattering spirit, of the decisions 
upon Native Law of our Courts, whether presided over by 
civilian, or by professional, Judges. It seems to be sup- 
posed that they imported European notions into the ques- 
tions discussed before them, and that the divergences 
between the law which they administered and that which is 
to be found in the Sanskrit law-books, are to be ascribed 
to their influence. In one or two remarkable instances, no 
doubt, this was the case ; but those instances are rare. My 
belief is that their influence was exerted in the opposite 
direction, and that it rather showed itself in the pedantic 
maintenance of doctrines whose letter was still existing, 
but whose spirit was dying away. It could hardly have 
been otherwise. It seems to be forgotten that upon all 
disputed points of law, the English Judges were merely 
the mouthpieces of the pundits who were attached to their 
Courts, and whom they were bound to consult (f). The 
slightest examination of the earliest reports at a time when 
all points of law were treated as open questions, will show 
that the pundits were invariably consulted, wherever a 
doubt arose, and that their opinions were for a long time 
implicitly followed. If, then, the decisions were not in 
accordance with Hindu law, the fault rested with the pundits, 
and not with the Judges. The tendency of the pundits 
would naturally be to magnify the authority of their own 
law-books ; and accordingly we find that they invariably 
quote some text in support of their opinion, even when the 
text had no bearing whatever upon the point. The ten- 
dency of the Judges was even more strongly in the same 
direction. The pundit, however bigoted he might be, was 
at all events a Hindu, living amongst Hindus, and advising 
upon a law which actually governed the every-day lives of 
himself and his family and his friends. He would torture 


a sacred text into an authority for his opinion; but his» 
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opinion would probably be right, though unsustained by, 


or even opposed -to, his text. With the English Judge 
there was no such restraining influence. He was sworn to 
administer Hindu law to the Hindus, and he was determined 
to do so, however strange or unreasonable it might appear. 
At first he accepted his law unhesitatingly from the lips of 
the pundits ; and so long as he did so, probably no great 
harm was done. But knowledge increased, and the foun- 
tains were opened up, and he began to enquire into the 
matter for himself. The pundits were made to quote chapter 
and verse for their opinions, and it was found that their 
premises did not warrant their conclusions. Or their 
opinions upon one point were compared with their opinions 
upon an analogous point, and found not to harmonise, and 
logic demanded that they should be brought into conformity 
with each other. Sometimes the variance between the 
futwahs and the texts was so great that it was ascribed to 
ignorance, or to corruption. The fact really was that the 
law had outgrown the authorities. Native Judges would 
have recognized the fact. English Judges were unable to 
do so, or else remarked (to use a phrase which I have 
often heard from the Bench), “that they were bound to 
maintain the integrity of the law.” This was a matter of 
less importance in Bengal, where Jimuta Vahana had already 
burst the fetters. But in Southern India it came to be 
accepted, that Mitakshara was the last word that could 
be listened to on Hindu law. The consequence was a state 
of arrested progress, in which no voices were heard unless 
they came from the tomb. It was as if a German were to 
administer English law from the resources of a library 
furnished with Fleta, Glanville and Bracton, and terminat- 
ing with Lord Coke (g). 


$39. In Western and Northern India the differences 


between the written and the unwritten law were too palpa- 





(g) The substance of this paragraph was written by me in an Indian jour- 
vai ao long ago as 1863. 1 mention the fact, lest it should be supposed I 
have borrowed, without ackeowledgmeut, from a very interesting paeonge in 
Sir H. 8, Maine’s Village Communities, p. 44. iS eee 
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ble to be passed over. Accordingly in many important cases 
in Borrodaile’s Reports, we find that the Court did not 
merely ask the opinion of their pundits, but took the evi- 
dence of the heads of the castes concerned as to their actual 
usage. The collection of laws and customs of the Hindu 
castes, made by Mr. Steele under the orders of Government, 
was another step in the same direction. It is probable that 
the laxity, which has been remarked as the characteristic 
of Hindu law in the Bombay Presidency, would be found 
equally to exist in many other districts, if the Courts had 
taken the trouble to look for it. In quite recent times the 
Courts of the N.-W. Provinces and of the Punjab have acted 
on the same principle of taking nothing for granted. The 
result has been the discovery, that while the actual usages 
existing in those districts are remarkably similar to those 
which are declared in the Mitakshara and the kindred works; 
there is a complete absence of those religions principles 
which are so prominent. in Brahmanical law. Conseqnently 
the usages themselves have diverged, exactly at the points 
where they might have been expected to do so (h). Ab- 
vente ans ahest et lex. 


Oe acne deameet eceentemenaaeeeenteenedio tnmmnenl Theat ee ee eal ee ee ae ee ne ent reece meine 


(h) See Panjab Cuoatoma, 5,11, 78: Sheo Sindh Raiv. Wt. Dakho. & N..W. 
P. 382: afd. 8 I. A.87; 8. C. 1 All. 688 : Chotay Lall v. Chunno Lall, 61. A, 
18; 8. C.4 Cal. 744. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE SOURCES OF HINDU LAW. 


§ 40. Ir Iam right in supposing that the great body of 
existing law consists of ancient usages, more or less modi- 
fied by Aryan or Brahmanical influence, it would follow 
that the mere fact that a custom was not in accordance with 
written law, that is with the Brahmanical code, would be no 
reason whatever why it should not be binding upon those 
by whom it was shown to be observed. This is admitted in 
the strongest terms by the Brahmanical writers themselves. 
Manu says that ‘immemoria) usage is transcendant law,” 
and that “holy sages, well knowing that law is grounded 
on immemorial custom, embraced, as the root of all piety, 
good usages long established” (a). And he lays it down 
that “a king who knows the revealed law, must enquire into 
the particular laws of classes, the laws or usages of dis- 
tricts, the customs of traders, and the rules of certain fami- 
lies, and establish their peculiar laws” (b); to which Kul- 
luka Bhatta adds, as his gloss, “If they (that is, the laws) 
be not repugnant to the law of God,” by which no doubt 
he means the text of the Vedas as interpreted by the 
Brahmans. But that Manu contemplated no such restric- 
tion is evident by what follows a little after the above 
passage. “ What has been practised by good men and by 
virtuous Brahmans, if it be not inconsistent with the legal 
customs of provinces or districts, of classes or families, let 


(a) Manu, i, § 106, 110. 


_ Mann, viii. § 41. See, too, Vrihaspati, cited V : 
$ 18, and Vasishths and other suthorition cited M. Mallon a ye eenehs, i}, 
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him establish” (c). So Yajnavalkya says (d), “Ofs newly- 
subjugated territory, the monarch shall preserve the social 
and religious usages, also the judicial system, and the state 
of classes, as they already obtained.” And the Mitakshara 
quotes texts to the effect, that even practices expressly 
inculcated by the sacred ordinances may become obsolete, 
and should be abandoned if opposed to public opinion (e). 


§ 41. The fullest effect is given to custom both by our 
Courts and by legislation. The Judicial Committee in the 
Ramnad case said, “ Under the Hindu system of law, clear 
proof of usage will outweigh the written text of the law “see 
And all the recent Acts which provide for the admin- 


istration of the law dictate a similar reference to usage, 


unless it is contrary to justice, equity or good conscience, or 
has been actually declared to be void (g). 


§ 42. It is much to be regretted that so little has been 
done in the way of collecting authentic records of local cus- 
toms. The belief that Brahmanism was the law of India 
was so much fostered by the pundits and Judges, that it 
came to be admitted conventionally, even by those who 
knew better. The revenue authorities, who were in daily 
intercourse with the people, were aware that many rules 
which were held sacred in the Court, had never been heard 
of in the cottage. But their local knowledge appears rarely 
to have been made accessible to, or valued by, the Judicial 
department. J have already mentioned, as an exception, 
Mr. Steele’s collection of customs in force in the Deccan. 
In the Punjab and in Oudh most valuable records of village 
and tribal customs, relating to the succession to, and dispo- 
sition of, land have been collected under the authority of 





(e) Maun, viii. § 46. (d) Yajnavalkya, i. § 343, 
(e) Mi ees, i. 8, § 4. See V.N. Mandlik. Introduction, $8, 70. Ragha- 


naudana, i. 


(J) Collector of Madura v. Moottoo Ramalinga, 12 M. 1. A. C. 
Bath., (P.O) 17; 8 O1B.L.B. (P.O). I. A. 486; 8.0.10 


(@) See, ae to Bombay, Bom. Reg. IV of 1887, 2. 26 | 

As to Burmah, Act XVil of 1875, 8.5. Central ced eng ee Rt y S, 
8.5. Madras, Act III of e. 9.16. Oadh, Act XVIEH of 1876, s. 8. Pog 
Act XII of 1878, 8. 1. See Sundar v. Khwman Singh, 1 AU. 618. 
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the settlement officers, and these have been brought into 
relation with the Judicial system by an enactment that the 
entries contained in them should be presumed to be true (A). 
Many most interesting peculiarities of Punjab Law will be 
found in a book to which I shall frequently refer, which 
gives the substance of these customs, and of the decisions of 
the Chief Court of Lahore upon them, and in three volumes 
issued under the authority of the Punjab Government on 
the same subject (i). The special interest of these customs 
arises from the fact, already noticed (k), that Brahmanism 
seems never to have succeeded in the Punjab. Accord- 
ingly, when we find a particular usage common to the 
Punjab and to Sanskrit law, we may infer that there is 
nothing necessarily Brahmanical in its origin (/). Another 
work of the greatest interest, which I believe no wniter 
has ever noticed, is the Thesawaleme, or description of the 
customs of the Tamil inhabitants of Jaffna, on the island of 
Ceylon. The collection was made in 1707, under the orders 
of the Dutch Government, and was then submitted to, and 
approved by, twelve Moodelliars, or leading Natives, and 
finally promulgated as an authoritative exposition of their 
usages (m). Now, we know that from the earliest times there 
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(hk) These records are known by the terma, Wajih-nl-arz (a written reprosen- 
tation or petition) and Riwaz-i-am (cominon practice or custom). See Punjab 
Costoms, 19; Act XXXIII of (871, 5. 61. XVIT of 1876, 0.17. Lekrai Kuar 
v. Mahpal Singh, 7 1. A. 68; 8.0.5 Cal. 744; Harbhaj v. Gumoni, 2 All, 498, 
Tari Singh v. Ganoa, ib. 876. In the case of Uman Parshad vy. Gandharp 
Singh, 141. A. 127, C. 8. 15 Cal. 20, the Judicial Committee called attention to 
a practice which had grown up in Ondh, of allowing the proprietor to enter his 
own views upon the Wajib-ul-arz, whereas it onght to be an official record of 
customs, arrived at by the ingairies of an impartial officer. See ton per curiam, 
12 All. 385. A Wajib-nl-arz which has long stood on record, and been angues- 
tioned by the parties who wonld be affected by it, is prim facie evidenca of 
custom, though not signed by any landholder in the village. Rustam Ali v. 
Abbasi, 18 All. 407. 

(i} Notes on Customary Law, as administered in the Courts of the Punjab, 
by Charles Boulnoie, Eaq., Judge of the Chief Court, and W. H. Rattigan, 
Eoq., Lahore, 1876. I cite it shortly as Punjab customs. Panjab Customary 
Law. Edited by C. L. Tapper, C. &. Calontta, 1881. 

(k) Ante, §8, 

(1) Mr. C. L, Tupper says of the Panjab, ‘‘The Brahmans ara not in the 
Punjab the depositaries of Customary Law. To ascertain it, we wnat go to the 
Tribal Council, if there be one, or to the elders of the tribe.” “It is not, J 
think, the custom which bie modified the law. Itis the Brohmanical law ooca- 
sionally, and the Mabammedun law move often, which hae modified the cus- 
tom,” Panjab Oustomary Law, If. 82, 86. _ 

(m) The edition which I possess was published in 1842, with the decisions of 
the Buglish Courts, by Mr. H. F. Mutukistna, who gaveitto me, => 
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has been @ constant stream of emigration of Tamulians 


into Ceylon, formerly for conquest, and latterly for pur- — 


poses of commerce. We also know that the influence of 
Brahmans, or even of Aryans, among the Dravidian races 
of the South has been of the very slightest, at all events 
until the English officials introduced their Brahman ad- 
visers (7). The customs recorded in the Thesawaleme may, 
therefore, be taken as very strong evidence of the usages 
of the Tamil inhabitants of the South of India two or three 
centuries ago, at a tie when it is certain that those usages 
could not be traced to the Sanskrit writers. Undoubted 
evidence of the condition of Hindu law at a very much 
earlier period may also be found in the usages of the 
Nambudry Brahmans on the West Coast in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. The tradition is that they were introduced into 
Malabar as an organised community by king Parasurama, 
and the evidence tends to show that they must have been 
settled there about 1200 or 1300 years ago. As they 
took their place among a community which was governed 
by a totally different system, it may safely be assumed that 
the form of Hindu law which prevails among the Nam- 
budries of the present day is that which was universal 
among the Brahmans of Kastern India at the time of their 
emigration. Its archaic character exactly accords with 
such a conclusion (0). Many very interesting customs 
still existing in Southern India will be found in the Madura 
Manual by Mr. Nelson, and in the Madras Census Report 
of 1871 by Dr. Cornish. These show what rich materials 
are available, if they were only sought for. 


§ 43. Questions of usage arise in four different ways in 
India. First ; as regards races to whom the so-called Hindu 
law has never been applied; for instance, the aboriginal 
Hill tribes, and those who follow the Marumakatayem law 
of Malabar, or the Alya Santana law of Canara. Secondly ; 
as regards those who profess to follow the Hindu law gener- 
ally, but who do not admit its theological developments. 

(0) Vasudevan vy. Secy. of State, 11 Mad, 160, 181, 
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Thirdly ; as regards races who profess submission to it as 
a whole; and, fourthly, as regards persons formerly bound 
by Hindu law, but to whom it has become inapplicable. 


§ 44. The first of the above cases, of course, does not 
come within the scope of this work at all. The distinction 
between the second and third classes is most Important, as 
the deceptive similarity between the two is likely to lead to 
erroneous conclusions in cases where they really differ. For 
instance, in an old case in Calcutta, where a question of 
heirship to a Sikh was concerned, this question again turn- 
ing upon the validity of a Sikh marriage, the Court laid it 
down generally that “the Sikhs, being a sect of Hindus, 
must be governed by Hindu law” (p). Numerous cases in 
the Punjab show that the law of the Sikhs differs materi- 
ally from the Hindu law, in the very points, such as adop- 
tion and the hke, in which the difference of rehgion might 
be expected to cause a difference of usage. Similar differ- 
ences are found among the Jats (q), and even among the 
orthodox Hindus of the extreme north-west of India (r), 
So, as regards the Jains, it is now well recognized that, 
though of Hindu origin, and generally adhering to Linda 
law, they recognize no divine authority in the Vedas, and do 
not practice the Shradhs, or ceremony for the dead, which 
is the religious element mn the Sanskrit law. Cousequently, 
that the principles which arise out of this element do not 
bind them, and, therefore, that their usages in MANY res- 
pects are completely different (x). [ strongly suspect that 
most of the Dravidian tribes of Southern India come under 
the same head (¢). 
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(p} Juggomohun v. Saumcoomar, 2 M. Dig, 48. 

(q) The Jats (Sanskrit, Yaduva) are the descendants of an aborigi 
Manning's Ancient Indi, 3. 66. ee Sey oe cade aE BOE 

(r) See Panjab Customs, passim. As to the effect of the introdaction of the 
Punjab code a5 creuting a lex loci, see Mulhah Do v. Mirza Jehan, JOM. 1. A. 
252; 8.0. 2S8uth. (P. C,) 35, 

(8) Bhagrvandas v, Rajmal, 10 Bown. H.C. 241 ; Sheo Singh Rai v. Mt. Dakho 
6N.W.-P. 382, of, 31. A. 87; 8.0.) All, 688. See canes where such dit. 
ference of usnge wus held nut to be made out, Lalla Mohabeer vy. Mt. Khundue 
8 Sath. 136; afd. Sub nomine Voorga Pershod v Mt. Kundun, 11. A. BS: 8. 
U, 21 Bath. 214; 8. C.18 B, L. RB. 286. Bachebi v. Makhan, 8 All. 8. 

(t) Bee ante, § 2, 11, 


Patas. 40-4d.] PERSONAL LAW. 


§ 45. As regards those who profess submission to the 


4 


Disputed ap- 
plicability uf 


Hindu Law as a whole, questions of usage arise, first, with local law. 


a view to determine the particular principles of that law by 
which they should be governed ; and, secondly, to determine 
the validity of any local, tribal, or family exceptions to that 
law. Prima facie, any Hindu residing in a particular 
province of India is held to be subject to the particular 
doctrines of Hindu Law recognized in that province. He 
would be governed by the Daya Bhaga in Bengal; by the 
Vivada Chintamam in North Behar and Tirhut; by the 
Mayukha in Guzerat ; and generally by the Mitakshara else- 
where (vw). But this law is not mercly a local law. It becomes 
the personal law, and a part of the status of every family 
which is governed by it. Consequently, where any such family 
migrates to another province, governed by another law, it 
carries its own law with it (r). For mstance, a family migrat- 
ing from a part of India where the Mitakshara, or the 
Mithila, system prevailed, to Bengal, would not come under 
the Bengal law from the mere fact of its having taken 
Bengal as its domicil. And this rule would apply as much 
to matters of succession to land as to the purely personal 
relations of the inembers of the family. In this respect the 
rule seems an exception to the usual principles, that the lez 
loct governs matters relating to land, and that the law of 
the domicil governs personal relations. The reason is, that 
in India there is no ler doet, every person being governed 
by the law of os personal status. The same rule as above 
would apply to any family which, by legal usage, had 
acquired any special custom of succession, or the like, 
pecuhar to itself, though differing from that either of its 
original, or acquired, domicil (i). 








(w) Sec ante, § 26—81. As to Assam and Orisaa, which are supposed to be 
governed by Bougal law, and Ganjum by the law of Madras, see ante, § 11. 

(t!) This law will uot necessarily be the law now prevailing in the domicil 
of origin, but that which did prevail there at the time of emigration, Vaan. 
devan v. Secy. of State, 11 Mad. 107, 162. 

(to) Rutcheputty v. Rajunder,2M.1. A. 182; Byjnath v. Kopiimon, 34 Suth. 
05, and per curiam. Soorendronathv. Sit. Heeramonee, 12 M. I, A.9I, infra, 
note (x.) Manik Chand v. Jagat Setians, 17 Cal, 518, 
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CUSTOMARY LAW. (Chap. tu, 


§ 46. When such an original variance of law is once estab- 
lished, the presumption arises that it continues; and the 
onus of making out their contention lies upon those who 
assert that it has ceased by conformity to the law of the 
new domicil (x). But this presumption may be rebutted, 
by showing that the family has conformed in its religious 
or social usages to the locality in which it has settled ; or 
that, while retaining its religious rites, it has acquiesced in 
a course of devolution of property, according to the com- 
mon course of descent of property in that district, among 
persons of the same class (y). 


Of course the mere fact that, by the act of Government, 
a district which is governed by one system of law is annexed 
to one which is governed by a different system, cannot raise 
any presumption that the inhabitants of either district have 
adopted the usages of the other (2). 


§ 47. The next question is as to the validity of customs 
differing from the general Hindu law, when practised by 
persons who admit that they are subject to that law. Ac- 
cording tu the view of customary law taken by Mr. Austin 
(a), a custom can never be considered binding until it has 
become a law by some act, legislative or judicial, of the sove- 
reign power. Languaye pointing tu the same view is to 
be found in one judgment of the Madras High Court (8). 
But such a view cannot now be sustained. It is open 
to the obvious objection, that, in the absence of legislation, 
no custom could ever be judicially recognized for the first 
time. <A decision inits favour would assume that it was 
already binding. The sounder view appears to be that law 


Ce ee 





(z} Soorendronuth v. Mt. Heeramonec, 12 M.1.A. 81; 5.C 1B. L. R. CP. 
©.) 26; 5.C. 10 suth. (BP, 0.) 35; Ubunnessurree v. Kishen, 4 Wym. 226; 
Sonatun v. Kultun, duth. Sp. ¥d; lirthee Sengh v. Mt, Sheo, 8 Suth. W6l. ; 

(y) Najchunder v. Goculchund, 1S. D. 43 56); Chundro v. Noli 
2 suth. Pll 3; Hambrumo v. Aaminee, 6 Suth. 295; 5.0.8 Wyn 3 peepee, 
deen v Nobin Chunder, Marsh. 232 ; per curiam, Sourendronuth : 
monee, 12 M. 1. A. 96; Supra, note de ais eae 

(2) Prithee singh v. Court of Wards, 23 Suth. 272. 

(a) Austin, i. 145, ii. 229. 

(>) Narasammal v. Balaramacharlu, 1 Mad. H.C. 434, 


Paras. 46 & 47.) HOW ESTABLISHED. 


and usage act, and re-act, upon each other. A belief in the 
propriety, or the imperative nature, of a particular course of 
conduct, produces a uniformity of behaviour in following it ; 
and a uniforniity of behaviour in following a particular 
course of conduct, produces a belief that it is imperative, or 
proper, to do so. When from either cause, or from both 
causes, a uniform and persistent usage has moulded the life, 
and regulated the dealings, of a particular class of the com- 
munity, it becomes a custom, which is a part of their per- 
sonal law. Such a custom deserves to be recognized and 
enforced by the Courts, nuless it is injurious to the pnbhic 
interests, or is in conflict with any express law of the ruling 
power (ec). Hence, where a special usage of succession was 
set up, the High Court of Madras said, “ What the law 
requires before an alleged custom can receive the recogmtion 
of the Court, and so acquire legal force, is satisfactory proof 
of usage, so long and invariably acted upon in practice, as 
to show that it has, by common consent, been submitted to 
as the established governing rule of the particular family, 
class, or district of country ; and the course of practice upon 
which the custom rests must not be left in doubt, but be 
proved with certainty” (d). This decision was affirmed on 
appeal, and the Judicial Committee observed (¢): “Their 
Lordships are fully sensible of the importance and justice 
of giving effect to long established usages existing in par- 
ticular districts and families in India, but it is of the essence 
of special usages, modifying the ordinary law of suecession, 
that they should be ancient and invariable; and it is fur- 
ther essential that they should be established to be so by 
clear and unambiguous evidence. It is only by means of 
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(c) See the subject disoussed, AAnjah’s case, Perry, O.C. 110; Howard v. 
Pestonji, tb. 635; Tara Chand v. Reeb Ram, 3 Mad. H.C. 56; Bhau Nanaje v. 
Sundrabui, 11 Bom. H. C. 249; Afathura v. re 4 Bom. 545 ; Savigoy, Droit 
Rom. i. 38—36, 165—175 ; Introduction to Punjab Customa. 

(d) Ssvanaaanja v. Muttu Ramalinga, § Mad, H.C. 75, 77; affirmed on ap- 
peal, 8ub nomine, Ramalakshmi v, Sivanantha, the Oorcad case, 14M. 1. A., 
570; 8.0.12 B.L. R. 806, S.C. 17 Suth. 558. Approved by the Botnbay 
High Court, Shidhojirar y Naikojirar, 10 Bom. H. ©, 284. See alao Bhujan- 
grav v. Malojirav, 6 Bom. H.C. (A. ©. 3) 161, 


(e) 14M. I, A. 588, 
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OUBSTOMARY LAW. - {Ohap. 122, 


such evidence that the Courts can be assured of their exist- 
ence, and that they possess the conditions of antiquity and 
certainty on which alone their legal title to recognition 
depends.” Accordingly, the Madras High Court, when 
directing an inquiry as to an alleged custom in the south of 
India that Brahmans should adopt their sisters’ sons, laid it 
down that: “I. The evidence should be such as to prove the 
uniformity and continuity of the usage, and the conviction 
of those following it that they were acting in accordance 
with law, and this conviction must be inferred from the evi- 
dence; IT. Evidence of acts of the kind; acquiescence in 
those acts ; decisions of Courts, or even of punchayets, up- 
holding such acts; the statements of experienced and com- 
petent persons of their belief that such acts were legal and 
valid, will all be admissible ; but it 1s obvious that although 
admissible, evidence of this latter kind will be of little 
weight if unsupported by actnal examples of the usage as- 
serted” (f). Finally, the custom set. up must be definite, so 
that its application in any given instance may be clear and 
certain, and reasonable (q). 


§ 48. Wherea tribe or family are admittedly governed by 
Hindu law, but assert the existence of a special custom in 
derogation of that law, the ons of course rests upon those 
who assert the custom to make it out. For instance, a cus- 
tom forbidding adoption, or barring inheritance by adop- 
tion, might be established, though in a family otherwise 
subject to Hindu law it would probably require very strong 
evidence to support it (h). But if the tribe or family had 
been originally non-Hindu, and only adopted Hindu usages 
in part, the onus would be shifted, and the burthen of proof 
would rest upon the side which alleged that any particular 
doctrine had become part of the personal law. A case of 











(f) Sceslaryeny, Raghupatinyyan, 7 Mad. H.C. 260 
Markby, J., Hiranath v. Baboo Ram, 9 B. L. B. ee 8, -¢. 7 7 Bathe “Ai: ner 
lector of Madura vy. Moottoo Ramatinga, roe - —— C, 10 Suth, cP 
17,8.C.1B, L. BR. (P.0.) land H eo yal, 8. A Ba 
26 Bath. 85. Vishnu v Krishnan, 7 

(g) Lachman v. Akbar, 1 All. 440; Lala v. Hira, 3 All, 49. 


(hk) Bishnath Singh v, Ram Churn Mujmodar, 8. D. of 1860, 90. 
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Paras. 47-50.) FAMILY USAGE. | 


this sort arose in regard to the Baikantpur family, who 
were not originally Hindus, but who had in part, though 
not entirely, adopted Hindu customs. On a question of 
succession, when the estate was claimed by an adopted son, 
it was held by the Judicial Committee that the onus rested 
upon those who relied on the adoption to show that this was 
one of the Hindu customs which had been taken into the 
family law. Ifthe family was generally governed by Hindu 
law the claimant might rely on that, and then the onus of 
proving a family custom would be on him who asserted 


it (2). 


Custom cannot 
ted by 


§ 49. It follows from the very nature of the case, that @ be crea 


mere agreement among certain persons to adopt a particu- 
lar rule, cannot create a new custom binding on others, 
whatever its effect may be upon themselves (k). Norcana 
family custom ever be binding where the family, or estate, 
to which it attaches is so modern as to preclude the very 
idea of immemorial usage (/). Nor does a custom, such as 
that, of primogeniture, which has governed the devolution 
of an estate in the hands of a particular family, follow it 
into the hands of another family, by whom it may have 
been purchased. In other words, it does not run with the 


land (m). 


§ 50. Continuity is an essential to the validity of a 
custom as antiquity. In the case of a widely-spread local 
custom, want of continuity would be evidence that it had 
never had a legal existence; but it is difficult to imagine 
that such a custom, once thoroughly established, should 
come to a sudden end. It is different, however, in the case 
of family usage, which is founded on the consent of a 
smaller number of persons. Therefore, where it appeared 





(i) Fanindra Deb v. Rajeswar, 121. A.79. 8. C. 11 Cal. 468. 
(k) Per cur., Muna Boyes v. Ootaram, 8 - I. A. 420, 8. C. 2 Suth. (P. 0.) 
en 0.1 8uth. (P. C0.) 1; Sarupi v. 
taj Singh, 8 All. 788. 
(1) Umrithnath v. Goureenath, 18 M, T. A. 648, 549, 8.C. 15 Suth. ane ©.) 10, 
(m) Gopal Dass y. Nurotum, 7 8. D. 195 (380). 
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CUSTOMARY LAW. (Guay, 328, 


that the members of a family, interested in an estate in the 
nature of a Raj, had for twenty years dealt with it as joint 
family property, as if the ordinary laws of succession govern- 
ed the descent, the Privy Council held that any impartible 
character which it had originally possessed, was determin- 
ed. They said : “ Their Lordships cannot find any principle, 
or authority, for holding that in point of law a manner of 
descent of an ordinary estate, depending solely on family 
usage, may not be discontinued, so as to let in the ordinary 
law of succession. Such family usages are in their nature 
different from a territorial custom, which is the lex loc 
binding all persons within the local limits.in which it 
prevails. It is of the essence of family usages that they 
should be certain, invariable, and continuous; and well 
established discontinuance must be held to destroy them. 
This would be so when the discontinuance has arisen from 
accidental causes; and the effect cannot be less when it 
has been intentionally brought about by the concurrent 
will of the family. It would lead to much confusion, and 
abundant litigation, if the law attempted to revive and give 
effect to usages of this kind after they had been clearly 
abandoned, and the abandonment had been, as 1n this case; 
long acted upon” (n). 


§ 51. The above cases settle a question, as to which 
there was at first some doubt entertained, riz., whether a 
particular family could have a usage differing from the law 
of the surrounding district applicable to similar persons (0). 
There is nothing to prevent proof of such a family usage. 
But in the case of a single family, and especially a family 
of no great importance, there will of course be very great 
difficulty in proving that the usage possesses the antiquity 
and continuousness, and arises from the sense of legal 
necessity as distinguished from conventional arrangement, 


»  emeteeen um mtainhall 


(n) roncpageyy aN sear baa 186, 8.0.19 Suath. ye wala Our, 
Abraham vy. Abraham, 9M A. $43, 8. C. }) Sath. (P.0.)1. - 

(o} Bee Basvaatrac v. een . 1 Bom. H. ©. Appz. 49 (2nd ed.) ; per cur., 
roo oii B. 0. 88; Madhavrav v, Balkrishaa, 4 Bom. 





Patras. 0 6 51.) FAMILY UBAGK. 


that is required to make out a binding usage (p). Where 
the family is a very great one, whose records are capable 
of being verified for a number of generations, the difficulty 
disappears. In the case of the Tipperah Raj, a usage has 
been repeatedly established by which the Raja nominates 
from amongst the members of his family the Jobraj (young 
sovereign) and the Bara Thakoor (chief lord), of whom the 
former succeeds to the Raj on a demise of the Raja, and 
the second takes the place of Jobraj (q). Also a custom in 
the Raj of Tirhoot, by which the Raja in possession abdi- 
cates during his lifetime, and assigns the Raj to his eldeat 
son, or nearest male heir (r). Many of the cases of estates 
descending by primogeniture appear to rest on the nature 
of the estate itself, as being a sort of sovereignty, which 
from its constitution is unpartible (s). But family custom 
alone will be sufficient, even if the estate is not of the 
nature of a Raj, provided it is made out (¢). And where 
an impartible Raj has been confiscated by government, and 
then granted out again, either to a stranger, or toa member 
of the same family, the presumption is that it has been 
granted with its incidents as a Raj, of which the most pro- 
minent are impartibility and descent by primogeniture (uw). 
This presumption, however, will not prevail, when the mode 
of dealing with the Raj after its confiscation, and the mode 
of its regrant are consistent with an intention that it should 
for the future possess the ordinary incidents of partibi- 


lity (v). 


) Bee the subject discuesed, Bhau Nanajs v. Sunbdrabai, 11 Bom. H.C. 
; Iemail v. Fidayat, 8 All. 728. 
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(9) Neelkisto Deb v Beerchunder, 12 M. 1. A. 528,8. C. 12 Sath. (P. C.) 21 : 


8B.L, R. (P. C.) 18. 

(r) Gunesh v. Moheshur, 6 M.I.A. 164, which see in the Court below, 7 S. 
D. 228 (971); see the Pachete Raj, Gurundnarain v. Unund, 6 8. D. 283 (854), 
afd. wee nomine, Anund v. Dheraj, 5 M. 1. A. 82. 

8s) There may, however, be a partible Raj}. See Ghirdharea vy. Koolahul 
oft f A. 964, 8.0. 6 Buth. (P. 0) 1. : eee: 

(t) Rawut Urjun v. Rawut Ghunsiam, 5 M. 1. A. 169; Chowdhry Chinta- 


(u) Beer Pertad vy. Maharajah Rujender, (Huxsapore case) 18 M.I.A. 1,8. 

“f v al (P. 0.)15; Mutta Vaduganatha v. Dercsece 6 LA. oe, 8. 0. 
() Venkata Narasimha v. Narayya,(Nusvid case), 7 1.4.88, 8.0, 3 Mad. 128. 
““-——+ Zamindar v. Satrucharia Ramadhadea, 18}. A. ‘3, 8, Q., 14 Mad. 
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CUsTOMARY LAW. (Chap. 114, 


§ 52. Customs which are immoral, or contrary to public 
policy, will neither be enforced, nor sanctioned (w). For 
instance, prostitution is not only recognized by Indian usage, 
and honoured in the class of dancing girls, but the relations 
between the prostitute and her paramour were regulated by 
law, just as any other species of contract (7). Even under 
English law prostitution is, of course, not illegal, in the 
sense of being either prohibited, or punishable; and I con- 
ceive there can be no reason why the existence of a distinct 
class of prostitutes in India, with special rules of descent 
inter se, should not be recognized now, and those rules 
acted on (y). But prostitution even according to Hindu 
views is immoral, and entails degradation from caste (z). 
It is quite clear, therefore, that no English Court would look 
upon prostitution as a consideration that would support a 
contract; and it has been held that the English rule will 
also be enforced to the extent of defeating an action against 
a prostitute for lodgings, or the like, supplied to her for the 
express purpose of enabling her to carry on her trade (a). 
So it has been held that the procuring of a minor to 
be a dancing girl at a pagoda, or the disposing of her as 
such, is punishable under ss. 372 & 373 of the Indian Penal 
Code (b), and the Bombay High Court went so far as to 
hold that the adoption of a girl by persons of this class, 
to be brought up in their profession, cannot be recognised 
as conferring any rights (c). The soundness of any such 
general rule seems, however, to have been doubted by the 
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(7) Manu, viii. § 41; M. Miller, A.8. L. 50. See statutes cited, ante, § 41, 
note (g). 

(w) See Viv. Chint. 101. 

(y) Tara Munnee v. Motee,7 8. D. 273 (825) ; Shida v. Sunshidapa, Morrie 
Pt. 1. 137; Kamakshi v. Nagarathnam, 5 Mad. H.C. 161; ; and see per cur., 
Chalakonda v. Ratnachalam, 2 Mad. H. C. 78. 

(s) 3 W. MacN. 182, Sivasungu v. pares es Mad. 277; Tara Naskin v. 
Nana Lokshman, 14 Bom. 90 ; we a opa Sams, 1 1 Mad. 856 ; Muttu- 
kannu v. Paramasami, 2 Mad. 2 

(a) Goureenath v. ee 18 Suth. 445, 8. ©. 9 B.L. BR, appe. 
Bee Sutao v. Hurreerum, Bellasis, i. ; = 

(6) Ew p. Padmavati, §6 Mad. H.O. 4153 RB. v. Jaik, 6 Bom. H. P dhe G.) 
re oe Ummayi v. Tegarai, 1 Mad. 168. See, however, Reg. v. Ramanna, 
(cs) Mathura v, Zeu, 4 Bom. 845. 


Paras. 89453.) CHANGE ‘OF FAMILY USAGE. 


Bombay Court in a more recent case, and was expressly 
denied in Madras (d). So it has been held in Bombay that 
caste customs authorising a woman to abandon her hus- 
band, and marry again without his consent, were void for 
immorality (¢). And it was doubted whether a custom 
authorising her to marry again, during the lifetime of her 
husband, and with his consent, would have been valid (f). 
Among the Nairs, as is well known, the marriage relation 
involves no obligation to chastity on the part of the 
woman, and gives no rights to the man. But here what 
the law recognizes is not a custom to break the marriage 
bond, but the fact that there is no marriage bond at all (g). 
In a case before the Privy Council, a custom was set up as 
existing on the west coast of India, whereby the trustees of 
a religious institution were allowed to sell their trust. The 
judicial Committee found that no such custom was made 
out, but intimated that in any case they would have held it 
to be invalid, as being opposed to public policy (h). 


§53. The fourth class of cases mentioned before (§ 43), 
arises when circumstances occur which make the law, which 
has previously governed a family, no longer applicable, 
In one sense any new law which is adopted for the gov- 
ernance of such’ a family must be wanting, as regards that 
family, in the element of antiquity necessary to constitute 
acustom. On the other hand, the law itself which is adopted 
may be of immemorial character; the only question would 
be as to the power of the family to adopt it. We have 
already seen that a family migrating from one part of India 
to another, may either retain the law of its origin, or adopt 
that of its domicil (7). The same rule applies to a family 
which has changed its status. If the new status carries 








a oe ee pes seg Lakshman, 14 Bom. #0. Venku v. Mahalinga, 11 
of ih ermhe Bo Mh EB Heys tom 20, 0 
(f) Khemkor v. Umiashankar, 10 Bom. H. C. 88). 
th) Bajah Peomah a’ itaee Porwek, 41d 76, 8.0.1 Mad. $84 
(S) dinte, § 46, . a a $36, 
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CUSTOMARY -LAW. {Chap. sat, 


with it an obligation to submit to a.particular form of law, 
such form of law is binding upon it, If, however, it carries 
with it no such obligation, then the family is at liberty, 
either to retain so much of its old law as is consistent with 
its change of status, or to adopt the usages of any other 
class, with which the new status allows it to associate iteelf. 


§ 54. Where a Hindu has become converted to Muham- 
medanism, he accepts a new mode of life, which is governed 
by a law recognized, and enforced, in India. It has been 
stated thatthe property which he was possessed of at the time 
of his conversion will devolve upon those who were entitled 
to it at that time, by the Hindu Law, but that the property 
which he may subsequently acquire will devolve according 
to Muhammedan law (k). The former proposition, howeevr, 
must, I should think, be limited to cases where by the 
Hindu law his heirs had acquired an interest which he could 
not defeat. If he was able to disinherit any of his relations 
by alienation, or by will, it is difficult to see why he should 
not disinherit them by adopting a law which gave him a 
different line of heirs. The latter part of the proposition, 
however, has been affirmed by the Privy Council, in a case 
where it was contended that a family which had been 
converted several generations back to Muhammedanism 
was still governed by Hindu law. Their Lordships said, 
“This case is distinguishable from that of Abraham vy. 
Abraham (1). There the parties were native Christians, 
not having, as such, any law of inheritance defined by 
statute ; and, in the absence of one, this Committee applied 
the law by which, as the evidence proved, the particular 
family intended to be governed. But the written law of 
India has prescribed broadly that in questions of succession 
and inheritance, the Hindu law is to be applied to Hindus, 
and the Muhammedan law to Muhammedans; and in the 
judgment delivered by Lord Kingsdown in Abraham vy, 


om 


(k) 3 W. MecN. 181,182; Jowala v. Dharam, 10M. I. A, 887. 
() 9M.1. A. 196, 8. O. 1 Bath. (P. 0.) 1, 











Parse. 6845.) CONVERSION TO NUSAMMEDANISM. 


Abraham, p. 289, itis said that ‘this rnle must be. under- 
stood to refer to Hindus and Muhammedans, not by birth 
merely, but by religion also.’ The two cases in W. H. 
MacNaghten’s Principles of Hind. L., vol. ii., pp. 181, 182, 
which dea) with the case of converts from the Hindu to the 
Muhammedan faith, and rule that the heirs according to 
Hindu Jaw will take all the property which the deceased 
had at the time of his conversion, are also anthorities Tor 
the proposition that this subsequently acquired property is to 
be governed by the Muhammedan law. Here there is nothing 
to show conclusively when or how the property was 
acquired by ‘the great ancestor ;’ there was no conflict as in 
the cases just referred to, between Hindus and Muhamme- 
dans touching the succession to him. Whatever he had is 
admitted to have passed to his descendants, of whom all, 
like himself, were Muhammedans; and it seems to be con- 
trary to principle that, as between them, the succession 
should be governed by any but Muhammedan law. Whether 
it is competent for a family converted from the Hindu 
to the Muhammedan faith to retain for several generations 
Hindu usages and customs, and by virtue of that retention 
to set up for itself a special and customary law of inherit- 
ance, 1s a question which, so far as their Lordships are 
aware, has never been decided. It is not absolutely neces- 
sary for the determination of this appeal to decide that 
question in the negative, and their Lordships abstain from 
doing so. They must, however, observe, that to control 
the general law, if indeed the Muhammedan law admits of 
such control, much stronger proof of special usage would be 
required than has been given in this case” (m). 


§ 55. These remarks of the Judicial Committee were not 
necessary for the decision of the case before them, as they 
held that the plaintiff would equally have failed if the prin- 








(m) Jowa lee Dharum, 10M I. A. 511, 587. See Hakim Khan v. Gool Khan 
8 Oal. 896 vA which the Court, with much reason, doubted Sisdedisa ic Bee in Rup: 
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ciples of Hindu law had been applied to his claim. Nor did 
they profess absolutely to decide that a convert to Muham- 
medanism might not still retain Hindu usages, and they 
partly rest their view against such retention of usage upon 
the ground that there was no decision upon the subject. 
The. point, however, has been repeatedly decided the other 
way in Bombay, with regard toa sect called Khojahe. These 
are a class of persons who were originally Hindus, but who 
became converts to Muhammedanism ahout four hundred 
years ago, retaining however many Hindu usages, amongst 
others an order of succession opposed to that prescibed by 
the Koran. A similar sect named the Memon Cutcheea had a 
similar history and usage. In 1847, the question was raised 
in the Supreme Court of Bombay, whether this order of 
snecession could be supported, and Sir Erskine Perry, in an 
elaborate judgment, decided that it could. His decision 
has been followed in nnmerons cases in Bombay, both in 
the Supreme and Hich Court, and may be considered as 
thoroughly established (7). Tt has, however, been held that 
these decisions did not establish that the Khojas had 
adopted the entire Hindn family law, and that it could not 
be assumed withont snfficient evidence that they were 
bound by the law of partition, so far as it allows a son to 
claim a share of the family property in his father’s life- 
time (0). But although these cases may probably be taken 
as settling that an adherence to the religion of the Koran 
does not necessarily entail an adherence to its civil law, 
there may be cases in which religion and law are insepar- 
able. In such a case the ruling of the Privy Council wonld 
be strictly in point, and would debar any one who had 
accepted the religion from relying on a custom opposed to 
the law. For instance, monogamy is an essential part of 
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(n) Khojah’s case, Perry, 0.0. 110; Ganobai v. Thavur, 1 Rom. BH. 0. ur 
78; Mulbai.in the Gonda of. 2 Bom. BH. 0. 299: Rahimbai, in the Goods 
Rom. H.C, 294; Rahimathai vy. Hirbai, 8 Bom. 34; Ruddurtownesan v. Maja 
Adsl Gade race ee a homed Budich v. Basi ‘Abed, 10 Bors. 7 

v ar, i v 
Re Harnon Mahomed, 14 Bom. 189. : sia ada ed " 


(0) Ahmedbhoy v. Cassumbhoy, 18 Bon. 534, overruling 8. C. 12 Bom. 980, 





Paras. 55 & 56.] CONVERSION TO OHRISTIANITY. 


the law of Christianity. A Muhammedan, or Hindu, convert 
to Christianity could not possibly marry a second wife after 
his conversion, during the life of his first, and if he did so, 
the issue by such second marriage would certainly not be 
legitimate, any Hindu or Muhammedan usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding (p). His conversion would not invalidate 
marriages celebrated, or affect the legitimacy of issue born 
before that event. What its effect might be upon issue 
proceeding from a plurality of wives retained after he 
became a christian, would be a very interesting question, 
which has never arisen. 


§ 56. The second part of the rule above stated (q) is illus- 
trated by the case of Abraham v. Abraham (r), referred to 
above. There it appeared that there were different classes 
of native Christians of Hindu origin. Some retained Hindu 
manners and usages, wholly or chiefly, while others, who 
were known as East Indians, and who are generally of 
mixed blood, conformed in all respects to European customs. 
The founder of the family in question was of pure Hindu 
blood, and belonged to a class of native Christians which 
retained native customs, But as he rose in the world and 
accumulated property, he assumed the dress and usages 
of Europeans. He married an East Indian wife, and was 
admitted into, and recognized as a member of, the East 
Indian community. After his death the question arose 
whether his property was to be treated as the joint property 
of an undivided Hindu family, and governed by pure Hindu 
law ; or if not, whether it was to be governed by a law of 
usage, similar to Hindu or to European law. The former 
proposition was at once rejected. Their Lordships said (a) : 
“Tt is a question of parcenership and not of heirship. 
Heirship may be governed by the Hindu law, or by any 


(p) Bee Hyde v. Hyde, L. P. & D. 190; Skinner v. Orde, 14 M.I.A. 
0 3948 O10 BL. 138; 8. C.17 Bath. 37. 
(q) reece 


(r) OMT. A. 195, 8. C. } Ruth. (P.C.) 1. Native Christians are vow gov- 


erved by the Indian Sacoession Act. Ponnusami v. Dorasami, 2 Mad. 200 
Sarkies v Proronomoyee, 6 Cal. 794. 


(3) 9 M. I. A. 987, 8.0.1 Suth. (P. 0.) 5. 
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other law to which the ancestor may be subject; but 
parcenership, understood in the sense in which their Lord- 
ships here use the term, as expreasing the rights and 
obligations growing ont of the status of an undivided family, 
is the creature of, and mnst be governed by the Hindu 
law. Considering the case, then, with reference to par- 
cenership, what is the position of a member of a Hindu 
family who has become a convert to Christianity? He 
becomes, as their Lordships apprehend, at once severed 
from the family and regarded by them as an ontcast. The 
tie which bound the family together is, so far as he is 
concerned, not only loosened but dissolved. The obliga- 
tions conseqnent upon, and connected with the tie must, as 
it seems to their Lordships, be dissolved with it. Parcener- 
ship may be put an end to by a severance effected by 
partition ; if must, as their Lordships think, equally be put 
an end to by severance which the Hindn law recognizes 
and creates. Their Lordships, therefore, are of opinion 
that, upon the conversion of a Hindu to Christianity, the 
Hindu law ceases to have anv continuing obligatory force 
upon the convert. He may renounce the old law by which 
he was bound, as he has renounced his old religion ; or, if 
he thinks fit, he may abide by the old law, notwithstanding 
he has renounced the old religion.” Their Lordships then 
reviewed the facts, showing the different usages of differ- 
ent classes of Christians, and the evidence that Abraham 
had, in fact, passed from one class into another, and pro- 
ceeded to say (f): “That it is not competent to parties to 
create, as to property, any new law to regulate the sueces- 
sion to it ab intestato, their Lordships entertain no doubt ; 
but that is not the question on which this case depends. 
The question is, whether, when there are different laws as to 
property applying to different classes, parties ought not to 
be considered to have adopted the law as to property, 
whether in respect of succession ab intestato, or in other 
respects, of the class to which they belong. In this parti- 
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(0) 9M. 1. A. 242, 344, 8.C.1 Suth. (2. C.) 6, 
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cular case the question is, whether the property was bound 
by the Hindu law of parcenership.” ‘The law has not, so 
far as their Lordships can see, prohibited a Christian con- 
vert from changing his class. The mconvenience resulting 
from a change of succession consequent on a change of 
class is no greater than that which often results from a 
change of domicil. The argumentum ab inconvements cannot 
therefore be used ayainst the legality of suchachange. If 
such change takes place in fact, why should it be regarded 
as non-existing in law? Their Lordships are of opinion, 
that it was competent for Matthew Abraham, though 
himself both by origin and actually in his youth a ‘ native 
Christian,’ following the Hindu laws and customs on 
matters relating to property, to change his class of 
Christians, and become of the Christian class to which his 
wife belonged. Huis family was managed and lived in all 
respects like au Kast Indian family. In such a family the 
undivided family union, in the sense before mentioned, is 
unknown.” 


§ 07, On the same principle, where a European had 
legitimate sons by two Hindu women, and they conformed 
in all respects to Hindu habits and usages, it was held that 
they must for all purposes be treated as Hindus, and gov- 
erned by Hindu law as such. “They were not an united 
Hindu family in the ordinary sense in which that term is 
used by the text writers on Hindu law; a family of which 
the father was in his lifetime the head, and the sons ina 
sense parceners in birth, by an inchoate, though alterable, 
title; but they were sons of a Christian father by different 
Hindu mothers, constituting themselves parceners in the 
enjoyment of their property, after the manner of a Hindu 
joint family” (v). And it was held that their rights of 
succession inter se and to their mother, must be judged by 
Hindu law, which recognized such rights, and not by Eng- 
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(u) Myna Boyes v. Ootaram, 8 M.I. A. 400, 420, 8.0. 3 Suth, (P. 0.) 4, 
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lish law, which denied them (v). On the other hand, the 
vast majority of the class known as East Indians, and 
referred to in the judgment in Abraham v. Abraham, have 
been the illegitimate sons of Europeans by natives or half- 
caste women, who, from being acknowledged and cared for 
by their fathers, have adopted European modes of life. 
These, as already stated, would be governed by European 
law. 
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(e) Same case, 2 Mad. H.C. 196. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FAMILY RELATIONS. 
Marriage and Sonship. 


_ 58. No part of the Hindu Law is more anomalous than Anomalies in 
that which governs the Family relations. Not only does ma 
there appear to be a complete break of continuity between 
the ancient system and that which now prevails, but the 
different parts of the ancient system appear in this respect 
to be in direct conflict with each other. We find a law of 
inheritance, which assumes the possibility of tracing male 
ancestors in an unbroken pedigree extending to fourteen 
generations; while coupled with it isa Family Law, in which 
several admitted furms of marriage are only euphemisms for 
seduction and rape, and in which twelve sorts of sons are 
recognized, the majority of whom have no blood relation- 
ship to their own father. I am not aware that any attempt 
has hitherto been made to harmonise, or to account for, 
these apparent incunsistencies. It has been suggested, 
however, that some of the peculiarities of the system may 
be referred to the practice of polyandry, which is supposed 
to have beon once universal (a). It seems to me that the 
proved existence of such a practice would not account for the 
facts. l also doubt whether polyandry, properly so called (5), 


(a) I refer, of course, to the views put forward by Mr. McLennan throughout 
his Studies in Ancieut History, 1876. Also iu two articles in the Fortnightly 
Review, May aud Jaue, 1877. McLennan. Patriarchal Theory, ~~ 

_ (b) By polyandry, properly so called, 1 mean a syatem ander which a woman 
is the legal property of several husbands at once, as among the Todas ; or under 
which a woman, who is legally married to one husband, has the right, which he 
pannot dispute, to admit other men at her own pleasure, as among the Naire. | 
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ever prevailed among the races who were governed by the 
system now under discussion, while they were governed by 
it. It is quite possible that it may have prevailed among 
them at a still earlier stage of their history. But this 
circumstance would be immaterial, if there is reason to 
suppose that they had escaped from its influence before 
the introduction of the Family law, which we find in force at 
the time of the earliest Sanskrit writings. Still more, if 
that law can be accounted for on principles which have 
nothing to do with polyandry. It will be well, however, to 
clear the ground for the discussion, by enquiring what are 
the actual facts. 


§ 59. Among the non-aryan races of India, both the 
former and the present existence of polyandry is beyond 
dispute. Itis peculiarly common among the Hill tribes, 
who are probably aboriginal ; but it is also widely diffused 
among the inhabitants of the plains (ce). Among the 
Nairs, the woman remains in her own home after her mar- 
riage, and there associates with as many men as she 
pleases (d). The Teehurs of Oude “live together almost 
indiscriminately m large communities, and even where two 
people are regarded as married, the tie is but nominal” («). 
Among the Western Kallans of Madura, “it constantly 
happens that a woman is the wife of either ten, eight, six, 
or two husbands, who are held to be the fathers jointly 
and severally of any children that may be born of her body. 
And still more curiously, when the children of such a family 
grow up, they for some unknown reason style themselves 
the children, not often, eght, or six fathers, as the case 
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exclude cases of mere dissoluteness. No one would apply the term pol 
the institution of the cavalier servente in Italy or S pair. I aleo iat Ef 
in which a woman is allowed to offer hereell to aman, who claims a sort of 
seyret dak in the case of eae peep of Bombay ; and the anslogous 
cases of promiscuous prostitution of married women ve a sort of rel Q 
See Dubois (ed. 1862), 302; Wilsop, Works, i. 263. or ne Mons ove 
_ &c) In the Punjab it is still found existing ia Seoraj, Lahoal and Spiti. Pun- 
aba paia Law, II. 186, 187, 191. Here the t husbands an sean 
rs. 


(d) McLesnas, 147. 
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may be, but of eight and two, or six and two, or four and 
two fathers” (f). Among the Kannuvans of Madura, “a 
woman may legally marry any number of men in succes- 
sion, though she may not have two husbands at one 
and the same time. She, may, however, bestow favours on 
paramours without hindrance, provided they be of equal 
caste with her” (g). Among the Todas of the Nilgiris, as 
in Thibet, the wife is the property of all the brothers, and 
lives in their home (hk). A similar custom prevails among 
the Tiyars, or palm cultivators of Malabar and Travan- 
core (2). Among the Tottiyars, a caste of Madura, it is the 
usage for brothers, uncles, nephews and other relations, to 
hold their wives in common, and their priests compel them 
to keep up the custom, if they are unwilling ; outside the 
family they are chaste (k). 


§ 60. Itis difficult to believe that polyandry in its lowest 
form, as authorising the union of women with a plurality of 
husbands of different family, could ever have been common 
among the Aryan Hindus. Such a system, as Mr. McLen- 
nan points out (/), would necessarily produce a system of 
kinship through females, such as actually exists among the 
polyandrous tribes of the West Coast of India. Now, the 
most striking feature in the Aryan Hindu customs is the 
strictness with which kinship is traced through males. 
Except in Bengal, where the change 1s comparatively 
modern, ugnates to the fourteenth degree exclude cognates. 
This rule is connected with, if it is not based upon, their 
religious system, the first principle of which was the prac- 
tice of worshipping deceased male ancestors to the remotest 
degree (m). This, of course, involved the assumption that 
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(f) Madura Manual, Pt. 11. 54. 

(9) Ibid. 84. 

(h) Breeks, Primitive Tribea, 10. 

(1) Madras Cenxua Report, 163. 

(k) Dubois, 3; Madara Manual, Pt. II. 83. 

(L) Btndies, 124, 185. Mr. L. H. Morgan’s objections (p. 515) to the general 
propusition stated by Mr. MoLennan as to kinship thro females, seem not 
to apply to the limited form of that proposition as atated in the text. 

(m) Manu, iii, § 81—-91,129—125, 189, 193—281, 262—984; Spencer, 1. $04; 
Appr. L.; M. Miller, A. 8. Lit. 386; dnd. Wied. 285. 
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those ancestors could be identified with the most perfect 
certainty. The female ancestors were only worshipped in 
conjunction with their deceased hushands. We can be 
quite certain that this system was one of enormous antiquity, 
since we find exactly the same practice of religious offerings 
to the dead prevailing among the Greeks and Romans. 
We may assert with confidence that a usage common to 
the three races had previously existed in that ancient stock 
from which Hindus, Greeks, and Romans, alike proceeded. 
No donbt, Mr. McLennan points ont numerous indications 
of kinship through females among the Greeks, especially 
in the case of the Trial of Orestes. Bunt, if I may be 
allowed to say so, all these instances seem to be less the 
voice of a living law, than the feeble echoes of one sound- 
ing from a past that was dead (nu). T by no means deny 
that polyandry of the second, or Toda, type, may have 
existed among the Hindn Aryans. But T think that at the 
earliest times of which we have any evidence it had become 
very rare, and had fallen into complete discredit even 
where it existed. Also, that everything which we find in 
the oldest Hindu laws can be accounted for without any 
reference to it. 


§ 61. What then is the actual evidence upon the subject? 
The earliest indication of polyandry of which I am aware, 
is to be found in a hymn in the Rig-Veda, which is 
addressed to the two Asvins. “ Asvins, your admirable 
horses bore the car which you have harnessed first to the 
goal for the sake of honour; and the damsel who was the 
prize came through affection to you, and acknowledged 
your husbandship, saying, you are my lords” (0). This 
evidently points to the practice of Srayamrara, when a 
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(n}) Bee Teulon, La Mére,7. ‘‘ Rous les conquerants Aryas et Sémites s’étend 
souvent, suivant l’henreuse expression de M. d'Ecksteiv, an humus actontifique, 
Sous cette couche d’étres humains, d’avtres races ont véou, obéissant a doa lols 
gui, si elles n’ont été générales, ont régné du moins aur d’immenses étendues. 
- sey lyase i opi sur le wind a la mére, &c.’" Renalsn Tanlon, 63, 
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(o} Cited Wheeler, Hist. of India, ii. 502. 
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maiden of high rank used to offer herself as the prize to 
the conqueror in a contest of skill, and in this instance 
became the wife of several suitors at once. It is exactly 
in conformity with the well-known case of Draupadi, who, 
as the Mahabharata relates, was won at an archery match 
by the eldest of the five Pandava princes, and then became 
the wife of all. As far as T know, this is the only definite 
instance in which an Aryan woman is recorded to have 
become the legal permanent wife of several men. Un- 
doubtedly, as Professor Max Miller remarks (p) the epie 
tradition must have been very strong to compel the authors 
to record a proceeding so violently opposed to Brahmanical 
law. Yet the very description of the transaction represents 
it as one which was opposed to public opinion, and which was 
rather justified by very remote tradition than by existmg 
practice. I take the acconnt of it given by Mr. McLennan 
(g). “ The father of Dranpadi is represented by the 
compilers of the epic as shocked at the proposal of the 
princes to marry his danghter. ‘You who know the law,’ 
he is made to say, ‘must not commit an unlawfn! act which 
is contrary to usage and the Vedas.’ The reply is, ‘The 
law, O King, is subtle. We do not know its way. We 
follow the path which has been trodden by our ancestors 
in succession.’ One of the princes then pleads precedent. 
‘In an old tradition it is recorded that Iatila, of the family 
of Gotama, that most excellent of moral women, dwelt 
with seven saints; and that Varski, the daughter of a 
Mani, cohabited with ten brothers, all of them called 
Prachetas, whose souls had been purified with penance.’ ” 
Now, upon this statement the alleged ancestral nsage 
appears really to have been non-existent. The only specific 
instances that could be adduced were certainly not cases 
of marriage. They were instances of special indalgence 
allowed to Rishia, who had passed out of the order of married 
men, and whose greatness of spiritual merit made it impossi- 
ble for them to commit sin (r). It is also to be remembered 
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(p) A. 8. Lit. 44. (q) Fort. Rev., May 1877, 608. 
(r) See Apastamba, ii. vi. 18, § 8—16, and post, § 69. 
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that the Pandava princes were Kshatriyas, to whom greater 
license was allowed in their dealings with the sex, and for 
whom the loosest forms of marriage were sanctioned (s). 
If polyandrous practices existed among the aborigines 
whom they conquered, these would naturally be imitated 
by them. Just asthe English knights who settled beyond 
the Pale became Hibernis Hiberntores. On the other hand, 
in a passage of the Ramayana (ft), where the Rakshasa 
meets Rama and his brother wandering with Sita, the wife 
of the former, the giant accosts them in language of much 
moral indignation, saying, “Oh little dwarfs, why do yon 
come with your wife into the forest of Dandaka, clad in the 
habit of devotees, and armed with arrows, bow and scimitar ? 
Why do you two devotees remain with one woman? Why 
are you, oh profligate wretches, corrupting the devout 
sages?” The giant seems to have looked upon polyandry 
with the same abhorrence as Draupadt’s father. 


§ 62. Other passages of the Mahabharata are referred 
to, which seem rather to evidence the greatest grossness, 
and want of chastity, in the relations between the sexes, 
than anything hke polyandry. It is said that “ women 
were formerly unconfined, and roamed about at their 
pleasure independent. Though in their youthful innocence 
they abandoned their husbands, they were guilty of no 
offence ; for such was the rule in early times. This ancient 
custom is even uow the law for creatures born as brutes, 
which are free from lust and anger. This custom is sup- 
ported by authority, and is observed by great Rishis, and 
it is still practised among the northern Kurus.’ Dr. Muir 
goes on to add, “ A stop was, however, put to the practice 
by Svetaketu, whose indignation was on one occasion 
aroused by a Brahman taking his mother by the hand, and 
inviting her to go away with hin, although his father, in 

{s) Manna, iii. § 26. 
(t) Cited Wheeler, Hist. India, ii. 241. Mr. V. N. Mundlik (p. 897) says that 
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whose presence this occurred, informed him that there was 
10 reason for his displeasure, as the custom was one which 
1ad prevailed from time immemorial. But Svetaketu could 
10t tolerate the practice ; and introduced the existing rule. 
4 wife and a husband indulging in promiscuous intercourse 
vere thenceforward guilty of sin” (u). So the Gandhara 
3rahmans of the Punjab are said “to corrupt their own 
isters and daughters-in-law, and to offer their wives to 
thers, hiring and selling them hke commodities for money. 
[heir women, being thus given up to strangers, are conse- 
juently shameless ;” as might have been expected (rv). In 
yxxactly the saine way, the Koravers of Southern India, who 
ire not polyandrous, sell and mortgage their wives and 
laughters when they are in want of money (i). Of course, 
leheacy, or chastity, must be utterly unknown in such a 
tate of society. But these very texts seem to show that 
rach wife was appropriated to a single husband, though he 
vas willing to allow her the greatest freedum of action (7). 


§ 63. When we come tothe law writers it is quite certain 
chat ® woman could never have more than one husband at 
i time. But we also find that sunship and marriage seem 
‘oO stand in no relation to each other. A man’s son need 
aot have been begotten by his father, nor need he have been 
produced by his father’s wife. How is such a state of the 
family, which appears to set genealogy at defiance, recon- 
“lable with a system of property which is based upon the 
strictest ascertainment of pedigree? I beheve the answer 
8 simply this—that a son was always assigned in Jaw to 
the male who was the legal owner of the mother. Further, 
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(w) Muir, A. S. T. ii. 418 (2nd ed.) The first passage iv cited by Mr. McLen. 
wan, p. 173, u., trom the lat ed., ii, 336. Seealso uther passages from the Maha- 
bharata, cited 2 Dig, 382 —394. 


(v) Muir, A. 8. ‘T. ii. 482, 483. 
(tv) Madras Cenausa Report, 167. 


(2) Mr, V. N. Mandlik eays of tho passages cited from Dr. Muir ‘' To me the 
whole chapter shows that the Northern kurus wero then what the Naire in 
bar are now ; so thut a man did not know hiv own father.’ But be admite 
that these and similar ges ‘* point to times anterior to the compilation of 
the Vedas. For even in the earliest Veda marriage appears to have become 4 
Well estubliehed institution,” pp. 8¥5—38¥7. 
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that the filial relation was itself capable of being assigned 
over by the person to whom the son was subject, or by the 
son himself if emancipated. If I am right in this view, the 


theory that the levirate is invariably a survival of poly- 
andry will fall to the ground, 


§ 64. The various sorts of sons recognized by the early 
writers were the following. The legitimate son (aurasa), 
the son of an appointed daughter (putrika putra), the son 
begotten on the wife (kshetraja), the son born secretly 
(gudhaja), the damsel’s son (kanina), the son taken with 
the bride (sahudha), the son of a twice married woman 
(paunarbhava), the son by a Sudra woman (nishada), or by 
a concubine (parasara), the adopted son (dattaka), the son 
made (kritrima), the son bought (kritaka), the son cast off 
(apaviddha), and the son self-given (svtayamdatiaka) (y). 
Of these it will be at once seen that the five last never could 
be the actual sons of their father, and of the other nine 
only the first and the last two need be. Of the remaining 
seven, some necessarily, and others probably, were not be- 
gotten by him at all. Further, many of these were not 
even the offspring of his wife. The problem for solution 18, 
how they came to be considered as his sons? To answer 
this, we must enquire into the Hindu idea of paternity. 


§ 65. In modern times children are a luxury to the rich, 
an encumbrance tothe poor. In early ages female offspring 
stood in the same position, but male issue was passionately 
prized. The very existence of a tribe, surrounded by ene- 
mies, would depend upon the continual multiplication of its 
males. ‘The sonless father would find himself without pro- 
tection or support in sickness or old aye, and would see his 
land passing into other hands, when he became unable to 
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(y; Baudhayann, xvii. 2, § 10—24; Gautama, xxviii. § 82, 38; Vasishtha, x¢ii. 
§ 9—22; Vishnu, xv. § 1-27; Narada, siti. § 17—20, 45—47 ; Manu, ix. 
-—140, 158—184 ; Devala, 3 Dig. 154; Yama, 1b. 154; Yajnavalkya, i § 138 
182 ; Mit., i. 21. Apastumba stands alone among the earlier writers in only 
recognizing the legitimate son, ii. vi. 18, § 1—11. 


The annexed table shows the orderin which the different sons are placed 
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piness in the next depended upon his having a contihuous 
line of male descendants, whose duty it would be to make 
the periodical offerings for the repose of his soul. Hence 
the works of the Sanskrit sages state it to be the first duty 
of man to become the possessor of male offspring, and 
imprecate curses upon those who die without a son (z). 
Where a son was 80 indispensable, we might expect that 
every contrivance would be exhausted to procure one. 
What has been already said about the relations between 
the sexes in early times would make it certain that neither 
delicacy, nor sentiment, would stand in the way. 


§ 66. A frequent subject for discussion in Manu is as to 
the property in a child. He says: “They consider the 
male issue of a woman as the son of the lord: but on the 
subject of that lord, a difference of opinion is mentioned in 
the Veda; some giving that name to the rea] procreator of 
the child, and others applying it to the married possessor 
of the woman.” He argues the point on the analogy of 
seed sown by a stranger on the land of another, or of flocks 
impregnated by a strange male. He sums up by declar- 
ing: “Thus men who have no marital property in women, 
but sow in the fields owned by others, may raise up fruit to 
the husbands, but the procreator can have no advantage 
from it. Unless there be a special agreement between the 
owners of the land and of the seed, the fruit belongs clearly 
to the landowner, for the receptacle is more important 
than the seed. But the owners of the seed and of the soil 
may be considered in this world as joint owners of the crop, 
which they agree by special compact, in consideration of 
the seed, to divide between them” (a). The conflicting 
opinions referred to by Manu are probably the texts men- 
tioned by the early Sutra writers (6). In one of these 


Se ~vnaermiteetiapieet aptebenetny stoma teernataenis sensiemnmatmonhirenttate st 


Pied) Dn ee § 1—5; Vish., xv. § 48—46; Manu, vi. § 86, 87, ix. § 45; 
: heya ix. § 82—45, 48—55, 181; x. § 70; Nar., xii. § 56-60. Viramit., 
P A Gecageiae aaa $6, 7,and note ; Baudh., ii, 2, §25; Vasish., xvii. § 6, 7. 
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passages quoted from the Vedas, a husband is reported as 
announcing, with considerable naiveté, that he will not any 
longer allow his wives to be approached by other men, 
since he has received an opinion “that a son belongs to him 
who begot him in the world of Yama.” In this world, it is 
to be observed, there seems to be no doubt entertained that 
the son begotten by others on his wife would be his own. 


§ 67. It was upon this principle—viz., that a son, by y 


whomsoever begotten, was the property of the husband of 
the mother—that the kshetraja, or son begotten upon a wife, 
ranked so high in the list of subsidiary sons. The Mahab- 
harata and Vishnu Purana relate how king Saudasa, being 
childless, induced Vasishtha to beget for hima son upon his 
wife Damayanti. So king Kalinga is represented as request- 
ing the old Rishi Dirghatamas to beget offspring for him ; 
and Pandu, when he became a Sunnyasi, accepted, as his 
own, sons begotten upon his wife by strangers. The same 
passage of the Mahabharata which relates how Svetaketu 
put an end to promiscuons intercourse on the part of hus- 
bands and wives, also states that a wife, when appointed 
by her husband to raise up seed to him by connection with 
another man, is guilty of sin if she refuses (c). And so the 
law-books expressly sanction the begetting of offspring by 
another on the wife of a man who was impotent, or dis- 
ordered in mind, or incurably diseased ; and the son so 
begotten belonged to the incapacitated husband (da). No 
rule is laid down that the person employed to beget offspring 
during the husband’s life should be a near relation, or any 
relation (e). In fact, in the instances just mentioned, the 
procreator, who was called in aid, was not only not of the 
same family, but was not even of the same caste, the owner 





(c) Muir, A. 8. T. i. 418, 419; Wilson, Works, v.38)0; M. Miler, A. S. 
Lit. 56; 3 Dig. 252. 

(d) Baudh., ii. 2, § 12; Manu, ix. § 163, 167, 208. § 162 shows that aman 
might bave a son begotten by procuration, and also a son begotten by himeelf. 

(e) Apastamba, who is etrongly opposed to the Niyoga, says (ii. x. 237 § 3) 
that a hueband shall not make over his wife, who occupies the posite of a . 
télia, to others than to his gentilis in order to cause children to be begotten for 
himself. It is probable that this refers to an authority to beget after the hus- 
band’s death, If not, it is merely a restriction on the old usage. 
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of the wife being a Kshatriya, and his assistant being a 
Brahman. 


§ 68. The begetting of offspring upon the widow of a 
man who had left no issue is, of course, merely an extension 
of the practice just discussed (f). But there was this differ- 
ence between the two cases; that in the latter, for the first 
time, the element of fiction was introduced. In the former 
case, the husband became the father, not by any fiction of 
paternity, but by the simple fact that he was the owner of 
the mother. But after his death the ownership had 
ceased ; unless, indeed, by another fiction, he was consider- 
ed as still surviving in her (9). Therefore, unless the 
husband had given express direction during his lifetime, 
the process to be adopted was to be as like as possible to 
an actual begetting by him, or was to be such a substituted 
begetting as he would probably have sanctioned. Hence, 
such a connection was never permitted when the widow 
had issue already. Nor was it to be continued further 
than was necessary for the purpose of conception. Nor 
was it allowable to procreate more than one son, though at 
one time it was thought that a second might lawfully be 
produced (hk). Nor was the widow allowed to consort with 
any one she pleased, or to do so at all merely of her own 
free will. The procreator was to be the brother of the 
deceased if possible, or, if he was not attainable, a near 
sapinda (3). This was either to enhance the fiction of 
paternity ; or, perhaps, still further to exclude any personal 
feeling on the part of the widow. Further, some authorisa- 
tion was necessary, though it is not very clearly stated by 
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(f) This alone is the levirate referred to by Mr. McLennan, see Fort. Rev., 
May, 1877. The general usage of begetting a son upon the wife of another on 
his behalf was known by the term Niyoga, (that is, order or commission) of 
which the levirate waz only a apecial instance. 

(g} Manu, ix, § 43; Vribaspati, 3 Dig. 458. 

(h) Manu, ix. §58—68, 143, 147; Narada, xii. § 62, 80—88 ; Yama, 2 Dig. 468. 

x Gantama, xviil. § 4—7, xxviii. 23; Manu, ix. §59; Narads, xii. § 60 

fn Tejoarelt ye as 6198. Mana, pormi " met - papaya or another. a dry 
8 era relat ive or another uks us in his glose adda the ocd alee 
as limiting the vague word another 
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whom it was to be given. Ina legend mentioned: in the © 


Mahabharata, Vyasa begets children on both the widows 
of his brother, at the request of Satyavat, the mother of 
the deceased (k). Gautama asserts that the widow must 
obtain the permission of her Gurus. Narada speaks of 
the authorisation as being given to the widow by her 
spiritual parents, or by her relations. Manu merely speaks 
of her being authorised, to which Kulluka Bhatta adds by 
the husband or spiritual guide. Yajnavalkya refers to the 
authority of the latter (J). It is quite plain that even the 
brother could not perform the act without some external 


authority. 


§ 69. If I am right in this view, it is evident that the 
levirate, as practised among the Aryan Hindus, was not a 
survival of polyandry. The levir did not take his brother’s 
widow as his wife. He simply did for his brother, or other 
near relation, when deceased, what the latter might have 
authorised him, or any other person, to do during his life- 
time. And this, of course, explains why the issue so raised 
belonged to the deceased and not to the begetter. If it 
were a relic of polyandry, the issue would belong to the 
surviving polyandrous husband, and the wife would pass 
over to him as his wife. Such a course would have been 
natural enough even among Hindus, and, as we shall see 
presently, the practice actually existed (m). But it is some- 
thing completely different from the Hindu Niyoga. And 
the same explanation which accounts for the origin of the 
levirate accounts, also, for its extinction. As soon as any 
idea of mutual fidelity, sentiment, or delicacy, arose as an 
element in the marriage union, the notion of allowing issue 
to be begotten on a wife would become most repulsive. 
And as that practice died away, the usage of authorising 
it in regard to a widow would naturally die away also, 
though it might continue longer in the latter case than 1 in 





(k) Ind. Wied. 376 
ss  Pagantame, xviii. 88; Narada, xii. § 80-87 ; Manu, ix. § 58; Yujuavalkya, 


(m) Post, § 70, 
. 10 
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the former. We can see that a considerable amount of 
refinement in the relations between man and wife had 
already sprung up at the date of our compilation of Manu 
(n) ; and we can understand how it came about, that texts 
were interpolated forbidding a practice which the preceding 
texts had sanctioned and regulated (0). The Niyoga would 
also become unpopular, as partition became more common. 
So long as the family remained undivided, the afterborn 
son would be merely an additional mouth to feed, accom- 
panied by a pair of hands to work, and he would take upon 
himself the entire duty of performing the recurring cere- 
monies to his quasi-father. But as soon as the practice of 
division sprang up, he would be entitled to claim a share, 
and to stand generally in his parent’s place. At one time, 
too, it appears that the widow had a right to manage the 
property of her deceased husband on his behalf (p). Natu- 
rally the relations would cease to authorise an act which 
tended to defeat their own rights. 


§ 70. The actual marriage of a widow with the brother 
of her deceased husband is, of course, something quite 
different from the levirate. This was sanctioned by Manu 
in the single case of a girl who had been left a virgin 
widow (q). The practice still exists in many parts of India. 
It has been found among the Ideiyars, a pastoral race of 
Southern India; in Orissa, among the Jat families of the 
Punjab, both Brahman and Rajputs; and among some of 
the Rajput class of Central India. In the Punjab such 
marriages are considered of an inferior class, and do not 
give the issue full right of inheritance (r). Such marriages 
may in some cases be a relic of polyandry, but they seem 
to me capable of a much simpler explanation. There is 
nothing in the usage of itself unnatural and revolting, The 

(n) Mann, iii. § 45, 55—62, ix. § 101—108. 

(0) Mann, ix. § 64—68. 


(p) Manu, ix. § 210, 146, 190. 
(g) Manu, ix. § 60, 70 


(r) Madrae Gensus Rep. 149; Punjab Cust. 94; Lyall, Fort. Rev. | 
103; Sarvadhikari, 628, un. unjab Cust. 94; Lyall, Fort. Rev., Jan. 1877 
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marriage of a woman with two brothers successively is 
merely the converse of the marriage of a man with two 
sisters successively, a sort of union which, though illegal, 
is by nO means uncommon in Great Britain, and which is 
absolutely legal in several of our colonies. Marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister is believed to be very common 
among the lower orders, from the simple fact that a sister- 
in-law very frequently becomes a permanent member of the 
family during the life of the sister, and continues in it after 
her death. She naturally takes the place of her sister as 
mother and wife. Exactly the same facts would lead to 
the converse result in a Hindu undivided family. On the 
death of the husband the widow would continue to reside 
in the same house with her brother-in-law. He would take 
possession of all the effects of his deceased brother, not as 
heir, but as manager of the family corporation by virtue of 
seniority (s). Ata time when women were regarded merely 
as chattels (t), the wives of the deceased would naturally 
pass over to the manager, who was bound to support them. 
To take the illustration from Scandinavian history cited by 
Mr. McLennan: ‘“ Now Bork sets up his abode with Mor- 
dissa, and takes his brother’s widuw to wife with his 
brother’s goods ; that was the rule in those days, and wives 
were heritage like other things.” The only difference is, 
that the Hindu Mordissa would have been living all along 
in the house with the Hindu Bork, and that on the death 
of her husband the latter would have become her natural 
protector and legal guardian. The transition to husband 
is so natural that it is strange it did not more universally 
take place. 





(8s) Among some tribes of the Puninb the custom is that the widow should 
marry not her husband’s elder brother but his younger brother. Punjab Cus- 
tomary Law, LI. 94. 

(t) The prohibition against dividing women ata partition (Manu, ix. § 219; 
Gautama, xxviii. § 45) aeema to point to a time when they had heen looked upon 
merely as a part of the family property. Perhaps those curious texts which 
state the liability of a man who had taken the wife, or widow, of another to pay 
his d-bts, may be founded on the same principle (1 Dig. 821—328, 2 Dig. 476 ; 
Narada, iii. § 21-26; V. May, v. 4, 3 16, 17; Spencer, i. 680; post, § 302.) 
Accordingly Narada says (ii). § 28, 24), ‘In all the four classes, wives and 
gouds go together; he who takes a man’s wives takes his property also.”’ ‘‘ The 
wife ia considered as the dead man’s property.” 
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-§ 71. The same principle, viz., that the son belongs to the 
owner of the mother, can be shown with greater ease in the 
other cases. The secretly born son is described by Vishnu 
as follows: “The son who is secretly born in the house is 
the sixth. He belongs to him on whose bed he was born” (u). 
Manu is to the same effect, and the gloss of Kulluka Bhatta 
shows that the mother is supposed to be a married woman, 
whose husband’s absence makes it certain that he was not 
the father. Yet the child belongs to him (v). In the case 
of the son of a damsel (Kanina) born in her father’s house, 
if she marries, the son belongs to the husband, and inherits 
to him. If she does not marry, he belongs to, and is the 
heir of, her father, under whose dominion she remains (w). 
So, “if a pregnant young woman marry, whether her 
pregnancy be known or unknown, the male child in her 
womb belongs to the bridegroom, and is called a son received 
with his bride” (Sahodha) (x). As regards the sons of 
twice married women (paunarbhava), and of disloyal wives, 
Narada lays down the same rule.“ Their offspring belongs 
to the begetter, if they have come under his dominion, in 
consideration of a price he had paid to the husband. But 
the children of one who has not been sold belong to her 
husband” (y). Of course the children of a woman who had 
actually been married to a second husband would, a fortvors, 
have belonged to him (2). 


§ 72. The same consideration seem to govern the case of | 
a child by a concubine, who is classed by some writers with 
the child by a Sudra (a). The union of a man of the higher 
classes with a Sudra was, in the later law, though not 














(u) Visuiou, xv. § 13, 14. 

(v) Manu, ix. §170. Viramit., 1. 2, § 3. 

(ve) Vishou, xv. §10—12; Vasishtha, xvit. : 14; Narada, xiii. § 17,18. The 
Virsmitrodaya, p. 118, says that the child belongs to the father of the women 
vr husband, according as she was »ffianced or not at the time of birth. This is 
also the view taken by Nanda Pandita in the Vaijayanti. Jolly, § 159. 

(x) Manu, ix. § 173; Vishnu, xv. § 15-17; Narada, xiii. § 37. 

y arses , is ae definition of a *'‘ paunarbhava,"’ see Vishnu 
xv. § 7-9; Maua, ix. § 175; Narada, xii. § 46—49; Vasi + 
(z) Katyayana, 3 Dig. 236. : Sui, VMSWD ERS SEES te: 

(a; See Bandhayana, ti 2, $21, 22: Vishuu, xv. § 27, note. 
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originally, looked upon as so odious, that the son. was only 
entitled to maintenance, and not to inheritance (b). And 
the position of a son born to him by a concubine was no 
better (c). But the son of a Sudra by a concubine was 
always entitled to inherit under certain events. The dis- 
tinction, however, seems to have been taken, that in order 
to do so, he must have been begotten upon a woman who 
was under the absolute control of the begetter. Manu 
speaks of the son begotten by a man of the servile class 
“on his female slave, or on the female slave of his male 
slave” (d). And so Narada says, “there is no issue if a 
man has had intercourse with a woman in the house of 
another man; and it is termed fornication by the learned 
if a woman has intercourse with a man in the house of 
a stranger” (e). Obviously, because in the latter case the 
woman is not under lis dominion. Her issue would belong 
to the person who was her owner. 


§ 73. The case of the son of the appointed daughter is a 
little more complicated, but appears to me to be explicable 
in the same way. She was lawfully married to her hus- 
band. Yet her son became the son of her father, if he had 
no male issue; and he became so, not only by agreement 
with her husband, but by a mere act of intention on the 
part of her father, without any consent asked for or obtained. 
Hence a man was warned not to marry a girl without 
brothers, lest her father should take her first son as his 
own (f/f). Now Vasishtha quotes a text of the Vedas as 
showing that “the girl who has no trother comes back to 
the males of her own family, to her father and the rest. 
Returning she becomes their son” (g). In her case, there- 
fore, the father seems to have retained his dominion over 


ee 





, (b) CF. Manu, iii. § 13—19, ix. § 145—155,178; Gautama, xxviii. § 39; Devala, 
3 Dig. 188, and other authorities cited 3 Dig. 115—~-133 ; Yajuavalkya, ii. § 125. 
(¢) Mitakshbura, i. 12, § 8. 
(d) Mano, ix. § 179. 
(e) Narada, xis. § 61. 
(f) Gautoma, xxviii. §19, 20; Manu, iii. § TL. 
(9) Vasishtha, xvii. § U2. 
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her, to the extent of being able to appropriate her son if 
he wished it (h). The same result of course followed, where 
the marriage took place with an express agreement that 
this dominion should be reserved (1). 


A custom precisely similar to that of the son of an 


' appointed daughter still @*ists among the Nambudri Brah- 
mans of the Malabar Coast in Madras. They are believed 


to have emigrated from Eastern India about 1200 or 1500 
years ago, bearing with them a system of Hindu law ef an 
archaic character, more nearly representing that of the. 
Sutra writers than the later form to be found in the Mitak- 
shara (k). Where a Nambudri has no male issue, he may 
give his daughter in Sarvasvadhanam marriage. The 
result of such a marriage is that if a son is born, he 
inherits to, and is for all purposes the son of, his father-in- 
law. If there is no male issue, or on failure of such issue, 
the property of the wife’s family does not belong to the 


«husband, but reverts to the family of the father-in-law (l). 


§ 74. The remaining sons are all adopted sons, and 
avowedly the original property of their natural parents. 


_ Their case will be separately treated in the next chapter. 
The only matter of remark bearing on the present enquiry 


is this; that in two of the cases, v7z., the son given (dattaka) 
and the son bought (kritaka), the boy was a minor, and 


~ the right in him was given over by those who had dominion 


over him, and could be given over by no one else (§ 119). 
In the case of the son made (kritrima), the youth was of 
full age, and therefore able to dispose of himself; and 
in the case of the son self given (svayamdattaka) or cast off 
(apaviddha) he had been abandoned, or ill treated by his 





(h) Tn Russia, a father retains his dominion over his daughter after marriage, 
aod may claim her #ervices ut his own home if they are required in case of ill- 
ness, or by the death of his wife. See an article on Marriage Customs, in the 
Pall Mall Budget, xix. 249, one of a series on The Russians of tu-day. 

4) Baudhasana, ii. 2, § 11. 
k an v. Secretary of State, 11 Mad. 187, 160. 
(t) 11 Mad. 158, 162. Kumaran vy. Narayanan, 9 Mad. 260. 
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parents, or had lost them. Their dominion had accordingly 
come to an end (m). ” 


§ 75. All of these sons, except the legitimate and the li but two now 
adopted, are long since obsolete (mn). Possibly traces of the °°!" 
old usage may still linger on in remote districts. Jagan- 
natha says that in Orissa it is sfill the practice with some ... 
people to raise up issue on the wife of a brother, but his 
own opinion is strongly expressed against the legality of 
such.a proceeding. Mr. Colebrooke states that, in his time, 
_ the practice of appointing brothers to raise up male issue 
to deceased, impotent, or even absent brothers, still pre- 
‘vailed in Orissa. Mr. Rajkumar Sarvadhikari says in 
reference to this statement,— From all the enquiries we 
have made on the subject, it appears that the: practice is 
highly reprobated among the higher classes in Orissa, and - 
if it exists among the lower classes at all, it exists in such 
a fofm:; that it is of no importance whatever from a juridi- 
cal point of view.” He adds, that among some of the rich. : 
and noble classes in Orissa, the practice of Niyoga has pro+ 
bably assumed the modernised form of marriage with an 
elder brother’s widow (v). The same reason which caused 
the Kshetraja son to fall into disrepute, necessarily led. 
to the disappearance of several of the others also. The 
increasing strictness of the marriage tie made a husband ‘ 
refuse to recognize as his son any issue which was not 
begotten upon his own wife by himself, or at all events 
might not be supposed to have been so begotten, This 
would eliminate from the list of sons the Kanina, the Gud- | 
haja, and the Sahodha, unless, in the latter case, the son - 


2 


(m) Bandhayana, ii. 2,§ 13, 14, 16, 19, 21; Vasishtha, xvii. § 17—20 ; Vishnu, 
xv. § 18-26; Mann, ix. § 168, 169, 174,177; port, § 94. Similarly in Rome 
there wore two sorta of adoption; udoptio, properly eo called of a child who waa 
under the dominion of another, and adrogatio, of a person who was sé juris, 

(n) Vihaspati, 8 Dig. 271; Aditya, Purana, ¢b. 272, 288; Apararka, cited, 
Rarvadhikari, 512 ; V. May, iv. 4, § 46; Dattaka Mimaman, i. § 64; Swriti Chan- 
drikn, x. 1 5; D. Ch. i. 9; 3 Bor. 436; post, § 94. The mention of them in 
works so lute aa the Daya Bhaga canuot be taken as any evidenoé that they 
were still recognized at that time. See ante, § 15. Sarvadhikari, 612. 

(0) $ Dig 288, 289, 276, note. Sarvadbikeri, 528. 
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conceived before marriage was born after marriage (p). 
When a second mariage came to be forbidden (§ 88), the 
Paunarbhava would follow the same fate (g). The practice 
of appointing a daughter would also fall into disuse, since 
so long as it lasted there would be a difficulty in finding a 
husband for a girl who had no brothers. It was probably 
at this period that the son of a daughter not appointed 
came to take the high, rank which he at present occupies, 
in the list of heirs (r). Among the Nambudris in Malabar, 
the son of the appointed daughter is still recognised as heir 
to his maternal grandfather, where the marriage of the 
daughter has taken place according to the form known as 
Sarvasvadhanam ; the formula used being, “I give unto 
thee this virgin, who has no brother decked with jewels ; 
the son who may be born of her shall be my son” (8). In 
one case the Judicial Committee intimated a doubt whether 
such a son might not even now be lawfully created in the 
orthodox parts of India (¢). It is improbable, however, 
that this doubt will be found to have any substantial foun- 
dation. The cessation of marriage between persons of 
different classes (} 84) would similarly put an end to the 
Nishada. The five sorts of adopted sons would alone re- 
main. These are reserved for future discussion (§ 93). 


§ 76. The above statements will show that in the view of 
early Hindu law, sonship was not by any means founded on 
marriage. A consideration of the marriage law itself will 
show that in ancient times it meant something very different 
from what it does at present. Eight forms of marriage 
are described by Manu, and in less detail by Narada and 


Ae rma eh eer ot sen etmmnm er A 
nets materi | aed. mle» ie a putas BLmRE Sere 





(p) See Collector of Trichinopoly v. Lekkamani, 11. A. 288, 2 
LBM S.C. 21 uth. 358. entre pee 
q) The Sudder Court of Bengal, however, admitted that by local 

ason might inherit. Jn the particular instance, that of the Nac Bavenat 
ere the custom was negatived, Aluhun Singh vy. Chuan Kai, 18. D. A. 
(r) See post, § 483. 

(s) Kumaran v. Narayan, 9 Mad. 260 

(t) Thakur Jeebnath Sigh v. Court of Wards, 21. A. 163; 23 Suth P. C., 


409. 8.C.15B.L. R. 


Paras. 75-77.] EARLY LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


Yajnavalkya (uv). ‘The ceremony of Brahma, of the Devas, 
of the Rishis, of the Prajapatis, of the Asuras, of the 
Gandharvas, and of the Rakshasas; the eighth, and basest, 
is that of the Pisachas. The gift of a daughter, clothed 
only with a single robe, to a man learned in the Veda, whom 
her father voluntarily invites, and respectfully receives, 
is the nuptial rte called Brahma. The rite which sages 
call Daiva, is the gift of a daughter, whom her father has 
decked in gay attire, when the sacrifice is already begun, 
to the officiating priest, who performs that act of religion. 
‘When the father gives his daughter away, having received 
from the bridegroom one pair of kine, or two pairs, for 
uses prescribed by law, that marriage is termed Arsha. 
The nuptial rite called Prajapatya, is when the father gives 
away his daughter with due honour, saying distinctly, 
‘May both of you perform together your civil and religious 
duties.” When the bridegroom, having given as much 
wealth as he can afford to the father and paternal] kinsmen, 
and to the damsel herself, takes her voluntarily as his 
bride, that marriage is named Asura. The reciprocal con- 
nection of a youth and a damsel with mutual desire, is the 
marriage denominated Gandharva, contracted for the pur- 
pose of amorous-.embraces, and proceeding from sensual 
inclination. The seizure of a maiden by force from her house, 
while she weeps and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen 
and friends have been slain in battle or wounded, and their 
houses broken open, is the marriage styled Rakshasa. 
When the lover secretly embraces the damsel, either sleeping 
or flushed with strong liquor, or disordered in her intellect, 
that sinful marriage, called Pisacha, is the eighth and the 
basest.” 


§ 77. It is obvious that these forms are founded upon 
different views of the marriage relation, that they belong 
to different stages of society, and that their relative 





(%) Mana, iii.§ 20—48 ; Narada, xii. 39-45 ; Yajuavalkysa, i. §58—61; Apas. 
tambe, ii, 11 and 12, and Vasishtha, i, 28-36, omit the Prajapatya and Pisacha 
8. 
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antiquity is exactly in the inverse ratio to the order in 
which they are mentioned. The last three point to a time 
when the rights of parents over their daughters were 
unknown or disregarded, and when men procured for them- 
selves women (they can hardly yet be called wives) by 
force, fraud, or enticement. But even these three show 
variations of barbarism. The Pisacha form is more like 
the sudden lust of the ourang-outang than anything 
human. The first dawning of the conjugal idea cannot 
have arisen, when the name of marriage could be given 
to a connection, which it would be an exaggeration to 
describe as temporary. The Rakshasa form is simply 
the marriage by capture, the existence of which, coupled 
with the practice of exogamy, Mr. McLennan has tracked 
out in the most remote ages and regions. It is at the 
present day practised among the Meenas, a robber tribe 
of central India, and among the Gonds of Berar, not as a 
symbol but a matter of real earnest; as real as any other 
form of robbery (v). The connection between the Rakshasa 
and the Gandharva forms is evidenced by the fact that both 
were considered luwiul for the warrior tribe (w). The latter 
is an advance beyond the former in this respect, that it 
assumes a state of society in which a friendly, though 
perhaps stealthy, intercourse was possible between man and 
woman before their union, and in which the inclinations of 
the female were consulted. Both forms admitted of a 
permanent connection, though there is certainly nothing in 
the definition to show that permanence was a necessary 
element in either transaction. The remaining forms of 
marriage all] agree in this, that the dominion of the parents 
over the daughter was fully recognized, and that the 
essence of the marriage consisted in a formal transfer of 
this dominion to the husband. 


§ 78. The Asura form, or marriage by purchase, which 


(v) Lyall, Asiatic Studies, 163. V.N. Mandlik, 441. 8 survivels of this 
practice in the Panjab, see Punjab Customary Law, ii. 9 
(w) Mann, iii. § 26. 


Paras, 77 & 78.) EFOBMS OF MARRIAGE. 


the Sanskrit writers so much contemn (2), was probably the 
next in order of antiquity to those already mentioned. 
When it became impossible, or inconvenient, to obtain 
wives by robbery or stealth, and when it was still necessary 
to obtain them from another tribe (y), the only other mode 
would be to obtain them by purchase. And, of course, the 
same system would survive even when marriage was per- 
mitted within the tribe, though not within the family, if an 
unmarried girl was a valuable commodity in the hands of 
her own family, either as a servant, while she remained 
unmarried, or as a possible wife, where the balance of the 
sexes rendered it difficult to obtain wives. As delicacy 
increased in the relation between the sexes, marriage by 
sale would fall into disrepute from its resemblance to pros- 
titution (z). Hence Manu says: “Let no father, who 
knows the law, receive a gratuity however small for giving 
his daughter in marriage, since the man who through 
avarice takes a gratuity for that purpose is a seller of his 
offspring” (a). The Arsha forin, which is one of the 
approved forms, appears to be simply a survival from the 
Asura, the substantial price paid for the girl having 
dwindled down to a gift of shght, or nominal, value (b). 
Another mode of preserving the symbol of sale while reject- 
ing the reality, appears to have been the receipt of a gift 
of real value, such as a chariot and a hundred cows, which 
was immediately returned to the giver, much in the same 
way as our Indian officials touch a valuable nuzzur, which 
is at once removed by the servants of the donor. This 
arrangement is said by Apastamba to have been prescribed 
by the Vedas “in order to fulfil the law,”—that 18, appar- 
ently, the ancient law, by which the binding form of mar- 
riage was a sale (c). The ultimate compromise, however, 
appears to have been that the present given by the suitor 








(w) Mann, iii. § 41. 

(y) See as to this necessity, post, § 82. 

(s) See Teulon, 18. Tusco more tute tibt dotem quaris corpore. 

(a) Mana, iii. 5 5, ix. § 98, 100. 

eo aa te 
, dc) Apastamba, ii. vi. 13, . See Mayr. 155, Who compares the Roman 
‘Coemptio,’’ and the German “ Fraukauf, o 
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was received by the parents for the benefit of the bride, 
and became her dowry. Manu says: “ When money or 
goods are given to damsels, whose kinsmen receive them 
not for their own use, it is no sale; it is merely a token of 
courtesy and affection to the brides” (d). This gift, which 
was called her fee (gulka), passed in a peculiar course of 
devolution to the woman’s own brothers; that is, back 
again into her original family, instead of to her own female 
heirs. One rendering of the text of Gautama which regulates 
this succession, even allowed the fee to go to her brothers 
during her life. In either view, it was evidently considered 
to be something over which her family had special mghts. 
If they abandoned the possession, they retained the rever- 
sion (e). This was probably the reason that where a girl, 
who had been allowed to pass maturity, exercised her right 
of choosing a husband for herself, the bridegroom was not 
to give a nuptial present to her father, “since he had lost 
his dominion over her, by detaining her at a time when she 
might have been a parent.” But, on the other hand, as 
the reversion was thus lost, she was not allowed to carry 
with her the ornaments she had received from her own 
family (f). Ifthe girl died before marriage, the gifts made 
by the bridegroom reverted to him, after deducting any 
expenses that might have been already incurred (g). 


§ 79. The essential difference between the three remain- 
ing forms, viz., the Brahma, Daiva and Prajapatya, and 
those just described, 1s this; that while on the one hand 
the girl is voluntarily handed over by her parents, they on 
the other hand receive no equivalent. The Daiva form is 
expressly stated to be appropriate to an officiating priest, 
that isa Brahman. Manu describes the bridegroom in the 
Brahma form as “a man learned in the Vedas,” therefore 


Lee amneal 
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(d) Manu, iii. 954; Mayr. 187. See a case held to beof this sort iu Bombay. 
In the goods of Mathibai, 2 Bom. 9. Mr. McGahan mentions an exactly similar 
usuge a pone among the Kirghiz. Campaigning on the Owus, 60 

(e) Mayr. 170. 

if) Manu, ix. § 90—93. 

(9) Yajnavalkea, ii. § 146; Mitakshara, di. 11, § 90. 


Paras. 76-60.] BRAHMA AND ASURA FORMS SURVIVE. 


presumably a Brahman also. It is probable that these 
forms first arose in the case of Brahmans. When mixed 
marriages were allowed, the great reverence shown to the 
Brahman would naturally have led to his being accepted 
upon his own merits, without any payment. In time, the 
same practice would be adopted, even when he was marry- 
ing a girl of his own caste. When these forms came to be 
universally adopted by the Brahmans, they would be fol- 
lowed by the inferior classes also as a mark of respecta- 
bility. Just as a marriage in St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
is specially prized by persons who do not happen to have 
houses in that fashionable district. Primd facve one would 
imagine that a Brahma marriage, from its very definition, 
was inadmissible for a Sudra; and Manu certainly seems to 
contemplate only the last four as applicable to the case of 
the three lower classes (hk). But there is no doubt that the 
Brahma marriage has long since ceased to be the property 
of any class; and the Madras Sudder Court have held that, 
in the case of Sudras, the mere fact that the bride is given 
without the bestowal of any gift by the bridegroom, consti- 
tutes the marriage one of the Brahma form (7). 


§ 80. Of these various forms of marriage all but two, the 
Brahma and the Asura, are now obsolete. Manu treats the 
first four as the approved forms, and the latter four as dis- 
approved. He permits the Gandharva and the Rakshasa 
to a military man. Narada forbids the Rakshasa in all 
cases. Both absolutely forbid the Asura and the Pisacha (k). 
The existence of the disapproved forms, or some of 
them, at a period much later than Narada, is evidenced by 
the rules which provide a peculiar descent for the stridhana 
of a woman so married (1). It is stated generally, that the 
Brahma is the only legal form at present, and probably this 
may be so among the higher classes, to whom the assertion 


(h) Manu, iii, § 22-26. 

(s) Sivarama v. Bagavan, Madras Dec. of 1859, 44. 
(k) Maou, iii. § 28, 24, 36—41 ; Narada, xii. § 45. 
(lt) Mitakshara, i. 11, § 11. 
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is limited by Mr. Steel (m). But there is no doubt that the 
Asura is still practised ; and in Southern India, among the 
Sudras, it is a very common, if not the prevailing, form (n). 
Even there, however, and among Sudras, it has been held 
that the presumption will be against the assertion that a 
marriage is in a disapproved form, and that it must be proved 
by those who rely on it for any purpose. The same point 
has been decided by the High Court in Calcutta, as regards 
Bengal, and seems to have been assumed by the Judicial 
Committee in a case from Tirhoot (0). Ina casein Western 
India, the Shastras stated that although Asura marriages 
were forbidden, it had nevertheless been the custom of 
the world for Brahmans and others to celebrate such 
marriages, and that no one had ever been expelled from 
caste for such an act (p). The validity of a Gandharva 
marriage between Kshatriyas appears to have been declar- 
ed by the Bengal Sudder Court in 1817, and to have been 
assumed both by the District and Sudder Court so late as 
1850 and 1853 (q). It seems to me, however, that this 
form belongs to a time when the notion of marriage involved 
no idea of permanence or exclusiveness. Its definition 
implies nothing more than fornication. It is difficult to see 
how such a connection could be treated at present as 
constituting a marriage, with the incidents and results of 
such a union. This view was unhesitatingly laid down by 





(m) Gibelin, i. 68; Colebrooke, Essays, 142 (ed. of 1858); Steele, 159. V. N. 
Mandlik, 301. 

(n) 3 Dig. 605; 1 Stra. H. L. 43; Mayr, 155. I have often heard the same 
atatement made, arguendo, in the Madras Courts by the late Mr. J. W. Bran- 
son, 9 barrister of great local and professional experience, and thoroughly versed 
in the languages and customs of Southern India. The statement seamed to be 
accepted by the Bar nnd the Bench. Jagannatha quotes a text from Yajna- 
valkya, stating that the Asura ceremony is peculiar to the mercantile and ser- 
vile clasees, which is not to be found in Stenzler’s edition. Tt ought to come 
a add i. § 61. = Dig. 604 ; “i ue ands vw eat 2 Bom. 9. Even be- 

ween Brahmans such a marriage bas bee id j 5 : 
: Seminathom, 18 Mad, 83 ee n held valid in Madras. Vissanathan 

0) Katths v. Kulladasi, Madras Dee. of 1860, 201; Judoonath v. Russunt 
Coomar, 11 B. L. R. 286, 288, 8.C., 19 Suth. 264; At. Thak . Ras 
ari 0 - I. x yas Oa sot (P. C0.) 8. ie ote 

p) Keshow Rao v. Naro or. 198, [ 215, 221 . Tapeeda 
: Ber. 18 6, 20. a ‘ f jand see Nundlal v. Ta &, 

uymu Chul v. Ranee Bhadoorun, cited 8. D. of 1846, 340; 8. C. 7 B. 
8, b. 855, 8 Dig. 606; Jogendro Deb. v. Funendro Deb., 14 M, I. A. 875, : 


Paras. 00 & 61.) POWER TU DISPOSE OF BRIDE. 


the Allahabad High Court in a case between Rajputs, when 
the offspring of such a marriage claimed as, but was held 
not to be, legitimate (vr). The Madras High Conrt considers 
that a Gandharva marriage would be legal, if celebrated with 
nuptial rites, of which the homum ceremony, or sacrifice by 
fire is an essential part (s). It is obvious that such a 
ceremonial proceeding is something very different from the 
unconventional arrangement described by Manu. No doubt 
the texts referred to intheJudgment of the High Court result 
from the attempt of later writers to reconcile a respect 
for ancient usages with the greater formality of modern 
society. 


§ 81. As regards the persons who are authorised to 
dispose of a girl, Narada says: “ Afather shall give his 
daughter in marriage himself, or a brother with the father’s 
consent, or a grandfather, maternal uncle, kinsmen, or re- 
latives. In default of all these, the mother, if she is 
qualified ; if she is not, the remoter relations should give a 
girl in marriage. If there be none of these, the girl shall 
apply to the king, and having obtained his permission to 
make her own choice, choose a husband for herself” (t). 
Where a father had abandoned his wife and daughter, the 
mother would be capable to give away her daughter (u). 
But under no other circumstances would a marriage con- 
tract be binding without the father’s consent (v). And the 
maternal grandfather has a right of disposal superior to 
that of the stepmother (w). Where the natural guardian 
is a female, she is not necessarily invested with exclusive 
authority in the matter, as is clear from the fact that the 
mother, who ranks next to the father as natural guardian, 
ranks low in the list of relations for the purpose of dispos- 

(r) Bhaoni v Maharaj Singh, 8 All. 788. 

(8) Brindavana v. Radhamani, 12 Mad. 723, per curiam, 13 M. T. A. 506. 

(t) Narada, xii., § 20—22; Yujnavalkyn, i. § 83. 

(u) Baee Rulyat v. Jeychund, Bellasis, 48, S.C.,1 Mor. "N.S.} 181. Khushal. 
chand v. Bat Mani, 11 Bom. 247. 
TOA v. Tapeedas, 1 Bor, 14, [16.] Nanabhat v. Janardhan, 12 


(w) Ram Bunsee v. Soobh Koonwaree, 7 Suth. $31; 8.0.8 Wym. 219; 8. C. 
2Iu. Jur, 198, 
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ing of her daughter in marriage (z). But the High Court 
of Madras refused to allow a divided uncle to dispose of 
his niece in marriage without consulting her mother. They 
admitted that the text of Yajnavalkya (i, § 63) could not 
be limited to the case of a divided family, but they thought 
that the object of placing the male relations before the 
mother was merely to supply that protection and advice 
which the Hindu system considered to be necessary on 
account of the dependent condition of women. That 
dependence had now practically ceased to be enforced by 
the law. Where the mother was at once the guardian of 
the girl, and the legal possessor of the estate out of which 
the marriage expenses must be defrayed, they considered 
that she was entitled to be consulted on the one hand, and 
the male relations on the other, but that the Court would 
probably interfere to compel the marriage of a girl toa 
suitable husband, if chosen by either party, and rejected 
without reasonable cause by the other (y). Where the 
guardian is about to effect a marriage which is obviously 
lujurious to the girl, the Court has power to interfere 
especially where his conduct is actuated by improper or 
interested motives. Such interference, however, would 
very rarely, and only in extreme cases, be allowed, where 
the guardian was the father (z). 


§ 81A. The above rules are of importance so long as the 
marriage rests in contract, and an attempt to give away a 
girl in marriage by a person not authorised to do so would 
be over-ruled by the Court upon a proper application by 
the person in whom the mght was reposed (a). A very 
different question arises where the marriage has actually 
been celebrated. A very strong case of that sort recently 
arose in Madras (b). There the mother had caused her 





re bes cur.,7 Buth. 828. 
y) Namasevayam v. Annamal, 4 Mad. H.C. 839; Mt. Rudtyat v. Madkotwjee 
2 Bor. 650, [739]; Kumla Buhoo y. Muneashunkur. i 
(2) Shridhar v Hiralal, 12 Bom. rie ia unkur, 1b. 689, (746. } 
(a) Per curiam, 11 Bom. 283. 
(6) Venkatacharyulu v. Rangacharylu, 14 Mad. 816, 
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daughter’s marriage to be celebrated without her husband's 
permission, The Brahman who celebrated the marriage was 
falsely informed by her that the father’s consent had been 
given. It was found asa fact that the mother acted bond fide 
in the interest of her daughter, and, as her natural guardian, 
desiring to secure her a suitable husband. The father 
repudiated the marriage. The husband sued for a declara- 
tion that the marriageis irrevocable. The High Court decided 
in his favour. They said, “two propositions of law may be 
taken to be established beyond controversy, viz., (1) where 
there is a gift by a legal guardian, and the marriage rite 
is duly solemnised (c) the marriage is irrevocable, and 
(2) where the girl is abducted by fraud or force and 
married, and there is no gift either by a natural or legal 
guardian, there is a fraud upon the policy of the religious 
ceremony, and there is therefore no valid religious cere- 
mony” (d). “Thethird proposition of law which is maternal 
to the case before us is, that when the mother of the girl, 
acting as her natural guardian, in view to her welfare, and 
without force or fraud, gives away the girl in marriage, and 
the marriage rite is duly solemnised, the marriage 1s not 
to be set aside, This view is snpported by authomty (e) 
and is sound in principle.” 


§ 82. The selection of persons to be married is Innited by 
two rules : first, that they must be chosen outside the fanuly ; 
secondly, that they must be chosen inside the caste. The 
first of these rules is only a special instance of that singular 
prohibition against marriage between persons belonging to 
the same family, or tribe, which is to be found in almost 
every part of the world, and to which Mr. McLennan has 
given the name of Exogamy. According to the Sanskrit 
writers, persons are forbidden to marry who are related as 








Pena et 





(c} See as to presumption in favour of due performance of a marringe ac. 
tually celebrated, Brindabun Chundra v. Chundra Kurmokar, 12 Cul. 140. 
a per Norman, J., Aunjona Dasi v, Prahlad Chandra, 6B. L. R., 


Dp- 

(e) Citing Bai Ruliyat v. Jeuchand Rewal, Bellasis, 48 ; S.C. 1 Morley N.S. 
181. Modhoosoodhun v. Jadub Chunder, 8 Suth. 194. Brindabun Chundra vy. 
Chundra Kurmokar, 12 Cal. 140, Khushal Chand vy. Bai Mani, 11 Bom. 247, 
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sapindas. This relationship extends to six degrees where 
the common ancestor is a male. Where the common ances- 
tor is a female there is a difference of opinion; Manu and 
Apastamba extending the prohibition in her case also to 
six degrees, while Gautama, Vishnu, Vasishtha, Sankha, 
Narada and Yajnavalkya limit it to four degrees. To this 
restriction some of the above writers add a further rule 
that the bride and bridegroom must not be of the same 
gotra or pravara. That is, that they must not be of the 
same family, nor invoke the same ancestor (f'). In counting 
according to the above rules the person under consideration 
is to be excluded. That is to say, begin from the bride or 
bridegroom, and count, exclusive of both, six, or four, 
degrees upwards according as their relationship with the 
common ancestor Is through the father or the mother re- 
spectively, and if the common ancestor is not reached within 
those degrees on both sides, they are not sapindas, and 
marriage between them can be solemnised (y). In this 
way 2,121 possible relations are rendered ineligible for 
marriage ; while further complications, rendered mure com- 
plex by differences of opinion among the commentators, 
arise in the case of an adopted son, who is excluded from 
marriage in two fanuhes, or where relationship is traced 
through stepmothers (1). On the other hand, the strict- 
ness of these rules is relaxed as regards Western and 
Southern India by writers who recognise the validity of 
district, or family, custom permitting intermarriages within | 
the forbidden degrees. They expressly refer to inarriages 
between first cousins, such as that of a man with the 
daughter of his mother’s brother, or of hus father’s sister (/), 
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(f) Manu, iii. 5, Apastamba, ii. v.11, § 15, 16, Gautama, iv. § 2—5, Vishnu 
xxiv. § 9,10, Narada, xii. § 7. Yajn., i. § 52, 53, V. N. Mandlik, att. It is anid 
that a woman murried within the forbidden degrees, though she cannot be the 
wife of the bridegroom for any conjagal or religious purposes, yet cannot be 
married by another, and must be maintained by her attempted hneband. V. N, 
Mandlik, 508. See os tu the prohibited degrees in the Puojab, Customary 
Law, 11. 120. 174. 

(9) VN. Mandlik, 347: Mitaksharan, cited W. & B. 121, poxt, § 469. The 
appurent variance in the authorities quoted above arisea from some counting 
exclusively and others inclusively, 

{h) Bee V.N. Mandlik, 352. 

(ij See the authorities cited by Mr. VY. N. Mandlik, 403, 413, 416-424, 448. 


Paras, 89 & 63.) MIXED MARRIAGES, 


Usage, unsupported by direct authority, permits the union 
of a man with his own sister’s daughter (k). Marriage 
with a niece has, however, been held by the Bombay High 
Court to be incestuous and the Madras High Court, while 
admitting that the rules among Sudras were not as strict 
as among Brahmans, and that instances existed of a man 
marrying his brother’s daughter, intimated that such a 
practice was not warranted by usage (J). 


§ 83. The restrictive Sanskrit texts which have been 
referred to above only apply to the twice born classes. 
Even amonyst these it is stated by Mr. V. N. Mandlik that 
the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas have neither gotra nor pravara, 
and that thousands of Brahmans in different parts of the. 
céuntry are in the same position. As regards Sudras, the 
restraint upon intermarriage must arise from usage, or 
from voluntary adoption of the Sanskrit rules, not from 
any inherent efficacy of the rules themselves (m). But 
exactly the same rule against intermarriages between mem- 
bers of the same family has been observed among the 
Kurumbas of the Nilgiris, the Meenas of Central India, 
the Kandhs of Orissa, and among the Dravidian races of 

. Southern India (7). In Madura, the women of the Chakkili 
tribe belong to the mght-hand faction, and the men to 
the left-hand (v0). Evidently a relic of the time when men 
had to marry women of a different tribe. So the chiefs 

. of the Maravers are accustomed to marry Ahambadyan 
“women, and of the children born of such marriages, the 

males must marry Ahambadyans, and the females must 
marry Maravers (p). Exactly the opposite rule of Endo- Endogamy, 
gamy is found to exist among other tribes in the same 
district. For instance, among the Kallans, the most pro- 
per marriage fur a man ts with Ins first cousin, that is 
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(k) VN. Mandlik. a 

(1) Ramangavda v. Shivujicited V. N. Mandhk, 438; Vythilinga v. Vijta. 
thummal, 6 Mad. 43. 

(m) V. N. Mandlik, 412, 431. 

(n) Breoks, 51; Lyall, Fort. Rev., Jan. 1877, 106; Hunter, Orissa, ii. 81, 

(0) Mad. Munual, Pt. II. 7. 

(p) Mad. Manual, Pt. II, $2. 
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the daughter of his father’s sister or brother, and failing 
her, with his own aunt or niece. Among the Maravers, also, 
marriage is permitted between the children of brothers (q). 
In ancient times, the incestuous marriages of the Sakya 
princes with their own sisters, and the similar intercourse 
of the Gandhara Brahmans with their own sisters and 
daughters-in-law (r), present an illustration of the same 
curious conflict of principle. 


§ 84. The prohibition against marriages between persons 
of different castes is comparatively modern. Originally, 
marriages between inen of one class and women of a lower, 
even of the Sudra class, were recognized (x), and must have 
tended strongly to produce that amalgamation of the cus- 
toms of the Aryans and the aborigines, which T have already 
suggested as probable (f). ‘The sons of such unequal 
unions were said to rank and to inherit, not equally, bat 
in proportions regulated according to the class of their 
mother (uv). Even this rule, however, appears to have been 
an innovation. Baudhayana lays it down generally, that 
“in case of a competition of a son born from a wife of equal 
class, and of one born from a wife of a lower class, the son 
of the wife of lower class may take the share of the eldest, 
in case he be possessed of good qualities” (vr), All the 
writers allow marriages between a Sudra woman and a 
Kshatriya or Vaisya, but there is much conflict as to mar- 
riages between a Brahman and a Sudra woman. Among 
the Sutra writers the validity of such marriages seems to 
be undisputed, but there is much variance as tu the position 
of the offspring. Some texts represent him as sharing with 
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(q) Mad. Manual. Pt. TT. 40, 50. 

(r) Wheeler, Hist. Ind. iti. 1023; Muir, A. S. T. ii. 483. 

() Apastamba stands alone among the early writeca in not recognixing 
uneqnal marringes, i. vi. 13, § 4.5. It will be remembered that he does not 
recognize the subsidwry sons either. 1 cannot account for this difference 
unless sume passages have fallen out in the text. | , 

(t) I Ase the Seg a representing ee aborigines in early eer Tam 
aware there is much coutroversy upon the point, i - 1— 
159, 269-295, ii. 368, 455, 485 ; ‘Larsen, tnd. Alt. so eens 

(u) Mann, ix. § 140—155. 

\¥) Baudbaynna, ii. 2,§8. See Gautama, xxviii, § 85—35. 
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Paras, 838-85. ] MODERN LAW OF MARRIAGE. 


the higher sons; others as only inheriting in default of 
them ; others as never taking more than a small fraction 
of the estate; and others as never entitled to more than 
maintenance (wv). The conflict in Manu is still greater, and 
shows that the present compilation is made up of texts of 
different periods. Some texts forbid the marriage, some 
permit it. Some allow the son to inherit, others forbid 
him to do so (x). But perhaps the strongest possible recog- 
nition of such marriages is that afforded by Manu himself, 
when he admits that the offspring resulting from them 
might in seven gencrativns rise to the highest class (y). 
It seems, however, to have been always admitted that a 
Sudra man could not lawfully marry a woman of a higher 
class than his own (2). 


§ 85. Marmages between persons of different classes are 
long since obsolete (a). No doubt from the same process 
of ideas which has split up the whole native community 
into countless castes, which neither eat, drink, nor marry 
with each other (4). It is impossible now to say when 
mixed marriages first became extinct. The Mitakshara 
follows Yajnavalkya in recognizing such marriages, though 
the phrase, ‘Cunder the sanction of the law instances do 
occur,” secms to show that they were dying out (¢). They 
are also mentioned without disapproval by the Daya Bhaga, 
Smriti Chandrika, Sarasvati Vilasa, Viramitrodaya, Mad- 
haviya, and Varadrajah (d¢). But in the case of the later 
authors, at all events, it is probable the discussion was 


(ce) Baudhnyana, ii. 2, §6, 7, 21; Gautama, xxviii. § 39 ; Vasishtba, xvii. 21, 25. 

(x) Cf. Manu, iii. § 12-19, ix. § 149- -155; Narada, xu. § $6; Yajnavalkya, 
i. § 56, 67 ; Sanriti Chandrika, ii, 2, § 3. 

(Cy) Manu, x. § G4; see, too, § 42. 

(z) Mann, iii. § 13, ix. § 157. . 

(a) Vrikat Naradiya Purana, 3 Dig. 41; D. K. 8.7. 2, § 7. 

(b) Marriages between persons in different sub-divisions of the same caste, 
e.g., of Brahmans or Sudraa, have said to be invalid unless sanctioned by local 
oustom. Melaram v. Thanoorum, 9 Suth. 552; Narain Dhara v. Rakhal, t 
Cal. 1,8. C. 23 Suth. 384. Contra, Pandatya Talarer vy. Puli Talaver, 1 Mad. 
H.C. 478; affd.}8 M. 1. A. 141; S.C. 4 Mad. Jur. 828; 8. C.38 B. LD. R.CPLC,) 
1; §.C,.12 Sath, (P.C.) 41. Ramamant v. Kulanthai, 14 M.I.A. 346, 352. 
Upoma Kuchain v. Bholaram Dhubi, 15 Cal. 708. 

(c) Mitakehara, i. 8, § 2. eae 

(d) Daya Bhaga, ix.; Smriti Chandrika, ii. 2, §6—0; Viramit., p. 101 § 2; 
Madhaviyu, § 26; Varadrajah, 18. Sarasvati Vilasa, § 168—167, 
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merely introduced to give completeness to the subject, and 
not because such a practice really subsisted. Illegitimacy 
is of itself no disqualification for marriage. Where one or 
both parties to a marriage are illegitimate, it will be valid 
if they are in fact recognised by their caste men as belong- 
ing to the same caste (e). 


§ 86. As the great and primary object of marriage is the 
procuring of male issue, physical capacity is an essential 
requisite, so long as mere selection of a bridegroom is con- 
cerned; but a marriage with a cunuch is not an absolute 
nullity as with us (f). Mental incapacity stands in the same 
position. While the matter rested in contract, no Court, I 
imagine, would treat a promise to marry a lunatic or an 
idiot as binding ; but the marriage, if celebrated, would be 
valid. The lunatic, or idiot, would be incapable of inherit- 
ing; but his issue would receive their shares (g). A Hindu 
marriage is the performance of a religious duty (h), not a 
contract ; therefore the consenting mind is not necessary, 
and its absence, whether from infancy or incapacity, in 
immatenal (/). 


§ 87. The efficacy of the marriage tic, as binding either 
party to the transaction, is a matter upon which there has 
been a considerable change in the Hindu law, while its 
earlier stage was evidently in accordance with usages which 
we find at present existing among the non-Aryan races. 
Among the Kandhs, “so long as a woman remains true to 
her husband, he cannot contract a second marriage, or 
even keep a concubine, without her permission” (k). The 
same rule prevails among the caste of musicians in Ahme- 
dabad, and in the Vadanagara Nagar caste, (/), and seems, 
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(e) In re Bum Koman, 18 Cul. 264. 

(f) Cf. Naruda, xii. § 8-10; Manu, ix. § 70, 208. Jolly, § 280. See as to 
withdrawal from cuutract, post, § 100. Kanahi vy. Biddya, | All, BAD. 

(9) Ree Gautama, xxviii. § 44; Nurada, xiii. § 22; Manu, ix. § 2U1— 203 ; W. 

& 8. 908 ; Dabychurn Vv. Radachurn, 9 M. Dig. 99. 

(h) Maba, ii. § 66, 67, vi. § 46, 37. Bee, however, v. § 159. 

(t) Supra, 2 M. Dig. Hae &B. 908, per curiam, 5 All. 513. 

(k) Hunter's Orissa, ii 

(l) Muhashunkur vy. He, Oottum, 2 Bor. 524. (873. VN» Mandlik, 406. 


Paras. 85-68.) = seCOND MARRIAGES OF WOMEN. 


from the evidence of the Thesawaleme, to have been in 
force among the Tamil emigrants into Ceylon (m). One 
text of Manu seems to indicate that there was a time when 
a second marriage was only allowed to a man after the 
death of his former wife (7). Another set of texts lays 
down special grounds which justify a husband in taking a 
second wife, and except for such causes it appears she 
could not be superseded without her consent (0). Other 
passages provide for a plurality of wives, even of different 
classes, without any restriction (p). A peculiar sanctity, 
however, seems to have been attributed to the first mar- 
riage, as being that which was contracted from a sense of 
duty, and not merely for personal gratification. The first 
married wife had precedence over the others, and her first- 
born son over his half-brothers (q). It 1s probable that 
originally the secondary wives were considered as merely 
a superior class of concubines, like the handmaids of the 
Jewish patriarchs. It is now quite settled that a Himdu is 
absolutely without restriction as to the number of his 
wives, and may marry again without his wife’s consent, or 
any justification except his own wish (7). He cannot, 
however, divorce his wife except by special local usage (x) ; 
nor does conversion to chmstiamty, with its consequence 
of expulsion from caste, operate as a dissolution of the 
union (f). 


§ 88. The prohibition against second marriages of women, 
either after divorce, or upon widowhood, has no foundation 
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(m) Thesawaleme, i. § 11. ; fas 

(n) ‘ Having thue kindled sacred fires and performed funeral rites to hia wife, 
who died before him, he may again marry, and again light the nuptial fire.” 
Manu, v. § 168; snd see ix. § 101, 102. ; 

(o) Manu, ix. § 77—82, Apastamba, ii. v. it. § 12—-13. This seams atill to be 
the usage among some castes of the Deccan. Steele, 30, 168, and in Beugal 
Kally Churn v. Dukhee, 5 Cul., 692. 

(p) Manu, iii. § 12, viii. § 204, ix. § 85—87. 

(q) See Manny, iii. § 12, 14, ix. § 107, 122—125 ; post, § 499. 

(r) Daya Bhaga, ix. § 6, note; 1Stra. H. L. 56; Steele, 168; Huree Bhaee v. 
Nuthoo, 1 Bor, 59 [65]; Virasvramy v. Appasvamy, 1 Mad. Hf. C. 375. 

(s) Such a usnge has been affirmed in Assam. Audomee v. Joteeram, 8 Cal. 


5. 
(t) Administrator-General vy. Anandachan, 9 Mud. 466, See Act XXI of 
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either in early Hindu law or custom. Passages of the Vedas 
quoted by Dr. Mayr sanction the remarriage of widows (1): 
And the second marriage of women who have left their hus- 
bands for justifiable cause, or who have been deserted by 
them, or whose husbands are dead, is expressly sanctioned 
by the early writers (rv). The authority of Manu is strongly 
on the other side; but I think it is plam that this is one of 
the many instances in which the existing text has suffered 
from interpolations and omissions. Manu declares that a 
man may only marry a virgin, and that a widow may not 
marry again (i). The only exception which he appears 
to allow, is in the case of a girl whose husband has died 
before consummation, who may be married again to the 
brother of the deceased bridegroom (7). On the other hand, 
two other texts appear to recognize and sanction the second 
marriage, either of a widow, or of a wife forsaken by her 
husband (y). The contradiction appears to arise from the 
deliberate omission of part of the original text in an earher 
portion of the same chapter. At ix. § 76a wife, whose hus- 
band resides abroad, is directed to wait for him eight, six, 
or three, vears according to the reason for hix original ab- 
sence. Nothing is said as to what is to happen at the end 
of the time. Kulluka Bhatta inserts a gloss :—“after these 
terms have expired, she must follow him’ (z}. Now if we 
look to the corresponding part of Narada, who had an 
earlier text of Manu before him (a), we find that he lays 
down that “there are five cases in which a woman may take 
another husband; her first husband having perished, or 
died naturally, or gone abroad, or if he be impotent, or 
have lost his caste.” ‘Then follow the periods during which 
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(x) Mayr, 181. Tt in now restored by Act XV of 1836, sea port, § 512. 
(v) Narada, xii. § 97—101: nee too § 18. 1, 24, 46—4¥, 62; Devala, 2 Dig. 
470; Baudhayana, it. § 20; Vasialtha, xvii. $13: Katyayana, 3 Dig. 236. 
ee ee Vili. § 226, Vv. § 161—163. Bee, t> the same effect, Apuatamba, it. 
vi. 18,§4. | 
(2) Manu, ix. § 69,70; ante, 370. Vaaiwlitha, xvii. 74, places no reatriction 
on her second choic». 
nA Ltt ix. § 175, 6 a Gib. 34, 104. 
(c) This is apparently founded on» text attributed to Vasishtha, xvii. 7 
80, which is to the same effect. xvii. fi 
(a) See ante, § 31 . Tntrod. ta Narada. 


Paras. 66469.) SECOND MARRIAGHS AND DIVORCE. 


a woman is to wait for her absent husband, andthe whole 
thing is made into sense by the direction, that when the 
time has expired she may betake herself to another man (b). 
Nothing is said about her following him, which after such 
an absence would probably be impossible or useless. Ifa 
similar passage had followed § 76 in Manu, the texts at 
§ 175, 176 would be intelligible and consistent. When 
second marriages were no longer allowed, these passages 
seem to have been left out, and others of an exactly oppo- 
site character were inserted ; the texts at § 175, 176 then 
became unmeaning, but they were retained to explain the 
phrase, “son of an unmarried woman,” which had already 
appeared in the list of subsidiary sons. It is probable that 
the change of usage on this point arose from the influence 
of Brahmanical opinion, marriage coming to be looked upon 
as a sort of sacrament, the effect of which was indelible. 
A similar cause has produced that difference of opinion 
upon the legality of marriage following upon divorce which 
prevails in Protestant and Roman Catholic countries. If 
it is asked why the law varied in exactly the opposite 
direction in regard to second marriages of men, the only 
answer | can suggest is, that men have always moulded the 
law of marriage su as to be most agreeable to themselves. 


§ 89. When we examine the usages of the aboriginal 
races, or of those who have not come under Brahmanical 
influence, we find a system prevailing exactly like that 
described by Narada. Among the Jat population of the 
Punjab, not vnly a widow, but a wife who has been deserted, 
or put away, by her husband, may marry again, and will 
have all the rights of a lawful wife. The same rule exists 
among the Lingaits of South Canara (ce). In Western India, 
the second marriage of a wife or widow (called Pat by the 
Mahrattas, and Natra in Guzerat) is allowed among all the 
lower castes. The cases in which a wife may re-marry are 
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(b) Narada, xii. § 97-101. See also authorities, ante, note (0). 
(c) Punjab Customary Law, 11. 131, 174, 190, 199, 198. Punjab Cust., 95. 
Virasangappa y. Rudrappa, 8 Mad. 440. ; 
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stated by Mr. Steele as being, if the husband prove impo- 
tent, or the parties continually quarrel; if the marriage 
were irregularly concluded ; if by mutual consent the hus- 
band breaks his wife’s neck-ornament, and gives her & 
chorchittee (writing of divorcement), or if he has been absent 
and unheard of for twelve years. Should he afterwards 
return, she may live with either party at her own option, 
the person deserted being reimbursed his marriage expenses. 
A widow’s pat is considered more honourable than a wife’s, 
but children by pat are equally legitimate with those by a 
first marriage (/). The right of a divorce and second mar- 
riage has been repeatedly affirmed by the Bombay Courts 
(e). So, in Southern India widow marriage and divorce 1s 
common among many of the lower castes, such as the Vel- 
lalans of the Palanis, the Maravers (except in the case of 
the women of the Sambhu Natta division), the Kallans, 
the Pallans (f), the tank-diggers, the potters, the barbers, 
and the pariahs generally (g). In the better classes, such 
as the oilmongers, the weavers, and a wandering class of 
minstrels, called the Bhat Rajahs, who claim to be Kshat- 
riyas, it is found m some localities and not in others (A). 
It is not practixed at all among the Brahmans and Kshat- 
riyas, or amuny the higher classes of Sudras, such as the 
shepherds, the Komaty caste, the writers, or the five artisan 
classes, who claim equality with the Brahmans and wear 
the thread (7). Similarly the Bengal High Court has 
recognised the validity of widow imarriage among the 
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(d) Steele, 26, 159, 168; W.& B. (2nd ed.), 180 ta 146, 162, 163, 167. The 
futwahs recorded ut pp. 112, 114, 139, 141, were evidently given by Shastrie 
who treated soch second marringes ag illegal. See tuo Huree Bhaee y Nuthon, 
1 Bor. 59, [65] note. : 

(e) Aa to divorce, see Kaseram v. Umbaram, 1 Bor. 387 £499: ; Kasee Dhool. 
lubh v. Rutton Baee, ih. 410 (452); Muhashunher v. Alt. Oottum, 2 Bor. 524 
672}; Dyaram v. Kaecumba, Bellasis, 86. RK. v. Karsan, 2 Bom. H.C. 124; 
HK. v. Sumbhu, } Bom. 347, Government af Bombay v. Ganga, 4 Bom. 380; 
Empress vy. Umi, 6 Bom. 126. As to widow marriage, Hurkoonwur vy. Ruttun 
Baee, 1 Bor. 43t (475); Treekumjee v. Mt. Lavo Laroo, 2 Bor. 861 [397]; Baee 
Rutton v. Lalla Munnohur, Vellasia, 86; Baee Sheo v. Ruttonjee, Morria Pt, Mf 
meet ae a v. Govind, t Bon. t}4. : 

ad. Mannal, Pt. J1. 83, 40, 68; Kattamau Nochtar vy. "ast 
Mad. H.C. 329; Muriyayi v. Viramakali, 1 Mad. 226, Oe 
(g) Madrae Censas Report, 157, 159, 164, 173. 
(h) Ibid, 141, 143, 188. (1) Ibid. 187, 140, 148, 149, 122. 


Paras. 99.490.) BETROTHAL-—-REVOOATION. 


Nomosudras (k). The degree in which divorce and widow 
marriage prevails is probably in the direct ratio to the 
degree in which the respective castes have imitated Brah- 
man habits. The Thesawaleme treats widow marriage as 
a matter of course (J), and we may fairly assume that 
it was so originally among all the Tamil races. 


§ 90. Marriage is not to be confounded with betrothal. 
The one isa completed transaction; the other is only a 
contract. Manu says, “ Neither ancients nor moderns who 
were good men have ever given a damsel in marriage after 
she had been promised to another man” (m). But Narada 
and Yajnavalkya both admit the right of a father to annul 
a betrothal to one suitor, if a better match presents him- 
self; and either party to the contract is allowed to with- 
draw from it, where certain specified defects are dis- 
covered (nv). Narada states that a man who withdraws 
from his contract without proper cause, may be compelled 
to marry the girl even against his will. But it is now 
settled by decision that a contract to marry will not be 
specifically enforced, and that the only remedy is by an 
action for damages (0). All expenses resulting from the 
abortive contract would be recoverable in such an action 
(p). Of course, no such claim could be maintained where 
the contract failed from the wilful, or negligent, conduct 
of the complaining party (gy). Probably the real difficulty 
has often been to distinguish between two things which 
are sometimes called by the same name, viz, the betrothal, 
which is only a promise to marry, and the pledging of 
troth, which forms part of the marriage itself. The former 
class of betrothal is often celebrated with much ceremony, 





(k) Hurry Churn v, Nunai Chand, 10 Cal. 138. 

{i) griealemayre i. § 10. 

(m) Maun, ix. § 99. 

{n) Narada, xii. § 30~—88; Yajnavalkyn, i. §65, 66; Vasishtha, 2 Dig. 497, 
400 ; Rolyavens tb. 491 ; Mitakshara, ii, 11, § 27. 

(0) Narada, xii. hat Umed v. Nagindas, 7 om. H.C. 0, 0. 122; y Moebets: 
Mt. Lad Kooer, 5 , 109; re "Gunput Narain Singh, 1 Cal. 7 74 

(p) Mitakshara, ii. 11, 538. Mulsi Thakersey v. oe i Bom, 412. 

(q) Divi Virae alingam v. Alaturtt, Mad. Dec. of 1860, 274 
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but this does not alter its character. So, in the actual 
marriage there are numerous formalities, and many recitals 
of holy texts, but the operative part of the transaction 
consists in the seven steps taken by the bridal pair. On 
the completion of the last step, the actual marriage has 
taken place (r). Till then it is imperfect and revocable. 
Even this proceeding, however, is not absolutely essential. 
It is a form which, if complied with, is conclusive. But if 
it is shown that by the custom of the caste, or district, any 
other form is considered as constituting a marriage, then 
the adoption of that form, with the intention of thereby 
completing the marriage union, is sufficient (x). In some 
communities there is a custom that after the actual marriage 
has taken place a further ceremony must be performed 
before cohabitation, and if the nan who has gone through 
the first ceremony declines to perform the second, the girl 
may lawfully marry again (/). But the legal result of such 
a custom would appear to be that there is no binding and 
complete marriage until after the second ceremony. In the 
absence of any such custom the marriage is complete, even 
though never followed by consummation, and though, in 
consequence of the conversion to christianity of one party, 
the other renounces the obligations of marriage (1). 


§ 91. Amarriage actually and properly celebrated will be 
legal and binding, although it has taken place in violation 
of a previous agreement to marry another person (vr); or 
although it has been performed without the consent of the 
person whose consent ought to have been obtained (uw). For 
this is one of the cases in which necessity compels the appli- 
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(r) Manu, ix. § 227; Narada, xii. § { ; Yama, 2 Dig. 488 ; Viramit., ii, 2,§ 4; 
Coleb. Essays, 128. See cases Inst. cited. 

(8) Manu, iii. § 35 ; see futwah, 2 M. Dig. 45; Gatha Ram v. Movhita Kochin, 
14 B. 1. R. 298, 8.C. 28 Suth. 179. Kally Churn v. Dukhee,5 Cal. 692. V.N, 
Mandlik, 404. Hurry Churn v. Nimat Chand, 10 Cul. 138. Whenthe fact of 
the celebration of marriage is catablished, it will be presumed, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, that all the necessary ceremonies have been com- 
plied with. Brindabun Chundra vy. Chundra Kurmokar, 12 Cal. 140. 

(t) Boolchand v. Janokee, 25 W. R. 886. 

(u) Administrator-General v. Anandachari, 9 Mad. 466. 

(v) Khooshal v. Bhugwaun Motee, 1 Bor. 188 (155). 

(w) Baee Rulyat vy. Jeychund, Bellasis, 48 8.C, 1 Mor, N. &. 181, 
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cation of the maxim, Factum valet quod fiert non debut. 
When the marriage is once completed, if either party refuses 
to live with the other, the case is no longer one for specific 
performance of a contract, but for restitution of conjugal 
rights. It has long since been settled that such a suit would 
lie between Hindus, but there was much conflict of authority 
as to the mode in which the decree was to be enforced (vz), 
The point has now been settled by s. 260 of the Civil Proce- 
dure Code (Act XIV of 1882), which provides that where 
the party against whom the decree has been made has had 
an opportunity of obeying it, and has wilfully failed to do 
so, it may be enforced by imprisonment, or by attachment 
of property, or by both (y). Primd facie the husband is 
the legal guardian of his wife, and is entitled to require 
her to live in his house from the moment of the marriage, 
however young she may be. But this right does not exist, 
where by custom, or agreement, the wife is to remain in 
her parents’ house, until puberty is established (z). 


ce ee ee atone 
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(~) Bee Gatha Ram v. Moohita Kochin, 14 B. L. R. 2988. C. 23 Suth. 179, 
Jogendronwndini v. Hurry Dosa, 5 Cal. 500. Pakhanduv. Mankt, 3 All. 506. 
Dadaji v. Rukmabdai, 10 Bom. 300. Binda v. Kaunsilia, 13 All. 126. 

(y, Under this Section, asin England, the Court will take into consideration 
any circumstances which estublish a reasonable objection on the part of the 
wife, aud will impose proper conditions upon the husband in reference to such 
objection. Paigiv. Shkeonarrain, 8 All. 78. 

(z) Kateeran v. Mt. Gendhenee, 23 W. BR. 178; Suntosh Ram v. Gera Pat- 
tuck, ib. 22, See post, § 414. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FAMILY REBATIONS. 


Adoption. 


§ 92. THERE isa singular disproportion between the space 
necessarily devoted to adoption in the English works on 
Hindu law,and that which it occupies in the early law-books. 
One might read throughalf the texts from the Sutra writers 
down to the Daya Bhaga without discovering that adoption 
is a matter of any prominence in the Hindu system. But 
for the two treatises translated by Mr. Sutherland, it may 
almost be affirmed that Englishmen would never have dis- 
covered the fact at all. Even in Jagannatha’s Digest, the 
subject only takes up thirty-two pages. The fact is that 
the law of adoption, as at present administered, is a purely 
modern development from a very few old texts. The very 
absence of direct authority has caused an immense growth 
of subtleties and refinements. The effect that every adop- 
tion must have upon the devolution of property causes every 
case that can be disputed to be brought into Court. Fresh 
rules are imagined, or invented. Notwithstanding the 
spiritual benefits which are supposed to follow from the 
practice, it is doubtful whether it would ever be heard of, 
if an adopted son was not also an heir. Paupers have souls 
to be saved, but they are not in the habit of adopting. 


§ 93. I have already (§ 65) pointed out the advantages 
which all early races would derive from the possession of 
sons, and the peculiar necessity for male offspring which 
would press upon the Aryans, on account of their religious 
system. This want was amply met by the early Hindu law, 


which provided twelve sorts of sons, all of whopi were com- 
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pétent to prevent a failure of obsequies, in the absence of 
legitimate issue (a), For religious purposes, the son of the 
appointed daughter seems to have been completely equal 
in efficacy with the natural-born son (b), and where any one 
of several brothers had a son, the latter was considered to 
be the son of all the brothers ; Kulluka Bhatta actually adds 
a gloss: “So that if such nephew would be the heir, the 
uncles have no power to adopt a son;” and the same view 
was maintained by Chandesvara and other commentators (c). 
It is evident, therefore, that in early times the five sorts of 
adopted sons must have been of very secondary importance. 

Apastamba expressly states that “the gift or acceptance 
of a son, and the right to buy or sell a child, 1s not recog- 
nized” (d). And Katyayana permits the gift, or sale, of a 
son during a season of distress, but not otherwise (e). The 
same low estimation of adopted sons is evidenced by the 
rank which they occupied in the order of sons. A refer- 
ence to the table which accompanies § 64 will show, that 
out of fourteen authorities there quoted only five place even 
the dattaka among the first six. Now this is not a mere 
matter of arrangement, for they all without exception give 
rights of inheritance to the first six sons which are denied 
to the remaining six. No doubt Manu is one of the five 
who thus favours the adopted son. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether his text has not undergone an alteration in 
that respect. Both Yajnavalkya and Narada, who were 
later than Manu, place the adopted among the later six. 
Narada expresscly states that he took Manu as the basis of 
his work. An examination of the marginal references in 
Stenzler’s Yajnavalkya will establish that he did the same. 
It will be seen by the table that these two agree much 
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(a) Manu, ix. § 180; of. § 161, which, as explained by Kulluka Bhatta, seems 
to be an interpolation, introduced when subsidiary sons had becomo obsolete. 
bald ashi Dattaka Chandrika, 1. af 

(b) Vishnu, xv. § 47 ; Mann, ix 127-—~139. 
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(c) Vasishtha, xvii. oe Si Vishnu, ae § 42; Mana, ix. § 182 5 8 Dig. 266 ; Date . 


taka Chandrika, i, § 2), (d) A pastamba, i ii. 13, vi. 81). 
(e) Dattake Minos rasa, i i. $7, & Mitaksbara, i. 11, § 10 refors this prohibition 
to the giver upt.the taker of the « son. A contrary view was taken by Apararka. 
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more closely with each other than either does with Manu 
as it now stands. It is difficult to account for their differ- 
ing from so high an authority, if they had before them the 
text which we possess. In any case, the mere fact that 
differences of opinion did exist on such a point would seem 
to show that it had not assumed any great prominence. 


§ 94. When the number of subsidiary sons was diminished 
from the causes I have already suggested (§ 75), the import- 
ance of the adopted sons, who alone were left, would natu- 
rally increase. Even where a brother’s son existed, though 
he might procure for his uncle all the required spiritual 
blessings, still an adoption would be necessary, “ for the 
celebration of name, and the due perpetuation of lineage” 
(f). As partition and self-acquisition became more common, 
the latter objects would naturally be more desired. It is 
singular, then, that we should find the same diminution 
exhibiting itself in the forms of adoption (g). The expla- 
nation is probably to be found in the growth of Brahmanical 
influence, and the consequent prominence given to the 
religious principle. If the primary object of adoption was 
to gratify the manes of the ancestors by annual offerings, 
it was necessary to delude the manes, as it were, intu the 
idea that the offercr really was their descendant. He was 
to look as much like a real son as possible, and certainly 
not to be one who could never have been a son. Hence 
arose that body of rules which were evolved out of the 
phrase of Caunaka, that he must be “the reflection of a 
son” (kh), He was to be a person whose mother might have 
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(f) Feet area ia i. § = ; 6 Darp. 739. 

(jg) In addition to the general authorities cited, ante, § 75 , 
letencas of the Krita form, 1 Stra, HL. 132; 1) No Ge 21 Behan Kishor « 
Haris Chandra, 13 L. L. KR. Appx. 42, 3. C. 21 Suth. 381, As to the Svayam- 
datta, Bashetiappa v. Shivlingappa, 10 Bom. H.C. 268. As toa form called 
veue cage 7 ee Oley: nese reeset 2Suth. 281. Other forms might 
perhaps be valid, when sanctioned by local custom or 
still to oxist among the Gosains, 1 W. MacN. 101. as the Krita system issaid 


(h) Dattaka Mimamsn, v. § 15. It seems possible that this metaphor is itself 
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resemble a son by the previous ceremony of givin 
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been married by the adopter (7) ; he was to be of the same 
class; he was to be so young that his ceremonies might 
all be performed in the adoptive family; he was to be 
absolutely severed from his natural family, and to become 
so completely a part of his new family as to be unable to 
marry within its limits. His introduction into the family 
must appear to be a matter of love and free-will, unsullied 
by every mercenary element. All these restrictions had 
the effect of eliminating the other forms of adoption, and 
leaving the dattaka alone in force. 


§ 95. It must not be supposed that the religious motive 
for adoption ever excluded the secular motive. The spiri- 
tual theory operated strongly upon the Shastries who 
invented the rules; but those who followed them were, in 
all probability, generally unconscious of any other aim than 
that of securing an heir, on whom to lavish the family 
affection which is so strong among Hindus. The propriety 
of this motive was admitted by the Sanskrit writers them- 
selves. In the ceremonial for adoption given by Baud- 
hayana, the adopter receives the child with the words: 
“TY take thee for the fulfilment of religious duties. I take 
thee to continue the line of my ancestors” (k). A text which 
is by some attributed to Manu, states that “a son of any 
description must be anxiously adopted by one who has 
none, for the sake of the funeral cake, water and solemn 
rites, and for the celebrity of his name” (1). And the author 
of the Dattaka Chandrika admits that even where no spiri- 
tual necessity exists, a son may, and even ought to, be 
adopted, for “the celebration of name, and the due perpet- 
uation of lineage” (m). In fact, the earhest instances of 
adoption found in Hindu legend are adoptions of daugh- 
ters (n). The Thesawaleme shows that such adoptions 





(+) It will ba seen (post, § 128) that the origin and scope of thia rule is open 
way The oe passage i lated by Dr. Bahl ake 
whole 3 translat y Dr. erin nis article on Caun ; 
Journ, As. Soc. Ben al 1866. . ° : 
{t) Dattake Changriku, i. § 9; 3 Dig. 297. (m) Ibid, 3. § 22, 
(n) See Dattaka Mimaman, vii. § 80-38, 
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were practised among the Tamil races of Southern India (9), 
At the present day the Bheels carry away girls by force 
for wives, and then, with a zeal for fiction which is inter- 
esting among savages, adopt them into one family, that 
they may marry them into another (p). The Kritrima 
form of adoption which is still in force in Mithila, and 
which in several particulars strongly resembles that which 
is practised in Jaffna, has no connection with religious ideas, 
and is wholly non-Brahmanical. Among the tribes who 
have not come under Brahmanical influence, we find that 
adoption is equally practised, but without any of those 
rules which spring from the religions fiction. One Sanskrit 
purist actually laid it down that Sudras could not adopt, as 
they were incompetent to perform the proper religious rites 
(qg). Asa matter of fact they always did adopt, but were 
expressly freed from the restrictions which fettered the 
higher classes. They not only night, but ought to, adopt 
the son of a sister or of a daughter, who was forbidden to 
others; and they might take as their son a person of any 
age, and even a married man (r); that is to say, they 
adopted persons who made no pretence to religious fitness, 
but who were perfectly suitable for all other objects. So 
in the Punjab, adoption ts common to the Jats, Sikhs, and 
even to the Muhammedans, just as in other parts of India. 
But with them the object is simply to make an heir. “The 
religious notion of a mystical second birth in not imported 
ito the transaction.” No religious ceremonies are used, 
There is no exclusion of an only son, or of the son of a 
daughter, or of a sister, nor is there any limit of age. Of 
later years, howeyer, a tendency to introduce these Brah- 
manical rules is showing itself. The explanation given by 
Mr. Justice Campbell is interesting, as illustrating the way 
in which the process has often taken place:—“In Sikh 
times, when the land was of little value, and young men of 
much value, the introduction of a new boy into the com- 
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(0) Thesawaleme, ii. § 4. (p) Lyall, on Studies, 148, 
(q) Vachespati, cited Dittaks Mimammea, i. § 
(r) Bee post, § 194, 129. 
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munity was probably looked on with satisfaction. But by 
the time of our regular settlements the value of land was 
discovered, and the brotherhood would naturally look to 
the chances of dividing the land of an heirless co-sharer, 
rather than to the introduction of an extra hand to share 
in the profits, which had begun to be considerable. Hence 
the main body of a tribe would be inclined to enter as a 
custom what they wished should be the custom, and unless 
there were men with interests to defend, the general wish 
for the future was entered without protest” (s). Among 
the Jain dissenters, and in the Talabda Koli caste in 
Western India, adoption is also practised, but without any 
religious significance attached to it, and consequently with 
a complete absence of the restrictions arising therefrom (¢)._ 
Among the Ooriya Rajahs of Ganjam, who are Kshatriyas, 
the exequial rites are always performed by a Brahman 
official, who is permanently attached to the family, and 
who is called the son-Brahman (u). Yet these Rajahs 
invariably adopt, as might be expected where an old 
feudality has to be maintained. In Jaffna, the Tamil 
people adopt both boys and girls ; and so little is there any 
idea of a new birth into the family, that the adopted son 
can marry a natural-born daughter of the adopting parents ; 
and where both a boy and girl are adupted, they can in- 
termarry (v). The secular character of the transaction is 
even more forcibly shown by the circumstance that the 
person who makes the adoption must obtain the consent of 
his heirs. If they withhold it, their rights of inheritance 
will be unaffected (w). These facts appear to be of much 
weight in support of the suggestion I have already made 
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8 shyt Sher ale, Dekho, 6N.W. P. 882, 82 
t Vv. t. tO * ° . 3 é 92 d. D I, A, 8&7 ry a 
sat are Nehens Paybiu, 2 mee 67. see Cra 
u) This ueage was frequently proved in cases in which I unsel. ‘ 
instance, in the case of the Seerghur succession, and that of the Ohinne Kimeiy 
talugq, (Tammirasu v. Pa nttna, 6 Mad. H.O.801; Raghanadha v, Brosokishoro 
8 ee he ne l bor 69 ee aes sa er ag but the custom has not been 
no neither of the reports. was y set out in the evidence. It i 
stated in 9 more recent case, 11 Mad. 289. ner oon 
(¥) Thesawaleme, ii. 94.  (w) Ibid. ii. § 1, 5, 6. See post, $117, note. 
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(§ 10), that the spiritual theory ia not the sole object of an 
adoption, even upon Brahmanical principles, and that it 
can only be applied with the greatest possible caution in the 
case of non-Aryan tribes, or such as dissent from orthodox 


Hinduism (2). 


§ 96. The whole Sanskrit law of adoption is evolved 
from two texts and a metaphor. The metaphor (if it is 
not itself a mis-translation) is that of Caunaka, that the boy 
to be adopted must be “ the reflection of a son” (§ 94 note 
h). The texts are those of Manu and Vasishtha. 


Manu says (y), “ He whom his father or mother gives to 
another as his son, provided that the donee have no issue, 
if the boy be of the same class, and affectionately disposed, 
is considered as a son given, the gift being confirmed by 
pouring water.” 


Vasishtha says (z), “ A son formed of seminal fluids and 
of blood, proceeds from his father and mother as an effect 
from its cause. Both parents have power to sell, or to 
desert him. But let no man give, or accept, an only gon, 
since he must remain to raise up a progeny for the obsequies 
of ancestors. Nor let a woman give, or accept, a son, un- 
less with the assent of her lord. He who means to adopt 
a son, must assemble his kinsmen, give humble notice to the 
king, and then having made an oblation to fire with words 
from the Veda, in the midst of his dwelling-house he may 
receive, as his sun by adoption, a boy nearly allied to him, 
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(z) Where the family, being uon-Hinda by origin, lias adopted Hinduism j 
part, though not entirely, the onws hes on those who et u aL et Reoeoedt 
that this part of the Hinda law hag been iearparatal in the fami) 

Where a family is governed by Hindu law, it may be possible to e Ba 

amere formes adoption. It is ribet however, that it would be very dif. 
cu establish a negative usage of suchanature (Fant : 

Das, 123. A. 72; 5.C. 11 Cal 463.) eimne Aransas Deby) Rejemmar 

ty} Leer 188. 

z Dig ig. 242. The passage from the Gribyasotva of Baudh : 
i Met Bihler in the Journal As. Soc. Bong: 1866, art. Canhaka peeves 
rag hi pong tly leet tray pernigiale relationship or 
88. a passuge from Qaunaka on Adoption, tra 
article, which ig aled given, V. May., iv. 5, §8.: » translated in the same 
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or (on failure of such) even one remotely allied. But if 
doubt arise, let him treat the remote kinsman as a Sudra. 
The class ought to be known, for through one son the 
adopter rescues many ancestors.” 


These texts only apply to the Dattaka form. The 
Kritrima, which prevails in Mithila, but nowhere else, will 
be treated of subsequently. From this small beginning a 
body of law has been developed, which will be considered 
under the following heads :—First, who may take in adop- 
tion; Seconp, who may give in adoption (§ 119); Tarp, 
who may be adopted (§ 123); Fourrn, the ceremonies 
necessary to an adoption (§ 140); Firru, the evidence of 
adoption (§ 145); Sixru, the results of adoption (§ 152.) 


§ 97, First, WHo may Aporr.—An adoption may either 
be made by the man himself, or by his widow on his behalf. 
But in either case it is a condition precedent that he should 
be without issue at the time of adoption (a). Issue is taken 
in the wide sense peculiar to the term in Hindu law (§ 498). 
Accordingly, if a man has a son, grandson, or great-grand- 
sou actually alive, he is precluded from adopting. Because 
any one of such persons is his immediate heir, and is capable 
fof performing his funeral rites with full efficacy (6). But 
the existence of a great-great-grandson, or of a daughter’s 
son, is no bar to an adoption (c). Still less the previous 
existence of issue who are now dead (d). Nanda Pandita 
in discussing this subject suggests, upon the authority of a 
legend in the Purana, that an adoption mght be valid even 
during the life of a natural-born son, if made with the 
consent of the latter; and in Bengal the validity of such 
an adoption has been maintained, and also that of two suc- 
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(a) The same rule prevniled as regards adoption hoth in Greece and Rome. 
It is singular that the earliest instance of adoption is that in the Rigveda, 
where Visvamitra, who had at the time a hundred Jiving sons, adopted Sanah- 
sepa. V. N. Mandlik, 454 — 

(6) Dattaka Mimamaa, i. § 13; Dattaka Chandrika, i § 6. 

(c) F. MaoN. 149; 1 W. MaoN. 66, n. 

(d) Cankhs, Dattake Mimamea, i. § 4; Dattaka Chandrika, i. § 4. 
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cessive adoptions, the latter of which was made while the 
son first adopted was still alive (ec). But the contrary rule 
is now established; and it is settled that a man canno 
have two adopted sons at the same time, though of cours 
he may adopt as often as he likes, if at the time of eac 
successive adoption he is without issue (f). On the same 
principle, the simultaneous adoption of two or more sons is 
invalid as to all (g). And where an adoption is invalid by 
reason of the concurrent existence of a son, natural or 
adopted, the death of the latter will not give validity toa 
transaction which was an absolute nullity from the first (h). 
It is suggested by Mr. Sutherland, and assented to by Mr. 
MacNaghten, that if the son, natural or adopted, became 
an outcast, and therefore unable to perform the necessary 
funeral rites, an adoption would be lawful; and a practice 
to that effect is stated to exist in Bombay (7). But since 
Act XXI of 1850 a son would not forfeit any legal right by 
loss of caste. Therefore an adopted son could not, by virtue 
of his adoption, step into his place on the ground that he had 
lost his caste. If the question were to arise, it is possible 
the Courts would refuse to recognize an adoption which 
could confer uo civil rights. The question might, however, 
become of importance on the death of the natural son with- 
out issue. 


§ 98. It has been suggested that an adoption by a bachelor, 
or a widower, would be invalid, cither on the ground that 
such a person was not in the order of grihastha (house- 
holder or married man), or that the right of adoption was 
only allowed where the legitimate mode of procreation had 
failed. But it may now he taken as settled that an adop- 





(e) Mt. Solukna v. Ramdolal, 1 8. D. 324 (434); Gour h . Mt, 
dias erm RET) Pars C. 7 Suth hig 
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adoption will not be invalid because it is made in breach of ty eee 
another peraou, where such agreement hus not been carried ont. 2 Stra. 
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(h) Basoo v. Basoo, Mad. Dec. of 1886, 20, 3 
(4) 2 W. MacN. 200; Steele, 42, 181. 
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tion in either of the above cases would be valid (%). Inone 
case the Madras Sudr Court held that an adoption was 
illegal which had been effected during the pregnancy of 
the adopter’s wife ; not on the ground that she afterwards 
produced a son, which it does not appear that she did, but 
because it was “ of the essence of the power to adopt that 
the party adopting should be hopeless of having issue” (J). 
This principle, if sound, would preclude a man ever adopt- 
ing until extreme old age, or until he was on his death-bed. 
It is also opposed to the rules which provide for the case 
of a son born after an adoption (§ 155). Accordingly in a 
later case (1881) where an adoption had been held invalid 
on the ground that the wife was at the time pregnant, and 
known to be so by her husband, the Court after an examin- 
ation of the above decision over-ruled it, and held the 
adoption to be valid. They pointed out that the logical 
result of such a rule would be to suspend an adoption 
during the pregnancy, not only of the adopter’s wife, but 
also of the wives of his sons and grandsons, since the exist- 
ence of issue in the most extended sense of the word isa 
bar to an adoption (m). 


§ 99. Where a person is disqualified from inheriting by 
any personal disability, such as blindness, impotence, 
leprosy, or the hke, a son whom he may adopt can have 
no higher mghts than himself, and would be entitled to 
maintenance only (x). Mr. Sutherland was of opinion that 
the adoption itself would be valid, in which case, of course, 
the adopted son would succeed to the self-acquired or 
separate property of his adoptive father (0). On the other 


(k) Suth. Byn. 664, 671; 3 Dig. 252; 1 W. MacN. 66; 2 W. MacN. 178; 
Gunnappa v. Sankappa, Bom. Sel. Rep. 202; Wogarya v. Subba 8aatry 
2 Mad. H.C. $67 ; Chandvasekharudu v. Bramhanna, 4 Mad. H. C. 270. Gopal 
Anant v. Narayan Ganesh, 12 Bom. $39. Per Mahmood, J., 12 All. 832. 

(1) Narayana v. Vedachala, Mad. Dec. of 1860, 97. See Steele, 48. 

(m) Nagabhushanam v. Seshamma, 3 Mad. 180; acc. Hanmant Ramchandra 
v. Bhimacharya, 12 Bom. 105. 

(n) Dattaka Chandrika, vi. § 81; Sevachetumbara v. Parasucty, Mad. Dec. 
of 1857, 210. In the Panjab a man who is blind, impotent, or lame, can adopt, 
though the Brahmans deny the right of one who wasalways impotent. Punjab 
Customary Law, I]. 154. 

(0) Suth. Syn., 664, 671. 
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each individual, In general, the Hindu law-books speak 
of the age of discretion and majority as convertible terms, 
and treat each period as being attained at the sixteenth year. 
But a further subdivision is stated, riz., infancy to the end 
of the fourth year, boyhood to the end of the ninth, o 
adolescence to the end of the fifteenth. ‘This distinction 
according to Jagannatha, regards penance, expiation, and 
the like. An opinion is also mentioned by him, that the 
period of legal capacity may be determined with reference 
to the degree in which a youth has actually become con- 
versant with affairs (7), It may be that Mr. Justice 
Mitter meant, that an adoption would be valid if effected 
by a boy between the ages of ten and sixteen, who was 
shown to be capable of understanding the nature of his 
act (y). The actual decision appears to have been us to 
an authority to adopt given by the miner. Of course he 
could not authorise an adoption which he could not effect. 
The converse of the proposition does not seen necessarily 
to follow. Anact done might be valid, though an authority 
to do it might be invalid. . 


§ 101. Asan adoption is made solely to the husband and 
for his benefit, he is competent to effect it without his wife’s 
assent, and notwithstanding her dissent (2). Por the same 
reason, she can adopt te no one but her husband. An 
adoption made ta herself, except where the Kritriaa form 
is allowed, would be wholly invalid (ai. Nor ean she ever 
adopt to her husband during his lifetime, except with his 
assent (4). fer capacity to adopt to him, after his death, 
whether with or withont his assent, is a point which has 
given rise to four different opinions, each of which is settled 
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Dare. 770. 2y{—293; 2 Dig. TLS—117, Mitakehars on Louna, cited Y. 

y! Act EX of 1875 (Majority) does not settle the point, as 8.2 provide : 

a a ni o affect any peraon in the matter ot ape pee 
t} Dattaka Mimamaa, si. 3 22; Runoama vy. Atel } : 

7 Sath. (P. C.) 57. ; ° a la eaca 

: y aoe end Kner Oodey, 12M.1. A. 886; 8.C. 12 Suth. (P.C } 
(8.0.2 BD.  W.CPLC.) LOL. Adoptions hy wom aneina-pirt ce 

reat on a different footing, see port, $1. y women of the duncing-girl caste 
(6) Dattaka Mimamea, i. § 27. 
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to be law in the province where it prevails. “ All the schools 

accept as authoritative the text of Vasishtha, which says, 

‘Nor let a woman give or accept a son unless with the 

assent of her lord’ (} 96.) But the Mithila school appa- Mithila 
rently takes this to mean that the assent of the husband 

imust be given at the time of the adoption, and therefore 

that a widow cannot receive a son in adoption, according 

to the Dattaka form, at all (c). The Bengal school inter- Bengal. 
prets the text as requiring an express permission given by 

the husband in his lifetime, but capable of taking effect 

after his death (d) ; whilst the Mayukha, Kaustubha, and 

other treatises which govern the Mahratta school, explain Mahratta. 
the text away by saying, “that it apples only to an adop- 

tion made inthe husband’s lifetime, and is not to be taken 

to restrict the widow’s power to do that which the general 

law prescribes as beneficial to her husband’s soul (+). The 

same interpretation is put upon the text by the Nambudry 
Brahmans of the West Coast (§ 42) with the same result (f). 

A fourth and intermediate view was established by the 
Judicial Committee in the case from which this quotation 

is taken, riz, that im Southern India the want of the hus- southern India. 
band’s assent may be supphed by that of his sapindas. 

The doctrine of the Benares school, as it prevails in Northern Benares. 
India, appears to be the same as that of Bengal, as to the 
necessity for the husband's assent; though upon this point 

aw greater difference of opmion has prevailed, from the cir- 
cumstance that the Viramitrodaya, which allows the assent 

of the kinsinen to be sufficient, is an authority m that pro- 

vinee (yg). The result is, that m= the case of an adoption 
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(c) Dattaka Mimamsa, i. § 16; Vivadu Chintamani, 74; 1 W. MacN. 95, 100; 

Jai Ram vy. Mtusan Dhami, oS. D. 8. 

(dq) UW. MaeN. 81, 100; 2 W. MacN. 175, 182, 183; Janké Dibeh v. Suda 

Sheo, 18. 1D. 197 (262); Mt. Tara Muner vy. Dev. Narayun, 38.) 387 (816). 
(e) Per curtam, Collector of Madura vy. Moottea Ramaltna, 12 M 1. A. $85; 

SOE BGR. OP. 0. 138.C.10 Suth. (P.C.) 17; Vo N. Mandlik, 463. 

(f) 11 Mad. 167, 178 , 187. 

. (9) Viramit., ii. 2, § 8; 1 W. MacN. 91, 100; 2 W. MucN. 189; Shumshere v. 
Di raj, 28. D. 169 (216); Hatman y. Koomar, 2 Kn. 203; Chowdry Padum 
Singh v. Oodey Singh, 12 M.1. A. 850; per curiam, Collector of Madura v. 

Moottoo Ramalinga, 12 M. 1. A. 440; 8. C. in Court below, 3 Mad. H. C. 216; 

2 Stra. H.1. 92. Tulshi Ram v. Behart Lal, 12 All. (F. B.) 898, where it was 

also held that the want of proper authority could not be cured on the principle 

of Factum valet, Semble, Lala Parbhu Lal v. Myine, 14 Cal, 401—415, 
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by a widow, in Mithila, no consent is sufficient ; in Western 
India no consent is required ; in Bengal and Benares the 
husband’s assent 1s required ; in Southern India the con- 
sent either of the husband or of the sapindas is sufficient. 
The cases of Western and Southern India alone require 
any further discussion. Before examining them it will be 
well to dispose of the other matters relating to an adoption 
by a widow upon which the law is uniform. 


§ 102. No particular form of authority is required. It 
may be given in writing or in words (4), or by will (2). 
It may also be conditional; that is, an authority to adopt 
upon the happening of a particular event, provided an adop- 
tion made when the event happened, would be legal. For 
instance, an authority to a widow to adopt, in the event of 
a disagreement between herself and a surviving son, would 
be invalid, because the father himself could not adopt so 
long as the son Jived (A). But an authority to adopt in the 
event of the death of a son then hving would be good, and 
so it would be if the authority were to adopt several sons in 
succession, provided one was net te he adopted till the 
other was dead (/). 


§ 103. Pheauthority given dust be strictly pursued, and 
can neither be varied from nor extended,  [f the widow is 
directed to adopt a particular boy, she cannot adopt any 
other, even though he should be unattamable. If she is 
directed to adopt a son, her authority is exhausted as svon 
as she has made a single adoption ; and she cannot adupt 
a second time, even on the failure of the son first adopted 
(m). Where a man died, leaving his wife pregnant, and 
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(hj Fatwah. | Mad. Dec 104; per curtam, Svondur Koomuaree v. Gudodhur, 
M.1.A. 64;58. C0. 4 S8uth. (PP. €.) 116. 

(Qt) Saruday Tincowru, | Hyde, 228, 

(k) Mt. Solukna vy. Kamdolal, 13. DD. 324 (484); Gopee Lall v. ft, Chund. 
raolee, 19 Suth. 12. (a Privy Council case, 

Gl) Shamehunder v. Navayni, 2 8 U. 209 (2701; Bhoobun Moyee v. Ram 
Kishore, 10M. 1. A. 27958.0. 8 Suth., (P.0.) 15; Jumoona v, Bamansvonderai, 
Bi A.72; 8.C. 1 Cal. 260; Vellanki v. Venkuta Rama, (Guutur case) 4 A. T, 
1,3. C. 1 Mad. 174; 8. C. 26 Suth. 21. 

(mt) Per curiam, Chowdry Padum vy. Koer Oodey, 12M, 1. A. 886; 8, C. 12 
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authorised her to adopt, in case the son to be born should 
die, and she had a daughter, it was held she could not adopt 
(xn). And so it was decided that a direction to a widow 
to adopt a boy along with a living son, which was illegal 
and could not be carried out, did not authorise her to adopt 
after the death of that son (v). But an authority to adopt 
generally, authorises the adoption of any person whose 
affiliation would be legal (p). <A direction by a testator 
that his widow should adopt a son “ with the good advice 
and opinion of the manager,” whom he had appointed as a 
sort of agent, was held only as a direction, and that an 
adoption made without consulting him was valid (q). 


In one case decided at Madras, the authority tu the widow 
was contained in the following words of her husband’s 
will :-—“1f lyah Pillay beget a son, beside his present son, 
you are to keep him to my lineage.” At the testator’s 
death, lyah Pillay had no second son. Sir Thomas Strange, 
decided that the widuw was not bound to wait indefinitely, 
and he affirmed the validity of the adoption by her of 
another boy (vr). This decision ts canvassed with much 
vigour by the author of Considerations on Hindu Law (s), 
who argues that the authority was specitic, that under it no 
one could be adopted but a son of Tyah Pillay, that the 
widow was bound to wait till after possibihty extinet of 
further issue by him, and then that the authority would 
lapse, from the failure of any object, upon whoin it could 
be exercised. Sir Lhomas Strange, however, construed 
the document as evidencing a primary desire to be repre- 
sented by an adupted son, coupled with a subsidiary 
desire that that son should have been begotten by Iyah 
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Sulb, (P. 0.); 1 F. MaeN. 156, 179; 1 W. MacN. 89, dub; Purmanund v. 
Oomakunt, 4 8. D. 818 (404); Gournath Arnapoorna, S. D. of 1862, 332; 
Amirthayyan v. Ketharamayyan, 14 Mad. 65. 

(x) Mohendro Lall vy. Kookinny, | Coryton, 42; cited V. Durp. 814. 

(o) Joychundro v. Bhyrub, 8. D. of 1849, 4). 

(p) 1 Mad. Deo. 108. 

(q) Surendra Nundan v Satlaja Kant, 18 Cal, 38%. 

(r) Veerapermall v, Narain Pillay, 1 N.C. 91, (#) F. MacN, 
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Pillay. In this construction he was certainly more libeval:. 
than the Courts have been in the other instances jut 
mentioned. 


§ 104. Another limitation to the right of adoption has 
been laid down by the Privy Council, in some cases which 
decide, that a widow cannot adopt to her deceased husband 
where he has left a son, who has himself died, leaving 
an heir to his estate. The first case in which this poimt 
arose was that of Bhoobun Moyee v. Ram Kishore Achare (t). 
There Gour Kishore died leaving a son Bhowani, and a 
widow Chandrabullee, to whom he gave an express authority 
to adopt in the event of his son’s death. Bhowani mar- 
ried, attained his majority, and died, leaving a widow but 
no issue. Chundrabullee then adopted a son Ram Kishore, 
who sued Bhowani’s widow to recover the estate. The 
Privy Council held that her estate could not be divested 
by the subsequent adoption. Lord Kingsdown, however, 
went on to say “that at the time when Chundrabullee 
professed to exercise it, the power was incapable of execn- 
tion.” Their Lordships admitted that Gour Kishore had 
fixed no limits to the period during which his power might 
be acted on by his widow, but, they said, “it is plain that 
some limits must be assigned. It might well have been 
that Bhowani had left a son, natural born or adopted, and 
that such son had died himself, leaving a son, and that such 
son had attained his majority in the lifetime of Chundra- 
bullee. It could hardly have been intended that after the 
lapse of several successive heirs a son should be adopted 
to the great-grandfather of the last taker, when all the 
spiritual purposes of a son, according to the largest con. 
struction of them, would have been satisfied. But whatever 
may be the intention, would the law allow it to be effected ? 
We rather understand the Judges below to have been of 
opinion, that if Bhowani Kishore had left a son, or if « son 
Sc aca ae Nc ah IS te, 
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Chundrabullee would have been at an end. But it is diffl- 
cult to see what reasons could be assigned for such a result 
which would not equally apply to the case before us.” 
The same question arose again after the deaths of Bhowani’s 
widow and of Chundrabullee. Ram Kishore got into pos- 
session of the property left by Gour Kishore and Bhowani. 
_ He was sued for its recovery by a more distant relation. It 
was admitted that he was entitled to hold it, if his adoption 
was valid, and the High Court of Bengal decided in his 
favour (uw). They limited the effect of the Privy Council 
judgment to that which it had actually decided, viz., that 
the plaintiff in the suit had no right to the property which he 
claimed. This decision, however, was in its turn reversed 
by the Judicial Committee (v). They said “ the substitu- 
tion of a new heir for the widow was no doubt the question 
to be decided, and such substitution might have been dis- 
allowed, the adoption being held valid for all other pur- 
poses, which is the view the Lower Courts have taken of 
the judgment, but their Lordships do not think that this 
was intended. They consider the decision to be that, upon 
the vesting of the estate in the widow of Bhowani, the 
power of adoption was at an end, and incapable of execu- 
tion and if the question had come before them without any 
previous decision upon it they would have been of that 
opinion.” Both these cases were again considered and 
followed in a subsequent case from Madras (w), when the 
facts were exactly similar, except that the widow acted 
upon an authority from her husband’s sapindas, given after 
the death of the natural born son, but during the life of 

his widow. After her death the distant collaterals sued for, 
and obtained a declaration that the adoption was wholly 
invalid, and could not stand in the way of their reversion: 
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ary rights. Of course the same doctrine would apply 
w fortiori as against the independent right of a widow in 
Bombay to adopt to her late husband (2).. 


§ 104A. The applicability of this doctrine to cases 
differing in their facts has been considered in two cases m 
Bengal. In the first (y) a husband had left his widow 
authority to adopt five sons in succession. She adopted 
Kristo Churn who died twelve years after his adoption, 
apparently unmarricd. Shethenadoptedanother boy, whose 
right to sueceed to the husband’s property was disputed 
by « collateral relation of the husband. Before the High 
Court, the only point raised was that under the decision in 
Bhootun Moyee’s case (2) the power to the widow to make 
a second adoption was incapable of execution, inasmuch as 
Kristo Churn had lived long enough to perform all acts of 
spiritual benefit for the deceased, and it must be assumed 
he had performed them. The High Court found that the 
second adoption was valid. hey said that “ an adopted 
son attaining au age of sufficient maturity, and performing 
the religious services enjoined by the Shasters cannot ex- 
haust the whole of the spiritual benefit which a son is 
eapable of conferring upon the soul of his deceased father. 
Because these services are enjoined to be repeated at 
certain stated itervals, and the performance of them on 
each successive occasion secures fresh spiritual benefit to 
the soul of the deceased father.” As regards Bhoobun 
Moyee’s case, they proceeded to state their opinion that the 
Privy Conneil had not meant to hold that the power was 
incapable of execution for all purposes, but only for the 
purpose of divesting the widow of Bhowani Kishore of her 
proprietary rights. This view can no longer be maintain- 
ed after the more recent decisions of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. But the case before the High Court differed from 
the three cases in the Privy Council which followed and 
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(w) See W. & B. 987—-991. Keshav Ramkristna v. Govind Ganesh, 9 Bom. 94. 
(y) Ram Soondar v. Sarbanee Dossee, 22 Sath. 121, (z) Ante, § 104, 
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explained Bhoobun Moyee’s case (a), in this respect that 
on the death of Kristo Churn the estate vested in no one 
as his heir, other than the widow who exercised the power 
of adoption. In this respect the case may well stand 
along with the four already discussed. In fact it comes 
within the express words of Lord Kingsdown, when he 
said (6) “If Bhowani Kishore had died unmarried, his 
mother, Chundrabullee Debia, would have been lis heir, 
and the question of adoption would have stood on quite 
different grounds. By exercising the power of adoption 
she would have divested no estate but her own, and this 
would have brought the case within the ordinary rule.” 


This dictum was the ground of the later decision of the 
Bengal High Court (c). There Jagat Sett died in 1865 
leaving an adopted son Gopal Chand and a widow Pran 
Kumari. Gopal Chand died in 1868, leaving a son Gop) 
Chand, and he again died unmarried and without issue. 
On his death Pran Kumari, who was his heir, adopted Jibun 
Mull. The plaintiff, a distant collateral relation of Gopi 
Chand, sued for a declaration that he was entitled to 
succeed to the estate on the death of Pran Kumari, and 
that the adoption of Jibun Mull was invahd. The High 
Court appears to have admitted that the adoption would 
have been invalid if it had been based upon an authority 
to adopt granted by Jagat Sett. In this case, however, 
the parties were Jains, and by Jain law a widow can adopt 
without authority from her husband (d@). They held that 
this distinguished the case from that of Pudma Kumari 
Debi v. The Court of Wards (ec), and brought it within the 
dictum of Lord Kingsdown above quoted. But, although 
a Jain widow can adopt without any authority from her 
husband, it is difficult to suppose that she can do what her 
husband could not have authorised her to do. Both in 
Madras and Bombay a widow is precluded from adoption 
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(a) SI. A. 229; 141. A. 67; 161. A. 166. (b)10M.I. A., p. it. 





(c) Manick Chand v. Jagat Settani, 17 Cal. 518, p. 586. 
(@) Post, § 119, (e) BT. A, 229, 
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where a prohibition from her husband can be proved or 
inferred (f). Can she be ina better position, where the 
law would have prohibited her to act upon his directions, 
if they had been given ? 


§ 105. A widow, who is duly authorised by her husband, 
may adopt while she is a minor, becanse the act is her hus- 
band’s, and she is only the instrument (g). I presume the 
same rule would apply in cases where an authority by his 
sapindas is requisite, and is given. In Western India it 
is stated that a widow under the age of puberty cannot 
adopt (h). I suppose the reason for the difference is that 
there the adoption is the act of the widow, for which no 
authority, or consent, is required. 


An unchaste widow cannot adopt even with the express 
authority of her husband, because her dissolute life entails 
a degradation which renders her unable to perform the 
necessary ceremonies. ‘This incapacity may, it is said, be 
removed by performing the penances proper for expiation. 
But these cannot be performed during pregnancy ; there- 
fore, wlile it Jasts an unchaste widow cannot possibly adopt 
(‘). In the case of an adoption by a Vaisya widow under 
authority from her husband it seems to have been con- 
sidered by the Madras High Court, though it was not 
necessary to decide the point, that the adoption was bad, 
being made while the corpse was still in the house, and the 
widow was therefore in a state of pollution (k). Whether 
this ground of incapacity would apply in the case of Sudras, 
depends upon the question, whether in their case any 
religious ceremonies are necessary (/). 


(f) 12 M.T. A,, p. 448, post, § 110 and § 118. 

(g) 2 W. MacN. 180; V. Darp. 769; Mondakini vy. Adinath, 18 Cal. 69. 

(h) Steele, 48. 

(i) Thukoo v. Ruma, 2 Bor, 446, 456 [488]; Sayamalal v. Saudamini, & B. 
I, RK. 862, approved by Mitter, J., Kery Kolitany v. Moneevam, 18B.L BR. 14; 
S.C.19 Suth. 367. As tothe possibility of removing by penance the resulta 
of unchastity, see per Mitter, J.,8.C.18 B. L. R. 89. 

(k) Ranganayakamma v. Alwar Setti, 138 Mad. p. 222, 

(1) As to this, see post, § 142. 
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§ 106. Where there are several widows, if a special Several widor 


authority has been given to one of them to adopt, she, of 
course, can act upon it without the assent of the others, 
and, I presume, she alone could act upon it (m). If the 
authority has been given the widows severally, the Jumor 
may adopt without the consent of the senior, if the latter 
refuses to adopt (7). In Bombay, it is said that where 
there are several widows, the elder has the right to adopt 
even without the consent of the junior widow, but that the 
junior widow cannot adopt without the consent of the 
elder, unless the latter is leading aa irregular hfe, which 
would wholly incapacitate her (0). 


§ 107. Jt is a curious thing, that: while the hushand’s 
right is recognized to delegate to Ins widow an authority 
to adopt, he can delegate it to no one else (p). In 
cases where the assent of sapindas will supply the place of 
an authority by the husband, that assent must be sought 
for and acted upon by the widow. Where no authority is 
given or required, equally the widow alone can perform the 
act (q). The reason probably is, that she is looked upon, 
not merely as his agent, but as the surviving half of him- 
self (r), and, therefore, exercising an Independent discretion, 
which can neither be supplied, nor controlled, by any one 
else. It is no doubt upon the same principle, that an express 
authority, or even direction, by a husband to his widow to 
adopt is, for all legal purposes, absolutely non-existent 
until it is acted upon. She cannot be compelled to act 
upon it unless, and until, she chooses to do so (s). Jf she 
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(m) 2 Stra. H. L. 9}. 

(n) Mondakint v. Adinath, 18 Cal. 69. 

(o) Steele, 48, 187; W. & B.977, 999; Rakhmabai y. Radhabat, 5 Bom. H. 
C. (A.C. J.) 181. ; 

(p) Eg., A direction by 4 testator to his sun’s widow to adopt might au- 
thorise an adoption to the son, but not to the testator. Aursandas vy. Ladka- 
rahw, 12 Bom. 185. 

(q) FE, MacN. 202 ; 2Stra. WH. L. 04; Veeraperinall vy. Narain Pillay, i N.C., 
103; Bhagvandas v. Rajmal, 10 Bom. H.C. 24). 

(3) Dee hd dip ag erred mae D. of 1852, 1013; B 

6) Dyamoyee vy. Rasbeharee, 8. D. of 1852, 1013; Bamundoss v. Mt, Tarinee 
7M.1. A. 190; Uma Sunduri v, Sourobinee, 7 Cal. 288. 
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acts upon it, not voluntarily but under the influence of coer- 
cion, physical or moral, the adoption is invalid (¢). And 
so it hay been held in a case where a widow adopted in 
ignorance of the legal effect of her acts in divesting her 
estate (x). The Court will not even recognize the autho- 
rity to the extent of making a declaration as to its validity 
(vc). Till she does act, her position is exactly the same as 
it would be, if the authority had never been given. If she 
would be the heir to her husband’s estate in the absence of 
axon, she is such heir until she chooses to descend from 
that position; and she.is in of her own right, and not as 
trustee for uny son to be adopted hereafter (w). If she is 
uot the heir, she can claim no greater right to interfere 
with the management. of the estate, or to control the persons 
in possession, than if she had no authority. The only mode 
of giving it effect is to act upon it (rv), Ifa husband directs 
his widow to adopt a particular boy, or the child of a 
particular father, she is under no obligation to submit to 
any conditions which the latter may attempt to impose 
(y). A question has arisen, but not been decided, whether 
a widow with power to adopt can bind herself not to adopt. 
The Court refused an inferim injunction against the adop- 
tion but there the matter ended (2). Should the case 
arise again, it might affect the decision to consider the 
nature of the widow’s power; whether she was expressly 
directed by her husband to adopt or only allowed to do so 
at her own discretion or whether her husband had been 
wholly silent on the pomt, and her authority to adopt arose 
from consent of sapindas, or, in the West Coast, from her 
own independent power. Nor is there any limit to the 
time during wlich a widow may act upon the authority 
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(t) Ranganayekamma v. Alicay Setti, 138 Mad. 214, 220. 

(u) Baynbat v. Bala, 7 Bom. H. Ct. Appx. 1, 

(v) Mt. Pearee v. Mt. Hurbunsee, 19 Suth. 127; Sreemutiy Rajcoomaree v. 
Nouecorn ar, oe ee Frade G4l, n. 

(to) Bamundoss v. Mt, Tarinee, 7 M. 1. A. 169, overruling Bijaya v. Shan 
8, D. of 1848, 762. g Biuaya v. Shama, 

(x) Mt. Subudra vy. Goluknath, 7 8.1). 148 (166). 

(y) Shamavahoo v. Dwarkadas, 12 Bom. 203. 

(e) Assar Purshotam v. Ratanbat, 18 Bom, 56. 
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given to her (a). In a Bengal case, an adoption made 
fifteen years after the husband’s death was supported ; and 
in Bombay cases the periods were twenty, twenty-five, fifty- 
two, and even seventy-one years (b). 


§ 108. Having now seen the effect of an authority to 
adopt when given by the husband, it remaims to examine 
the mode in which it may be supplied when wanting. This 
can only be in Southern and Western India and in some 
parts of Northern India (§ 101, 110, 119). In Madras the 
balance of opinion had always been that in the absence of 
authority from the husband, the assent of sapindas was 
sufficient. Till lately, however, the point was certainly 
open to argument. It has now been definitively settled by 
the judgment of the Privy Council in the case of the 
Ramnaad Zemindary, and in several other cases which 
followed, and were founded upon, that decision. 


§ 109. In the Rainnaad case (c), the adoption in dispute 
was made by a widow, who had taken as heir to her late 
husband a Zemindary, which was his separate estate. The 
adoption was made with the assent, original or subsequent, 
of a number of sapindas of the last male holder, who were 
certainly the majority of the whole number then alive, if 
indeed they did not constitute the entire body of sapindas. 
The only question, therefore, which required decision was, 
whether in Southern India any amount of assent on the 
part of sapindas could give validity to an adoption made by 
a widow without her husband’s consent. The High Court 
of Madras, after an claburate examination of all the autho- 
rities, caine to the conclusion that such an adoption was 
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as F. MacN. 157; 1 N.C. 111; Ramhishen v. Alt. Strimutee, 38. D. 367, 
, 494). 

(6) Anon. 2M. Dig. J8; Bhasker y. Narro Ragoonath, Bom. Sel. Rep. 24; 
Brijbhookunjee v. Gok ovlootsaojee, 1 Bor. 181 ; ' 202) Nimbalkar v. Jayarantrav, 
4 Bom. H.C.(A. C.J.) 191. Giriowa v. Bhimayt Raghunath, 9 Bom. 58. See 
Dukhina v. Rash Beharee, 6 Suth. 221, where it was suggested that a widow 
could not act upon on authority after twelve years. Sed. were, 

(c) Collector of Madura v. Moottoo Ramalinga, 2 Mud. H. ©, 206; affd., 12 
M.I.A. 397, 8.0.1 B.L. 8B. (P,C.) 1; 8, 0. 10 Bath. (P. C.) 17.. 
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valid. They relied much on the theory that the law of 
adoption was founded upon, and a development from, the 
old principle of actual begetting by a brother or sapinda. 
Arguing from this analogy, they proceeded to say (d), 
“On the reason of the rule, then, it seems to us that if the 
requirement of consent is more than a moral precept, and 
it must never be forgotten that in al] Hindu authors, as in 
the works of all authors who expound a system of positive 
law, professing to be based upon divine revelation, ethical 
and jural notions are inextricably intermixed, the assent 
of any one of the sapindas will suffice. If, however, the 
sapindas are by a fanciful, rather than a solid, analogy to 
be treated as a juridical person in which the whole autho- 
rity of the husband is to be vested, it would be wholly con- 
trary to sound jurisprudence to treat the assent of every 
individual member as necessary. On the contrary, the will 
of the majority of individual members must be taken as the 
will of the body, in any matter not manifestly repugnant 
to the purpose for which the body was created.” 


§ 110. The Judicial Committee confirmed this decision 
upon the ground of positive authority and precedent, while 
declining to accept the supposed analogy between adop- 
tions according to the Dattaka form, and the obsolete 
practice of raising up issuc to the deceased husband by 
carnal intercourse with the widow. They then proceeded 
as follows (e) :— 


“Jt must, however, be admitted that the doctrine is 
stated in the old treatises, and even by Mr. Colebrooke, 
with a degree of vagueness that may occasion considerable 
difficulties and inconveniences in its practical application. 
The question who are the kinsmen whose assent will supply 
the want of positive authority from the deceased husband, 
is the first to suggest itself. Where the husband’s s family 
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(d) 3 Mad. CO, 231. I have already suggested my bel 
things were perfcalls ind BP ah iy of each other. ‘Seo ante § “ pes me 
(e) 12M. 1. A. ddl C.1B.L. RB. (P.C.)1; 8 C, 10 Buth. oP G.) 17. 
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is in the normal condition of a Hindu family, 7.¢., undivided, 
that question is of comparatively easy solution. In such 
a case, the widow, under the law of all the schools which 
admit this disputed power of adoption, takes no interest in 
her husband’s share of the joint estate, except a right to 
maintenance. And though the father of the husband, if 
alive, might, as the head of the family and the natural 
guardian of the widow, be competent by his sole assent to 
authorise an adoption by her, yet, if there be no father, the 
assent of all the brothers, who, in default of adoption, 
would take the husband’s share, would probably be required, 
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since it would be unjust to allow the widow to defeat their | 


interest by introducing a new co-parcener against their will. 
Where, however, as in the present case, the widow has 
taken by inheritance the separate estate of her husband, 
there is greater difficulty in laying down a rule. The 
power to adopt, when not actually given by the husband, 
can only be exercised when a foundation is laid for it in the 
otherwise neglected observance of religious duty, as under- 
stood by Hindus. Their Lordships do not think there is 
any ground for saying that the consent of every kinsman, 
however remote, is essential. The assent of kinsmen seems 
to be required by reason of the presumed incapacity of 
women for independence, rather than the necessity of 
procuring the consent of all those whose possible and rever- 
sionary interest in the estate would be defeated by the adop- 
tion. In such a case, therefore, their Lordships think that 
the consent of the father-in-law, to whom the law points as 
the natural guardian and ‘venerable protector’ of the 
widow, would be sufficient (f). It is not easy to lay down 
an inflexible rule for the case in which no father-in-law is 
in existence. Every such case must depend on tHe circum- 
stances of the family. All that can be said is, that there 
should be such evidence of the assent of kinsmen as 
suffices to show that the act is done by the widow in the 





(f) So held where the case arose, Vithoba v, Banu. 15 Bom. 110. 
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proper and bond fide performance of a religious duty, and 
neither capriciously, nor from a corrupt motive. In this 
case no issue raises the question that the consents were 
purchased, and not bond fide obtained. The rights of an 
adopted son are not prejudiced by any unauthorised aliena- 
tion by the widow which precedes the adoption which she 
makes; and though gifts improperly made to procure assent 
inight be powerful evidence to show no adoption needed, 
they do not in themselves go to the root of the legality of 
an adoption. 


“ Again, it appears to their Lordships that, inasmuch as 
the authorities in favour of the widow’s power to adopt 
with the assent of her husband’s kinsmen proceed in a 
great measure upon the assumption that his assent to this 
meritorious act is to be implied wherever he has not for- 
bidden it, so the power cannot be inferred when a prohibi- 
tion by the husband cither has been directly expressed by 
him, or can be reasonably deduced from his disposition of 
his property, or the existence of a direct line competent 
to the full performance of religious duties, or from other 
circuinstances of his family, which afford no plea for a super- 
session of heirs, on the ground of religious obligation to 
adopt a son in order to complete, or fulfil, defective religi- 
ous rites” (g). 


§ 111. Of course, in all subsequent instances of adoption 
by a widow without express authority from her husband, 
the effort has been to bring the case within, or to exclude 
it from, some of the above dicta. I say dicta, because the 
only point actually decided was that the assent of the majo- 
rity of the sapindas was sufficient. 


Accordingly, ina Madras case, which followed shortly 








(g) The practice in the Punjab appears to be exactly the snme as that laid 
down in the Ramnaad case. Anadoption is there looked upon merely asa mode 
of transferring, or creating, a titleto property. A widow may adopt either with 
her husband's permission, or by consent of his kinsmen, but in no case againat 
an express prohibition by him. Paniah Cnat.. R23. 
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after the decision of the Ramnaad suit, an attempt was made 
to push that doctrine to the extent of holding that the con- 
sent of sapindas was wholly unnecessary, and that the 
widow might adopt of her own authority. But the Court 
refused to carry the law further than had been laid down 
in that judgment, in which “ there had been the assent of a 
majority of the husband’s sapindas to the adoption on his 
behalf” (h). 


§ 112. The next case arose in the Travancore Courts, 
where a widow had made an adoption withont the consent 
of her husband’s undivided brother, but with the consent 
of her divided kinsmen. The Court, after weighing the 
judgments of the High Court and the Privy Council in 
the Ramnaad case, decided against the sufficiency of the 
authorization. The Chief Judge, after observing that a 
woman under Hindu law was in a perfect state of tutelage, 
passing from the control of her father to that of her hus- 
band, and after his death to that of the head of his family, 
pointed out that, in the absence of the father-in-law, the 
eldest surviving brother must necessarily be that head, 
He said, “it is clear to me, then, that the kinsman whose 
assent the law requires for this act 1s the one who would 
be hable to support her through her widowhood, and to 
defray the marriage expenses of her female issue. In the 
case of divided kinsmen the case may be different, because 
no one in particular can claim to control her, or is charge- 
able for her maintenance; but it seems to be clear that, 
united as the family is, the natural head and vencrable pro- 
tector contemplated by the Shastras is the surviving brother, 
or if there are more than one, the eldest of them. It seems 
to me impossible to affirm that the hability to maintain the 
widow, and undertake the other duties of the family, is not 
coupled with a right to advise and control her act in so 
important a matter as the introduction of a stranger into 





(h) Arundadi v. Kuppammal, 3 M. H. C. 283, and per curiam, Parasara v. 
Rangaraja, 2 Mad. 206. 
+i 
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the family, with claims to the family property” (i). It 
will be seon that this reasoning was approved and followed 
by the Privy Council in the case which follows, 


§ 113. The next case was one of the class contemplated 
by the Judicial Committee in their remarks above quoted, 
and exactly similar to that in the Travancore suit, the family 
being an undivided family, and the consent of the father- 
in-law being wanting. In it (k) the Zemindar of Chinna 
Kimedy died, leaving a wife, a brother, and a distant and 
divided sapinda, the Zemindar of Pedda Kimedy ; there 
were no other sapindas. The deceased and his brother 
were undivided, Therefore, in default of an adoption, the 
brother was the heir. The widow adopted the son of the 
Pedda Kimedy Zemindar, admittedly without the consent 
of the brother. She alleged a written authority from her 
husband, but pleaded that even without such authority, 
she had sufficient assent of sapindas within the meaning of 
the Ramnaad decision. The Lower Court found against 
her on both points. On appeal, the High Court was inclined 
to think the authority proved, but reversed the decision of 
the Lower Court, ou the ground that the assent of the Pedda 
Kimedy Zemindar, evidenced by his giving his son, was 
sufficient. The Court expressly ruled (J) and it was neces- 
sary so to rule,—Ist. That the consent of one sapinda 
was sufficient; 2nd. That proximity to the deceased with 
regard to rights of property was wholly beside the question. 
In the particular instance the assenting sapinda was not 
only not the nearest heir, but was not an immediate heir at 
all, because, being divided, he could not take till after the 
widow. 


§ 114. The Judicial committee, on appeal, held that the 
written authority was made out. It was therefore unneces- 





i) Ramaswami Iyen v. Bhagati Ammal, 8 Mad, Jur. 58. 
(k) Raghunadha vy. Brozo Aishoro, 81, A. 154; S.C. 1 Mad. 69; 8. C. 
25 Suth. 2Y!. 
(lt) 7M. H.C. 301, 
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sary to go into the question of law. Bnt being of opinion 
that the views laid down by the High Court were unsound, 
they proceeded to intimate their dissent from them (m). 


In the first place, they reiterated their opinion that spe- 
culations derived from the practice of begetting a son upon 
the widow, upon which Mr. Justice Holloway had again 
founded his opinion, were inadmissible as a ground for 
judicial decision. They also stated that the analogy of that 
practice would not support the conclusions drawn from it. 
“ Most of the texts speak of ‘the appointed’ kinsman. By 
whom appointed? If we are to travel back beyond the 
Kali age, and speculate upon what then took place, we have 
no reasonable grounds for supposing that a Hindu widow, 
desirous of raising up seed to her deceased husband, was 
ever at liberty to invite to her bed any sapinda, however 
remote, at her own discretion (1) ; and that his consent of 
itself constituted a sufficient authorization of his act. 


“ Positive authority, then, does not do more than establish 
that, according to the law of Madras, which i this respect 
is something intermediate between the stricter law of 
Bengal and the wider law of Bombay, a widow, not having 
her husband’s permission, may adopt a son to him, if duly 
authorized by his kindred. If it were necessary, which in 
this case it is not, to decide the pomt, their Lordships 
would be unwilling to dissent from the principle recognized 
in the Travancore case, viz., that the requisite authority 1s, 
in the case of an undivided family, to be sought within that 
family. The joint and undivided family is the normal 
condition of Hindu society. An undivided Hindu family 
is ordinarily joint, not only in estate but in food and worship ; 
therefore, not only all the concerns of the joint property, 
but whatever relates to their commensality and their religi- 


Ld 





(m) 3]. A. 190, 192. . 

(n) Gautama expressly declares that ‘a son begotten on a widow whose hus. 
band’s brother lives, by avother more distant relatiun, is excluded from ivherits 
atice,’’ xxviii, § 28. See ante, § 68, 
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ous duties and observances, must be regulated by ite mem- 
bers, or by the manager to whom they have expressly or by 
implication delegated the task of regulation, The Hindu 
wife upon her marriage passes into, and becomes a member 
of, that family. It is upon that family that, as a widow, 
she has her claim for maintenance. It is in that family 
that, in the strict contemplation of law, she ought to reside. 
Tt is 1m the members of that family that she must presumably 
find such counsellors and protectors as the law makes requi- 
site for her. These seem to be strong reasons against the 
conclusion that for such a purpose as that now under 
consideration she can at her will travel out of that undivided 
family, and obtain the authorization required from a 
separated and remote kinsman of her husband (0). 


“In the present case there is an additional reason against 
the sufficiency of such an assent. It is admitted on all 
hands that an authorization by some kinsinan of the husband 
is required, ‘To authorize an act implies the exercise of 
some discretion whether the act ought or ought not to be 
done. Jn the present case there is no trace of such an 
exereise of discretion, All we know is that the Mahadevt, 
representing herself as having the written permission of 
her husband to adopt, asked the Rajah of Pedda Kimedy 
to give her a son im adoption, and sueceeded in getting one. 
There is nothing to show that the Rajah ever supposed 
that he was giving the authority to adopt which a widow 
not having her husband’s permission would require.” 


The remarks last quoted would probably make it difficult 
hereafter for a widow to plead, as she did in this case, 
first, that she had express authority from her husband to 
adopt, and, secondly, that if she had not such authority, the 
want of it was supphed by authority from kinsmen. Ac- 
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(0) Where, however, #ll the branches of the family are divided from the 
deceased husband and from each other, the Madras High Court has held that 
the bond side consent of one divided member is sufficient, where the sesent of 
oe Hard is withheld from improper motives. Parasara v. Rangaraja, 
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cordingly in a latet' case decided by the Judicial Commit. 
tee (p), an adoption was set aside (inter alia) on the ground 
that the consent of the managing member of the family, 
which might in other respects have been sufficient, had 
been obtained by the widow upon a representation that she 
had received authority to adopt from her deceased husband, 
no such authority having been in fact given. 


§ 115. Inacase, subsequent to the Berhampore case, one 
would have imagined that everything had concurred to 
place the validity of the adoption beyond dispute. The 
family was divided ; all the sapindas had assented, and the 
persons in possession of the property had uo title whatever, 
But the High Court set the adoption aside on the ground 
“that it was not made out that there had been such an 
assent on the part of the widow as to show, to quote the 
words of the judgment of the Privy Council in the Ramnaad 
case, ‘that the act was done by the widow in the proper 
and bond fide perforinance of a religious duty ; ” and that 
there was no appearance of any anxiety or desire on the 
part of the widow for the proper and bond fide performance 
of any religious duty to her husband. Her object appeared 
to have been to hold the estate till her death, and then 
continue the line in the person of the plaintiff. This judg- 
ment was reversed on appeal. Tho Privy Council, after 
pointing out that the facts of the case did not justify the 
inference drawn from them by the High Court, proceeded 
to say -— 


“This being so, is there any ground for the application 
which the High Court has made of a particular passage in 
the judgment in the Ramuaad case? The passage in 
question perhaps is not so clear as it might have been 
made. The Committee, however, was dealing with the 
nature of the authority of the kinsman that was required, 
After dealing with the vexata quustio which does not arise 








(p) Karuttabdht v, Ratnamaiyer, 7 1. A. 178, 8:0. 2 Mad. 270. Fenkutas 
lakehmamma y, Narasayye, 8 Mad. 545. 
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in this case, whether such an adoption can be made with 
the assent of one or more sapindas in the case of joint 
family property, they proceed to consider what assent would 
be necessary in the case of separate property; and after 
stating that the authority of the father-in-law would pro- 
bably be sufficient, they said: ‘It is not easy to lay down 
an inflexible rule for the case in which no father-in-law is 
in existence. Every such case must depend upon the 
circumstances of the family. All that can be said is, that 
there should be such evidence,’ not, be it observed, of the 
widow’s motives, but ‘of the assent of kinsmen, as suffices 
to show that the act is done by the widow in the proper 
and bondi fide performance of a religious duty, and neither 
capriciously nor from a corrupt motive. In this case no 
issue raises the question that the consents were purchased 
and not bond fide attained” Their Lordships think it 
would be very dangerous to introduce into the considera- 
tion of these cases of adoption nice questions as to the 
particular motives operating on the mind of the widow, and 
that all which this Committee in the former case meant to 
lay down was, that there should be such proof of assent on 
the part of the sapindas as should be sufficient to support 
the inference that the adoption was made by the widow, 
not from capricious or corrupt motives, or in order to defeat 
the interest of this or that sapinda, but upon a fair con- 
sideration by what may be called a family council, of the 
expediency of substituting an heir by adoption to the 
deceased husband. If that be so, there seems to be every 
reason to suppose that in the present case there was such 
a consideration, both on the part of the widow and on 
the part of the sapindas; and their Lordships think that 
in such a case it must be presumed that she acted from the 
proper motives which ought to actuate a Hindu female, 
and that, at all events, such presumption should be made 
until the contrary is shown” (q). 
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(q) Vellanki v. Venkata Rama, 41. A. 1, 1388. C. 1 Mad. 174, 8. C. 26 Suth. 
21. In this case the husband had died, leaving ason. The decision established 
that gapindas bad the same power of authorising an adoption in lieu of & 80D, 
who died, as they would have had if there had never been a son, 
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116. It does not seem quite clear, even now, whether Discussion as to 
their Lordships are of opinion that the motive which operates cele 
upon the mind of a widow in making an adoption can be 
material upon the question of its validity, where she has 
obtained the necessary amount of assent: that is, whether 
evidence would be admissible which went to show that the 
widow was indifferent to the religious benefits supposed to 
flow from an adoption to her husband, or even disbelieved 
in the efficacy of such an adoption; and that her real and 
only object in making an adoption was to enhance her own 
importance and position, and to prevent the property of her 
late husband from passing away to distant relations. With 
the greatest deference to any conclusions to the contrary 
which may be drawn from the above passages, it seems to 
me that the Judicial Committee did not mean to lay down 
that such evidence would be material or admissible. The 
fair result of all their judgments appears to be, that the 
assent of one or more sapindas is necessary, as a sort of 
judicial decision that the act of adoption is a proper one. 
That decision, like any other, may (perhaps) be impeached, 
by showing that it was procured by fraud or corruption. 
But if it was arrived at bona fide by the proper judges, it 
is conclusive as to the propriety of the adoption. The judg- 
ment of the Court cannot be affected by the motives of the 
suitor. The reasons which influence the widow may be 
puerile or even malicious. But what the family decide 
upon is the propriety of her act, not the propriety of her 
reasons (7). 


§ 117. As might have been anticipated, the ingenuity Is religious 
of Hindu litigants was next directed to invalidating the ithe er 
assent of the sapindas. Accordingly an adoption by a 
widow, with the consent of the managing member, and only 
adult sapinda of an undivided family was set aside on the 


ground (inter alia) that his consent was given from inter- 


A we Vithoba y. Bapu, 15 Bom. 184; Patel Vandravan Jekisany. Manilal, 
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ested motives (e). But where the assent is fair and bend 
fide, I would submit that it could not be objected to on the 
ground that it did not arise from religious motives. I have 
already suggested that even according to Brahmanical 
views, religious grounds were not the only ones for making 
an adoption, and that among the dissenting sects of Aryans, 
and all the non-Aryan races, religious motives had sbso- 
lutely nothing to do with the matter (¢). But further, 
when a religious act cumes to be indissolubly connected 
with civil consequences, it follows that the act may be pro- 
perly performed, either with a view to the religious or the 
eivil results, Not only so, but that if the act is in fact per- 
formed, the civil consequences must follow, whatever be 
the motive of the actor. Marriage is just as much a duty 
with a Hindu as adoption. It could not be contended that 
the validity of a marriage, or any of its legal results, could 
be in the slightest degree affected by the motives of either 
of the parties to the transaction. When the Test and Cor- 
poratian Acts rendered it necessary that a candidate for 
office should have taken the sacrament, it was not material 
or permissible to enqnire, whether the communicant had 
spiritual or temporal benefits in view. 


§ 118. In Western India the widow’s power of adoption 
is even greater than in Southern Indiaf The Mayukha, 
commenting on the same text af Vasishfha, draws from it, 
as already remarked (§ 101), exactly the opposite conclu 
sion from that arrived at by Nanda {fandita. The latter 
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(3) Karunabdhi v. Ratnamaiyar,7 I. A. 173, 2 Mad. 270 and see Parasara 
y. Rangaraja, 2 Mad. 202. 

(t) See ante, § 94, 95. I have already stated (§ 95) that among the Tamil in- 
habitants of Northern Ceylon even the husband, when desirous to adopt, muat 
obtain the consent of his heirs, and they must ¢vidence their assent by dipping 
their fingers in the snffron water. Jf euch consent is withheld, the rights of the 
dissenting parties to the inheritance will not bp affected. Thesawalema, fi. 1 
5,6. Probably this was the original law in Southern India, though it may have 

away when the Brahmanical view of adoption, as a duty and not merely 
a right, waa introduced. But the necessity for obtaining the consent of aapindas 
to an adoption by a widow, and the sufficiency of auch consent, may be a sur- 
vival from the o d law. If 80, it would be an aeditional reason for supposing 
that religious motives had nothing to do with the adoption itself, or with the 
paneer given toit by kinsmen. Seeas tothe Nambudri Brahmans, 11 Mad, 
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infers that & widow can never adopt, as she can never ob- 
tain her husband’s assent ; the former infers that the pro- 
hibition can only extend to a married woman, as she only 
can receive such an assent (uv). The whole of the author- 
ities are collected and reviewed in several cases in the 
Bombay High Court, which have established, First, that in 
the Mahratta country and in Gujarat, a widow, who is sole 
or joint heir to her husband’s estate, may adopt a son to 
her deceased husband, without authority from her husband, 
and withont the consent of his kindred, or of the caste, or 
of the ruling authority. The qualification is added, bor- 
rowed from the dictum of the Privy Council in the Ram- 
naad case, provided “the act is done by her in the proper 
and bona fide performance of a religions duty, and neither 
capriciously nor from a corrupt motive” (vr). Secondly, 
that she cannot do so, where her husband has expressly 
forbidden an adoption (i). Thirdly, that she can never 
adopt during his lifetime, without his assent (v7). Fourthly, 
that a widow, who has not the estate vested in her, and 
whose husband was not separated at the tine of his death, 
1s not competent to adopt a son to her husband without his 
authority, or the consent of Ins undivided co-parceners (y). 
A further qualification is suggested by the Bombay High 
Court, viz., that where the adoption by a widow would have 
the effect of divesting an estate already vested in a third 
person, the consent of that person must be obtained (2). 
This will be considered subsequently under the head of 
effects of an adoption (a). Fifthly, that an adoption made 
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(u) V. May., iv. 5,§ 17, 18. Dr. Biihler saya that the principal argument. 
udvanced by the Mahratta writers for this view is a version of the text of 
Gaunaks, where they read ‘a womin who is childless, or whose sona have died”’ 


e fact that in the subsequent. verses (13, 14) the adopter is referred to in the 

agouline gender. See art. Caunaka-Smriti, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1866. 

(v) Rakhmabai v. Radhabai, 5 Bom. H.C. (A.C. J.) 181, ace. per curiam ; 
Bhagvandas v. Rajmal, 10 Bom. H. C. 287. Ramji v. Ghaman, 6 Bom. 493. 
Dinkur Sitaram v. Ganesh Shivram, ib. 505. Giriowa v. Bhimaji Raghunath, 
9 Bom. 58. The onus of proving such a corrupt motive lies heavily on him who 
alleges it. Patel Vandravan Jekisan v. Manilal, 15 Boia. 565. 

(w) Bayabai vy. Bala Venkatesh, 7 Bom. H.C. Appx. 1. 

(t) Narayan v. Nana Munohar, 7 Bom. H.C. (A. C. J.) 153. 

(y) Ramps v. Ghaman; Dinkar v. Ganesh, ub. sup. 

(2) Rupchund vy. Rakhmabai, 8 Bom. H.C. (A. C. J.) 114, 

(a) See post, § 171, ef seq. 


f: adopt), instead of ‘fa man,” &c. The error of this reading is shown by - 
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by a widow, which in other respects is valid is not rendered 
invalid by the fact that the husband to whom she adopted 
was a minor (b). 


§ 119. Among the Jains a sonless widow has the same 
power of adoption as her husband would have had, if he 
chose to exercise it. Neither his sanction, nor that of any 
other person is necessary (c), The Court said of this 
class :-—“ Thoy differ particularly from the Brahmanical 
Hindus in their conduct towards the dead, omitting all 
obsequies after the corpse is burnt or buried. They also 
regard the birth of a son as having no effect on the future 
state of his progenitor, and consequently adoption 1s a 
merely temporal arrangement, and has no spiritual objects” 
(d). In the Punjab the custom appears to vary. In 
Gurgaon a widow can adopt without any consent, if she 
selects a son from her husband’s agnates, She cannot adopt 
any one else without the consent of such agnates. In 
Rohtak and several other districts, the husband’s consent 1s 
necessary. In three cases, the Punjab Courts set aside 
adoptions by a widow for want of her husband’s permission. 
Two of these cases came from Lahore and Delhi respec- 
tively. It does not appear where the third case arose (e), 


§ 120. Srconp, WHO May Give In Apoprion.—As the act 
of adoption has the effect of removing the adopted son from 
his natural, into the adoptive, family, and thereby most 
materially and irrevocably affects his prospects in hfe, and 
as the ceremony almost invariably takes place when the 
adoptee is of tender years, and unable to exercise any 
discretion of his own in the matter, it follows that only those 
who have dominion over the child have the power of giving 
him in adoption. According to Vasishtha (f), both parents 
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(b) Patel Vandravan Jekisan v. Manilal, 15 Bom. 565. 

(c) Govindnath Ray v. Gulal Chand, 58. D.276 (823); Sheo Singh vy. Mt. 
Dakho, 6 N.-W. P. 382; affd., 67. A. 87, 8 (.] ‘All. 688; Lakmi Chand v 
Gatto Bai, 8 All. 319; Manik Chand v. Jagat Settani, 17 Cal. 518. 

(ad) Per cur., 6 N.-W, P. 399 

(e) ia Castomary Law, II. 154, 178, 205 ; [7]. 87, 88, 90, 


(f):3 Dig. 


& 


Paras. 110-120.) WHO MAY GIVE IN ADOPTION. 


have power to give a son, but a woman cannot give one 
without the assent of her lord. Manu says (g): “He whom 
his father or mother (with her husband’s assent) gives to 
another, &c., is considered as a son given.” The words in 
parenthesis are the gloss of Kulluka Bhatta. Dnfferent 
explanations have been given to Vasishtha’s text (kh). Some 
say that the wife’s assent is absolutely necessary ; others, 
that if not given, the adopted son remains the son of his 
natural mother and performs her obsequies ; others, that the 
words mean that either parent has the power to give, but 
that the wife can only exercise this power during her hus- 
band’s life with his assent. The last explanation is the 
one which is now accepted. It is quite settled that the 
father alone has absolute authority to dispose of his son in 
adoption, even without the consent of his wife, though her 
consent is generally sought and obtained (c). The wife 
cannot give away her son while her husband is alive and 
capable of consenting, without his consent; but she may do 
so after his death, or when he is permanently absent, as, 
for instance, an emigrant, or has entered a religious order, 
or has lost lus reason (k), provided the husband was legally 
competent to give away lis son, and has not expressly 
prohibited his being adupted (/). But ina Bengal case the 
pandits laid it down, and it was held accordingly, that an 
adoption was bad where a widow had given away her only 
gon as dryamush yayaua without the express consent of her 
late husband (m). It does not, however, appear from the 
report whether the decision went upon the ground that the 
adopted son was an only son, or upon the ground that. he was 
given away without sufiicient authonty. The former seems 


A ORE mR Hi Neat ene Ny LH DL neoprene oot 
TA en omens manne on ae Aare ipa 


(9) Manu, 1x. 168. 
ch) 8 Dig. 254, 257, 261; V. May., v.; Steele, 45, 193. 

(t) Dattaka Mimamsa, iv. 13—17; v. 14, ».; 3 Dig. 244; Alank Manjari v. 
Fakir Chand, 58. D. 356 (418); Chitho Raghunath v. Janaki, 11 Bom. H. C. 
198, Mitakahara, i. 11, § 9. 

(k) Dattaka Mimamaa, iv. 10-12; Dattaka Chandrika, i 31, 82; Mitakshars, 
i. 11, § 9. Arnachellun v. Iyasawmy, 1 Mad. Dec, 154; Huro Soondree x. 
Chundermoney, Sevest. 938. Ranqubai v. Bhagirthibai, 2 Bom, 377. Mhal. 
sabai v. Vithoba, 7 Bom. H. C. Appx. 26. 

(lt) Nerayanasami v. Kuppusamt, iL Mad. 133. 

(m) Debee Dial v. Huy Hor Singh, 48, D. 820, (407), 
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rather to have been the case. It has been expressly ruled in 
Bombay, that whether the giving in adoption of an only son 
by his father is valid or invalid, it is at all events so improper 
that a widow, without the direct sanction of her husband, 
cannot be assumed to have authority to give such a son away 
(n). It was evidently the opinion of the High Court that 
a widow, in giving her son, exercises not an independent 
but a delegated authority, and that such an authority will 
be negatived when it is exercised in a manner which it may 
be supposed the husband wonld have disapproved. No 
other relation but the father or mother can give away a boy. 
For instance, a brother cannot give away his brother (0). 
Nor can the paternal grandfather, or any other person (p). 
Nor can the parents delegate their authority to another 
person, for instance a son, so as to enable him after their 
death to give away his brother in adoption, for the act when 
done must have parental sanction (y). And, therefore, an 
orphan cannot be adopted, because he can neither give 
himself away, nor be given by any one with authority to 
do so (r). But what the law declines to sanction is the 
delegation by an anthorised person to an unauthorised 
person of the discretion to give in adoption which 1s vested 
solely in the former. Where the necessary sanction has 
been given by an authornsed person, the physical act of 
giving away in pursuance of that sanction may be delegated 
to another (w). 


§ 121. The person who is authorised to give away a boy 
jn adoption may make his consent dependent on the fulfil- 
ment of certain conditions and it has been held that where 
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(2) Lakshmappa v. Ramappa, 12 Bom. H.C. 864. Somasekhara v. Subadra- 
majt, § Bom. 624. 

(o) V. Darp., $25; Mt- Tara Nuneev. Dev Narayun, 38. D. 887 (516) ; Moot- 
toosamy v. Lutchmeedarummah, Mad. Dec. 1852, p. 97. See F. MaoN. 223, 
combating Veerapermal v. Narain Pillay, 1 N.C. 91. 
 (p) Collector of Surat v. Dhirsingit, 10 Bom. H. ©. 285. 

(q) Bashetiappa v. Shirlingappa, 10 Bom. H.C. 268. 

(vr) Subbaluvammal v. Ammakutty, 2M. H.C. 120; Balvantrav v. Bayabut, 
6 Bom. H.C. (0. C. J.) 83; Supra, 10 Bom. H. C. 268. 

(3) Vijtarangum v. Lakshumun, & Bom, H. C. (O. C.J.) 244. Venkata v. 
Subadra, 7 Mad, 549. 


Paras. 130.123.) WHO MAY BE ADOPTED. 


these conditions are not complied with the adoption is 
invalid. For instance, where a father by letter authorised 
the giving of his son in adoption, provided the adopting 
party first obtained the assent of the British Government, 
an adoption made without such assent was held invalid, 
though the assent was not in other respects necessary (f). 


§ 122. The consent of the Revenue Board is necessary to 
an adoption by a person whose estate is under the actual 
management of the Court of Wards (uv). It was once sup- 
posed that the consent of Government was also necessary 
in the case of Inamdars, Zemindars, and feudal chieftams 
whose estates would fall into the hands of the Government 
in the event of their dying without heirs, and in the time of 
Lord Dalhousie this principle was frequently acted on. But 
it seems clear that, though it was customary in such cases 
to ask for the sanction of the ruling power, and to pay a 
nuzzur on receiving it, still the sanction was considered to 
be due as a matter of right, and was not «a condition pre- 
cedent to the validity of the adoption itself, although in 
sume cases the native power, with a high hand, may have 
refused to allow the adopted son tu succeed (tr). 


§ 123. Tairp, WHo MAY BE TAKEN IN ADboption.—The 
restrictions upon the selection of a person for adoption 
appear all to be of Brahmanical origin, and to rest upon the 
theory, that as the object of adoption was the performance 
of religious rites to deceased ancestors, the fiction of sonship 
must be as close as possible (§ 94). Hence, in the first 
place, the nearest male sapinda should be selected, if suit- 
able in other respects, and if posmble a brother’s son, as 
he was already in contemplation of law a son to his uncle. 
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(t) Rangubai v. Bhagirthibat, 2 Bom. 377, (u) See ante, § 100. 

(uv) Steele, 183; Bhasker Bhachajee v. Narro Ragonath, Bom. Sel. Rup. 24; 
Ramchandra v. Nanaji, 7 Bom. H ©. (A. C.J.) 26; Narhar Govind vy. Narayan, 
} Bom. 607; Rangubai v. Bhagirthibai, 2 Bom. 877 ; Bell’s Empire in India, 
127; Bell’s Indian Policy, 10; Sir C. Jackson’s Vindication of Lord Dalhousie, 
9. By Lord Canning’s proclumation the right to adopt bis now been recognig- 
edin the case of fenda! chiefs and jaghiredars, 
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If no such near sapinda was available, then one who was 
more remote ; or in default of any such, then one who was 
of a family which followed the same spiritual guide, or, in 
the case of Sudras, any member of the caste (w). Proba- 
bly this rule was strengthened by the feeling that it was 
unjust to the members of the family to introduce a stranger 
if a near relative was available. Originally it seems to 
have been a positive precept. Subsequently it sunk toa 
mere recommendation. It is now settled that the adoption 
of a stranger is valid, even though near relatives, other- 
wise suitable, are in existence (x). In the second place, 
no one can be adopted whose mother the adopted could 
not have legally married (y). The origin and binding 
character of this rule have been criticised with great learn- 
ing and force by Mr. V. N. Mandhk (z). He admits that 
“the Dattuka Chandnka, the Dattaka Mimamsa, the Sain- 
skara Kaustubha, the Dharma Sindhu and the Dattaka 
Nirnaya contain this prohibition.” These authorities base 
their opinion, first, on the text of Gaunaka, that the adopted 
boy must bear the reflection of a son, to which they append 
the gloss “that is the capability to have been begotten by 
the adopter through nzyoga and so forth” (a). Many ob- 
jections are offered to this gloss by Mr. V. N. Mandlik, 
and, as I have already pointed out, ($ 94, note) it is possi- 
ble that the text itself had originally a different meaning. 
Secondly, they rely upon a text which is attributed vari- 
ously to Caunaka, Vriddha Gautama, and Narada, which 
states that # sister's son and a daughter’s son may be 
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(w) Dattaka Mimamsa, ii. § 2, 28, 29, 67, 74, 76, 80; Dattaka Chandrika. i, 
$10, 20, ii. § 11; Mitukshara, i. 11, § 18, 14, 36; V. May. iv. 5, 89, 16, 19,” 

(wo) 1 W. acN. 68; 2 Stra. H. L. 98,102; Gocoolanund v. Wooma Dase. 15 
B. L. R. 405, 8. C. 28 Suth. 340; affd. sub nomine, Uma Deyt y. Qookoolanund 
51, A. 40, 8. C. 8 Cal. 587; Babaji v. Bhagirthibat, 6 Bom. H.0.(A.C.3.)70, 
Darma Dagu v. Ramkrishna, 10 Bom. 80. These authorities must be taken as 
overruling the case of Ooman Dut v. Kunkta Singh, 3 8. D. 144 (103), which 
was also a Aritrima adoption. 

SS a Ts et 

(c) Pages, 478-—495, 514. erulei was re-aflirmed by the High Court 
of Madras after a full examination of Mr. Mandlik’s argument. ; 
aera re 11L Mad. - Sunterse fcemanene Ne 

(a) imamsa, v. § 15-17. Dattaka Chandrika, ii. $7, 8. | nw unable to 
refer to the other authorities, but Mr. V. N, Mandlik says that t 
the same texts, p. 480. : i a is 
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adopted by Sudras, but not by members of the three 
higher classes, and upon a text of Cakala which explicitly 
forbids the adoption by one of the regenerate classes of 
 daughter’s son, a sister’s son, and the son of the mother’s 
sister’ (b). As to the former text Mr. Mandhk argues 
that the correct translation is “Sudras should adopt a 
danghter’s son, or a sister’s son. A sister’s son Is Im some 
places not adopted as a son among the three classes begin- 
ning with a Brahmana.” He points ont that the Mayukha 
as properly rendered interprets the text as meaning that 
Sudras should adupt only, or primarily, a daughter’s or a 
sister’s son, but not as forbidding such adoptions by Brah- 
mans. This view is also supported by the Dvaita Nirnaya, 
and the Nirnaya Sindhu (c). The text of Cakala he dis- 
poses of (p. 495) by treating its authority as of no weight 
in opposition to usage and conflicting authorities. The fact 
still remains, however, that the five digests above referred 
to lay down the rule in distinct and positive terms. The 
rule so Jaid down was stated by Mr. Sutherland, both the 
MacNaghtens, and both the Stranges (d); and, as limited 
to the three regenerate classes, it has been affirmed by a 
singularly strong series of authorities in all parts of India 
as forbidding the adoption of the son of a daughter, or of 
a sister, or of an aunt (e), On the same ground, it is 
unlawful to adopt a brother, or stepbrother, or an uncle, 
whether paternal or maternal (f). And it makes no differ- 
ence that the adopter has himself been removed from his 
natural family by adoption; for adoption does not remove 


(b) Dattaka Mimamaza, ii. § 32, 74, 107, Dattaka Chandrika, i. § 17, 7. 

(c) V. May., iv. 5, § 9, 10, V. N. Mandlik, pp. 58—36. 

2) Suth. Syn. 664, F. MacN. 150, 1 W. MacN. 67, 1 Stra. A. L. 88, 8. M. 
$ 





(e} Baee Gunga v. Baee Sheokoovur, Bom. Sel. Rep.73; Narasamnnal y. Bala- 
rama Charlu, | M. H.C. 420; Jivani v. Jivu, 2M. H. ©. 462; Gopalayyan v. 
Roghupatiayyan, 7 M. H.C. 260; Ramalinga v. Sadasiva, 9 M.T. A. 506,8.C 
1 Snth. (P. C.) 25, where the side-note calls the parties Vaisyas, though they 
were really Sndras. See Supra, 2M. H.C. 467 ; Kora Shunko v. Rebee Munnee, 
2M. Dig. 82; Gopal Narharv. Hanmant,3 Bom. 278, where all the authorities 
are examined ; Bhagirthibai v. Radhabai, 8 Bom. 298. Parbati v. Sundar, 8 
All. 1; affd. 161. A., 186, 8. 0. 12 All. 51. 

(f) Dattaka Mimamaa, v.§ 17; Runjeet Singh v. Obhya, 28. D. 245 (818); 
she ebear v. Lutchmodarummah, Mad. Dee. of 1838, 96. Sriramulw v. Ra. 
maryya, . 16. a , 
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the bar of consanguinity which would operate to prevent 
intermarriage within the prohibited degrees (g). This rule 
must, of course, be understood as excluding only the sons 
of women whose original relationship to the adopter was 
such as to render them unfit to be his wives. A man could 
not lawfully marry his brother’s, or nephew’s, wife, but a 
brother’s son is the most proper person to be adopted, and 
so is @ grandnephew (/). A wife’s brother, or his son, may 
be adopted (7), and so may the son of a wife’s sister (k) or 
of a maternal aunt’s daughter (/). 


§ 124. This rule again appears to be of Brahmanical 
origin. The same authorities which lay it down as regards 
the higher classes state that Sudras (m), may adopt a daugh- 
ter’s, or a sister’s, son. The Mayukha even states that as 
regards them such a person is the most proper to be adopt- 
ed (x). He is obviously the most natural person to be 
selected. A mother’s sister’s son may also be adopted. 
among Sudras (vo). In the Punjab such adoptions fare 
common among the Jats, and this laxity has spread evien to 
Brahmans, and to the orthodox Hindu inhabitants of to\wns, 
such as Delhi (p). They are also permitted among .the 
Jains (g), and in Southern India even among the Brahmeyns 
such adoptions are undoubtedly very common. It was 
decided so late as 1873 that the practice had nc” attainec 
the force of alegal custom (r). Butin 1881, npont renewed 
enquiry, the High Court pronounced that in Southern India 
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(g) Moothia v. Uppen, Mad. Dec. of 1858, 117. 

ch) Morum Moee v. Bejoy, Suth. Sp. No. 122. 

(s) Kristnienyar v. Vanamamalay, Mad. Dec. of 1826, 218; Runganaigum vy. 
Namesewoya, Mad. Dec. of 1857, 94; Ruvee Bhudr v. Roopshunker, 2 Bor. 662 
[718]; Sriramulu v. Ramayya, 8 Mad. 15. 

(k) Base Gunga v. Baee Sheokoovur, Bom. Sel. Rep. 73, 76. 

(l) Venkata v. Subhadra, 7 Mad. 549. 

(m) The cr feats in Bengal are Sudras, and may make anch adoptions. 
Rajcoomar Lali v. Bissessur Dyal, 10 Cal, 688, 

(n) V. May., iv. 5, § 10, 11. 

(0) Chinna Nagavya v. Pedda Nagayya, \ Mad. 63. 

(p) Pujab Cust. 79—88. Punjab Customary Law, II. 111, 154, 905, 210. 

(g) Sheo Singh v. Mt. Dakho, 6 N.-W.-P. 882, afd. 8 I. A. 87, 8. C. 1 All. 
eH Hassan Ali vy. Nagamal, 1 All. 288; Lakhmi Chand v. Datto Bat, 8 All. 


31g. 
r) Gopalyyan v. Raghupatiayyan, 7 M. H. C. 250; 2 Stra. H, L. 101; 
i Gibelin 89, Nelaon’s View of the Hindu Law. 90. : : 
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such adoptions were valid among Brahmans. A aimilar 
practice among the Nambudri Brahmans of Malabar has also 
received judicial sanction (s). In Western India also they 
appear to be permitted. It is also said that in the Deccan 
& younger brother may be adopted, and though the adoption 
of uncles is forbidden, a different reason is alleged for the 
prohibition (¢). 


§ 125. A singular extension has been given to this rule 
by Nanda Pandita. He quotesa text of Viiddha Gautama : 

—“<In the three SOpeTIOD tribes a sister’s son is nowhere 
mentioned as a xon,”—and says that here a sister’s son is 
inclusive of a brother’s son. But as the brother’s son is 
not only not prohibited, but is expressly enjoined, for 
adoption, he draws the remarkable conclusion that a 
brother’s son must not be adopted by a sister. And this 
opinion was acted upon in the N.-W. Provinces, where the 
Court set aside an adoption by a widow, acting under her 
husband’s authority, where she had selected the son of her 
own brother (wu). If the adoption had been made by her 
husband, and not by herself, it would have been perfectly 
valid (rv). ‘The same principle seems to have been the 
ground of a case which is reported, and discussed at much 
length, by Sir F. MacNaghten (w). There a man died 
leaving three widows, and an authurity to them to adopt. 
As they could not agree, a reference was inade to the Mas- 
ter, who reported in favour of a boy who was the son of the 
second widow’s uncle. ‘The next question that arose was, 
whether the boy could be received in adoption by the second 
widow. It was argued that this was inpossible, because 
she could not without incest have been the mother of a boy 
by her own uncle. The pandits differed, and no decision 
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(a) Vayidinada v. Appu, 9 Mad. 44; Vishnu v. Krishnan, 7 Mad. 3; per 
curiam, 11 Mad. 55. 
 (t) Bteele, 44; Huebut Rao v. Govindrao, 2 Bor. 85, V. N. Mandlik, 474, 
495, W. & B. 887. 

a Mimamaa, ii. § 88, 34; Mt. Battas v. Lachman Singh, 7 N.-W. 


i (v) See authorities quoted § 123, nofes (hk) (i). 
| (w) Dagumbaree v, Pacamonce. F , MaeN. 170, App. 10. 
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was ever given, the second widow having waived her right 
in favour of the elder. Sir F. MacNaghten, however, pro- 
nounces unhesitatingly in favour of the objection. It seems 
to me, however, with the greatest respect, that this is 
introducing into the Hindu theory of adoption a second 
fiction for which there is no foundation. The real fiction 
is, that the adopting father had begotten the child upon its 
natural mother; therefore it is necessary that she should 
be a person who might lawfully have been his wife. There 
is no fiction that the natural father had also begotten the 
child upon the adopting mother. The natural son becomes 
the son, not merely of the particular wife from whom he 1s 
born, but of all the wives; and the authors of the Dattaka 
Mimamsa and Dattaka Chandrika seem to think that the 
same result follows in the case of several wives from an adop- 
tion (x). The fiction can hardly extend to the length of his 
being conceived by all. In fact it would appear that the 
Hindu law takes no notice of the wife in referencetoadoption. 
The relation of the adopted son to her arises upon adoption. 
But the balance of authority and reasoning appears to be 
opposed to the idea that relationship to her has any effect 
upon the choice of the boy to be adopted (y). 


§ 126. The adopted son must be of the same class as his 
adopting father; that is, a Brahman may not adopt a 
Kshatriya, or rice vers. This rule is probably an innova- 
tion upon ancient usage, as Medhatithi and others interpret 
the words of Manu “being alike” (translated by Sir 
W. Jones “being of the same class”) as meaning merely, 
possessing suitable qualities, thongh of a different class (z). 
In the time of Manu a man might have married wives of 
different class, and the sons of all such wives would have 
been legitimate, and would have inherited together, though 
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(c) Mann, ix. § 183; Dattaka Mimamsa, ii. § 69; Dattaka Chandrika, i. § 98. 
And 80 the pundits stated in this case, F. MacN. App. 11. 

(y) This view was approved by the Madras High Court. Sriramulu v. 
Ramayya, 8 Mad. p. 17. 

(5) Mann, ix. § 168; Mitakshara, i. 11,89; V. May., v. 5,§4; Dattaka 
Mimamaa, ii. § 23-25; Dattaka Chandrika, i. § 12—16. 
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in different proportions (a). Hach of such sons must have 
been competent to perform his father’s obsequies, though 
perhaps with varying merit. It would have been remark- 
able, therefore, if a man could not have adopted the son of a 
woman whom he might have married. Baudhayana makes 
no reference to caste, and Vasishtha merely says, “the class 
ought to be known” (§ 96), which is natural cnough, as 
determining a preference. The other authors (Katyayana, 
Caunaka, Yajnavalkya, and Yaska) who forbid the adoption 
of one of unequal class, adinit that such adoptions do take 
place, and are effectual as prolonging the line, though not 
for purposes of oblations. They, therefore, declare that a 
son so adopted is entitled to receive maintenance (b). From 
this, I presume, they considered that he was effectually 
severed from his natural fannly. [tis probable, therefore, 
that as long as mixed marriages were lawful, the adoption 
of sons of inferior caste was also lawful (c-). When the 
former ceased, the latter also ceased. At present, [ imagine 
that the adoption of a Kshatriya by a Brahman would be a 
mere nullity, and would neither take the boy out of his 
natural family, nor give hun any claim upon the family of 
the adopter. Tho case has never occurred, and is quite 
certain never to occur. 


§ 127. As the clnef reason for adoption is the performance 
of funeral ceremonies, it follows that one who, from any per- 
sonal disqualification would be icapable of performing 
them, would be an unfit person to be adopted (d). Nothing 
is said upon the point by Hindu Jaw writers. Probably the 
idea that such an adoption could be made would never have 
occurred to their minds, Asa person so adupted would also 
be incapable of succeeding to the property of the adopter, 


(a) Manu, ix. § 148—156. 

(b) See too D. K. 8. vit. § 23, 24, citing Narada. 

(c) In Northern Ceylon this is the cage still, The son, it ado by o man, 
asees into his caste. If adopted by » woman, he remaitis in the caste uf bis 
aturel father, Thesuwaleme, i. § 7. 

(d) Sath. Syn. 665; V. Darp. 828, 
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and so continuing his name and lineage, every object would 
fail which an adoption is intended to serve. 


§ 128. A further limitation upon the selection of a son 
for adoption arises from age, and the previous performance 
of ceremonies in the natural family (e). The leading au- 
thority upon this point is a passage from the Kalika-purana, 
which is relied on by Nanda Pandita, but which is treated 
as spurious by the author of the Dattaka Chandrika, Nila- 
kanta, and others, and which is admittedly wanting in 
many copies of that work. It lays down absolutely that a 
child must not be adopted whose age exceeds five years, 
or upon whom the ceremony of tonsure has been perform- 
ed in the natural family (f). The result of a lengthened 
commentary on this passage in the Dattaka Mimamsa 
appears to be; first, that the limit of age as not exceeding 
five is absolute: secondly, that one who has had the ton- 
sure performed ought not to be adopted, as he will at the 
outside be the son of two fathers: but, thirdly, that if no 
other is procurable, a boy on whom tonsure has been per- 
formed may be received. In that case, however, the pre- 
vious rites must be annulled by the performance of the 
putreshti, or sacrifice for male issue. As regards other rites, 
those previous to tonsure are immaterial, the performance 
of the wpanayana is an absolute bar (g). 


Jagannatha appears to accept the text as literally bind- 
ing, and not to recognize the right of performing the ton- 
sure over again. He, therefore, considers an adoption to 





(e) As to the eight ceremonies for a male, see Celebrooke, note to Dattaka 
Mimamea, iv. § 23; 8 Dig. 104, Of these, tonsure is the fifth, and upanayana 
or investiture with the sacred thread, is the eighth. The former is performe 
in the second or third yeur after birth, the latter, in the case of Brahmans, in 
the eighth year from conception. But it may be performed so early as the fifth, 
or delayed till the sixteenth year. ‘The primary periods for upanayana in the 
case of a Kebatriya are eleven, und of a Vaisya twelve years, but it may be 
delayed till the ages of twenty-two and twenty-four respectively. For Sudras 
there ig no ceremony but marriage. 

(f) Dattaka Mimomsa, iv. § 22; Datteka Chandrika, ii. § 26; V. May, iv. 5, 
§ 20; Mitakshnra, i. 1), § 13, note. Jolly, § 161. 

(g) Dattaka Mimamsa, 80—56; 1 W. MaoN. 72. Mr. Sutherland’s gloss 

upon Dattaka Mimamea, § 58 that the words ‘a boy five years old’ means under 
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be invalid, if it is made after tonsure, or after the fifth 
year (h). 


On the other hand, the author of the Dattaka Chandrika 
refuses to accept the text of the Kahka-purana as authentic. 
But even if it should be genuine, he explains it away by 
the possibility of performing tonsure a second time in the 
adoptive family. The result he arrives at is, that age is 
only material as determining the term at which upanayana 
may be performed. So long as this rite in the case of the 
three higher classes, and marriage in tho case of Sudras, 
can be performed in the family of the adopter, there is no 
limit of any particular time (7). 


Mr. W. MacNaghten is of opinion that the rules laid down 
by the Dattaka Mimamsa and the Dattaka Chandrika should 
be followed in the Provinces in which they are respectively 
in force; that is, the Dattaka Mimamsa in Benares, and the 
Dattaka Chandrika in Bengal and Southern India (k). 
From what has been already stated (§ 30) as to the author- 
ship of the Dattaka Chandrika there seems to be no reason 
for ascribing to it any special authority in Southern India. 
The authority of the Dattaka Mimainsa in Benares appears 
to be equally open to doubt, 


§ 129. The only decisions upon this point under Benares 
law have been given in the Courts of the North-West 
Provinces. The first of these was in 1868 (/), when 1t was 
held that under the Dattaka Munamsa an adoption was 
valid so long as the boy was below six years. Here the 
Court accepted the authority of the Dattaka Mimamsa, and. 
of the Kulika-purana on which the rule is based, but fell 
into a mistake as to the meaning of the rule, in conse- 








nee Sea ene A ES ANE RR eR MINN etme tee ap it Umm pe 


siz isa mistake. It means one who has not passed his fifth birth-day. Per 
Mahmood, J., Ganga Sahai v. Lekhraj Singh, 9 All. 310. 

(h) 8 Dig. 148, 249-251, 263. See too F. MacN, 169—146, 194. 

(t) Dattuka Chandrika, ii. § 20-338; 1 W. MacN. 72, 

(k) 1 W. MacN. 78. 

(1) Thakoor Comrao Singh v. Thakooranee Mehtab Kounwer, N..W. P., H. 
C. Rep. 1668, 108a, See per Mahmood, J., 9 All., p. 812. 
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quence of the gloss put upon it by Mr. Sutherland (§ 128 n), 
The question arose again in 1886, and was examined in 
the most elaborate manner by Mr. Justice Mahmood (m). 
The conclusions he arrived at are stated as follows: “I 
hold that the passage of the Kalika-purana upon which 
the limitation of five years for adoption is entirely founded, 
is not proved to be authentic; that even if it be taken to 
be authentic, the interpretation adopted by Nanda Pandita 
in his Dattaka Mimamsa is not shown to be universally 
applicable; that the interpretation may be restricted only 
to Brahmans intended for priesthood ; that this interpre- 
tation would bring the Dattaka Mimamsa in accord with 
the Dattaka Chandrika; that various other plausible inter- 
pretations of the passage have been adopted by other 
authorities; that such authorities may be referred to for 
the purposes of this question; and that the matter being 
so dealt with by those authorities, it would be unsafe to 
set aside the plaintiff's adoption upon the solitary ground 
that he was older than five years at that time.’ He then 
proceeded to express his opinion that, as regards the twice- 
born classes, age was only material as determining the 
time at which the wpanayana may be performed, and that 
its performance was the ultimate limit for a valid adoption. 
As regards Sudras adoption could be performed effectually 
till marriage. 


§ 129A. In Bengal and Southern India the decisions are 
in favour of the view laid down by the Dattaka Chandrika. 
In some of the earlier Bengal cases, the pandits, while 
agreeing that the age of five years was not an absolute 
limit which could not be exceeded, seem to have thought 
that if tonsure had already been performed in the natural 
family, and in the name of the natural father, a subse- 
quent adoption would be invalid (x). In 1838, however, 
the Sudder Court Pandit, in reply to a question as to age, 


(m) Ganga Sahai v. Lekhraj Singh, 9 All. 253, pp. 316-824, 327, 328. 
(n) Kerutnaraen v. Alt. Bhobinesree, 1 8. D. 161 (213) (as to the remark 
appended to this decision, see 1 W. MacN, 75); 2 W. MacN, 160 ; Mt. Duliubh 
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answered “that the period fixed for adoption with respect - 


to the three superior tribes, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and 
Vaisyas, was prior to their investiture with their respective 
cords; and with respect to Sudras, prior to their contracting 
marriage” (0). This opinion has been affirmed in several sub- 
sequent cases, and may now be treated as beyond doubt (p). 
The same rule has been repeatedly laid down in Madras, 
both by the Pandits and the Court (q). It is also sug- 
gested by Mr, Ellis, that even after upanayana an adop- 
tion would be valid, if the person adupted was of the same 
gotra as his adopter. He bases this view on the ground, 
that where the gofra is different, the upanayana is a bar, 
since by it the person ix definitely settled im his natural 
family, and this renders the performance of the datta 
homam ($ 141) impossible. But where the gofra is the same, 
the performance of the datta homam, though proper, is not 
necessary for an adoption. And this view was adopted by 
the Travancore Court in a case between Brahinans. There 
the upanayana had been performed previous to adoption. 
But the Court held the objection to be immaterial, since the 
person adopted was the son of the adopter’s brother (r). 
This ruling was followed by the High Court of Madras 
after a very full investigation of the authorities, and upon 
evidence of loca] usage (x). The usage in Pondicherry 
adinits of adoption after the npanayaua in any case (t). 


§ 130. This restriction again does not exist where the 
Brahmanical fiction of an altered paternity is unknown. 


(0) Bullabakant vy. Kishenprea, 6 8. D. 219 (270). 

(p) Nitradayee v. Bholunath, 8. D. of 1858, 653; Ramkiahore v. Bhoobun, 
8. D. of 18359, 229, 286 ; attirmed on review, 8. D. of 1860, i. 485, 490; reversed 
ona different point in the P. C. Sub Nomine Bhoobun Moyee v. Rambishore, 
where, however, the ruling as to the validity of the adoption on the ground of 
uge was not disputed, 10 M. 1. A. 279; 8.0.3 Suth. (P,C.) 15. 

(q) 1 Stra. 4. L. 87, 91; 2 Stra. H. L. 87, 110; Mooteo Visia Raghoonadha 
Satooputty, alias Annasamy v. Sevagamy Nachiar, 1 Mad. Dec. 106; affirmed 
by P. C. on the 238th April 1828, Chetty Colum Prussuna v. Chetty Colum 

oodoo, | Mad. Dec. 406; Sreenevassien v. Sashyummal, Mad. Dec. of 185%, 
116; Veerapermall vy. Narrain Pillay, 1 N.C. 188; Vythilinga v. Vyiatham- 
mal, 6 Mai. 48. Pichuvayyan v. Subbayyan, 18 Mad. 128. 

(r) 2 Stra. H. L. 104; Kamargwami Tyen v. Bhagati Ammal, 8 Mad. Jur. 58. 

(s) Viraragava v. Ramalinga, 9 Mad. 148, overraling Venkatasatya v. Ven- 
kata Charlu, 3 Mad. H.C. 28 

(t) t Gibelin, 94. 
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In the Punjab there is no restriction of age (u). Among 
the Jains the period extends to 32, and it is said by Hollo- 
way, J., that there is no limit of age (v). So in Western 
India, the author of the Mayukha says, “ And my father 
has said that a married man, who has even had a son born, 
may become an adopted son” (xr). In accordance with this 
dictum the pandits of the Surat Sudder Court reported that 
“the rule that a boy should be adopted under five years 
related to cases where no relationship exists; but when a 
relation is to be adopted, no obstacle exists on account of 
his being of mature age, married and having a family, pro- 
vided he possesses common ability, and is beloved by the 
person who adopts him” (7). So Mr. Steele states, “the 
Poona Shastries do not recognize the necessity that adop- 
tion should precede moonj and marriage.” And he gives 
various statements as to the proper age for adoption rang- 
ing from five to fifty, and ending, “ there is no limit as to 
age. The adoptec should not be older than the adopter” (y). 
None of these authorities make any distinction as to 
the caste of the person adopted. In the Surat case the 
parties appear to have been Brahmans, or at least Kshatri- 
yas. In some of the cases in which the adoption of a mar- 
ried nan has been held valid by the Bombay High Court, 
the parties happened to be Sudras, but the decision did not 
turn upon that circumstance (z). It has been settled by 
recent cases, after some doubt, that a married Brahman may 
be lawfully adopted, and that it makes no difference as to 
the legality of the transaction whether he belongs to a 
different or to the same gotra as the adopter (a). 


(u) Punjab Cuat., 82. ; 

(v) Rithcurn v. Soojun, 9 Mad. Jar. 21, cited in Sheo Singh v. Mt. Dakho, 
6N. W. P. 402; Govindnath v. Qulaichund, 58. D. 276 (822). 

(w) V. May., iv. 5, § 19. His father was Shanker Bhatt, author of the Dvait 
Nirnaya, a work of special authority in the Deccan Nathaji v. Hari, 8 Bom. 
H.O©. (A.C. J.) 70. 

(a) Brijbhookuniee v. Gokoolootsaojee, 1 Bor. 195 [ 217). : 
(y) Steele, 44, 182; V. N. Mandlik, 471; 1 W. MacN. 75. This was also 
the case in Rome. . 

(s) Rajo Nimbalkar v. Jayavantrav, 4 Bom. H. ©. (A.C. J.) 191; Nathaji 
Vv. Hari, 8 Bom. H.C. (A.C. J.) 67. 

(a) Sadashtv v. Hari Moneshvar, 11 Bom. H. C. 190; Lakshmappa v. Ra- 
mappa, 13 Bom. H. C. 364; Dharma Dagu v. Ramkrishna, 10 Bom. 80. Among 
the Nambudri Brahmans, (§ 42) the pom to adopt a married man appears 
only to exist when the adoption is of the Kritrima form, 11 Mad. p. 176. 
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§ 131, The prohibition against adopting an only som Only son. 


rests on the texts of Vasishtha, Bandhayana and Caunaka, 
($ 96). “Let no man give or accept an only son, since he 
must remain for the obsequies of his ancestor” (6). So 
QCaunaka says, “ By no man having an only son is the gift 
of ason to be over made.” From these Nanda Pandita 
infers a prohibition against accepting also, and says that 
the offence of extinction of lineage, denounced by Vasishtha, 
is incarred by both giver and receiver (c). This prohibi- 
tion is by some authorities extended to the adoption of an 
eldest son, since his merits are specially:appropriated in the 
interests of his own father (d@). And even to the adoption 
of one of two sons, since such an act would leave the father 
with an only son, and thereby subject him to the chance of 
being left wholly without issue. But this final precept is 
admittedly only dissnasive, and not peremptory (e), And 
the same decision has lately been given as regards the 
adoption of un eldest son (f'). The value to be placed upon 
these texts according to Hindu rules of interpretation is 
discussed at length by Mr. V. N. Mandhk. His view 1s 
that they are recommendatory only, and not prohibitory, 
and that a violation of them affects the offender, but does 
not detract from the validity of the rite (gy). 


§ 132. It seems to be admitted everywhere that there is 
no objection to the adoption of an only son, when he is taken 
as dwyamushyayana, or the son of two fathers; cither by an 
express agreement that his relationship to his nataral family 
shall continue (h), or by the fact that the only son of one 


(b} Soin Rome, the only male of his gens could not be adopted, for the sac 
would in euch a case be lost. 

(c) Dattnka Mimamaa, iv. § 1-6; Dattake Chandrika, i. § 27, 98; Mitak- 
sharu, i, 11, § 1k; V. May., iv.5,$9,16; V. N. Mandlik, 602, 

(d) Mitaksbara, i. 11, § 12, citing Manu, ix. § 106; Viramit., ii. 2, § 8; Saras- 
vati Vilnan, § 868, 369; 2 Stra. H. L. 105; 2 W. MacN., 189; V. May., iv. 5, 

4; Permaul Naicken v. Puttee Ammal, Mad. Dec. of 185), 234, 

(e) Dattuka Mimamaa, iv. § 8; 1 Stra. H. L. 85; 1 W. MaeN. 77. 

(f) Janokee v, Gopaul, 2 Cal. 865 ; Kashibai v. Tatta, 7 Bom. 221; Jamna.- 
bat v. Raichand, ib. 226. 

(g)_ V.N. Mandlik, 496—508 where he gives instances of the adoption of only 
sone from the Vedic ages downwards. ; 

th) 2 W MacN. 192; 1 Stra. H. L. 86; futwahs, 2 Kn. 206; Shaumshere v. 
Dilraj, 28. D. 189 (216) ; Joymonee v. Sibosoondry, Fulwn, 75. 
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brother is taken in adoption by another brother, in which 
case the double relationship appears to be established with- 
out any special contract {1}. But whether in other cases 
the adoption of an only son is absolutely invalid, or is only 
sinful, is & point on which a great conflict of opinion exists. 
In Southern India, the balance of authority is in favour of 
the validity of the adoption. In Bengal the decisions are 
almost unanimously opposed to its validity. In Western 
India there is a conflict of decisions, which appear to have 
finally settled that snch adoptions are invalid. In all the 
Provinces reliance is placed on the same texts, and no 
special usage appears to be set up as qualifying them. 
Whether there is any difference between the law in the 
different. parts of India, is a matter which can now only be 
settled by a decision of the Privy Council. It will be 
sufficient for me to furnish the materials on which a deci- 
sion may be given. 


§ 183. The question came before Sir Thomas Strange, as 
Recorder of Madras in 1801, in the case of Veerapermall 
v. Narrain Pillay (k), where the objection was taken to an 
adoption that the boy was an only son. There was in fact 
nothing in the objection, for he was the only son by a younger 
wife, and had an elder brother by another wife living at the 
time. The Recorder, after citing the text of Vasishtha, and 
the opinion of Jagannatha (/) that such an adoption if made 
would be valid, proceeded :-— 


“The opinion of the present pandits of Bengal is, ‘that a 
person who has only one son should not give him away ; 
nor should he give away an elder son: the adoption of an 
only son indeed is valid, but both giver and receiver are 





(i) Dattaky Mimamsa, ii. 87, 38, vi. § 84-36, 7, 48; Dattuka Chandrika, 
i. § 27, 28, ili. § 17, v. § 33; 1 Stra. H. L. 86; 2 9 Stra. H. L. 167; Bteele, 45, 
188; Screadiikeat 585. Permaul Naichen v. 'Pottes Ammal, Mad. Dee. of 
1851, 234; per curiam, Gocoolanund vy. Wooma ee 1B. LR 418, 8. €. 

$3 Suth. 840 ; Nilmadhub v. Bishumber, 18 M. J. A. 301, 8. C. 12 Suth. (P. 
C) 2; Chinna Gaundan v. Kumara, 1 Mad. H.-C. re Umma Deys v. Gokoota- 
nund, 5 1. A. $2, 8.-C. 3 Cal. 587. V. May., iv. é 52, 22 

(k) 1 N.C. 94, 125, Dig. $48. 
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blameable.’ This appears to have been settled im the 
instance of the Rajah of Tanjore. In that important case 
the person adopted was the only son of his parents; and it 
is & mistake if any one imagines that the deviation from the 
rule on that occasion was supported upon any ground af 
Mahratta custom or policy. The objection appears to have 
undergone deep consideration, conducted in part through 
the fortunate medium of Sir W. M. Jones; and certainly in 
a way to evince the anxiety of Government to be rightly 
advised. It appears that the pandits of Bengal and Benares 
in general were of opinion that ‘1n all countries the affilia- 
tion of an only son is valid, although the parent who gives 
the child, and the adopter, both mecur sin by deviating from 
the ordinances of the Shaster, which declare the giving or 
taking of an only son in adoption to be improper.’ Rama- 
vana indeed, and the other pandits who sign with him, 
state ‘that an only son could not be given to the Rajah to 
adopt as his son.’ But it appears that they rather mean 
that the act could not be done consistently with the ordi- 
nances of the Shaster, than that the adoption was invalid, 
for they expressly state that ‘several usages had been 
adopted and followed, that are not found in the Shaster, 
and are to be looked upon as valid.’ This exposition was 
considered at the time as reconciling their opinion with 
that of Kasheenauth and the other Benares pandits, who 
stated ‘that the adoption of an only son is one of those 
acts which is tolerated by usage, although it incurs guilt 
according to the Shaster” ‘These testimonies corroborating 
the opinions of the Tanjore pandits, transmitted by the 
widow of the Rajah Tulsajee, and those received throngh 
the Government of Fort St. George, decided the Supreme 
Government that the objection that Serfojee was an only 
son was not sufficiently founded to invalidate his adoption 
and succession. ” 


§ 134, In his second volume Sir Thomas Strange gives 
the opinions of pandits declaring that neither an only, nor 
an elder, son can be adopted. These are accompanied by 
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remarks of Mr. Colcbrooke, who says that a valid adoption 
of an only son cannot be made, except in the case of a 
brother’s son, who performs the offices of a son to both 
natural and adoptive father, the absolute gift being for- 
bidden; and of Mr. Ellis, who says that if the act be duly 
completed it cannot be reversed (m). In the text he reiter- 
ates the opinion, already expressed from the Bench, that 
the prohibitions respecting an eldest and only son are only 
directory, and an adoption of either, however blameable in 
the giver, would nevertheless for every legal purpose be 
good (7). 


§ 1385. In a Madras case in 1817 the question was 
whether a@ man was bound to adopt the son of his elder 
brother, being an only son, in preference to the son of his 
uncle. The pandits answered: “It is not lawful for a man 
to give his only son in adoption to another. It is not law- 
ful for w man to receive in adoption the only son of another, 
therefore it ix not lawful, and consequently not incumbent, 
on a man to adopt the only son of his elder brother in pre- 
ference to the youngest son of his uncle. But if such an 
adoption as aforesaid should take place, although the giver 
and receiver in adoption have thereby committed sin, the 
adoption is valid” (0). Here the pandits seem to have 
overlooked the distinction between the only son of a 
brother and of a stranger. In other respects they agree 
with Sir T. Strange. 


In 1851 a case came before the Sudr Udalut in which an 
uncle had adopted the eldest son of his brother. The 
pandits, after having referred to an opinion they had given 
in 1848 declaring the adoption of an eldest son to be 
invalid, repeated their opinion that as a general rule it 
would be sv, but not im this case where the person adopted 


ee, 


(m) 2 Stra. H. L. 87, 106, 107. Proceedings of the Sudr Udalut of Madras 
to the same effect uppear to have been pussed in 1824 and 1825. See Stra. Man. 


(n) 1 Stra. H. L. 87, (o) drnuchellum v. [yasamy, 1 Mad. Dec. 154. 
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was a brother’s son. The Court, citing this opinion and 
also the opinion of Sir Thomas Strange, say, “In the 
present instance the adoption was by a paternal uncle, and 
having thus taken place, though a thing to have been 
avoided, it must be held to be valid” (p). 


In 1854 the same question as to an eldest son xrose, but 
in this case without the circumstance of his being a brother’s 
son. The Sudder Pandits again pronounced the adoption 
invalid, and on the strength of their opinion the Civil 
Judge rejected his claim. The Sudder Court reversed 
the decision, solely on the ground that the adoption had 
been made good by acquiescence and lapse of time. They 
did not notice the finding ax to invalidity im law (q). 


The case came on for a direct: decision in the Madras 
High Court in 1862, and it was decided, on a review of the 
previous cases, that the adoption of an only son was valid (7). 
A similar conclusion has lately been arrived at by the 
majority of the Judges of the High Court of Allahabad, 
Turner J., dissenting: (*). 


§ 136. In Bombay there is acon#ict of authority. It is 
stated by Mr. Steele that an only son should not be given 
in adoption, except to his uncle, or with the concurrence 
of both parties, by which | suppose he means as a dwya- 
mushyayana (ft). But ma case where a man who had only 
two sons gave them both away in adoption, the pandits 
said the adoptions were valid, as the sin lies with the giver, 
and not with the receiver (wv). And in 1862 and 1867 the 
High Court expressly decided that the adoption of an only 
son was valid, if accomplished, thongh improper (v). On 


alles eect ene 
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(p) Permaul Natcken v. Pottee Ammall, Mad. Dec. of 1831, p. 234. 

(q) Chocummal v. Suruthy, Mad. Dec. of 1884, p. 31. 

(r) Chinna Gaundan v. Kumara, 1 Mad. H.C. 54. Followed in Narayana. 
wee Woo 11 Mad. 43. 

8) Hanuman v. Chirai, 2 All. 164, (F. B.) Doubted by Straight and Mah 
JJ.,12 All. 831—337. Uren dare eet 

) cele. eae i eee v. Govindruo, 2 Bor. 75, 86 (83). 

v subai v. Vithoba, 7 Bom. H.C. Appx. 26; Aaje Nimbalkar v. Jayue 

vantrav, 4 Bom. H.C. (A. C.J.) 191, arc ” 
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the other hand, in a later case the High Court spoke of 
“the general rule of Hindu law that an only son cannot be 
the subject of adoption, a rule recently re-affirmed and 
Ulustrated by a judgment of the Calcutta High Court” (w). 
The remark, of course, was merely obiter dictum. In 1877 
the objection that the boy adopted was an only son was 
taken in the High Court, but abandoned as untenable («). 
In 1875, a question arose whether the giving by a widow 
of an only son in adoption was valid or invalid. The only 
question necessary to be decided was, whether the authority 
of the deceased husband could be presumed. For this 
purpose it was necessary to consider the propnety of the 
act. The whole law, and all the precedents upon the poimt 
were minutely examined by Westropp, C.J. The only point 
actually decided was, that the giving or receiving of an 
only son was so improper that the consent of the husband 
could not be presumed. The Chief Justice, however, ex- 
pressed himself most unfavourably to the validity of such 
an adoption, though he admitted that such cases had been 
recognised as legal under the old Sudder Court. This 
ruling was followed im an cxactly similar case in 1882 (y). 
In 1888, the vahdity of the adoption of an eldest son was in 
question. The High Court, while holding that the prohibi- 
tion against such an adoption was only admonitory, con- 
trasted it with the prohibition against the adoption of an 
only son, which it treated as unqualified and absolute. 
This again was only obtter dictum (z). The opinion of the 
authors of West and Bihler’s Digest is that such adoptions 
are invalid in Bombay. In addition to the above authori- 
ties they refer to two unreported cases, in one of which 
the adoption of an only son m the Linghait caste was held 
to be invalid, while in the other the general principle 
seeins to have been laid down that such adoptions could 
poly be valid By virtue of a special custom (a). Finally in 











(w) Bhasker Trimbak v. Mahadev Ramji, 6 Bom. H. 0. (0. C.J.) 4 
(zw) Ranguba: v. Bhaghirthibas, 2 Bom. at p. 379. 
(y) eee v. Ramappa, 12 Bom. H.U. 364; Somasekhara v. Subhadra. 


mn Rathibai vy. Tatia, 7 Bom. 221, (a) W. & B. 900, 912, 1040. 
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1889 the aame Court, in a Full Bench decision, decided 
that the adoption of an only son was absolutely invalid. 
They held that the Full Bench had already decided in the 
Linghait case that under Hindu law a gift of an only son 
in adoption was invalid, and could not be made good by 
the doctrine of Factum valet (b). This of course finally 
closes the discussion in Bombay. 


§ 137. In Bengal the authorities are nearly all opposed 
to the validity of the adoption of an only son. Sir 
F. MacNaghten and Mr. Sutherland both declare unhest- 
tatingly against it (c), and the younger MacNaghten 
cites numerous futwahs in accurdance with that view, the 
only exception being where the adoption was of the dwya- 
mushyayana character (dj). The decisions ure to the same 
effect. 


§ 138. Inthecaseof Shimshere Mully, Dilraj Kouwur (e), 
the plamtiff rested his case on an adoption which was void 
as being made by a widow without her husband’s authority. 
The Sudder Court, however, with reference to the claims 
of other parties, one of whom, named ‘T'e) Mull, was an only 
son who had been taken in adoption, asked the pandits 
whether such an adoption was valid. They replied that the 
validy of the adoption of Te} Mull, and his right to the 
estate, depended upon whether he had been delivered to, 
and accepted by, the adopting parent on the condition that 
he should belong as a son to both. If not so delivered, the 
adoption would be illegal, and carry with it no title to the 
estate. No decision upon the point was required, or given. 
Ina later case, the plaintiff, who was an only son, claimed 
as adopted. His adoption was declared illegal on this 
ground, and his suit was dismissed. This decision was con- 
firmed on review. After the case had been submitted to a 
new pandit, he gave an equally unqualified opinion with his 


(0) Waman Raghupati v. Krishna;i, 14 Bom. (F. B.) 249. 
{c) F. MacN. 128, 147, 150; pri . 605. 
(d) 2 W. MaaN 178 170 192 295. tL BR Th IH CHIR 
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predecessor, One of the Judges thought that the adoption, 
though improper, was not invalid; but two other Judges 
disagreed with him, and the former decision was con- 
firmed (f). The same decision was given in another case, 
where the defendant in possession was an only son, whose 
title rested on the validity of his adoption. The pandits 
pronounced “that the fact of his bemg an only son was 
sufficient to invalidate the adoption, as such a person was 
forbidden to be adopted ; and the violation of this law was 
a criminal act on the part of both giver and receiver.” It 
was then alleged that he had been given as dwyamushya- 
yana, But it appeared that he had been given by his mother 
after his father’s death, and the pandits said that a widow 
could not giveaway herson in this manner without express 
authority from her husband, which she had not received. 
He was, therefore, turned out of possession by the Court (y). 
On the other hand, in a case in the Bengal Supreme Court, 
the Court said: “The adoption of an only son is no doubt 
blaimeable by Hindu law, but when done it is valid,” They 
went ou, however, to say that rather than treat it as invalid 
they would assume an agreement between the natural and 
adoptive father that the boy was to be the son of both, 
which, of course, got over the difficulty (hk), Finally, the 
pomt came before the Bengal High Court in 1868, when 
the title of the plaintiff rested on the validity of his adop- 
tion, he being an only son. ‘The Madvas case and others 
were cited, but it was held by the Court that the adoption 
was absolutely invalid. Mitter, J. suid, “ One of the essen- 
tial requisites of a valid adoption is that the gift should be 
made by a competent person, and the Hindu law distinctly 
says that the father of an only son has no such absolute 
dominion over that son as to make him the subject of a sale 
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(f) Nundram v. Kashee Pande, 8 8. 0. 282 (810) 8. C. 1 Mor 17; 48. D. 
70 (89). This case is erroneously cited by Scotland, C. J., a8 an suthority the 
other way in Chinna Gaundan v. Kumara, 1 Mad. H. C. 37. 

(g) Debee Dial v. Hur Hor Singh, 48. D, $20 (407). 

(h) Joymony v. Stbosoondry, Fulton, 75. In one case in Bengal an adoption 
was held valid where it was admitted that the boy at the time of his adaption 
waa vn Only aon, his elder brother having predeceased. No discusaion on the 
point ie recorded in the report. ft. Dullabh y. dfanu, 5. 8. D. 50 (61). 


Paves. 138-140.) NECESSARY CRREMONIES. 


or gift (D. M. iv. 5). Such a gift, therefore, would be as 
much invalid as a gift made by the mother of a child, with. 
out the consent of the father. It is to be borne in mind 
that the prohibition in question is applicable to the giver 
as well as to the receiver, and both parties are threatened 
with the offence of ‘extinction of lineage’ in case of violas 
tion. Now the perpetuation of lineage is the chief object 
of adoption under the Hindu law, and if the adoptive father 
incurs the offence of ‘extinction of lineage,’ hy adopting 
a child who is the only son of his father, the object of the 
adoption necessarily fails” ({). In 1878 the whole subject 
was again clabcrately discussed by the High Court of 
Bengal, and it was decided that according to the law of 
that province the adoption of an only son was illegal, and 
that the prohibition applied to Sudras as well as to the 
higher classes (x). It may therefore be taken that on this 
point the law of Bengal differs from that of Madras. 


§ 139. Two persons cannot adopt the same boy, even if Two persons 


the persons adopting ure brothers. It is, however, sug- 
gested by the author of the Dattaka Mimamsa that two 
brothers may jointly adopt the son of a third brother, 
so that he may be the dwyamushyayana, or son of both. 
Mr. W. MacNaghten expresses a strong opinion against 
the legality of such a proceeding (J). 


§ 140. Fourrs, THE CEREMNIES NECESSARY TO AN ADOPTION 
are stated by Vasishtha as follows: “ A person being about 
to adopt a son, should take an unremote kinsman, or the 
near relation of a kinsman, having convened his kindred, 


nese mi aney senha eae i AN ae: 


(i) Upendra Lal v. Rant Prasanna Mayi,1 B.L, R. (A.C. J.) 221; 8.0. 10 
Sath, 347, Sub nomine, Opendur Lull v. Bromo Moyee; approved, Janokee 
v. Gopaul, 2 Cal. 365, and by Bombay H. Ct., Bhaskar Trimhak v. Mahader 
Ramy,6 Bom. 8. CG. (QO. ©. J.) 4. See obtter dictum of Jad. Committee, 
Nilmadhud v. Bishurber, 18 M. 1. A. 100. 8. © 12 South, (P.C.)29; 8.0.8 
B. L. RB. (P. C.) 27. Ina later case a man had three sons, one of whom died 
leaving a widow, who had adopted to her deceased huabend. The High Court 
beld that under these circumstances there was no objection to the adoption of 
the two surviving sons. Manik Chand v. Jagat Sattani, 17 Cal. 518, 586. 

(k) Manick Chunder v. Bhuggobutty, 3 Cal. 443, 

(1) Dattaka Mimamsa, i. 3 30, ii. § 40—47; 1 W. MacN, 77. 
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and announced his intention to the king, and having offered 
a burnt offering, with recitation of the holy words in the 
middle of his dwelling” (m). A fuller ritual, which, however, 
is merely an enlargement of the above, is given by Caunaka 
and Baudhayana, in passages which are referred to by 
writers as the leading authorities upon the subject (7). In 
these much stress is laid upon the giving and receiving of 
the boy. Upon this Baudhayana says, “ Then having per- 
formed the ceremonies beginning with drawing the lines on 
the altar, and ending with the placing of the water vessels, 
he should go to the giver of the child, and ask him, saying, 
Give me thy son. ‘The other answers, I give him. He 
receives him with these words, I take thee for the fulfilment 
of my religious duties. I take thee to continue the line of 
my ancestors” (vo). “The expression ‘king’ in these texts 
has been explained by commentators to signify the chief of 
the town, or village. They seem, however, agreed that the 
notice enjoined, and the invitation of kinsmen are no legal 
essentials to the validity of the adoption, being merely 
intended to give greater publicity to the act, and to obviate 
hitigation and doubt regarding the succession” (:). 


§ 141. The giving ana receiving are absolutely neces- 
sary ; they are the operative part of the ceremony, being 
that part of it which transfers the boy from one family into 
another (g). According to some authorities nothing else 
ig so essontial, that the want of 1t will absolutely invalidate 
an adoption. Kven the datta homam, or oblation to fire, 
though a most important part of the mte m the case of the 
three higher classes, has been held to be a mere matter of 
unessential ceremonial (r). On this point, however, there 
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(m) Mitakshara, i. 11, § 138. 
(n) V, May, iv. 5, § 8, 386~—42; Dattaka Mimame, v. § 2, 42; Dattaka 
Chandrika, ii. See, too, 2 Stra. H. L. 218; Steele, 45. 
ae! Baudhayana, ii, §7—9; Journ. As, Soc. Bengal, 1866, art. Caunaka 
mritt. ' 
(p) Buth. Syn. 667, 675; 1 N.C. 117; as to assent of Government, ante, § 


(gq) Mahaahoya Shosinath v. Srimats Krishna,7 I. A. 250, 8. C., 6 Cal. 
881; Ranganayakamma v. Alwar Setti, 18 Mad. 214. 

(v) Veerapermall vy. Narrain Sevini Ges N. 0. 91. 117; 1 Stra. H. L985; 3 
Dig. 244, 248; Singanena vy. Venkatacharlu, 4M. H.O. 165; per cur. Sootragun 
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is a conflict of authority. The Dattaka Mimamsa, after 
reciting the ritual prescribed by Vasishtha and Caunska, 
both of which include the oblation to fire, says, “ Therefore 


the filial relation of these five sons proceeds from adoption | 


only with observance of tho forms of either Vasishtha or 
Caunaka ; uot otherwise” (*). And he winds up the chapter 
on the mode of adoption by saying, “It is, therefore, 
established that the filial relation of adopted sons is occasion- 
ed only by the (proper) ceremonies. Of gift, acceptance, a 
burnt sacrament, and so forth, should either be wanting, 
the filial relation even fails” (f). Sothe Dattaka Chandrika, 
after giving the ritual of Baudhayana for the followers of the 
Taittiri Veda, which also includes the dafta homam, says, “In 
case no form, as propounded, should be observed, it will be 
declared that the adopted son is entitled to assets sufficient 
for his marriage” (uv). A Madras Pandit says, datta homam 
is essential to Brahmans, but not to the other classes ; and 
his opinion is stated to be correct by Mr. Colebrooke and 
Mr. Ellis (7). So Mr. Steele says, “ Sudras cannot perform 
any ceremonies requiring Muntras from the Vedas” (1): 
Judging from these passages, it would certainly seem that 
the sacrifice to fire was essential to those classes for whom 
it was prescribed, and probable that it was not prescribed 
for the Sudras. 


§ 142. After a good deal of conflict of decisions, it appears 


to be now settled that for Sudras, at all events, no religious gig 


ceremony is necessary ; whether this applies to the superior 
classes seems to be still unsettled. In 1434 the Judicial 
Committee said, “ Although neither written acknowledg- 
ments, nor the performance of any religious ceremonials, 
are essential to the validity of aduptions, such acknowledg- 
ments are usually given, and such ceremonies observed, and 
notices given of the times when adoptions are to take place, 





v, Sabitra, 2 Kn. 200; 2 W. MacN. 100; 1 Gib. 93. Bee the native authorities 
Mir dellz, § re =e 

a) Dats imamaa, (‘) Dattaka Mim . 6, 

(#) Datteks Chandrika, j ii. 6 17, vi.8; 2W.M acN., 108, ae 

(v) 3 Stra. H. L. 87—89, (w) Steele, %, 
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in all families of distinction, as those of Zemindars or opulent 
Brahmans; so that wherever these have been omitted, it 
behoves the Court to regard with extreme suspicion the 
proof offered in support of an adoption” (z). It appears 
from the report of the case in Bengal that the parties were 
Brahmans. It was admitted that no religious ceremonies 
were performed. But both in the Sudder Court and in the 
Privy Council their absence was treated as merely a matter 
of evidence, and not as in itself invalidating the adoption. 
As ao matter of fact both Courts found that the adoption had 
not taken place. In w much later case before the Privy 
Council, where a Sudra adoption was concerned, the High 
Court of Bengal had treated it as an open question whether 
or not a Sudra could be adopted without the performance 
of religious ceremonies, viz., the offering of burnt sacrifice 
and the like. On appeal, the Judicial Committee said, “ In 
the case of Streemutty Joymonee v. Streemutty Sibosoonderee 
(Fult. 75), it was held by the Supreme Court in Calcutta 
that amongst Sudras no religious ceremony, except in the 
case of marriage, is necessary” (y). In the view taken of 
the case by their Lordships the point did not arise, and was 
not decided. Tho next time the point arose in Bengal 
between Sudras the High Court decided, on the authority 
of a passage in the Dattaka Nirnaya, cited in the Vayavastha 
Darpana, that the performance of the datta homam was 
essential to an adoption even amongst Sudras, and as no 
such ceremony had been performed in the particular case, 
held the adoption invalid (z). In a later case, however, 
which was also between Sudras, the Court professed to 
treat this decision as having gone upon the special facts, 
which it certainly had not done; and drew a further distinc- 
tion between the two cases, on the ground that “in the 
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(x) Sootrogun v. Salatra, 2 Kn. 287, 200; 8. aS in the Sudder Adawlut, Sub 
gee Sabitreea a nace 28. D. 212 6). 

¥) Sreenarain Mitter v. Sreemutty Kishen, 11 B. L. R. (P. ©.) 171 
8. U. 19 Suth. 133; 8.0. 1. A. Sup. Vol. 149: iu the High Court, 2 B. 
i OUEn SC iti vo wan natant e wax 

t) Sharrabnath v. Maheschandra, 4 B. L. B. (A. C. J.) 162; §.C; 1 ; 
168, cited and approved, Sayamalal v. Saudamint, 5 B, as 566. ner 
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Paras, 149 & 143.) CEREMONIES OF SUPERIOR CLASSES. 


present case, the adopted son is a brother’s son, a member 
of the same family, in regard to whom the mere giving and 
taking may be sufficient to give validity to the adoption ” (a): 
Finally, the express point was referred toa Full Bench. 
It way then found that the passage in the Dattaka Nirnaya, 
which had formerly been relied upon as showing that a 
Sudra should adopt with the datta humam, proved exactly 
the opposite ; an essential part of the passage having been 
omitted. The Conrt accordingly answered the question put 
by saying, “ Amongst Sudras in Bengal no ceremonies are 
necessary in addition to the giving and taking of the child 
in adoption” (6). 


§ 143. Whether the same rule holds good in the three 
superior classes is, of course, a different question, In 
Madras, it has been expressly decided that even among 
Brahmans the datta homam, or any other religious cere- 
mony, is unnecessary (c). ‘he same rule is certainly 
implied in the case in Knapp., cited in the last section, 
though not decided, und the opinion of Jagannatha is to the 
same effect (d). The ruling in the Madras case was affirmed 
in a later decision where the parties were Kshatrias (e), 
In a still later case, where the parties were Brahmans, 
the same Court doubted the authomty of the ruling; 
but affirmed the adoption on the ground that the datta 
homam had in fact been performed, though at an interval 
of five years after the giving and receiving (f). In that 
case it would appear that the giving and receiving had 
been made with reference to a formal adoption to take place 
afterwards. This adoption, when it took place, was duly 
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(a) Nittianand v. Kishna Dyal,7 B. L. R.1; 8. C. 16 8uth. 300. As to the 
Inst point suggested, see ante, § 129. 

b) Behart Lalv. Indramani, 13 B. L. R. 401; 8. C. 21 Suth. 286 afd. in P.C, 

Sub nomine, Indromonts vy. Behari Lall, 7 1. A. 24; 8,C. 5 Cal. 770, ace. Dya- 

ee Y. Hear, 8. D. of 1852, 1001; Perkash Chunder vy. Dhawwonnel, 

. of 1853, 96 cg vy. Ramasamy, 2 Mad. Dec. 67; Thangathanni ¢. 

Remi Mudals, 5 
{¢) sal Tal Ventas 4Mad.H.C.165; 1 8tra. H. L. 96; contra, 
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accompanied by the datia homam. It may bea question 
whether the decision would have been the same if the 
adoption had been completed without performing or intend- 
ing to perform the datta homam, and that ceremony had 
heen appended at a later period, pro majort cauteli. In 
1884 a case arose in which a Brahman had adopted a boy 
of the same gotra as himself without the homam ceremony. 
The Court seemed to treat the case of Singamma v. Venkata- 
charlu as of little weight, pointing out that it was not 
argued on both sides, and that Jagannatha, who was cited, 
was no authority in Southern India. They held that in 
this case the adoption was good, because both parties were 
of the same gotra, relying upon the authority of Mr. Ellis 
in 2 Strange’s Hindu Law, p. 155 (g). Both in this case and 
in the later one of Ranganayakamma v. Alwar Settt (h) the 
Judyes relied on the dictum of the Judicial Committee in 
Mahashoya Shosinath v. Srimats Krishna (i), where their 
Lordships say, ‘ All that has been decided is that amongst 
Sudras no ceremonies are necessary in addition to the 
giving and taking of the child in adoption. The mode of 
giving and taking a child in adoption continues to stand 
us Hindu law and usage, and it is perfectly clear that 
umongst the twice-born classes there could be no such 
udoption by deed, because certain religious ceremonies, 
the datia homam in particular, are in their case requisite.” 
So the pandits in two Bengal cases seem to have laid down 
that the datta homam was essential in the case of an adop- 
tion among the three superior classes (4), and the same 
statement was made very recently by Mr. Justice Mitter (1). 
It seems also to have been assumed that this was the 
general rule in a Bombay case. There it had been omitted 
in the case of an adoption of a brother’s son. The pandits 
held the adoption nevertheless valid under a special text of 
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{g) Govindayyar v. Dorasami, 11 Mad. 5. 7 
(h) 13 Mad. 214, 219, (t) 7 1 A. 260, p. (286.) 
(k) Alank Alanjari v. Fakir Chand, 58. D. 856 (418) ; Bullubakant y Kishen. 
(t) HUN V. SAORUN, uth. 179; see, too, Thakoor 
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Paras. 143 & 144.] INTENTIONAL OMISSION OF OKREMONIES. 


Yama. “It is not expressly required that burnt sacrifice 
and other ceremonies should be performed on adopting the 
son of a daughter, or of a brother, for it is accomplished in 
those cases by word of mouth alone” (m). In Allahabad, 
where a similar case arose among Dakhani Brahmans, the 
inclination of some of the members of the Court seems to 
have been to hold that no religious ceremomes were neces- 
sary. The decision, however, was limited to holding that 
when the boy was the son of a danghter or of a brother, a 
gift and acceptance was sufficient (1). 


So far as it is possible to reconcile these conflicting 
decisions, they seem to point to the conclusion that, among 
the twice-born classes, the datfa homam is necessary, unless 
the adopted boy is of the same gofra as his adopter, or 
unless a usage to the contrary can be established. In 
Madras there is also high authority for limiting the appli- 
cation of the rule to Brahmans, 


§ 144. In anv case it is quite clear that if the omission 
of the ceremonies has been intentional, with a view to leav- 
ing the adoption absolutely unfinished ; or, if from death, 
or any other cause, a ceremony which had been intended 
has not been carried out, no change of condition will take 
place, even though the ceremomes which have been omit- 
ted might lawfully have been left out. Because the mutual! 
assent, which is necessary to a valid and completed adop- 
tion, has never taken place (v). And even in cases where 
giving and receiving are sufficient, there must be an actual 
giving and receiving. A mere symbulical transfer by the 
exchange of deeds would not be sufficient (p). 
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(m) Huebut Rao vy. Govindrao, 2 Bor.75, 87 '83}; Stecle, 45. This isin aceord- 
ance with many authorities cited by Dr. Jolly, § 159. See W. & B. 928, 1088. 
In Ravji Vinayakray vy. Lakshmibat, 1] Bom. 381, ($98), the Court while not 
decidiug the point, expressed a strong opinion that thedatta homam was essen- 
tial among Brahmans. 
{n) Ayma Rum v. Madho Rao, 6 All. 276. 
_(o) 2 W. MacN. 197 ; Isserchunder v. Rasbeharee, 8. D. of 1862, 1001; Banee 
Pershad v. Monnshee Syud, 25 Suth. 192. 
(p) Sreenarain Mitter v. Sreemutty Kishen, 2B. L. BR. (A.C. 3.) 279; 8.C. 
ra 196 ; Mahashoya Shosinath v. Srimati Kriahna,7 1. A. 250; 8.0. 6 
al, 881. 
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In the Punjab and among the Jains, no ceremonial what- 
ever is required, the transaction being purely a matter of 
civil contract (y). Among the Moodelliara of Northern 
Ceylon the only ceremonial appears to be the drinking of 
saffron water by the adopting person (7). 


§ 1444. In many of the cases previously discussed, 
where it is necessary to admit that an adoption has been 
made in violation of a rule laid down by ancient authori- 
ties, an attempt has been made to support the adoption on 
the principle of Factum valet quod fieri non debuit. The 
existence of this rule in other districts than that of Bengal 
has been expressly affirmed by the Privy Council (s). The 
limits within which the rule can be applied have been 
much discussed in several cases in Bombay and in Allaha- 
bad. In the former Presidency it has been said of this 
rule “That its proper application must be limited to cases _ 
in which there is neither want of authority to give nor to 
accept, nor imperative interdiction of adoption. In cases 
in which the Shastra is merely directory and not manda- 
tory, or only indicates particular persons as more eligible 
for adoption than others, the maxim may be usefully and 
properly applied, if the moral precept or recommended 
preference be disregarded” (t). 


In an Allahabad case («) where all the previous deci- 
sions were reviewed by Mahmvod, J., he said, “In the case 
of adoption there are, of course, questions of formalities, 
ceremonies, preference, in the matter of selection, and 
other points which amount to moral and religious sugges- 
tions. Such matters, speaking generally, are dealt with 
in the texts in a directory manner, relating to what I may 
perhaps call the modus operand: of adoption. To such 





9 | } Panjab Santos. of Punjub Customary Law, ITI, 82. Lakmi Chand 
atto Bas, B All. 8 
are Thesawaleme, ii il. 
(s) Uma Deyt v. Gokoolanwnd, 6 I. A., p. 58. 8.C.3 Cal., p. 601. 
(t) Lakshmappa v Ramava, 12 non ‘n Ct., p. 398, approved and followed ; 
per curiam, 8 Bom. 298; 10 Bom »p. 86 
(u) Ganga Sahai v. Lekhraj Singh, 9 All, 258, pp. 296, 297. 


Paras. 144-1448.) DOOTRINE OF FACTUM VALET. 


matters, which do not affect the essence of the adoption, 
the doctrine of factum valet would undoubtedly apply upon 
general grounds of justice, equity and good conscience, 
and irrespective of the authority of any text in the Hindu 
law itself. There may, indeed be codes where the express 
letter of the texts renders that which in other systems be 
regarded as a matter of form, a matter of imperative 
mandate or prohibition affecting the very essence of the 
transaction.” “ Adoption under the Hindu law being in the 
nature of gift, three main matters constitute its elements 
apart from questions of form. The capacity to give, the 
capacity to take, and the capacity to be the subjeot of 
adoption, seems to me to be matters essential to the validity 
of the transaction, and, as such, beyond the province of the 
doctrine of factum valet, 


§ 144B. In accordance with these rules, the principle of 
factum valet has been held to be ineffectual where the son 
was given or received by a mother who was destitute of 
the necessary authority (7), or where the boy taken in 
adoption was one whose mother conld not have been 
married by the adopting father (wr). It has been held to be 
effectual where a preferential relation has been passed over 
in favour of the son of a stranger (”), or where the limit of 
age fixed by the Dattaka Mimainsa has been exceeded (y), 
On the other hand the above principles give no help ina 
case where it is possible to hold different views on the 
question, whether a particular direction is, or 18 not se 
imperative as to be of the essence of an adoption. For 
instance, not only different Courts, but the same Court 
at different times, have disagreed as to the applicability of 
the doctrine of factum valet in cases of the adoption of an 
only son (z), or of a member of the superior classes, where 
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9). abai v. Bhagirthibai, 2 Bom. 877; Narayan Babaji v. Nana M 
Bom. HO. A. 0. 188. Ste eee 


(w) Gopal Narhar +. Hanmant Ganesh, 2 Bom, 278. 
(®) Uma Deyi v. Gokoolanund, 51. A. 40; 8.C. 3 Cal. $87. 
(y) Ganga iv. Lekhraj Singh, 9 All. ds4. (z) Ante §§ 131—138. 
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the prescribed religious ceremonies were omitted (a). Of 
course completely different considerations arise where a 
direct prohibition has been worn away by conflicting usage. 
Probably no Court except one governed by the authority 
of the Mayukha, and of the practices recognised by it, 
would give effect to the adoption of a married Brahman (8). 


§ 145. Fiera, THE KVIDENCE OF AN ADOPTION.—There is no 
particular evidence required to prove an adoption, Those 
who rely on it must establish it like any other fact, whether 
they are plaintiffs, or defendants (c). In one respect they 
are ina favourable position ; that is in consequence of the 
peculiar religious views of Hindus. The probability is that 
a sonless Hindu will contemplate adoption ; and this proba- 
bility is increased if he is advanced in years, or sickly ; if 
he has property to leave behind, as regards which he would 
naturally wish for a lineal successor ; and still more if, from 
family dissensions, the person who would otherwise be his 
successor is & person whom he would not be hkely to desire. 
In countries governed by the Mitakshara law the further 
circumstance would arise that his widow, supposing him to 
leave one, would be denendent for her maintenance on a 
collateral, perhaps a distant, member of the family. If, 
therefore, he was on affectionate terms with her, he would 
naturally wish to leave her in the more advantageous posi- 
tion of mother and guardian of an adopted son (d). Simi- 
larly, an opposite state of things, such as the youth of the 
adopting father, the probability of his having issue by his 
wife, or the like, would render the fact of the adoption 
unlikely (e). No writing is necessary ; though, of course, 





(a) Ante § 143. (b) Dharma Dagu v. Ramkrishna Chimnayi, 10 Bom. 80. 

(c) Tarint Charan vy. Saroda Sundari, 3B. L. R (A.C. J.) 146; 8. 0. 11 
Suth, 468; Hur Dyal Nag v. Roy Krishto, 24 Buth. 107. 

(d) 1 Hyde, 249; Huradhun v. Muthoranath, 4M. I. A. 414; S C.7 Sutb. 
(P.C.)71; where the P. C. reversed concurrent decisions of the Lower Courta, 
finding against the adoption; Soondur Koomaree v. Gudadhur, 7 M. 1. A. 64; 
8. C. 4 Suth. (P. C.) 116; Raghunadha v. Brovwo Kishoro, 81.4.177; 8.0.1 
Mad. 69; 8.C. 25 Suth. 291. 800 as to force of presumption in favour of adop- 
tion, per Mitter, J., Rajendro Narain v. Saroda, 15 Suth. 648. Harman Chull 
Singh v. Koomar Gunsheam, 3 Kn., p. 2 


20, 
(¢) Mt, Sabitreea v. Sutur Ghun, a's. D, 21 (26); affirmed, 2 Kn. 287. 


Paras. 1448-146.) EVIDENCE OF ADOPTION. 


in case of a large property, or of a person of high position, 
the absence of a writing would be a circumstance which 
would call for strict scrutiny, and for strong evidence of the 
actual fact (j'). Nor is it even in all cases necessary to pro- 
duce direct evidence of the fact of the adoption; where it 
has taken place long since, and where the adopted son has 
been treated as such by the members of the family and in 
public transactions, every presumption will be made that 
every circumstance has taken place which 1s necessary to 
account for such a state of things as is proved, or adinitted, 
to exist (9). 


§ 146. It has been held that a decision in favour of an 
adoption, in a suit in which it was in dispute, is promd facte 
evidence of the fact of the adoption, even as against persons 
who were no parties to the suit (hk). It has even been held 
that a valid regular judginent of a competent Court upon 
the status of an alleged adopted son is a judgment in rem, 
which is binding and conclusive as against the whole world, 
unless fraud, or collusion, can be made out ; and that a sum- 
mary adjudication of the saine nature, though not conclusive, 
is prima facie evidence of the facts adjudicated upon, suffi- 
cient to throw the burthen of disproving the same upon the 
opposite party (7). But this doctrine is now over-ruled. 
The binding character of judginents of the Courts of India 
upon questions of personal status was exhaustively examined 
by Mr. Justice Holloway in a Madras case, where a decree 
upon a question of division was relied upon as a judgment 
mm rem (k), and later in a Bengal case, where the point 
decided in 3 Suth. 14, was referred to a Full Bench. It 
had been held upon the authority of that decision, where a 


eR eet pm aaeentenenr tte eenGeereNREN I Mapa es we eee eenring haan: 
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(f) 2 Kn. 290; Ondy Kadaron v. Aroonachella, Mad. Dec. of 1857, p. 58. 

(q) Perkash Chunder v. Dhunmonnee, 8.D.of 1853, 96; Nittianand v. Krishna 
Dyal, 7 B. L. R. 1; 8. C. 15 Suth. 300; Rajendro Nath v. Jogendro Nath, 14 
M. 1.4.67; 8.C. 15 Suth. (P.C.) 41; Hur Dyal v. Roy Krishto, 24 Suth, 107 ; 
Sabo Bewa v. Nuboghun, 11 Suth. ;8.C.2 B. L. BR, Appx. 61. 

(h) Seetaram y. Juggobundoo, 3 Suth. 168. 

(8) Kistomonee v. Coll. of Moorshedabad, 8. D. of 1869, 650; Rajkristo v. 
nD Te salon 6 Analals Mid He 

(x) rarakalamma v. a, - H.C, 876, Sev also Gopulayyan v. 
Raghupati Aiyyan, 8 Mad. H, C. 217, ooreee 
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reversioner had brought a suit against a widow as heiress, 
to set aside alienations by her, and to establish his title ss 
reversioner, and the Court had found that her husband had 
been adopted, and therefore that the plaintiff was next heir, 
that this finding was conclusive against a person who was 
no party to that suit, and who denied the adoption. Pea- 
cock, C. J., after referring to Mr. Justice Holloway’s judg- 
ment, said, “1 concur with him entirely in the conclusion 
at. which he arrived; vaz., that a decision by a competent 
Court that a Hindu family was joint and undivided, or upon 
a question of legitimacy, adoption, partibility of property, 
rule of descent in a particular family, or upon any other 
question of the saine nature in a suit iter partes, or, more 
properly speaking, in an action in personam, is not a judg- 
ment 22 rem or binding upon strangers, or, in other words, 
upon persons who were neither parties to the suit nor 
privies. [ would go further, and say that a decree in such 
@ case is not, and ought not to be, admissible at all as evi- 
dence against strangers’ (/). 


But though the decree itself might neither be conclusive, 
nor admissible, as evidence, the proceeding in which the 
decree took place might be very important. For instance, 
when the fact of any adoption at all having taken place 
was in dispute, it would be most important to show that 
the alleged adopted son had put forward his title as owner 
of, or interested in, the property, by preferring or defend- 
ing suits, or proceedings in the revenue or Magisterial 
Courts, relating to the property ; just as his failing to do 
so would be important the other way. Again if those who 
now denied his title were shown to have been cognisant 
of, or to have joined him in, such transactions, the evidence 
would be still stronger in his favour. 





(l) Kanhya v. Radha Churn, 7 Suth. 338 ; 8. C. B. L. B. . 
followed in Jogendro Debv. Funindro, 14M. 1. A. 367 ; 5. é as Lk. er 
8.0.17 Suth., 104; Kutama Nachiar v. Rajah of Shivagunga, 9M.I. A. 580 ; 
. ae (P. C.) 81; Jumoona Daseya v. Bamasoonderai, 31, A. 72, 84; 8. 
é ° ® : 
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$ 147. Lapse of time may operate in two ways. First, 
as strengthening the probability of an adoption. Secondly, 
as barring any attempt to set it aside. In the first case it 
goes to show that the adoption was valid; in the second 
case, it prevents the results which would follow from hold- 
ing that it was invalid. 


First, it is evident that where a length of time has 
elapsed since an alleged adoption, and that adoption has 
been treated by the family, and by the society in which the 
family moves, as a valid and subsisting one, this is in itself 
strong evidence of the opinion of those acquainted with tho 
facts that everything had taken place necessary to a valid 
adoption. Itis like that reputo which is always so much 
relied on in cases of disputed marriage, or legitimacy (%). 
But it is evident that the force of the testimony hes in 
repute prevailing through a long period of tame, not 
upon the time itself. If, therefore, it appears that the 
adoption was kept a secret, or that being asserted on one 
side it was simply ignored on the other, and that no action 
was ever taken upon it, nor any course of treatment, pursued 
in respect to the alleged adopted son, different from that 
which would have prevailed if no adoption had been set up, 
then there is no repute, und the longer the time during 
which such a state of things lasts the greater is the evi- 
dence against the adoption. 


Secondly, such repute can have no effect. whatever when 
the admitted facts show that there has been no valid adop- 
tion; e.g., in the case of the adoption of  sister’s son by a 
Brahman, or of a son by a man who had one living, But 
there might be facts, or a course of dealing which, though 
they could not render the adoption valid, would prevent 
certain persons from disputing it. A bar of this sort would 
arise in two ways: 1, by way of estoppel; 2, by way of 
the Statute of Limitations. 





(m) Rajendro Nath v. Jojendro Nath, 14 M. I. A. 67; 8. C. 16 Buth, (P. 0.) 
; 8. iv 7B. L. RB. 216; Anandrav Siveyi v. Ganesh Hshvant, 7 Bom. H. CO, 
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§ 148. First—A merely passive acquiescence by one 
person in an infringement of his rights by another person, 
or in an assertion of an adverse mght by another person, 
will not prevent the former from afterwards maintaining 
his own strictly legal right in a Court of law, provided he 
does so within the period of limitation fixed by the law. 
The reason is that the law gives him a specified period 
during which he may, if he choose, submit with impunity 
to an encroachment on his rights, and there is nothing 
inequitable in his availing himself of this period. But it is 
different if his acquiescence amounts to an active consent 
to conduct on the part of another of which he might justly 
complain, If by his own behaviour he encourages another 
to believe that he has not the right which he really pos- 
sesses, or that he has waived that right; or if by repre- 
sentatations, or acts, he induces another to enter upon a 
course which he would not otherwise have entered on, or 
leads him to believe that he may enter on that course with 
vatety, then he will not afterwards be allowed to assert any 
rights which are inconsistent with, or infringed upon by, 
that new state of things which he himself has been in- 
Huential in bringing about. And this is equally so whether 
the right he is asserting 1s a legal, or an equitable, right. 
For it would be unjust that after he had by his own conduct 
induced another to alter his position, he should afterwards 
be allowed to complain of the very thing which he had 
himself brought about (x). This doctrine has been applied 
in India to cases of invalid adoption. In one, the adoption, 
being that of a sister’s son by a Brahman, was held to be 
wbsolutely invalid. In another, in Western India, being 
the case of a Brahman adopted after wpanayana and mar- 
nage, the Court declined to decide the question of invali- 
dity, In both cases they were of opinion that the objecting 


(1) Rama Rau v. Raja Raw, 2 Mad. H. 0. 114; Peddamuthulaty v. N. Timma 
Reddy, 1b. 270; Rajan v. Basura Chetti, tb. 428, where the English cases are 
examined, and the distinction between 4,08 and equitable rights and the mode 
in which they are barred, is pointed out; Taruck Chunder v. Huro Sunkur, 23 
Suth. 267. Indian Evidenoe Act, § 115. 
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party was estopped from disputing the adoption, since he 
had himself not only acquiesced in it, but in one case had 
encouraged it, and concurred in it, at the time it took place ; 
and in another had, by treating the adopted son as a mem-~ 
ber of the family, induced him to abandon the right in his 
natural family which he might otherwise have claimed (0). 
In a later case, however, the High Court of Madras, while 
admitting the general principle, limited its application to 
instances where one party had knowingly and intentionally 
produced upon the mind of the other a false belief as to 
some definite fact. Where all parties erroneously believed 
a particular adoption to be valid, no estoppel arose which 
would prevent a person claiming under the adopter from 
impugning its validity (7). The application of this doctrine 
when so limited is peculiarly just in cases of adoption, 
Even if the invalidity of the adoption was such that the 
person adopted was not legally excluded from his natural 
family, he would necessarily be driven to legal proceedings 
to effect his return into it; he might be met by the Statute 
of Limitations, and so completely defeated ; or might find 
that froin change of circumstances his position, when 
restored to his natural family, was very different from 
what it would have been if he had never left it (qg). It 
must, however, be remembered that estoppel is purely 
personal, and that it cannot affect any one who claims by 
an independent title, and who is not bound by the acts of 
the person estopped (r). : 


§ 149. Seconpity.—The Statute of Limitations will also 
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(0) Gopalayyan v. Raghupatiayyan, 7 Mad. H.C. 250; Sadashiv v. Hari 
Moreshvar, 11 Bom. H.C. 190; Ravji Venayakray y. Lakshmibast, 11 Bom. $81, 
396 ; Prilari Setti v. Rama Lakshmama, Mad. Dec. of 1860, 92; Appuaiyan v. 
Rama Subbaiyan, Mad. Dec. of 1860, 54. See Sukhbasi vy. Guman, 2 All. 366 ; 
where it is not clear whether the Court meant to lay down that a valid adop- 
tion once made could not be cancelled, or that » person, who had once duliber- 
ately were an adoption, was estopped from asserting that it was Originally 
invali 

Aa 

per cur., Rajendro Nath vy. Jojen ath, 14 M1. A. B. 0.15 
Suth. (P.C.) 41; 8.C.7 B. LB. 316. ae 
ir) Lala Parbhu Lal v. Mylne, 14 Cal. 401. 
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be a bar in some cases to an attempt to set aside a disputed 
adoption ; that is, it will bar a suit to recover property held 
under colour of an adoption. The important question here 
will be, from what time does the statute run? The answer 
will be, from the time the party seeking to set it aside 1s in- 
juriously affected by it. Wherea person would be entitled 
to immediate possession, but for the intervention of one 
claiming as adopted son, of course the statute must run at 
the very latest from the time at which the title to posses- 
sion accrues; because from this time, at all events, the 
possession of the adopted son must be adverse. But there 
ure cases of greater difficulty, where an adopted son is in 
possession, but the person whose nights would be affected 
by the adoption is a reversioner, who is not entitled to im- 
mediate possession. An instance of this sort is the case of 
an adoption by a widow who is in as heir to her husband. 
§ 150. On this point there was a direct conflict of autho- 
rity. In several cases previous to 1869 it was held that 
the statute ran from the time at which the adopted son was 
put in possession as such, with the cogmsance of those 
whose rights would be affected by his adoption, and in sucha 
public manner as to call upon them to defend their rights (a), 
The whole series of authomties, however, was reviewed 
in a case which was referred to the decision of the Full 
Bench of the High Court of Bengal. There the ancestor 
died leaving a widow, who adopted in 1824, and survived 
him till 1861. In 1866 the suit was commenced by the 
daughter’s son of the ancestor, who claimed the property, 
alleging that the adoption was invalid. It was admitted 
that the adopted son and his son, the then defendant, had 
been in possession by virtue of the adoption since 1824. The 
plaintiff’s suit was dismissed as barred by limitation. But 
this decision was reversed by the Full Bench, who held 
that the statute did not begin to run till the death of the 
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(s) Bhyrubd Chunder v. Kalee Kishwur, 8. D. of 1850, 869, foll j 
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against the probability that the same statute would apply 
two different periods of limitation for a suit declaring the 
invalidity of an adoption, and a suit to recover possession 
of land founded on such invalidity. Should the same ques- 
tion arise under the new statute, the arguinent that a similar 
construction is to be placed upon it will be at least a plau- 
sible one (1). The Allahabad High Court, however, has 
recently expressed its opinion that § 118 of Act XV of 
1877 only applied to suits fora declaration of right, and 
that suits for possession of property were governed by a 
different period of limitation (vr), and a similar decision 
has been still more recently given by the High Court of 
Calcutta (2). 


§ 151. It may be necessary to remark that neither the 
law of Estoppel nor the Statute of Limitations can make a 
person an adopted son if he is not one, They can secure 
him in the possession of certain nights, which would be his 
if he were adopted, by shutting the mouths of particular 
people, if they propose to deny his adoption ; or, by stop- 
ping short any smt wlach might be brought to eject him 
from his position as adopted. But if it becomes necessary 
for the person who alleges himself to have been adopted, to 
prefer a suit to enforce mghts of which he is not in posses- 
sion, he would be compelled strictly to prove the validity 
of his adoption, as against all persons but the special 
individuals who were precluded from disputing it. 


§ 152. Sixtra.—TuHe Resutr or Avortion may be stated 
generally to be, that it transfers the adopted sun out of his 
natural family into the adopting family, so far as regards 
all] rights of inheritance, and the duties and obligations 
connected therewith. But it does not obliterate the tie of 
blood, or the disabilities arising from it. Therefore, an 
adopted son is Just as much incapacitated from marrying 
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(wu) Jagadamba Chowdhrani vy. Dakhina Mohun, 13 1. A. 84, 94,—explaining 
Raj Bahadur v. Achumbit Lal, 61. A. 110; per curiam, 11 Bom., p. 396. 

(v) Basdeo v. Gopal, 8 All. 644. 

(w) Lala Parbhu Lal v. Mylne, 14 Cal. 401. 
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in his natural family as if he had never left it. Nor can he 
himself adopt a person out of his natural family, whom he 
could not have adopted if he had remained in it. 


Questions of inheritance arise, first ; where thero is only 
an adopted son: secondly; where there is also legitimate 
issue of the adoptive father. Under the first head, succes- 
sion is either to the paternal line, lineally or collaterally, 
or to the maternal line. 


$ 153. Where there is only an adopted son, properly 
constituted, he is beyond all doubt entitled to mherit to 
his adoptive father, and ty the father and grandfather and 
other more distant lineal ancestors, of such adoptive futher, 
just as if he was his natural-born son (7). But there has 
been cousiderable discussion as to whether he was entitled 
to inherit to collaterals. A reference to the table of son- 
ship (y) will show that eight of the fourteen authorities 
referred to place the adopted son beyond the sixth in 
uumber. Now, all of these say that the first six sons 
inherit to the father, and to collaterals; the last six only 
to the father. From this it is argued by those who rely on 
the eight, that he only sueceeds lineally; by those who 
rely on the remaming six, that he inherits collaterally also. 
The real fact, of course, is that the two sets of authorities 
represent different historical periods of the law of adoption ; 
the former relating to a period when the adopted son had 
not obtamed the full rights which he was recognized as 
possessing at a later pemod. ‘The Dattaka Chandrika as 
usual tries to make all the passages harmonise by saying: 
“In the same manner the doctrine of one holy samt that 
the son given is an heir to kinsmen—and that of another 
that he is not such heir—are to be reconciled by referring 
to the distinction uf his being endowed with good qualities 
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(z) Dattaka Miaiiiee. vi. § 3, 8; Dattaks Shandvka sn € 25, a § 20; Goi: 
bullub v. Jugyenoth, F. "MucN, 1BY. Mokundo v. Bykunt, 6 Cal. 289. Sir F. 
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or otherwise,” and concludes the controversy by saying, that 
wherever a legitimate son would succeed to the estate of a 
brother or other kinsmen, the adopted son will succeed in 
the absence of such legitimate son (z). The Mitakshara 
follows Manu, who places the adopted among the first class 
of sons, and, of course, makes him a general and not merely 
a special heir, while it explains away the conflicting texts as 
being founded on the difference of good and bad qualities (a). 
The Daya Bhaga on the other hand follows Devala, who 
has been supposed to make the adopted son only heir to his 
father, and not to collaterals (6). But it seems that is a 
misapprehension.  Devala vo doubt enumerates the differ- 
ent sons sous fo bring inthe adopted son as ninth. But 
then he goes on, ‘These twelve sons have been propounded 
for the purpose of offspring, bemg sous begotten by a man 
himself, or procreated by another man, or received for 
adoption, or voluutanly given.  Amony these the first six 
are heirs of kinsinen, and the other six inherit. only from 
the father.’ Now, if the words ‘fthe first six” refer, not 
to the orginal enumeration, but to the new arrangement 
hy classes, the adopted son comes within the first six (¢). 
Jaganatha, after appearing to rest the claim of an adopted 
son to collateral succession upon crdowment with trauscend- 
ant good qualities, finally states the present practice to be 
“forason given in adoption, who performs the acts pre- 
scribed to his class, to take the muheritance of his paternal 
uncles and the rest? (4). This is also the opinion of Sir 
F. MacNaghten, of Mr. W. MacNaghten, of Sir ‘Thomas 
Strange, and of Mar. Sutherland (7). The right has also 
been affirmed by express dectsion. In two cases, the right 
of an adopted son to succeed to another adopted son was 
declared (f). tn other cases, the adopted son was held en- 





(2) Dattaka Chandrika, v. § 22-24. 

ib) Daya Bhaga, x. $7, 8. 

ic) See D. Bh. x. 7, note, per curiam; FPuddo Aumaree v. Juggut Kishore, 
bd Cal. 630. 

(ad) 8 Dig 270, 272; BL Mac’, 162. 

(e) F. Maen. 128, 182; 1 W. MacNN. 78; 2 W. MacN. 187; 1 Stra. H. L. 97; 
2Stra. H, L. 116; Suth. Syn. 668, 677. 

(f) Shamchunder v. Narayui, 1 3, D, 209 (279); affirmed 3 Ku. 35. (So 
much of this decision as allowed a second adoption to take place during the life 


(a) Mitukebara, 1 LL, § 80-34, : 
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Paras. 158 & 154.) SUCCESSION EX PARTE MATERNA. 


titled to share an estate of his adoptive father’s brother (9). 
In a later case, the adoptive son was held entitled to 
share in the property of one who was first cousin to his 
grandfather by adoption. And he takes exactly the same 
share as a leyitimate son, when he is sharing with all other 
heirs than the legitimate son of his adoptive father (h). 
And so do his descendants, whether male or female (2). 
In the latest case upon the point, the mght of an adopted 
son Was maintained to succeed to all his adoptive father’s 
sapindas, whether the latter were related to the former 
throngh males only or through females (4). 


§ Pod Another question as to which there was, till lately, 
a smngular conthet of opinion, is as to the right of an adopted 
son to succeed tothe family of lis adoptive fathers wife, or 
wives. Prim fac one would imagine that he must neces- 
sarily doso. The theory of adoption is that it makes the 
son adopted to all imtents and purposes the son of his father, 
as completely as Wohe had begotten dim in lawful wedlock. 
The lawful son of a father is the son of all his wives, and 


would, therefore, Po opresime, be the herr of all or any of 


them (/). And soit has been lard down that a son adopted 
by one wite becomes the son of all, and sneceeds to the 
property ofall (aj. “Phe same result must follow where the 
son is adopted, net by the wife, but by the man himself, 
The authors of the Dattaka Chandrika and Dattake Mimamse 
seems to day the pomnt down with the most perfect clearness. 
The former states that “ where there may be a diversity of 


of the first adopted son omust be taken as bed. But a note states that it was 
conmidered as settling the right of an adopted son to inherit from the collaterals 
of his adoptive father.) Gourkurree vo Mt. Kudnasgurce, 68. 1.203 2501) 5 Joy 
Chiandro ve Bhurub Chundro S. Toot USio, 6b. See also the Pudgment, of 
Hobthouee, Joo an the Full Kench case of Gure Gobind vo Anaad Loli BL. RR. 
15; 8.0.73 Suth. (F. DB.) sy. 

(q) Lokenath vy. Shamaxoonduree, S, Do of 1858, 1868; Aishenath vo Hur- 
reeqobind, S. D. of 1859, 18; Gooroopershad vy. Karabehory, 8 VW. of 1860, 1. 401. 

(h) Taramohun vy. Kripa Mover, YU Suth, 428. 

(8) S. 0. of 1858, 1865; of loo¥, 1S. 

(k) Puddo Kumaree vy. Juaqut Kishore, 5 Cal. 615 affd. Sub nomine Pudma 
Coomariy Ct. of Wards, in P.C.8 1. A. 229. 

a Manu, ix. § 1838; Dattaka Mimamsa, ii. § 69; Dattukua Chandrika, j, 

— 26 


(m) Teencowree vy. Dinonath, 3 Suth. 4¥. 
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also. But the text, if in force at all at present, seems to me 
to relate rather to informal than to wholly invalid adoptions, 
which would create no change of status (y). Where, how- 
ever, a legitimate son is born after an adoption, which was 
valid when it took place, the latter is entitled to share along 
with the legitimate son, taking a portion which 1s sometimes 
spoken of as being one-fourth, and sometimes as being one- 
third of that of the after-born-son (z). Dr. Wilson says 
that the variance is only apparent, and that all the texts 
mean the same thing, er, that the property should be 
divided into four shares, of which the adopted son gets 
one. That is to say, he gets one-fourth of the whole, or 
one-third of the portion of the natural-born son (a), What- 
ever may have beeu the ortginal meaning of the texts, a 
difference of usage seems to have sprung up, according to 
which the adopted son takes one-third of the whole 
Bengal, and) one-fourth of the whole m other Provinces 
which follow Benares law (4). The Madras High Court, 
however, have decided on the authority of the S en 
Vilusa, that the fourth which he is to take is not a fourth 
of the whole, but a fourth of the share taken by the legiti- 
mate sou. Consequently, the estate would be divided into 
five shares, of which he would take one, and the legitimate 
son the remamder. A simuatar construction las been put 
upon the texts im Bombay (ce). Nanda Pandita suggests a 
further explanation, that he is to take a quarter share; ie., 
a fourth of what he wonld have taken as a legitimate son, 
that is to say a fourth of one-half, or one-eighth (d). 
Where there are several after-born sons, of course the 
shares will vary according to the principle adopted. Sup- 
posing there were two legitimate sous, then, upon the 
principle laid down by Mr. MacNaghten, the estate would 
be ee nt seven shares in Benares, and into five 
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(a) Wilson’s Works, v. 52. 
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shares in Bengal. According to the Sarasvati-Vilasa it 
would be divided into nine shares, the adopted son taking 
one share in each case. According to Nanda Pandita he 
would take one-twelfth (*). Among various castes in 
Western India the rights of the adopted son vary from one- 
half, one-third, and one-fourth, to next to nothing, the 
adoptive father being at Nherty, on the birth of a legiti- 

mate son, to give him a present and turn hin adrift (7). 


P 


According to a text of Viiddha Gautama, an adopted 
and an after-born son share equally. This text is said in 
the Dattaka Chandrika te apply only to Sudras, and if 
the Dattaka Mimamsa it is explamed away altogether, as 
referring to an after-born son destitute of good qualities, 
The High Court of Madras, following Mr. W. MacNaghten 
and Sir Thomas Strange, say it ts in foree among all 
Sudras in Southern Tndia, and M. Gibelin says it is the 
rule among all classes im Pondicherry. [tas the rule still in 
Northern Ceylon, Baboo Shamachurn says that in Bengal 
this rule only applies to the lower class of Sudras (q). 


§ 156. A cumous question, as to which there has been a 
decision in Caleutta (4), is, whether the inferiority of an 
adopted son for purposes of inheritance is limited to the 
case of the subsequent birth of natural sons to the adopting 
father, or whether it apples also for the benefit of the 
brothers of such adopting father and them issue. In the 
particular case the pedigree was as follows -— 


A. 
patience dt, eles. -anyin 2 ashe 
i= ™ 
. C:, D. 
{ Adopts 
(oo ge A ete bdleft. Radha Churn, 
1 deft. 2 deft. 3 dete. “plaiatil, 


The family was governed by Mitakshara law. The 
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(ve) F. MaceN. 151; 1 Maen. 70; Joliy, Leet. 182. (fs Steele, 47, 186, 

(7) Dattaka Mimamaa, v. § 43; Dattaka Chandrika, v.§ 32; Stra. H. LZ. 
99; 1 W. MaeN. 70, 0.; 1 Gib, 82; Thesawaleme, i. 82: V. Darp., 979. Raja 
v. Subbaraya, 7 Mad. 253. A son-in-law affiliated in the [llatom form, which is 
in nee in some of the Telugn-speaking districts of Madrag takes an equal share 
with a nataral-born son. Hunwnantanma v. Rami Reddi, 4 Mad. 272. 

(h) Raghubanand Dosa 9. Sadhu Churn, 4 Cal. 425. 
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plaintiff sued for a partition after the deaths of A, B, 


C,and D. In the Original and Appellate Courts the only 
points taken were to establish that he was not entitled to 
any share. The defendants being defeated in this conten- 
tion urged an appeal to the High Court that his share 
would not be one-third but one-sixth. The High Court 
affirmed this view, relying upon the Datta Chandrika V. 
24.& 25. Markby, J., pomted cut that Mr. Sutherland’s 
translation of § 24 omitted some lines, and that the two 
sections really ran as follows :— “24. ‘Therefore by the 
sume relationship of brother and so forth, in virtue of 
which the real legitimate son would succeed to the estate 
of a brother or other kinsman, the adopted son of the same 
description obtains his due share, And in the event of the 
aucestor hacing other sons, a graudson by adoption whose 


father is dead obtains the share of an adapted son, Where 


such son may not exist, the adopted son takes the whole 
estate even. The words in itahes are omitted by Mr. 
Satherland, 

“There is no dispute between the parties to this appeal 
that this emendation of Mr. Sutherland’s translation ought 
to be made. 


“ Paragraph 25 is as follows :-—‘Since it is a restrictive 
rule that a grandson succeeds to the appropriate share of 
his own father, the son given, where his adopter is the real 
legitimate son of the paternal grandfather, is entitled to 
an equal share even with a paternal uncle, who is also such 
description of son: therefore a grandson who is an adopted 
son may (in all cases) inherit an equal share even with an 
uncle, This must not be alleged (as a general rule). For 
there would be this discrepancy where the father of the 
grandson were an adopted son, he would receive a fourth 
share : but the grandson, if he were such son (of him) would 
receive an equal share (with an uncle in the heritage of the 
grandfather) and accordingly, whatever share may be estab- 
Jished by law for a father of the same description as himself, 


Paras. 156 & 157.) ADOPTION AND AFTER-BORN SONS, 


to such appropriate share of his father does the individual 
im question (riz., the adopted son of one adopted) succeed, 
Thus, what had been advanced only is correct. The same 
rule is to be applied by inference to the great-grandson 
also.” The words, viz., ‘the adopted son of one adopted’ 
do not occur in the original. But even if we strike out these 
words, and take tho two paragraphs according to their 
more correct version, they clearly enunciate that, upon 
partition, an adopted son and the adopted son of a natural 
sun stand exactly in the same position, and that each takes 
only the share proper for an adopted son,—zce., half of the 
share which he would have taken had he been a natural 
son.” 


The learned Judge then proceeded to deal with the objec- 
uion, that under Mitakshara law the plaintiffs adoptive 
futher D acquired by birth a vested interest im one-third 
of the estate, and that the whole of this interest descended 
tothe plaintiff by mght of representation, This he answered 
by pointing out (p. 430), that nnder Mitakshara law no 
definite share vested in any member of the family so long 
as it remaimed joint, and that the share of each must be 
determined by the state of the family, and the position of 
each imdividnal member at the time of partition. Tf then 
the sole adopted son of a natural-born son was only entitled 
to half the share that a natural-born son of the same father 
would have beeu entitled to, it made nv difference that his 
father, if he had sought for a partition carher, would have 
obtained twice that share, and that the whole share so 
obtaimed would have descended to lim. Tt came back again 
to the same question, what were lus own personal rights at 
the time of partition. 


§ 157. The textof Vasishtha upon which all the authori- 
ties rely is as follows (XV. 9) “when a son has been 
adopted, if a legitimate son be afterwards born, the given 
son shares a fourth part.” To which the author of the 
Dattaka Mimamsa adds (X. 1) “on the default of him 
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he is entitled to the whole.” That is to say, to the whole of 
the property of his adoptive parent. This is quite intelligi- 
ble. An adopted son is a substitute for a natural-son, and 
cannot come legally into existence if there is a natural son. 
But a man may adopt under the belief that he will never 
have a natural son, and find himself mistaken. Then 
justice is done by giving a larger share to the natural son, 
und a simaller to the son who would never have been adopt- 
ed, if it could have been foreseen how matters would really 
have turned out. But is there anything in the wording or 
principle of the rule to suggest that a person who has 
become by adoption the sele son of lis adopter shall have 
his rights in the family diminished, because other legiti- 
mate sons have been born, not to his adopter but to the 
brothers of that adopter? It is admitted that no authority 
can be found for snch a position in the text of Vasisht)ia 
itself, or in any commentary except that of the Datta 
Chandrika as cited. But the latter seems to me to bear a 
very different interpretation, The clauses 24 and 25 relate 
to the general rights of all adopted sons, not to the special 
position of an adopted sen where there are after-born 
legitimate sous of lisadoptive parent. The author is com- 
menting not only on the text of Vasishtha, but on texts of 
Mann and others, some of which lay duwn that an adopted 
son only inherits to lneals, others that he inherits to lneals 
and collaterals also. Ue reconciles these by the usual 
formula that a son with good qualities is meant in the 
latter case (§ 158), It seems to me that § 24 merely states 
the general principle that, however distant from the coms 
inon ancestor, an adopted son has the full rights of an 
adopted son as such; not merely of an adopted son who 
ix driven to share with legitimate sons, The commence- 
ment of § 24 lays down expheitly that the adopted son of 
one natural son inherits equally with the natural born 
brother of such son. Then the author meets the question 
whether every grandson by adoption would inherit in the 
same manner. ‘To this he answers, not necessanly. If an 
adopted son himself adopted, then his son could take no 
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more than himself; ve.; if there were legitimate sons along 
with the first adopted son he himself would only take one- 
fourth, and therefore his son by adoption could tako no 
more. Oras the Smriti Chandrika expresses it “ the indi- 
vidual in question (an assumed grandson by adoption) will 
only take whatever share may be established for a father 
of the same description as himself” (a son by adoption). 
What share that is would depend upon whether legitimate 
sons were afterwards born to the first adopting father or 
common ancestor. If there were he would only take one- 
fourth, and his son, whether natural or adopted, could 
take no more. 


© 158 When the legitimate and adopted son survive the 
father, and then the legitimate son dies without issiae, it has 
been held in Madras that the adopted son takes the whole 
property by survivorship (¢). Of course, if would be 
different in Bengal, if the legitimate son left a widow, 


daughter, &. 


S$ 159. By adoption the boy is completely removed from 
his natural family as regards all civil mehts or obligations. 
He ceases to perform funeral ceremomes for those of his 
family for whoin he would otherwise have offered oblations, 
and he loses all rights of inheritance as completely as if he 
had never been born (A). And, conversely, his natural 
family cannot inherit from him (/), nor is he hable for their 
debts (m). Of course, however, Hf the adopter was already a 
relation of the adoptee, the latter by adoption would simply 
alter his degree of relationsinp, and, as the son of his 


(1) 1 Mad. H. 0. 42. note, 

(k) Manu, ix. 142; Dattaka Mimamea, vi. § 6-8; Dattuka Chandrika, 1, 
§ }8—20; Mitakshara, t 11, § 82; V. May.,iv.5, $21. Seecoutra, 1 Gib. 05, us 
to Pondicherry. In parts of the Punjab the rights of the adopted son in bis 
natural family take effect if his uatural fathec dies without leaving legitimate 
sons. Punjab Customary Law, 11]. 83. A son-jn-law, affiliated by the Cuatom ot 
Iilatom hick prevails an.ong some Classes of Sudras in Madras, does not lose his 
rights in his natnral family. Belarami v. Pera, 6 Mad. 267; Hanumantamma 
v. Rami Reddi, 4 Mad. 272. 

(1) 1 W. MacN. 69; Rayan v. Kuppanayyangar, 1 Mad. H.C. 180. 
a ee fe Deocristin, Bom, Bel, Rep. 4; Kasheepershad v. 

ur, 4N.-.W, P, (8. D.) 7" 
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adopting father, would become the relative of his natural 
parents, and in this way mutual rights of inheritance might 
still exist. The rule is merely that he loses the rights which 
he possessed, qué natural son. And the tie of blood, with 
its attendant disabilities, is never extinguished. Therefore, 
he cannot after adoption marry any one whom he could 
not have married before adoption (x). Nor can he adopt 
out of his own natural family a person whom, by reason of 
relationship, he could not have adopted had he remained 
Init (0). He is equally incompetent to marry within his 
adoptive family within the forbidden degrees (7). 


§ 160. An exception to the rule that adoption severs a 
sou from his natural family exists in the case of what ts 
called a diryamushyayana, or son of two fathers. This term 
has a two-fold acceptation. Originally it appears to have 
been applied to a sou who was begotten by one man upon 
the wife of another, but for and on behalf of that other. 
He was held to be entitled to inherit m both families, and 
was bonnd to perform the funeral oblations of both his 
wetual and his fictitious fathers (7). This is the meaning in 
which the term: is used in the Mitakshara, but sons of thus 
class are now obsulete (7). Another meaning is that of a 
sun Who has been adopted with an express or inplied 
understanding that he is to be the son of both fathers. 
This agen seems to take place under different circum- 
stances. One is what is called the Anitya, or temporary 
ndoption, where the boy is taken frum a different gotra, 
after the tonsure has been performed im his uatural family, 
He performs the ceremonies of both fathers, and inherits in 
both tamihes, but des son returns to his original gotra (x). 
This form of eeonon seems now to be obsolete. At all 
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{m) Date ois Mimainsa, vi. $10; Dattaka Chandrika, iv. §8; V. Muy., iv. 5, 
{) 

(0) Moottia Moodelly v. Uppon, Mad. Dec. of 1858, p. 117. 

(p) Dattaka Mimamsa, . . 25, 38. 

(q) Baudhayana, ii. 2, § ; Narada, 13, § 23; Dattaka Chandrika, ni. § 35. 

(r) Mitakshara, i. 10; a. H. L. 82, 118. 

(3) 28tra. H. L. 120; 1W. MucN.7l. See tutwah of Pandits in Shumshere 
¥. oe D. 169 (216) ; ; Dattukn Mimainsa, vi. §41—43; Dattaka Chandrika, 
ii § 87. 
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events I know of no decided case affirming its existence. 
Another case is that of an adoption by one brother of 
the son of another brother. He is already for certain 
purpose considered to be the son of his uncle. When he 
is the only son, the law appears to reconcile the conflicting 
principles that a man should not give away his only son, 
and that a brother’s son should be adopted, by allowmpg 
the adoption, but requiring the boy so adopted to perform 
the ceremonies of both fathers, and admitting him to 
inhent to both mm the absence of leeitumate issue. Tf is 
stated by Mr. Strange in his Manual that the dieyanoish ya- 
yana in this sense also is obsolete. Aud so it) was hud 
down in one Madras case. But the weight of authority i 
Opposition to that statement seems to be overwhelming (4). 
Among the Nambudri Brahmans of the West Coast (9 42) 
the diryamushyayaua form prevails generally without any 
speclal cireumestinees, as the ordinary ineident of an adop- 
tion (71). 


$ 161. Where a legitimate sonois born to the natural 

father of a diryamushyayana, subsequently to the adoption, 
the latter takes half the share of the former; if, however, 
the legitimate son is born to the adopting father, thee 
adopted son takes half the share which is prescribed) by 
law for an adopted son, exclusively related to his adoptive 
father, where legitimate issue may be subsequently born to 
that person (v), that is half of one-fourth or one-third, 
according to the doctrines of different schools (§ 155). 

‘The Mayukha, however, seeins only to allow him to inherit 
in the adoptive family, if there are legitimate sons subse- 

quently born in both, and then gives hin the share usnal 
in such a case where the adoption has been in the ordinary 
form, that is, one-fourth ov one-third (ir). It lays down no 
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(t) Stra. Man. §99; Mad. Dec. of 1839, p. 81; Dattaka Chandrika, v. § 83; 
V. May., iv.5, § 22, 25; Dattaka Mimamaa, vi. § 84--36, 47, 48. And ace 
authorities cited ante, § 132. Mr. V.N. Mandlik says that whatever the theory 
may be, sach adoptions are in practice obsolete, p. 506. In the N. W. Pro- 
yineea adoptions of thia character are enid to be very common, Jolly, Lect. 166. 
(u) V1 Mad. 167, 178. (r) Dattaka Chandrika, v. § 33, 34. 
(w) V. May., iv. 5. 3 25. 
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rule for the case of legitimate sons arising in one family 
only, 


§ 162, It is probable that the rule which deprived an 
adopted son of the right to mbherit in his natural family, 
originated, not from any fiction of a change of patermity; 
but simply from an equitable idea, that one who had been 
gent to seek his fortunes in another fannly, and whose ser- 
vices were lost to the family in which he was born, ought 
not to inherit in both. This is the view taken of the matter 
in the Punjab, where it is said that if the natural father dies 
without heirs, the village custom would be in favour of the 
child’s double succession (). [In Pondicherry, a boy, not- 
withstanding adoption, preserves his rights of inheritance im 
his natural family, if he has not found a sufficient fortune in 
his acquired family, and im all cases if his natural father and 
brothers have dicd without issue. This doctrine, however, 
Is based not upon any special usage, but upon the view 
which the French jurists have taken of the Hiudu texts (y). 
The Thesawaleme merely states that “an adopted child, 
being thus broneht up and instituted as an heir, loses all 
claim to the imberitance of his own parents, as he is no 
‘longer considered to belong to that family, so that he may 
not inherit froin them.” Tt is not stated whether his right 
would revive if there were no hes in his natural family. 
But. he only forfeits rights to the extent to which he acquires 
others ; therefore, if his adoption is only by the husband, he 
continues to inhemf to Ins natural mother; if it is only by 
the wife, he continues to mherit to his natural father (2). 


§$ 163. A question of very great importance, which seems 
plain enough in theory, but which appears to be still unset- 
tled, is as to the effect of an invalid adoption. Primi facie 
one would inagine that 1t would confer no rights in the 
adoptive family, and take away no rights in the natural 
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(r) Panjab Cust., 81, Punjab Customury Law, IIL. 83. 

(y) 1 Gib, 95, citing Dattak Mimamga, i. $31, 82; vi. § 9; Mitakshara, i. 10, 
§ 1 note, § 32, note. 

(c) Thesuwaleme, ii. § 2. 
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family. The claim to enforce rights in the former family, 
or to resist them in the latter, must depend upon a change 
of status, and if the adoption, upon which such change 
depended, were invalid, it would seem as if no change 
could have taken place. But there certainly is much 
authority the other way. I have already (§ 126) noticed 
the texts which award maintenance tea son adopted ont of 
an inferior class, and suggested that they are merely a 
survival from a time when such adoptions were im fact valid, 
though less efhieacious than others (a). A text is also 
ascribed to Manu which lays down that “ Ele who adopts a 
son without observing the rules ordained, should make hin 
i participator of the rites of marriage, not a sharer of 
wealth.” This text seems to be interpreted as applying to 
& person who makes an adoption withont observing the 
proper fortins (b). Sir Thomas Strange cites these texts, 93 
establishing that a person may be adopted under circum. 
stances which will deprive him of his rights in one family, 
without entitling him to more than imaintenance in the other. 
But he questions the proposition ina note, and refers. to 
Mr. Sutherland as being of opimion that if the adoption 
were void the natural rights would remain (c). Tn one 
old case the pandits of the Sude Court of Madras laid it 
down, that an adoption of a married man over thirty 
years of age, and with three children, was invalid, but 
that he was entitled to maintenance m the family of his 
adopting father. The proposition was cited before the 
High Court, and approved of. The approval, however, 
was extra-judicial, as the High Court considered that, they 
were bound by former decrees to treat the adoption as 
valid, and actually awarded the plaintiff his full rights as 
adopted son (d). In a later case, where a boy had been 
adopted by a widow withont any anthority, it was held 
that the adoption was wholly invalid, and gave the boy no 
right to maintenance. The Court said: “in reason and 
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good sense it would hardly seem a matter of doubt that 
where no valid adoption, in other words, no adoption, 
has taken place, no claim of right in respect of the legal 
relationship of adoption can properly be enforced at law.” 
The Court also expressed their opinion that the natural 
rights of the plaintiff remained quite unaffected (¢). 


§ 164. In Bengal the case has twice arisen incidentally, 
thongh in neither instance in such a manner as to require 
a decision. In the first) case, which was before the 
Supreme Court, Colrile, C. J., said, “It has been said on 
one side and denied on the other (neither side producing 
either evidence or authority in support of their contention) 
that a Dattaka, or son given, would forfeit the right to 
inherit to his natural father, even though he might not, for 
want of sufficient power, have been duly adopted into the 
other family. This proposition seems to be contrary to 
reason, but for all that may be very good Hindu law. 
But from the enquiries we have made, we believe the true 
state of the law on the subject to be this. There may 
undoubtedly be cases in which a person, whose adoption 
proves invalid, may have forfeited his right to be regarded 
as a member of his natural family. In sucha case some of 
the old texts speak of him as a slave, entitled only to 
maintenance in the family into which he was imperfectly 
adopted. But one very learned person has assured me, 
that ¢he impossibility of returning to his natural family 
depends, not on the mere gift or even acceptance of a son, 
but on the degree in which the ceremonies of adoption have 
been performed ; and that there is a difference in this 
respect between Brahmans and Sudras. A Brahman being 
unable to return to his natural family if he has received 
the Brahmanical thread in the other family; the Sudra, if 
not validly adopted, being able to return to his natural 
family at any time before his marriage in the other family. 





(e) Bawant v. Ambabay, 1 Mad. H. C. 368. Approved by W stropp, O, J, 
Lakshmappa v. Ramava, 12 Bom. H. C., p. 897. ‘i aad 
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Even if it be granted that a person, merely because he is 
a Dattaka, or eon given, apart from the performance of any 
further ceremony, becomes incapable of returning to his 
natural family, that rule would not govern the case of an 
adoption that was invalid because the widow had not power 
to adopt. For to constitute a Dattaka, there must be both 
gift and acceptance. A widow cannot accept a son for her 
husband unless she is duly empowered to do so, and, there- 
fore, her want of authority, if it invalidates the adoption, 
also invalidates the gift” (/). 


§ 165. In the above passage, the words “ ceremonies 
after adoption” ought apparently to be substituted for the 
words “ceremonies of adoption.” The principle of the 
rule suggested seems to be, that a man cannot take his 
place in his natural family unless the essential ceremonies 
have been performed in it, and that if performed in a wrong 
family, they cannot be performed over again in the right 
one. But that where no such ceremonies have followed 
upon the adoption, he can return, if there has not been a 
valid giving and receiving. Where there has been a valid 
giving and receiving, then, apparently, he could not return, 
even though, in consequence of some other defect, the 
adoption may have been so far invalid, as not to invest the 
person taken with the full privileges of an adopted son. 


§ 166. In the other Bengal case, the Court refused to 
enforce specific performance of # contract to give a boy in 
adoption in consideration of an annuity. They said that 
this would be a Kritaka adoption which is now invalid, 
therefore that the contract, “if it were capable of being 
carried out, and were recognized by the Court, would in- 
volve an injury to the person and property of the adopted 
son, inasmuch as if it could be proved that the boy was 
purchased and not given, it is very probable that the adop- 
tion would be set aside ; and if such adoption were set asido, 
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~ he would not only lose his status in the family of his adopt- 


ing father, but also lose his right of inheritance to his 
natural parents” (g). In this case there would have been 
a complete giving and acceptance. But if the mode of 
doing so had ceased to be lawful, it is difficult to see how 
there could be a valid giving and acceptance, any more 
than if the son had been a self-given or a castaway. It 
may be suggested whether the whole theory of imperfect 
adoptions is not a relic of the times when some sorts of 
adoption were falling into disfavour, though still practised 
and permitted. The view taken by the Madras High 
Court, that an adoption must either be effectual for all 
purposes, or a nullity, has the merit of being practical and 
intelligible, while doing substantial justice to all parties. 


§ 167. The validity of an adoption often becomes material 
as determining the validity of a gift or of a bequest. Sup- 
pose a gift made to a person who is believed to be an 
adopted son, but whose adoption turns out to be invalid ; is 
the gift to fail or to stand good? The answer to this 
question does nut depend upon any special doctrine of Hindu 
law, but upon gencral principles applicable to all similar 
cases. Where a gift is bestowed upon a person who is 
described as possessing a particular character or relation- 
ship, the gift may be to him absolutely as an individual, 
the addition of his supposed character or relationship being 


'. sunply a matter of description. In this case, if the identifi- 


cation is complete the gift prevails, though the description 
is incorrect. For instance a bequest to Charles Millar 
Standen and Caroline Elizabeth Standen, legitimate son 
and daughter of Charles Standen. It appeared that they 
were really illegitimate, but their claim was supported (A). 
So where a will was to this effect, “I declare that I give 
my property to Koibullo whom I have adopted. My wives 
shall perform the ceremonies according to the Shastras and — 
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(g) Eshan Kishor v. Haris Chandra eee Appa, 42; 8.C, 21 , 
th) Standen y, Standen, 2 Ves. J UL, BBO PPE. » 21 Suth. 68! 
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bring him up.” Then followed a clause showing that no 
other adoption was to be made till after his death. It was 
held in the Privy Council that even if the widows never 
performed the contemplated ceremonies, or performed them 
ineffectually, the bequest was valid (‘). Soa foster child, 
that is, one who has been taken into the family of another, 
nurtured, educated, married and put forward in life as his 
son, but without the performance of an actual adoption, 
does not obtain any rights of inheritance thereby (k). But 
a gift made to such a person by his toster-father, if in other 
respects valid, will not be made void, merely because he 
was under the mistaken belief that the foster-son would be 
able to perform his funeral obsequics (/). 


§ 168. Again a gift may be made to a person who is 
supposed to possess some special relationship, in such a 
manner that the existence of the relationship is a condition 
precedent to the coming into operation of the gift, or is an 
essential limitation as determining the person who is to 
benefit by it. Here if the relationship does not exist the 
gift cannot take effect. A Hindu made an adoption under 
circumstances which were held not to justify him in making 
any adoption. At the same time he executed in favour of 
the boy so adopted an anyikar-patra, which, after reciting 
the adoption, provided as follows: “T authorize you by this 
angikar-patra to offer oblations of water and pinda to me 
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and my ancestors after my death, by virtue of your being . 
my adopted son. Morcover you shall becuine the proprietor | | 


of all the movable and immovable properties which I own 
and which I may leave behind.” The Judicial Committee 
held that the gift failed with the adoption, as it was evi- 
dently the intention of the donor to give his property to 
the boy as his adopted son, capable of inheriting by the 
adoption (m). So where a testator left an annuity to his 





(i) Nidhoomont Debya v Saroda Pershad, 3 I. A. 258; 8. C. 26 Suth. 91. 
i) 3 Stra. H. L. 111, 118 ; Steele, 184; Bhimana v. Tayappa, Mad. Dec. of 
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wife, “So long as she shall continue my widow and un- 
married.” After the date of the will, and before his death 
she obtained a divorce ab initio on the ground of nullity of 
marriage. It was held that she could not take the annuity, 
as it was only capable of being held by a person who 
occupied the position of widow of the testator (7). 


§ 169. An intermediate state of things is where the sup- 
posed character of the donee is the motive, but not neces- 
sarily the only motive, for the disposition in his favour. 
If a man makes a gift toone whom he erroneously supposes 
to be his son or his wife, he does so, partly because it is 
his duty to provide for such near relations, partly because 
feelings of affection have arisen in reference to them. 
Here the gift will be valid though the relationship never 
existed ; a fortiort if the relationship had existed at the 
time the gift was made, though it had ceased before the 
gift came into effect (v0). Where however “a legacy is 
given to a person under a particular character which he 
has falsely assumed, and which alone can be assumed to be 
the motive for the bounty, the law will not permit him to 
uvail himself of it, and therefore he cannot demand the 
legacy.” Hence a bequest to a person who had fraudu- 
lently induced the testator to contract a bigamous marriage 
with him or her, the testator being ignorant of the facts, 
is invalid (p). 


§ 170. The case of an adoption made by a widow to her 
husband, after her husband’s death, raises special consider- 


_ ations, owing to the double fact that the person adopted 


has in general a better title than the person in possession, 
while on the other hand the title of the person so in pos- 
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Sundari v. Surendra Keshav, 12 Cal. 686. Narsandas v. Ladkavahu, 12 Bom. 
+ em aaa v. Dwarkadas, 1b. 202 ; Patel Vandravan Jekisan vy. Manilal, 
om., p. 578. 

(n) In ve Boddington, 22 Ch. D. 597, affd., 25 Ch. D. 688. 

(0), Re Boddington ub. ie Bullnore v. Wynter, 22 Ch. D. 619; Wilkinson 
i i rect ta Bet ia Morrisson, 40 Ch. D. 80. 

p) Per Lord Cottenbam yl. & Cr. 150, following Kennel 
Ves. 802; Wilkinaon v. Joughin, ub. sup. od 
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wssion has been a perfectly valid title up to the date of 
woption. Questions of this sort arise in two ways. Firat, 
with regard to title to an eatate ; secondly, with regard to 
the validity of acta done between the date of the husband’s 
death and the date of adoption. 


§ 171. It has already been pointed out (g) that a widow 
with authority to adopt cannot be coinpelled to act upon it 
unless she likes. Consequently, the vesting of tho inherit- 
ance cannot be suspended until she exercises her right. 
Immediately upon her husband’s death it passes to the next 
heir, whether that heir be herself or some other person, and 
that heir takes with as full rights as if no such power to 
adopt existed, subject only to the possibility of his ertate 
being devested by the exercise of that power. But as soon 
as the power is exercised, the adopted son stands exactly in 
the same position as if he had been born to his adoptive 
father, and his title relates back to the death of his father 
to this extent, that he will devest the extate of any person in 
possession of the property of that father to whom he would 
have had a preferable title, if he had been in existence at 
his adoptive father’s death. One of the most commun cases 
is an adoption by a widow, who ts herself heir to her hus- 
band. The result of such an adoption is that her linuted 
pstate as widow at once ceases. The adopted son at once 
eee full heir to the property ; the widow’s rights are 
reduced to a claim for maintenance; and if, as would gener- 
ally happen, the adopted son is a minor, she will continue 
to hold as his guardian in trust for him (r). Where there 
are several widows, holding jointly, one who has authority 
from her husband to adopt would, of course, by exercising 
it, devest both her own estate and that of her co-widows. 
And in the Mahratta country, where no authority is required, 


neem Brae 


(q) Ante, § 107. 

i Dhurm Das Pandey v. Mt. Shama Soondri, 38 M.1. A. 220; 8. ©. 6 Bath. 
(P. C.)48. Of course, the adopted son does not take any of the property which 
is held by the widow as her Stridhana, W. & HB. 1174. The Court, in award- 
ing the property to the adopted son will take all necessary ateps for determinin 
and securing the maintenance of the widow. Vrandivandas y. Yamunabai, 3 

tt. H.C, 289; Jamnabai vy. Raychand, 18 Bom. 225. 
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it is held that the elder widow may of her own accord adopt, 
and thereby destroy the estate of the younger widow, with- 
out obtaining her consent. The Court said, “ It would seem 
to be unjust to allow the elder widow to defeat the interest 
of the younger by an adoption against her wish. But, on 
the other hand, if the adoption is regarded as the perform- 
ance of a religious duty and 4 meriturious act, to which the 
assent of the husband is to be implied wherever he has not 
forbidden it, it would seem that the younger widow is 
bound to give her consent, being entitled to a due pro- 
vision for her maintenance, and if she refuses, the elder 
widow may adopt without it” (*). It was not decided, but 
it seems to be an inference from the language of the Court, 
that they did not think the junior widow would have had the 
same right. Of course, an adoption would 4 furtiort devest 
all estates which follow that of the widow, such as the 
right of a daughter, or a daughter’s son (#). 


§ 172. An adoption will equally devest the estate of one 
who takes before the widow, provided he would take after 
the son. For instance, where, in the Madras Presidency, 
an undivided brother sneceeded to an impartible Zemindary 
in Berhampore, on the decease of his brother, the last 
holder, it was held that his estate was devested by an adop- 
tion made by the widow of the latter after his death, and 
under his authority (vu). On the other hand, if the estate 
has once vested in a person who would have had a prefer- 
able title to that of a natural-born son, an adoption will 
not defeat his title or that of his successor, whether male 
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(s) Rakhmabat v. Radhabat, 5 Bom. H.C. (A. C.J.) 181, 192. Per curtam, 
18 Oal. p. 74. See post, § 177. 

tt) Ramkishen v. Mt, Sri Mutea, 8 8. D. $67 (489). 

{u) Raqhunadha v, Kroso Kishoro, 8 I. A. 154; 8. C. 1 Mad. 69; 8. C. 26 
Suth. 291. The facts of this case seem to have heen misunderstood by the High 
Court of Bengal, in Kally Prosonno v. Gocool Chunder, post, § 179, where they 
say (2 Cal. 809), ‘The property in dispute in that case was not a joint family 
property, and the surviving members of the jomt family.unjastly taok 
of it, by excluding the widow of the owner, who was entitled by the Mitakshara 
law ta succeed to it.’’ The property was joint though impartible, and it was 
admitted that, as the brothers were undivided, the widow had nn right to 
aay thing beyond maintenanee. Surendra Nandan v. Sailaja, 18 Cal. 386, p. 

; Mondakini v. Adinath Dey, 1b. 69; Chandra v, Gejrabai, 14 Bom, 463. 
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or female, unless the successor be herself the widow who 
makes the adoption. Both branches of this rule are illus- 
trated by decisions of the Privy Council. 1u the first case, 
Gour Kishore, a Zemindar in Bengal, died leaving a widow 
Chundrabullee, and a sun, Bhowanee. Previous to his death 
he executed a document whereby he directed his wife to 
adopt a son in the event of failure of her own issue, 
Bhowanee succeeded to the Zemindary, married, came to 
full age and died, leaving no issue, but a widow, Bhoobun 
Movee. Chundrabullee then adopted Ram Kishore under 
her authority. He sued the widow of Bhowanee for the 
estate, It will be remembered that under the law of 
Bengal a widow is the heir of her husband, dying without 
issue, even though he has an undivided brother. The 
Judicial Committee held that the phiuntiff’s suit must be 
dismissed, since his aMaprion gave him no title that was 
valid against Bhowanee’s widow, They said, “In this 
case Bhowanee Kishore had lived to an age which enabled 
him to perform, and it ix to be presumed that he had per- 
formed, all the religions services which a son could perform 
for a father. He had sneceeded to the ancestral property 
as heir: he had full power of disposition over if; he might 
have alienated it: he might have adopted a son to succeed 
to it if he had no male issne of his body. He could have 
défeated every intention which his father entertained with 
respect tothe property. On the death of Bhowanee Kishore, 
his wife succeeded as heir to him, and would have equally 
succeeded in that character in exclusion of his brothers, if 
he had had any. She took a vested estate, as his widow, 
in the whole of his property. [t would be singular if a 
brother of Bhowanec Kishore, made such by adoption, 
could take from his widow the whole of his property 
when a natural-born brother could have taken no part. 
If Ram Kishore is to take any of the ancestral property, 
he must take all he takes by substitution for the natural- 
born son, and not jointly with him. Whether under his 
téstamentary power of disposition Gour Kishore conld 
have restricted the interest of Bhowanee in his estate to a 
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life interest, or could have limited it over (if his son left no 
iasue male, or snch issue male failed) to an adopted son of 
his own, it is not necessary to consider; it is sufficient to say 
that he has neither done, nor attempted to do, this. The 
question is, whether, the estate of his son being unlimited, 
and that son having married and left a widow his heir, and 
that heir having acquired a vested estate in her husband’s 
property as widow, a new heir can he substituted by adop- 
tion, who is to defeat that estate, and take as an adopted 
son what a legitimate son of Gour Kishore would not have 
taken. This seems contrary to all reason, and to all the 
principles of Hindu law, as far as we can collect them, It 
must be racollected that the adopted son, as such, takes by 
inheritance and not by devise. Now the rule of Hindu law 
is, that in the case of inheritance, the person to succeed 
must be the heir of the Jast full owner. In this case 
Bhowanee Kishore was the last full owner, and his wife 
succeeds, as his heir, to a widow’s estate. On her death 
the person to succeed will again be the heir at the death of 
Bhowanee Kishore. If Bhowance Kishore had died unmar- 
ried, his mother, Chundrabnilee, would have been his heir, 
and the question of adoption would have stood on quite dif- 
ferent grounds. By exercising the power of adoption, she 
would have devested no estate but her own, and this would 
have brought the case within the ordinary rule; but no 
case has been produced, no decision has been cited from 
the text books, and no principle has heen stated, to show 
that by the mere gift of a power of adoption to a widow, 
the estate of the heir of a deceased son, vested in posses- 
sion, can be defeated or devested” (vt). 


§ 173. The case suggested by their Lordships at the 
close of the above quotation, was the case which actually 
came before them for decision in 1876. There a Zemindar 
in Guntur in the Madras Presidency died, leaving a widow, 
an infant son, and daughters. The son was placed in 








a0 We Moyee v. Ram Kishore, 10 M. I. A. 279, 810; 8, ©. Suth. 
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possession, but died a minor, and unmarried. His mother 
was then placed in possession, and adopted a son, without 
any authority from her deceased husband, but with the 
consent of all the husband’s sapindas. This was before the 
decision in the Ramnaad case (§$ 109), and the Government 
refused to recognize the adoption, and the adopted son 
was never put in possession. On the death of the mother, 
the Collector placed the daughters in possession, apparently 
treating the heirship ss one which had still to be traced to 
their father, the last full-aged Zemindar. The Madras 
High Court treated the adoption as invalid, on grounds 
which have beeu already discussed. On appeal, the Privy 
Counce imaintamed the adoption, and the right of the 
adopted son to takeas heir. They held that in the Madras 
Presidency the consent of the sapindas was as efficacious 
for the purpose of enabling a widuw to adupt in leu of a 
aon who had died without issue, as it admittedly was where 
there never had been issue at all, As to the effect of the 
adoption they proceeded to say, “If, then, there had been 
a written authority to the widow to adopt, the fact of the 
descent being cast would have made no difference, unless 
the case fell within the authority of that of Chundrabullee, 
reported in 10 Moore, in which it was decided, that the 
son having died leaving a widow in whom the inheritance 
had vested, the mother could not defeat the estate which 
had so become vested by making au adoption, though in 
pursuance of a written authority from her husband. ‘That 
authority does not govern the present case, m which the 
adoption is made im derogation of the adoptive mother’s 
estates; and indeed expressly recognizes the disuunc- 
tion” (w). 


§ 174. Both in Chundrabullee’s case and in the Guntur 


case just cited, it seems to have been assumed by the Judi- 
cial Committee, that an adoption made by a woman on 
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behalf of her deceased husband would always devest her 
own estate, whether she held as widow of the person to 
whom she adopted, or as mother of the son of that person. 
But in a more recent appeal before the Privy Council, it wae 
suggested that there might be a difference in that respect 
between the two cases. In the former case, the adoption 
produces u son who takes as heir to his own father, and as 
such heir is prior tu the widow. But in the latter case the 
adoption produces a son who is brother to the last male 
holder, and it is to the last inale holder that descent is 
traced. Now a mother ranks before a brother as heir to 
her own sun. Why then should he destroy her estate? If 
the adoption could be treated as relating back to the life 
of the deceased, then it would have given him an undivid- 
ed brother, who would take by survivorship in preference 
to the mother. But it would seem that no such fiction is 
now adimitted, (§ 181). In the particular instance it was 
unnecessary to decide the point, but it is well worthy of 
attention (”), When the adoption in Chundrabullee’s case 
caine again before the High Court of Bengal, the Judges 
seemed to think that the sun sv adopted would only take 
in his proper place and order after the mother (y). Ina 
still later case the High Court of Bombay treated the Guntur 
case us evidencing the opinion of the Judicial Committee, 
that an adoption by a mother would devest ler estate, and 
ruled in accordance with that opmuon (z). 


Fetuciple of § 175, Tt will be observed that in both the Madras cases, 
in which the right of the adopted son wax affirmed by the 
Privy Council, the property had descended lineally from the 
person to whom the adoption was made, In the Berham- 
pore case (§ 172), the Jast male holder was the person 
Cases iu which to whom the adoption was made. In the Guntur case 


eatate will not : : 
be devested. ($ 173), there had been an intermediate descent to his own 
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son, and on his death without issue the Zemindary had 
reverted to the person making the adoption, who was at 
once his mother and his father’s widow. Two different 
cases, however, have arisen. First, where the property has 
descended to A the son of B to whom the adoption is 
made, as in the Guntur case, but has passed at his death 
to a person different from the widow who makes the adop- 
tion. Secondly, where the property has descended from 
A, and the adoption has been made to B,a collateral rela- 
tion of A. Let it be assumed that the adopted son of B 
would in cach case have been the heir to A, if he had been 
adopted previously to the death of A. The question arises, 
whether, if he is adupted subsequently to the death, he 
will devest the estate of the person who has taken as heir 
of A. It has been held that he will not. 


§ 176. The first point was decided ina Madras case. 
There N had died, leaving w widow the first defendant, and 
a 60n, Sitappah, by another wife. Sitappah died unmarried, 
and thereupon his stepmother, the first defendant, adopted 
Munisawmy, who was the son of one Bali. Bab sued as 
guardian of his son to establish the adoption. Its validity 
was conceded by the Thigh Court. It seems to have been 
admitted in arguinent that the first defendant, as step- 
mother, was not the herr of Situppah, and that Balt was his 
heir. Upon this the High Court held that the adoption 
conveyed no title to the property. ‘Phey said, “ Even if it 
be considered that N’s widow possessed or acquired in 1870, 
(the date of Sitappah’s death) power to adopt a sun to her 
husband, it has to be determined whether, according to 
-Hindu law, any adoption could then be lawfully inade by 
her. The principle of the decision of the Privy Council im 
the case reported in 10 Movre’s Indian Appeals, 279, (ante, 
§ 172) appears to us to govern this case, and show that it 
could not. Chinna Sitappah had inherited his father’s 
property ; “He had full power of disposition over it; he 
might have alienated it; he might have adopted a son to 
succeed to it, if he had no male issue of his body. He 
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vould have defeated every intention which his father enter- 
tained with respect to the property.” On the death of 
Chinna Sitappah, the next heir, it is here admitted, was Bah 
Reddy, who is the natural father of the minor plaintiff, and 
who has also other sons. The inheritance having passed in 
1870 to Bali Reddy, still remains in him; and we must hold 
upon the authority cited, that the estate of the deceased 
son, thus vested in possession, cannot be defeated and 
devested ” (a). 


§ 177, ‘Ihe second point arose both in Bombay and in 
Bengal, In the Bombay case the facts were as follows :— 
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Anandram and Sobharam were undivided brothers, who 
died leaving widows but no male issne. Anandram died 
first, therefore his whole interest passed to Sobharam, and 
on the death of the latter the entire property vested in lis 
widow Rakhmabai. After the death of Sobharam, Sarjabai, 
widow of Anandram, adopted a son. Thereupon a creditor 
raised the question, whether he took the estate of Subharam, 
It was argued that the case im 10 M. 1. A. 279 (ante, § 
172) established that an adoption can vever be held valid, 
which has the effect of devesting mn estate once vested. 
Upon that however Meler/l, J. remarked, ‘In that case 
A claimed, by virtue of adoption, au estate which B had 
inherited from C. Even if A had been a natural-born son, 
B and not A would have been the heir of C; and it was 
held that under such circumstances A could not defeat B’s 
estate. There would seem to be no room for doubt on this 
point, and the decision in that case certainly does not 


(uv) Annamah v. Mabbu Balt Reddy, 8 Mad. H.C., 108; followed, Doobomoyve 
v. Shama Churn, 13 Cal. 246; heshur Ramkrishna y. Govind Ganesh, 9 Bom. 
94; Chandra vy, Goprabai, 14 Bom. 468, 
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support the argument (which is moreover at variance with 
the decision in Rakhmabai v. Radhabai (b), that an adop- 
tion can in no case operate to defeat an interost once 
vested.” The same Judge, however, expressed a strong 
opinion that the adoption would not be valid on the ground 
suggested by the Judicial Committee in the Ramnaad 


case (c). He summarised their views as follows :—“ In . 


other words, when the estate is vested in the widow, she 
may adopt without the consent of reversioners, but when 
the estate is vested in persons other than the widow, and 
the immediate effect of an adoption would be to defeat the 
interest of those persons, then justice requires that their 
consent should be obtained. This proposition secms very 
reasonable and just.” He distinguished the case from 
that of Rakhmahal vo Radhabar by saving: “The two 
widows being equally bound to take the measures neces- 
gary to secure them huasband’s future beatitnde, the 
younger widow, who by withholding her consent, ignores 
the religions obligation imposed upon her, has no right to 
complain of injustice if the adoption be made by the elder 
withont her consent. But it does not follow that the plea 
of injustice is to be equally disregarded where it is put 
forward by a person who is under no such religious obli- 
gation. In Rakhmabat vy. Radhaba7 it was certainly laid 
down in the broadest terms that in the Mahratta country u 
Hindu widow may, without the consent of her hnsband’s 
kindred, adopt a sun to him, if the act is done by her 
in the proper and bond fide performance of a roligions duty, 
and neither capriciously nor from a corrupt motive. But 
the Judges by whom that case was decided were not dealing 
with an adoption which would have had the effect of 
devesting an estate vested in a relative other than a 
widow, nor in any of the decided cases on which they 
relied was the validity of such an adoption in issue. It 
does not appear to me that the authorities quoted would be 





(b) 5 Bom. H.C. (A. ©, J.) 181, ante, $171. 
{e) Collector of Madura vy. Moottoo Ramalinga, 12 M. I. A. 397; 8.C I, B, 
L. BR. (P.¢,) 1; 8. C.10 Bath, (P. C.) 17, ante, § 110, 
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sufficient to support the validity of an adoption working 
such manifest injustice” (d), 


§ 178. As a matter of fact, the Court found that Sob- 
haram’s widow had given her consent to the adoption, so the 
whole of the above discussion was extra-judicial. It will, 


_ of course, be observed that the Madras and the Bombay 


Courts went upon different grounds, The Madras Court 
considered that the question was decided by the authority of 
the Privy Council, But there was this difference between 
the two cases, that in Chundrabuller’s case, the adopt- 
ed son, if natural-bornu, would not have been heir to the 
property he claimed. In the Madras case he certainly 
would have been. This was pointed out by the Bombay 
High Court (+). Their judgment proceeded upon the 
ground that the adoption itself was invahd. No objection 
of that sort could be taken in the Bengal case, and there 
the judgment went upon different grounds from those taken 
in either of the cases last cited. The facts of it were as 
follows :— 


§ 179. Band B named m the annexed table were undi- 
vided brothers, who held their property in the quasi- 
severalty of the Bengal law. P by his will bequeathed his 


A dies 1825. 


por et ee 
P, dies 1851 - By dies 1845 
= B, D. dies 1864, | 
K. dies 1835 
daughter -= Bamasoondery 
dies childless atter ber who in 1876 adopts 
father and before her mother. KALLY PRosonno, the plaintiff. 


share to his widow B D for life, and after her to the sons 
of his daughter, if any, subject to trusts, legacies and annui- 
ties. The daughter died without issue during the widow’s 
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(d) Rupehand v. Rakhmabat, 8 Bom. H.C. (A. C. J.) 114. This reasoning 
wns followed in the onse of Ramjs v. Ghaman, 6 Bom. 498; Dinker v. Ganesh, 
ih, 805; Patel Vandravan Jekisan v. Mantlal, 15 Bom. 665. 

(e) See also the remarks made upon it by the Bengal High Court in Ram 
Saondur v. Surbanee Dossee, 22 Suth. 12). 
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life, and at her death the widow made a will, bequeathing 
the property to the defendant as executor, for religious pur- 
poses. K died in 1855, leaving to his widow authority to 
adopt. If she had exercised that authority prior to the 
death of B D, there can be no doubt that the son adopted 
to K would have been the heir of his grand-uncle P, and 
would have been entitled to set aside the will of BD, and 
to claim the property of P, so far as he had not disposed of 
it by his will, But the power was not exercised till 1876, 
When the suit was brought by the adopted son, the Court 
held that he could not succeed. At the death of B D the 
whole property of P must have vested in some one who 
was then the heir of P; or if there was no such heir in 
existence, it must have passed to Government by escheat, 
The Court held, npon a review of all the cases, that there 
was no authority for holding that an estate, which had once 
vested in a person as heir of the last full owner, could be 
subsegently devested by the adoption of a person who 
would have been a nearer heir, had his adoption taken place 
previously to the death. They considered that the inherit- 
ance could not remain ina sort of latent abeyance, subject 
to be changed from one herr to another, on the happening 
of an event which might never take place, or only at some 
indefinite future time (/). Some passages in the judgment 
are more broadly expressed than they would have been if 
the Court had not misconceived the facts of the case in the 
Privy Council from Berhampore (gy). But the decision 
itself, coupled with the other cases cited, seems to lead to 
the following conclusions: Firxt, where an adoption is made 
to the last male holder, the adupted son will devest the 
estate of any person, whose title would have been inferior 
to his, if he had been adopted prior to the death. Secondly, 
where the adoption is not made to the last male holder, 





(f) Kally Prosonno v. Gocool Chunder, 2 Cal, 293, followed in a later onse 
when it was held that it made no difference that the deluy in adoption had 
arisen from the fraud of the peraon who took the estate in default of adoption, 
Nileomul v. Jotendro,7 Cal. 178. Affd. Bhubaneswariv. Nilkomw, 121. A. 
137, 8. C. 12 Cal, 18. 

4a) Bee ante, § 172, uote. 
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bnt is made by the widow of any previous holder, it 
will perhaps devest her estate, subject, however, to the 
doubt suggested in §.174. Thirdly, under no other circum- 
stances will an adoption made to one person devest the 
estate of any one who has taken that estate as heir of 
another person. All these rules seem to be consistent with 
natural justice. In the first case, the object of an adoption 
is to supply an heir to the deceased. That heir, when 
created, properly takes precedence over any one who is a 
less remote heir. Further, the services which he renders to 
the deceased are fitly rewarded by the estate. In the second 
case, the widow who makes the adoption exercises a 
discretion which may be intended to produce a preferable 
heir to herself. Naturally she takes the consequences. 
But in the third case, there can be no reason why an 
adoption which is intended to benefit A should disturb 
the succession to the estate of B, who receives no benefit 
from it, and who has not been consulted upon it, or been 
imatrumental in bringing it about (/). 


§ 180. In Bengal, where a father has the absolute 
power of disposing of Iis property, he may couple with 
his authority to the widow to adopt, a direction that the 
estate of the widow shall not be interfered with during her 
life, or indeed any other condition derogating from the 
interest which would otherwise be taken by the adopted 
son (2). In provinces governed by the Mitakshara law, 
where a son obtains a vested interest in his father’s 
property by birth, a person who has once made a complete 
and unconditional adoption could not derogate from its 
operation either by deed during his lifetime or by will. 
But where a man made a disposition of part of his property 
which was valid when made, and as part of the same 
transaction took a boy in adoption, the father of the 
adopted boy being aware of the provisions of the will, anc 


pemereeee, 


(h) Approved and followed per enriam, 18 Cal. 74, 898. 


(i) Radhamonee v. Jadubnarain, 8. 1. of 1855, 189; Prosunnomoyes 
soonder, 8, D. of 1859, 162; Bepin Behari vy. Brojonath Mookhopadya, 8 Cai 881 
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asgenting to them, and knowing that the testator would 
not have made the adoption without such assent, it was 
held that the will was valid against the adopted son (k), 
if, however, a will disposed of the whole of the testator’s 
property, making no provision for an adopted son, it 
would probably be held that a subsequent adoption operated 
ay a revocation of the will (/). It has been held in 
Bombay, that if the parent of the boy, when giving him in 
adoption, expressly agree with the widow that she shall 
remain in possession of the property during her lifetime, 
and she only accepts the boy on those terms, the agree- 
ment will bind him, as bemy made by his natural guardian, 
and within the powers given to such guardian by law (me). 
In a later case, however, before the Privy Council the 
effect of a similar agreement was much discussed, and not 
determined. The Committee refused to decide more than 
that such an agreement was not absolutely void, and there- 
fore might be ratified by the youth on arriving at full age (2). 
A fortiori, an agreement by the adopted son himself when 
of full aye, waiving his rights in favour of the widow, 
would be vahd (#). And he may after adoption renounce 
all rights in his adopted family, but this will not restore 
him to the position he has abanduned in his natural family. 
Upon his renunciation the next heir will succeed (p). 


§ 181. The second question which arises in the case of an 
adoption by a widow after her husband’s death, is as to the 
date at which the rights of the adopted son arise, It has 
been suggested that a son so adopted must be considered 
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(k) Lakehoni v. Subramanya, 12 Mad. 490; Narayanasamt v. Ramasamt, 14 
Mad.172; Vinayek Nurayan v. Govindrar Chintaman, 6 Bom H.Ct., A. C, 224, 

(1) Per Couch, C. J.,6 Bom. HB. Ct. A. C., p. 230, citing futiogh of a pundit ; 
6M.1. 4., p. 820. 

(an) Chitko Raghunath v. Janaki, Ui Bom. H.C. 199; followed Raoyi Vinaya- 
krave v. Lakemibas, }1 Bom. 381, p. 39s. 

(n) Ramasawmi v. Vencautaramaiyan, 6 i. A. 196; 8. C. 2 Mad. vl The 
Madras High Court subsequently expressed a strong opinion that such an agres- 
meut by the father of the boy would not bind him; Laksmana Rau v. Lakshmt 
Ammal, 4 Mad. 160; Nuratnah vy. Savvobhady, Mad. Dec. of 1834, 117; und see 
per curtum, 161. A. SY. 

_ (a) Mt. Tava Munee v. Dev Narayun, 38. D. 387 (516); 2 W. MacN. 183; 
Mt: Bhugobutty v. Chowdhry Bholanath, 15 Sath. 68, 
(p) Ruvee Bhudr v. Roopshunker, 2 Bor, 656, 663, 665, (718°. 
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as 4 posthumous son, and that his rights would relate back 
to the death of the father when he ought to be considered 
as having been born, or even to the date of the authority 
to adopt, when he ought to be considered as having been 
conceived, The whole of the authorities on the point were 
examined in an elaborate judgment of the Sudder Court of 
Bengal, which was appealed against, and adopted in its 
entirety by the Privy Council, and which may be const- 
dered as having settled the question (gq). The point for 
decision in the case was, whether a widow, who had 
received an authority to adopt, was thereby debarred from 
suing for her hushand’s estates in her own right. It was 
argued that she must be considered as a pregnant widow, 
and could only sue on behalf of the son whom she was 
about to bring forth. The Court refused to act upon any 
such fanciful analogy, and laid it down that although a 
sun, When adopted, entered at once into the full rights of a 
natural-born son, his myhts could not relate back to any 
earlier period. ‘ull he was adopted, it mght happen 
that he never would be adopted ; and when he was 
adopted, his fictitious birth into his new family could 
not be ante-dated. It must not, however, be supposed that 
an adopted son would necessarily have to acquiesce in 
all the dealings with the estate between the death of his 
adoptive father and his own adoption. The validity of 
those acts would have to be judged of with reference to 
their own character, and the nature of the estate held by 
the person whom he supersedes. Where that person, as 
frequently happens, is a female, either a widow, a daughter, 
or a mother, her estate is limited by the usual restrictions 
which fetter an estate which descends by inheritance from 
amantoan woman, These restrictions exist quite independ- 
ently of the adoption, The only effect of the adoption ‘is 
that the person who can question them springs into exist- 
ence at once, whereas in the absence of an adoption he 
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(q) Bamundone v. Mt. Tarinee, 8.D. of 1850, 583; 7 M. I. A. 169. See cases 
collected, 3M. Dig. 186; Narain Mal vy. Kooer Narain, 5 Cal. bi; Rambhat 
Yi Lakehmum, 5 Bom. 680, 
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would not be ascertained till the death of the woman. If 
she has created any incumbrances, or made any alienations 
which go beyond her legal powers, the son can sut them 
aside at once. If they are within her powers, he is as much 
bound by them as any other reversioner would be (r). And 
he is also bound, even though they were not fully within 
her powers, provided she obtained the consent of the 
persons who, at the time of the alienation, were the next 
heirs, and competent to give validity to the transaction (¢). 
One case goes a good deal beyond this. A widow adopted 
a son under the authority of her husband. She succeeded 
him as his heir, and made an alienation, and then adopted 
anotherson. The Court held that the alienation was good as 
against the second adopted xon (f). The decision was given 
without any inquiry as to the propriety of the alienation, 
and was rested on the authority of Chundrabullee’s case (u). 
It does not seem to have occurred to the Court that a 
mother had no more than a limited estate, which, upon the 
authority of the case cited, was devested by the adoption. 
The son then came in for all rights which had not been 
lawfully disposed of, or barred, during the continuance of 
that estate (v). 


§ 182, Iam not aware of any case which has raised the 
same question, where the person whose estate was devest- 
ed by adoption, was a male, and therefore a full owner. 
But I conceive the same rule would apply. Until adoption 
has taken place he is lawfully in possession, holding an 
estate which gives him the ordinary powers of alienation of a 
Hindu proprietor. No doubt he is liable to be superseded ; 
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(r) Kishenmunnee v. Oodwaunt, 38. D. 220 304); Ramktshen v. Mt. Strimutee, 
88. D. 867 (489), explained, 7 M.1.A.178; Doorga Soonduree v. Gowrcepersad, 
S.D. of 1836, 170; Sreenath Roy v. Ruttunmulla,3.D. ot 1859, 421 ; Manikmulla 
v. Parbuttee, ib. 615; Lakehmana Lau v. Lakshint Ammal, 4 Mad. 160; per 
curiam, 8M.1. A., p. 443; Lakshinan Bhau v. Radhabat, 11 Bom 608. 

(s) Rajkristo v. Nvshorce, 3 Sath. 14. 

(t) Gobindonath v. Ramkanay, 24 Suth. 183, approved per cur., KallyProsonno 
v. Gocool Chunder, 2 Cal. 807. See per curiam, 11 Bom. 614. 

(u) Bhoobum Moyee v. Rum Kishore 10 M. 1. A. 279;8.C. 8 Suth. (P. C.,) 
153 ante, § 172. 

(¥) See as to the effect of acta done during the estate of a woman, post, § 578; 
aa to the effect of a decree passed agninst a widow befure the adoptiun, see Hart 
Saran Mottra v, Bhubaneswari, 151. A. 106; 8. C0. 16 Cal, 40. 
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but on the other hand he never may be superseded. It 
would be intolerable that he should be prevented from 
dealing with his own, on account of a contingency which 
may never happen. When the contingency has happened, 
it would be most inequitable that the purchaser should be 
deprived of rights which he obtained from one who, at the 
time, was perfectly competent to grant them. Accordingly, 
where the brother of the last holder of a Zemindary was 
placed in possession in 1869, and subsequently ousted by 
an adoption to the late Zemindar, the Privy Council held 
that he could not be made accountable for mesne profits 
from the former date. Their Lordships said, “ At that time 
Raghunada was, in default of a son of Adikonda, natural 
or adopted, unquestionably entited to the Zemindary. 
The adoption took place on the 20th November, 1870, and 
the plaint states that the cause of action then accrued to the 
plaintiff. The plaint itself was filed on the 15th December, 
1870, and there ix no proof of a previous demand of pos- 
session. Their Lordships are of opinion that the account 
of mesne profits should run only from the commencement 
of the suit” (rc), 


§ 183. Itis hardly uecessary to say that as under the 
ordinary Hindu law an adoption by a widow must always be 
to her husband, and for his benefit, an adoption made by 
her to herself alone would not give the adopted child any 
right, even after her death, to property inherited by her 
from her husband (r). Nor, indeed, to her own property, 
however acquired, such an adoption being nowhere recog- 
nized as creating any new status, except in Mithila, under 
the Kritrima system. But among dancing girls it is 
customary in Madras and Western India to adopt girls to 
follow their adoptive mother’s profession, and the girls so 
adopted succeed to their property. No particular ceremonies 
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(w) Rayhkunadha v, Brozo Kishoro, 31. A. 154, 193; 8.C. 1 Mad. 69; 8. 0. 
Bey Tole A : . evens tions by ite Teer iro § 317. 
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are necessary, recognition alone being sufficient (y). In 
Calcutta and Bombay, however, such adoptions have been 
held illegal (z). A recent attempt by a Brahman in Poona 
to adopt a daughter who should take the place of a natural- 
born daughter, was held to be invalid by general law, 
and not sanctioned by local usage (a). 


§ 184. Kritrrima aportion.—According to the Dattaka 
Mimamsa, the Kritrima form is still recognized by the 
general Hindu law, since the modern rule which refuses to 
recognize any sons except the legitimate son and the son 
given includes the Kritrima under the latter teri (4). 
But the better opinion seems to be that this form is now 
obsolete, except in the Mithila country, where it is the 
prevalent species (c), and among the Nambudri Brahmans 
of the West Coast where it exists along with the usual 
form (d). The cause of its continuance in Mithila is attri- 
buted by Mr. MacNaghten to the rule which exists there, 
which forbids an adoption by a widow even with her hus- 
band’s authority. As the tendency of man is to defer an 
adoption until the last moment, the form which could be 
most rapidly and suddenly carried ont, naturally found 
most favour (¢). This cannot be the reason for the exist- 
ence of this form among the Nambudn Brahmans, who 
allow a widow to adopt without her husband’s consent (f): 
Probably in each case the Kritrima has maintained # suc- 
cessful competition with the dattaka form as being laxes in 
its rules, and therefore easier of application. 


§ 185. The Kritrima son is thus described by Mann (g) : 
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(v) Venkatachellum v. Venkatasawmy, Mad. Dec. of 1856, 63; Stm. Man. 
§ 95, 99; Steele, 185, 186. In the absence of a special cnstom, and on the 
analogy of an ordinary adoption, only one girl can be oe Venku v Maha- 
linga, 1} Mad. 8038; Muttukannu v. Paramasami, 12 Mad. 214. 

42) Hencower v. Hanscower, 2M. Dig. 1838; Mathura v. Esu, 4 Bom, 545; 
but see Tara Naiiin vy. Nana Lakshman, 14 Bom. 90. 

{a) Ganyabay v. Anant, 18 Bom. 699. (b) Dattaka Mimamaua, ii. § 65. 

(c) Suth. Sy. 603, 674; 3 Dig. 276; 2 Stra. H. L. 202; note to Sutputtee 
v. Indranund, 28. D. 173 (221); Madhaviyn, $82. Mr. Sarvadhikari saya (526) 
that this form of adoption is still practised in Behar, Benares and other places, 
witing the note to Srikant Sarma vy. Radhakant, 1 8. D. A. 18 (19.) 

(@) 13 Mad. 174, 176, ante§ 42. ., (2) 1 W. MuacN, 97. 

if) tt Mad, 174, 176. “. (g) Man., ix. § 188, 
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“ He is considered as 8 son made (or adopted) whom & man 
takes as his own son, the boy being equal in class, endued 
with filial virtues, acquainted with (the) merit (of perform- _ 
ing obsequies to his adopter) and with (the) sin (of omit- 
ting them).” The Mitakshara adds the further definition 
“being enticed by the show of money or land, and being 
an orphan without father or mother ; for, if they be living, 
he is subject to their control” (h). 


§ 186. The consent of the adoptee is necessary to an 
adoption in this form (7), and the consent must be given 
in the lifetime of the adopting father (k). This involves 
the adoptee being an adult. Consequently there appears 
to be no linit of age. The initiatory rites need not be per- 
formed in the family of the adopter, and the fact that 
those rites, including the upandyana, have already been 
performed in the natural family is no obstacle (2). Even 
marriage can be no obstacle, for it is stated by Keshuba 
Misra in treating of this species of adoption that a man 
may even adopt his own father (m). 


§ 187. The great distinction between this species of adop- 
tion and the dattaka, appears to be that the fiction of a 
new birth into the adoptive family, with the limitations 
consequent upon that fiction, do not exist. A Kritrima son 
“does not lose his claim to his own family, nor assume the 
surname of his adoptive father; he merely performs obse- 
quies, and takes the inheritance” (7). Hence any person 
inay be adopted who is of the same tribe as his adopter, 
even a father as above stated, ora brother. In one case, 
from the Mithila district, it was stated by the Pandits and 
held by the Court that an adoption of an elder brother by 
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(h) Mitakehara, i. 11, § 17. » we 8 
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(k) Sutputtee v. Indranund, 2 178 (221); Dur v un,.6S. D. 

271 (840) 5 Luchman v. Vohun, 16 Suth. 179. oreo Hoop *, 

att ri echa H. a 204; 2 W. MacN. 196; Shibo Koeree v. Joogun, 8 Suth. 155, 
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the younger was invalid (0). But Mr. MacNaghten points 
out that the authorities relied upon in that case related 
exclusively to the dattaka form. A daughter’s son may be 
adopted, and so may the son of a sister (p). For the same 
reason, the prohibition against adopting an only or an eldest 
son does not apply to a Kritrima adoption (y). It has been 
held in the case last cited, that where a brother’s son exists, 
no other can be adopted. But the opinion of the Pandits 
was principally founded upon texts applying to the daftaka 
form, and which, with reference to that form, have been 
long since held to be no longer in force. It is probable, 
therefore, that they would be held inapplicable to the 
Kritrima form, which is so much Jaxer in its rules, 


§ 188. As regards snecession, the Kritrima son loses no 
rights of inheritance in his natural family. He becomes the 
son of two fathers to this extent, that he takes the nherit- 
ance of his adoptive father, but not of that father’s father, 
or other collateral relations, nor of the wife of his adoptive 
father, or her relations (r), Nor do his sons, &c., take any 
interest in the property of the adoptive father, the relation- 
ship between adopter and adoptce being limited to the con- 
tracting parties themselves, and not extending further on 
either side (s), Among the Nambudri Brahmans (aute, § 42) 
where it is desired to perpetuate the line of the adopter, 
the adopted son receives a special appointinent to marry 
and raise up issue for the “am or line of the adopter (f). 


§ 189. It has already been stated that in Mithila a woman 
cannot adopt to her husband, after lis death, whether she 
has obtained his permission or not. But she is at hberty to 











; fo} Runjeet Singh v. Obhya, 28. D. 245 (515), See l W. MacN, 76, n. 
‘7 Mesa Dut v. Kunhia, 38. D. 144 (192); Chowdree v. Hunooman, 68. 

. 193 (235), 

{q) Oothan Bat v. Kunhia,3 §. D. (197); 2 W. MacN. 197, where however 
the opinion of the pandits was based upon the fuct that the adopter was the 
uuele of the adoptee. 

(fr note to Srinath Serma v. Radhakaunt, 18. D. 15 (19); 1 W, MacN. 
76 ay sepoo v. Gowreeshunker, 38. D. 807 (410); Sreenarain Katv. Bhya Jha, 
2 8. BD. $3 (29, 84); Shibo Koeree v. Jugun, 8 Buth. 155; 8.C. 4. Wym. 121. 

(s) Juswant Dooiee, 25 Suthy 255. (#12 Mad. 158, 178, 179. 
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do in Mithila, what she can do nowhere else, viz., adopt 
a son to herself, and this she may do either during her 
husband’s life, or after his death. And husband and wife 
may jointly adopt a son, or each may adopt separately. “If 
& woman appoint an adopted son, he stands in the relation 
to her of a son, offers to her funeral oblations, and is heir to 
her estate; but he does not become the adopted son of her 
husband, nor offer to him funeral oblations, nor succeed to 
his property. If a husband and wife jointly appoit an 
adopted son, he stands in the relation of son to both, and is 
heir to the estate of both. If the husband appoint one, and 
the wife another adopted son, they stand in the relation of 
sons to each of them respectively, and do not perform the 
ceremony of offering funeral oblations, nor succeed to the 
estate of the husband and wife jointly” (1). 


§ 190. No ceremonies or sacrifices are necessary to the 
validity of a Kritrima adoption, “The form to be observed 
is this. At an auspicious time, the adopter of a son having 
bathed, addressing the person to be adopted, who has also 
bathed, and to whom he has given xome acceptable chattel 
says, “Be my son” He replies, “Iam become thy son.” 
The giving of some chattel to him arises merely from custom. 
It is not necessary to the adoption. The consent of both 
parties is the only requisite; and a set form of speech is not 
essehtial’” (r). 


It is a curious thing that this form of adoption, which 
now only exists in Mithla and among the Nambudris of 
Western India is almost identical in its leading features 
with that at present practised in Jaffna. There is the same 
absence of religious ceremonies, the same absence of any 
assumed new birth, and the same right of adoption both by 
husband and wife, followed by the same results of heirship 








(u) Futwah of penal Sree Narain Rai v. Bhya Jha, 2 D. 23 (29, 84); ae 
W. MaoN, 101; Collector of Tirhoot v. Huropershad, 7 duth, 500 ; Shibo Noes 
v. Juqun, § Suth. 155; S.C. 4 Wym. 131, 

(v) Rudradhara, cited note to Mitakehara, i 11, $17; 1 W. MacN. 98; Xul. 
lean v. Kirpa, 1 g, D.9 (11); Durgopal vy, Roopun, 6S. D. 271 (840). 
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only to the adopter (w). The explanation given by Mr. 
MacNaghten (§ 184) may account for the survival of the 
Kriirima adoption: but it does not explain its origin. It 
seems plain that both the Mithila and the Ceylon form arose 
from purely secular motives, and existed anterior to, and 
independent of, Brahmanical theories. The growth of 
these put the Kritrima form out of fashion. But the 
similar type continued to flourish in Coylon, where no such 
influence prevailed. An enquiry into the usages of the 
Tamil races in Southern India would probably disclose the 
existence of analogous customs. 


§ 190A. A custom known as that of Illatam adoption 
prevails among the Redd? caste in the Madras Presidency. 
It consists in the affiliation of a son-in-law, in consideration 
of assistance in the management of the famly property. 
No religious significance appears to attach to the act. It 
seems uncertain whether such an affiliation can take place 
where there is already a son, or whether the person so 
affiliated can claim a partition during the hfe of his adopt- 
ing father. After the death of the adopter he is entitled to 
the full rights of a son, even as against natural sons subse- 
quently born (2). As between himself and his own de- 
scendants he takes the property as self-acquisition, and 
therefore free from all restraints upon alienation (y). The 
property so taken descends to his relations, not to the 
heirs of the adopter (z), while he himself loses no rights of 
inheritance in his natural family (a). 





Cee ceneeinsidea dee ae EN a rcemeeteeecees aimenne ae nema te ea art a ee ere 


(w) Thesawaleme, ii. (x) Hanumantamma v. Ramt Reddi, 4 Mad. 272, 
(y) Chella Papi v. Chella Koti, 7 Mad. H.C. 2d. 

(z) Ramakristna v. Subbakka, 12 Mud. 442. 

(a) Balurame vy. Pera, 6 Mad. 267. 
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§ 191. Murvoriry under Hindu law terminates at the age 
of sixteen. There was, however, a difference of opinion as 
to whethor this age was attained at the beginning, or at 
the end, of the sixteenth year. The Hindu writers seem 
to take the former view (a), and this was always held to 
be the law in Bengal (4). The latter limit is stated to be 
the rule in Mithila and Benares, and was followed in 
Southern India and apparently in Bombay (c). Different 
periods were also fixed for special purposes by statutes, 
which it dovs not come within the scope of this work to 
discuss. These variances will soon lose all importance in 
consequence of Act IX of 1875, which lays down as a 
genera] rule for all persons domiciled in British India or the 
Allied States, that in the case of every minor of whose person 
or property a guardian bas been, or shall be, appointed 
by any Court of Justice, and of every minor under the 
jurisdiction of any Court of Wards, minority terminates 
at the completion of the twenty-first year; in all other 
cases, at the completion of the eighteenth year (d). Where 
a guardian has once been appointed by a Court of Justice, 


ne EON NT AR <aata —owmee 


(a) 1 Dig. 203; 2 Dig. 115; Mitakshara on Loans, cited V. Darp., 770; Daya 
Bhaga, iii. t, §.17, note; Dattaka Mimamea, iv. § 47. 

(b) 1 W. MacN. 103; 2W. MacN. 220, 288, note; Callychurn v. Bhuggobutty, 
10 KB. . R. 281; 8.C. 19 Suth. 110; Mothoor dlohun v. Surendro, | Cal. 108. 

(c) W. MacN. ubt sup.; 1 Stra, H. L. 72; 2 Stra. H. L. 76,77; Lachman vy. 
Rupchand, 58. V. 114 (186); Shevys v. Datu, 12 Bom. H.C. 281, 290. 

(@) Ahwahish v. Surju, 3 All. 598; Reade v. Krishna, Mad 391. As to 
whether the appointment is complete until a certificate has actually been isued, 
see under Bombay Minors Act XX of 1864, Yeknath v. Warubat, 18 Bom. 286 ; 
under Bengal Act XL of 1858, Mungniram v. Mohunt Gursahat, 16 1. A. 198, 
B.C. 17 Cul. 347. A Collector appointed under Act XL of 1858, 8. 7 iga guar- 
dian within the weaning of Act 1X of 1875, s. 8, but one appointed under s. 12 
isnot, 17 Cal. p, 948, 


Paras, 191 & 102.] ORDER OF GUARDIANSHIP, 


minority will last till 21, whether the guardian so appointed 
continues to act or not, or has, or has not taken out @ 
certificate (e). But whero the Court of Wards has assumed 
jurisdiction, the disability of minority only continues so 
long as the Court of Wards, retains charge of the minor’s 
property, and no longer (f). The Act is not to affect any 
person in respect of marriage, dower, divorce, or adoption. 


§ 192. Guarviansoir.—The Hindu law vests the guar- 
dianship of the minor in tho sovereign as parens patree. 
Necessarily this duty is delegated to the child’s relations. 
Of these the father, and next to him the mother, is his 
natural guardian. In default of her, or if she is unfit to 
exercise the trust, his nearest male kinsmen should be ap- 
pointed, the paternal kindred having the preference over 
the maternal (vy). Of course, in an undivided family, 
governed by Mitakshara law, the management of the whole 
property, including the minor’s share, would be vested in 
the nearest male, and not inthe mother. It would be other- 
wise where the family was divided (h). But this would 
not interfere with her rght to the custody of the child 
itself (7). The husband’s relations, if any cxist within the 
degree of a sapinda, are the guardians of a minor widow, 
in preference to her father and his relations (k). A mother 
loses her right by a second marriage (/), and a fathor loses 
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(e) Rudra Prokash v. Bholanath Mukherjee, 12 Cul. G12; Girish Chunder y. 
Abdul Selam, 14 Cal. 55. 

(Jf) Birjmohun Lal y. Rudra Perkash, 17 Cal. O44. 

(g) Manu, viii. § 27; ix. § 146, 190, 191; 3 Dig. 542—543; F. MacN. 28, 
1S8tra. UH. L. 7t3; 2S8tra, H. L.72—-75; Gungumay. Chendrappa, Mad. Dec. of 
1859, 100; 1 W. MacN. 103; dMooddovirishna v. Tandavaroy, Mud. Dec. of 
1852, 105; Afuhtaboo v. Gunesh, 3. D. of 1854, 329, Under Mithila law, 
however, it has been beld that the mother is entitled to be guardian of the 

rson of her minorson in preference tothe tather. Jussuda v. Lallah Nettyu, 
5 Cal. 43. As to the claim of the step-mother, see Luknee v. Umurchund, 2 
Bor. 144 [163] ; Ram Bunsee v. Soubh Koonwaree, 7 Suth. 321; 8. C. 3 Wym. 
219; 8. 0.2 In. Jur. 108, Buee Sheo v. Ruttunjee, Morris, Pt. 1. 108. As to the 
Punjab, see Punjab heres Law, LI. 183. 

(h) Alimelammal y. Arwnachellam, 8 Mad. H.C. 69; Bissonauth v. Doorga- 
Arta Sheets Hae elvasidev v. sca ba Cal. 219. But she can sue 
on if the proper guardian refuses to do so, Mokrund ; . 
Bissessu 8. D. of 1854, 189. . me Dev ys -Ranes 

(i) Koo v. Bajbunsee, 8. D. of 1847, 557. 

(k) Khudiram Mookerjee v. Bonwari, 16 Cal. 584. 

(i) Buee Sheo v. Ruttonjee, Morris, Pt, I. 108, 
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his right by giving his son in adoption (m). And, of course, 
any guardian, however appointed, may be removed for 
proper cause (n). Little is to be found on the subject of 
guardianship in works on Hindu law. The matter is princi- 
pally regulated by statute (0). 


§ 193. The right of the guardian to the possession of 
the infant is an absolute right, of which he cannot be de- 
prived, even by the desire of the ininor himself, except 
upon sufficient grounds. In the case of parents, especially, 
it is obvious that the custody of their child is a matter of 
greater moment to them than the custody of any article of 
property. Cases, however, havo frequently occurred in the 
Indian Courts, where the right of a parent to recover his 
child has been contested, on the ground that the parent had 
changed his religion, and was therefore no longer a fit 
guardian for his child; or that the child had changed ity 
religion, and was no longer willing to live with its parent. 
On the former point it has been decided, that the fact that 
a father has changed his religion, whether the change be 
one to Christianity or from Christianity, is of itself uo reason 
for depriving him of the custody of his children. It would 
be different, of course, if the change were attended with 
circumstances of immorality, which showed that his home 
was no longer fit for the residence of the child (p). But the 
case of a change of religion by the mother might be different. 
The religion of the father settles the law which governs 
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(m) Lakshmibat v. Shridar, 3 Bom. 1. 

(n) Alimelammal v. Arunachellam, 3 Mad. H.C. 69; Gourmonee v. Bama. 
soondéree, S. D. of 1860, i. 532; Skinner v. Orde, 14M.I. A. 809; 8. C. 10 B. 
a ted 8. 0.17 Suth. 77; Kanahi v. Biddya, 1 All. 549; Abusiv. Dunne, 

(0) See Ct. of Wards Acts, Beng. Reg. XXVI of 1793, LII of 1803, V 
1822; Mad. Reg. V of 1804; Act XX of 1864; Bengal Act, IV of 170. Minow 
not under Court of Wards, Acts XL of 1858, [V of 1872. Education aud mar- 
riage of ninors, Acts XXVI of 1854, XXI of 1855, XIV of 1858, Ram Bunsee 
v. Soobh Koonwaree, 7 Suth. 321; 8. C. 3 Wym. 219; 8. C. 2In. Jur. 198; 
Ramchunder v. Brojonath, 4 Cal. 929. Beeas to Procedure, Act IX of 1861 ; 
Guardian and Ward Act, XIII of 1874, VITI of 1890. Where the Luw requires 
the appointment of a guardian under any statute, no greater powers can be 
exercised by a puaraine de facto than would have been vested in him by 
ee he had been duly appointed. Abhasei Begam v. Rajroop Koonwar, 

(p) &. v. Bezonjt, Perry, O, 0. 91, 
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himself, his family, and his property. “From the very 
necessity of the case, a child in India, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, must be presumed to have his father’s religion, 
and his corresponding civil and social «/aéus ; and it is, there- 
fore, ordinarily, and in the absence of controlling circum- 
stances, the duty of a guardian to train his infant ward in 
such religion.” Therefore, where a change of religion on 
the part of the mother would have the effect of changing 
the religion, and therefore the legal status of the infant, the 
Court would remove her from her position as guardian. 
And the asserted wish of the minor, also, to change his 
rehgion, in conformity with that of the mother, would not 
necessanly alter the case; unless, perhaps, where the 
advanced age of the minor, and the settled character of 
his religious convictions would render it improper, or im- 
possible, to attempt to restore him to his former position (q). 
The rights of a father to direct the religion in which his 
children shall be brought up is so inseparable from his 
character as parent that he cannot be bound by an agree- 
ment renouncing the rights, even though the agreement 1s 
made before marriage and was a sine quit non to the 
marriage taking place (r). But where the father has 
allowed his agreement to be acted on during his life, and 
has died without expressing any contrary wish, these 
circumstances will be taken into consideration as showing 
that he had abandoned any desire that his children should 
be brought up in his own religion, especially if it appears 
that it would be for their temporal benefit to continue in 
the religion of their mother (s). 


§ 194. The case of a child voluntarily leaving its parents 
has frequently occurred where there has been a conversion 
to Christianity. It seems at one time to have been the 
practice of the Courts of Calcutta and Madras to allow the 





(q) Skinner v. Orde, 14M. 1. A. 300;8.C. 10 B. L. R. 1255 8. 0.17 Suth. 77; 

(r) Be Agar EWie,10Ch.D.49. This right of the father continues in England 
til! the child is 21. Re Agar Ellis, 24 Ch. D. 817. . 

(8) Re Clarke, 21 Ch. D, 817 ; Re Violet Nevin, 2 Ob, (1891) 209, 
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child to exercise his discertion, if, upon a personal examin- 
ation, they were satisfied that his wish was to remain away 
from his parents, and that he was capable of exercising an 
intelligent judginent upon the point. The contrary rule 
was for the first time laid down by the Supreme Court of 
Bombay, when they directed a boy of twelve years old to be 
given back to his father, and refused to examine him as to 
his capacity and knowledge of the Christian religion, or as 
to his wish to remain with his Christian instructors (¢). 
This course was approved by Mr. Justice Patteson, to whom 
Sir Erskine Perry referred the point (vu). That decision was 
followed in the Supreme Court of Madras in 1858, in the 
case of Culluor Narrainsawmy (v), when Sir Christopher 
Rawlinson and Sir Adam Bittleston decided that a Hindu 
youth of the age of fourteen, who had gone to the Scottish 
missionaries, should be given up to his father, though he 
had become a convert to Christianity, and was most anxious 
to remain with his new protectors. A similar decision was 
given in Calcutta in 1863, by Sir Mordaunt Wells, where a 
boy of fifteen years and two months had voluntarily gone to 
reside with the missionaries (tc). All these cases were lately 
examined and affirmed by the Madras High Court, which 
held that under Act IX of 1875 the period of parental 
control and custody lasted until 18 (7). It may also be 
observed, that it is a criminal offence under the Indian 
Penal Code, to entice from the keeping of its lawful guar- 
dian a male minor under the age of fourteen, or a female 
minor under the age of sixteen (y). —- 


§ 195. The mother is the natural guardian of an illegiti- 
mate child. But where she has allowed the child to be 


(t) R. v. Nesbitt, Perry, O. C. 103. (u) Ib., p. 109. 

(v) Not reported. I was counsel for the missionaries in the case.—J. D. M. 

(10) Re Himnauth Bose, 1 Hyde, 11}. 

@) Reade v. Krishna, 9 Mad. 891. No agreement by which a parent surrenders 
to another the right to the spent | of the child is binding, snd in this repect 
the mother of an illegitimate child is in the same position as the father of one 
that is legitimate. Keg. v. Barnardo, A. O. (1891) 388 

(y) I. P. ©. § 361, 368. The consent, or wish, of the minor is quite im- 


material. See cases ci b : ; : 
Penal Code. cited sub loco. Mayne’s Commentaries on the In 
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separated from her and brought up by the father, or by 
persons appointed by him, the Court will not allow her to 
enforce her rights. Especially if the result would be dis- 
advantageous to the child, by depriving it of the advantages 
of a higher mode of life and education (z). Her own 
continued immorality would of itself be a suthcient reason 
against handing over to her a child which was otherwise 
properly provided for (a). 


§ 196. Contracts made by a minor himself are, at the 
utmost voidable, not void. [f inade for any necessary pur- 
pose they are absolutely binding upon him, and they can 
always be ratified by him after he attains full age, either 
expressly, or imphedly by aeqmescence, and taking the 
benefit of them (1). He will also be bound by the act of 
his guardian, in the management of lis estate, when bond 
fide and for jus interest, and when it is such as the infant 
might reasonably and prudently have done for himself, if 
he had been of full age (ce). But not where the act appears 
not to have been for his benefit (2), unless he has ratified 
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(z) R. v. Fletcher, Perry, O. C.100; Mittibhani v. Wottekarvatt, Mod. Dee. 
of 1860, 154; Tal Daa v. Nekunjo, 4+ Cal. 874. 

(a) Venkamma v. Savitramma, 12 Mand. 67. 

(b) Rennie v Gunganarain, 8 Suth. 0; Boiddonath v. Ramkishore, 18 Suth, 
166; Boorga Churn vy. Ram Narain, ib,, '72, 

(ce) Cauminany v. Perumima, Mad. Dec. of 1855, 99; Teminakal y. Subbam- 
mal, 2 Mad. H.C. 473 Manishankar vy. Bay Muli, 12 Bom. 686; Nathuram vy. 
Shoma Chhagan, 14 Bom. 562; Numurooddeen v. Shathh Bhadoo, V1 Suth. 134; 
Makbul v. Srimatt Masnad, 3B. L. R.A. C. OJ.) 4; 8. 0. 11 Suth. 896; 
Gooroopersad v. Muddun, 8. D. of 1856, 980); Soonder Narainy Kennud Ram, 
4 Cal. 76; Roshan Singh v. Hur Kishan, 3 All.535; Stkher Chund v. Dulputty, 
5 Cal. 368; Nirvunaya v. Nirvunaya, 9 Bom. 863. See ne to a guardian's 
power of leasing, Nubokishen v. Kaleepersad, 8. V. of 1859, 607 ; Gopeenath y, 
Ramjeswun, 10. 9)3; Beebes Sowlutoonisa v. Robt. Savi, ib, (575. See alao as 
to contracts reqairing atatutory ranction, Debi Dutt v. Subodra, 2 Cul. 2838. 
Manji Ram v. Tara Singh, 3 All. 852; Doorga Persad v. Kesho Persad, OT, A. 
27. 3.0.8 Cal. 656; Rut Balkrishna v. Mt. Masuma Bibi, 91, A. 182; 8. C. 
5 All. 142; Dunput Singh v. Shoobudra, 8 Cal, 620; Harendra Narain v. 
Moran, 15 Cal. 40; Bhupendro Narayan v Nemye Chand, 15 Cal. 627 ; Girraj 
Baksh y. Kasi Hamid, 9 All. 840. Documenta executed by a Hindu widow who 
described herself as ‘‘ mother of A, minor,’’ were held in the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary, to be executed by her in her capacity as guerdian of the 
infant. Watson v. Sham Lal Mitter, 1470. A. 178, 8. ©. 15 Cal. 8. 

(d) Sambasivien v. Kristnien, Mad. Dec. of 1858, 252; Nawab Syud Ashru- 
fooddeen +. Mt. Shama Soonderee, 8. D. of 1853, 531; Nubokishen v. Kaleeper- 
aad, 8. D. of 1859, 607; Lalla Bunseedhur v. Koonwur Bindeseree, 10 M.1. A. 
454. A guardian may pay debts barred by statute if fairly due. Chowdhry 
Chuttersal v. Government, 8 Suath. 57. 
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it on reaching hia majority (¢). And where the act is done 
by a person who is not his guardian, but who is the mana- 
ger of the estate in which he has an interest, he will equally 
be bound, if under the circumstances the step taken was 
necessary, proper, or prudent (f). In all cases the power 
of the guardian or manager is limited to the disposal of the 
estate with which he is entrusted. He cannot bind the 
minor by any purely personal covenant. For instance, @ 
guardian in order to pay off a charge upon the estate sold 
part of it, and was held to have acted properly in so doing. 
The part was sold as free of all Government claim for 
revenue, and naturally fetched a higher price on that 
secount. The conveyance contained a covenant binding the 
minor and his heirs to indemnify the purchaser against 
uny claims for revenue which the Government might make 
at any future time, and provided that the amount of such 
indemnity should be a charge upon the unsold portion of 
the estate, and should also be payable personally by the 
vendor and his heirs. After the termination of the minority 
Government assessed the land, and an action was brought 
upon the covenant by the purchaser. The Privy Connell 
held that the personal covenant was not binding on theminor 
after he attained majority, such a covenant being beyond 
the guardian’s powers. They thought that possibly it might 
bind the land, as the result of the covenant was to save 
part of the land which would otherwise have to be sold. 
It was unnecessary to decide this point, as under a special 
statute the land was made free from incumbrance (g). 


Where the act is done by a person in possession of 





(e) Chetty Colum v. Rajah Rungasawmy, 8 M. 1. A. 819; 8. C 4 Suth. 
(P. ©.) 71. Golaub Koonwurree v. Eshan Chunder, 8M. 1. A. 447; 8.C.28uth. 
(P. C.: 47, Kumurooddeen y. Shaikh Bhadoo, 11 Suth. 184; Bhobanny v. 
Peerpurachurn, 2M. Dig. 100; Mongooney v. Gooronpersad, ib, 188. Bee as to 
carrying out, after the removal of a personal disability, u contract which was 


agreed upon while the disability Insted, Gregson v. Aditya Deb, 167. A. 291.8. 
C.17 ne . mee A A edgriage be of no effect, if the property hna already 
pasaed away from the person who mtifies the t ti ; 
Chases BD. cE 1s po ifies the transnction, Lallah Rawuth vy 


(f) Hunoomanpersauad v. Mt. Babooee, 6 M. 1. A. 898. 
(9) Waghela Raj Sanjiv Shelh Masludin, 14 1. A. 89; 11 Bom. 381, 
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property, who does not profess to be acting on behalf of the 
minor, but who claims to be independent owner, and to be 
acting on his own behalf, it will not bind the infant who is 
really entitled (h). 


Of course the objection to an act on the ground of 
minority must be taken by the minor himself. Those who 
deal with him are always bound, though he may not be (1). 


Where a minor on coming of age sues to set a sale aside, 
he is bound to refund the purchase money, when his estate 
has benefited by it, or to hold the property charged with 
the amount of debt from which it has been freed by the 
sale (k). 


§ 197. A minor, who is properly represented in a suit, 
will be bound by its result, whether that result is arrived 
at by hostile decree, or by compromise or by withdrawal (1). 
But the Court will not make a decree by consent without 
ascertaining whether it is for the benefit of the infant. 
Without such approval by the Court, the compromise will not 
bind the infant, and the decree passed in accordance there- 
with will be set aside at lus instance (m). Where a decree 
binding on a minor has once been obtained, the creditor 
will not be deprived of the benefit of his decree, because 
he has by mistake taken out execution ugainst the guardian 
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(kh) Bahur Ali v. Sookeea, 13 Suth. 63. 

(i) Canaka v. Cottavappah, Mad. Dec. of 1855, 184. Hanmant Lakshman vy. 
Jayarao, 12 Bom. 50; Mahamed Arif v. Saramcati Debya, 18 Cn), 259. 

(k) Bukshun v. Doolhin, 12 Suth. 837; 5.0.38 B. LR. (A.C. 3.) 428; Paran 
Chandra v. Karunamayi, 7 B. L. R. 90; 8.C.15 Suth. 268; Bai Kesar v. Bat 
Ganga, 8 Bom. H.C. (A C.J.) 81; Mirza Pana v. Saiad Sadik, 7 N.W. P., 
oot Kuvarjiy. Mots Haridas, 8 Bom. 234; aud see Gadyeppa v, Apajt, 8 Bom. 


(1) Kamaraju v. Secretary of State, 11 Mad. 300; Chengal Keddi v. Venkat 
Redds, 12 Mad. 488; Turinee Churn v. Watson, 12 Suth. 414; 8.C.3 pas 
(A.C. 3.) 437; Modhoo Soodun v. Prithee Bullub, 16 Buth. 281; Junjee Lall 
v. Sham Lall, 20 Sath. 120; Lekraj v. Mahtab, 14M. 1. A. 398; 8.C.10B L. 
R. 45; 8. €. 17 Suth. U7; Mrinamoyi v. Jogo Dishuri, 5 Cal. 450. And the 

vardian may equally compromise cluima before suit ; Gopeenath v. Ramjeewun, 

. D. of 1359, 918. As to effect of withdrawal of suit, Eshan Chunder v. Nunda- 
™n} Ram Ohuvn v. Mungul, 16 Sut. £82, C 

m) Ram Churn v. Mungul, 16 Satu. 282, Civil Procedure Code, Act XIV of 
Boe 5 s Rajagopal v. Muttupalem, 8 Mad. 108; Karmali v. Rahimbhoy, 18 
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MINORITY AND GUARDIANSHIP. (Chap. Vi, 


by name instead of against the minor as represented by the 
guardian (x). And the mere fact that a proceeding was 
partly conducted through the intervention of a Civil Court 
—as for instance, a decree on a foreclosure—does not give 
it any additional validity against a minor, unless he is 
properly made a party to the proceeding at a stage when 
he can question it on its merits (0). Of course a compromise 
or a decree can always be set aside if obtained by fraud (p). 
Cases might arise in which a guardian by mere carelessness, 
amounting to gross neglect of duty but without fraud, 
failed properly to support the interests of his ward, and 
thereby failed in a suit which he ought to have won. 
Whether the ward in attaining full age might set aside the 
decree against him is a point which has been raised, but 
not decided (q). 


The natural father of an adopted son is not his guardian, 
unless specially so appointed, so as to bind him by his con- 
duct of a suitim his behalf (r). And although the minor 
may properly be represented by the manager of the undi- 
vided fanuly, the mere fact that the suit is conducted or 
defended by the inanayer is uot in itself sufficient to show 
that the minor is adequately represented (*). If, however, 
the Court has in fact given permission to any one to repre- 
sent the minor, lis acts will not be invalid for want of a 
certificate under Act AL of 1858, though the absence of 
such certificate may, if not rebutted, be evidence that there 
never has been such a permission (¢), A mere want of 
form in the mode of describing the minors will not affect 
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(n) Hariev. Narayan, 12 Bom. 427, 

(0) Buaruny v. Mt. Alautora, 22 Suth. 119. 

(p) Lekraj v. Mahtab, 14 Mo. 1, 4.393; 5. C. 10 B. L. R. 86; 8. C. 17 Suth’ 
117; Bibee Solomon v. Abdul Aseez, 6 Cal. 687 ; Eshan Chunder v. Nundamoni, 
10 Cal, 857; Rayhubar Dyal v. Bhikya Lall, 12 Cal. 69. 

(q) Mungniram v. Mohunt Gursahat, 161. A., p. 204, S. C. 17 Cal. p. 861. 

(t) Srinarain Mitter v. Sreemutty Nishen, 11 B L. 8.171, (P. C.) 

(8) Padmakar Vinavek vy. Muhadev Krishna, 10 Bom. 21. Doubting Gan Savant 
v Narwyen Dhond, 7 Bom. 467; Vishnu Keshav v. Ramchandra, 11 Bom. 180. 

(t) Joyt Singh v. Behari Singh, 11 Cal. 500; Alim Buksh v. Jhalo Bibs, 12 
Cal. 48; Duruopershad v. Kesho Pershad, 91. A. 27; 8. C. 8 Cal. 636; Suresh 
Chunderv. Jugat Chunder, 14 Cal. 204; Parmeshar Das v. Bela, 9 All. 508. As 
to snits brought on behalf of a minor without the sanction of the Court of 
Wards, see Dinesh Chunder v, Golam Mostapha, 16 Cal. 89. 
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the validity of the decree, if they have been really repre- 
sented and sued (x). 


A decree in a suit in which a minor is properly represent- 
ed may be liable to set aside for fraud or other reasons, 
but till set aside it binds him, and proceedings to get rid 
of it must be commenced within a year from the date of 
the decree or from the termination of the minority (v), 
Where the minor has not been properly represented the 
decree is a nullity, as faras he is concerned. He need take 
no notice of it, and may proceed to enforce his rights 
within the period of limitation which would be applicable 
if no decree had been passed (ir). 


A guardian is liable to be sued by his ward for damages 
arising from his fraudulent or illegal acts (7). For debts 
due by the ward, the guardian of course 1s only hable to the 
extent of the funds which have reached his hands (y). 





(u) Jogi Singh v. Behari Singh, ub xup., Bhaba Pershad v. Secretary of State, 
14 Cal. 159; Suresh Vhunder v. Juqut Chunder, 14 Cal. 204; Natesvayyan v. 
Narasimmayyar, 13 Mad. 480; Hart Saran Mottra v. Bhubaneaswari Dein, 151. 
A. 195. 38, C. 16 Cal. 40. 

(v) Act XV of 1877, Sched. I], Art. 12. Mungniram Marwari vy. Mohunt 
Gursahat, 16]. A, 208. 8.0.17 Cal. 347. As to the mode of setting aside such 
n decree, see Mirali Rahimbhoy v. Rehmoobhoy, lo Bom. 594, 

(w) Dajte Htmat v. Dhirajram, 12 Bom. 18. 

(x) [ssur Chunder vy. Rayab, 8. D. of 1860, 1, 340. 

(y) Sheikh Azeemooddeen v. Moonshkee Athur, 3 Suth. 1d7. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


EARLY LAW OF PROPERTY. 


§ 198, Tux student who wishes to understand the Hindu 
system of property, must begin by freeing his mind from 
all previous notions drawn from English law. They would 
not only be useless, but misleading. In England owner- 
ship, as a rule, ix single, independent, and unrestricted. 
[t may be joint, but the presumption will be to the contrary. 
It may be restricted, but only in special instances, and 
under special provisions. In India, on the contrary, joint 
ownership is the rule, and will be presumed to exist in each 
individual case until the contrary is proved. If an indi- 
vidual holds property in severalty, it will, in the next 
generation, relapse into a state of joint tenancy. Absolute, 
unrestricted ownership, such as enables the owner to do 
anything he likes with his property, is the exception. The 
father is restrained by his sons, the brother by his brothers, 
the woman by her successors. If property is free in the 
hands of its acquirer, it will resume its fetters in the hands 
of his heirs. Individual property is the rule in the West. 
Corporate property is the rule in the East. And _ yet, 
although the difference between the two systems can now 
only be expressed in terms of direct antithesis, it is pretty 
certain that both had a common origin (a). But in India 
the past and the present are continuous. In England they 
are separated by a wide gulf. Of the bridge by which 
they were formerly connected, a few planks, only visible to 
the eye of the antiquarian, are all that now remain. 





(a) See Maine, Village Communities, 82, 
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§ 199. Three forms of the corporate aystem of property 
exist in India; the Putriarchal Family, the Joint Family and 
the Village Community. The two former, in one shape or 
other, may be said to prevail throughout the length and 
breadth of India. The last still flourishes in the north-west 
of Hindostan. It is traceable, though dying out, in Southern 
India, It has disappeared, though we may be sure it for- 
merly existed, in Bengal and the upper part of the penin- 
sula. In some regions, such as among the Hill tribes and 
the Nairs of the Western Coast, it appears uever to have 
arisen at all. The analogy between the two latter forms is 
complete. The Village Community is a corporate body, of 
which the members are Fambhes. The Joint Family is a 
corporate hody, of which the members are individuals. The 
process of change which has been undergone both by Village 
Communities and Families is similar, and the causes of this 
change are generally identical. It seems a tempting gene- 
ralisation to lay down, that one must have sprung from the 
other ; that the Village Community has grown out of the 
extension of the Joint Family, or that the Jomt Family has 
resulted from the dissolving of the larger body into its 
component parts. But such a generalisation would be un- 
safe. ‘The same causes have no donbt produced the Village 
system and the Family system. But it is certain that there 
are mauy Villages which have never sprung from the same 
Family, and many places where the Family system has 
shown no tendency to grow into the Village system. 


§ 200. The Village system of India may be studied with 
most advantage in the Punjab, as it is there that we find it 
in its most perfect, as well] as in its transitional, forms. It 
presents three marked phases, which exactly correspond to 
the changes in an undivided family. The closest form of 
union is that which is known as the Communal Zemindart 
village. Under this system “the land is so held that all the 
village co-sharers have each their proportionate share in it 
as common property, without any possession of, or title to, 
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interest is his share as fixed by the customary law of inherit- 
ance. The rents paid by the cultivators are thrown into a 
common stock, with all other profits from the village lands, 
and after deduction of the expenses the balance is divided 
among the proprietors according to their shares” (>). This 
corresponds to the undivided family in its purest state. 
The second stage is called the pattidari village. In it the 
holdings are all in severalty, and each sharer manages his 
own portion of land. But the extent of the share is deter- 
mined by ancestral right, and is capable of being modified 
from time to time upon this principle (c). This corresponds 
to the state of an undivided family in Bengal. The transi- 
tional stage between joint holdings and holdings in severalty 
is to be found in the system of re-distribution, which 1s 
still practised in the Pathan communities of Peshawur. 
According to that practice, the holdings were originally 
allotted to the individual famihes on the principle of strict 
equality. But as time introduced inequalities with reference 
to the nuinbers settled on each holding, a periodical transfer 
and re-distribution of holdings took place (d). This practice 
naturally dies out as the sense of individual property 
strengthens, and as the habit of dealing with the shares by 
mortgage and sale is introduced. The share of each family 
then becomes its own. The third and final stage 1s known 
asthe bhaiachari village. Itagrees with the pattidar: form, 
inasmuch as each owner holds his share in severalty. But 
it differs from it, inasmuch as the extent of the holding is 
strictly defined by the amount actually held in possession. 
All reference to ancestral right has disappeared, and no 
change in the number of the co-sharers can entitle any 
member to have his share enlarged. His rights have become 
absolute instead of relative, and have ceased to be measured 
by any reference to the extent of the whole village, and th 
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(b) Eanes Customs, 105, 161. This stage is the same as that described b 
Sir H. 8. Maine, as exiating in lee ag the adjoining districts. Ancien 
Law, 267. See Evans, Boenix, 

{c} Panjab Cuatoms, 106, 156. 

(d) a Customs, 128, 170. See Corresponding Customs, Maine, An 
Law, 267; Village Communities, 81; Lavaleye, ch.wi,; Wallace, Ruasia, i. 18 
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numbers of those by whom it is held («). This is exactly 
the state of a family after its members have come to a 
partition. 


§ 201. The same causes which have broken up the Joint 
Family of Bengal have led to the disappearance of the 
Village system in that province. In Western and Central 
India, the wars and devastations of Muhammedans, Mah- 
rattas, and Pindarries swept away the Village institutions, 
as well as almost every other form of ancient proprietary 
night (f). But in Southern India, among the Tamil races, 
we find traces of similar communities (y). The Village 
landholders are these represented by a class known as 
Mirasidars, the extent and nature of whose rights are far 
from being clearly ascertained. [t is certain, however, that 
they have a preferential right over other inhabitants to be 
accepted as tenants by the Government, a right which they 
do not even lose by neglecting to avail themselves of it at 
each fresh settlement (4). They are jointly entitled to 
receive certain fees and perquisites from the occupying 
tenants, and to share in the common lands (7). Some vil- 
lages are even at the present tine held in shares by a body 
of proprietors who claim: to represent the original owners, 
and a practice of exchangimg and re-distributing these 
sharés is known still to exist, thongh it is fast dying out (k). 
In Madras the Government claim is made upon each ocen- 
pant separately, not upon the whole village, as in’ the 
Punjab ; but the contrary usage must once have existed. 
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(e) Punjab Customs, 106, 161. 

(f) See speech of Sir J. Lawrence, cited Punjab Customa, 148. 

(9) Elphinstone, India. 66, 249. 

(h) Ramanoojo v. Peetayen, Mad. Dec. of 1850, 121 ; Alagapya v. Ramasamy, 
Mad. Dec. of 1839, 101 ; bth Report Honse of Commons, cited Mootoopermall 
v. Tondaven, 1 N. C. 320 [275]. See Fakir Muhammad v. Tirumala Chariar, 
1 Mad. 205. 

(i) Mootoopermall v. Tondaven, 1 Stra. N.C. 800 faa hoomarasawmy v. 
Rajava, Mad. Dec. of 1852, 38; Viswanadha v. Mootton Moodely, Mad. Dec. of 
1854, 141; Muniappa v. kasturi, Mad. Dee. of 1862, 50. In the Panjab this 
right may be retained by a co sharer, though he has ceased to posseas any 
land in the village. Panjab Customs, 108. 

(t) Madura Manual, Pt. V.12; Venkatasvami v. Subba Rau, 2 Mud. H.C. 
1,5; Anandauyan v. Devarajayyan, ib. 17; Suminathatyan v. Saminthatyan, 
4 Mad. H.C. 159; Sittiaramiyer vy. Alagiri, 8 Mad, Rev. Reg. 189. 
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Sir G, Campbell mentions an instance in which the Govern- 
ment supposed that they were receiving their revenue as 
usual, from the individual ryots. It was ascertained that 
the village had really taken the matter into its own hands, 
and regularly re-distributed the burthen according to 
ancient practice among the several occupants (/). 


§ 202. The co-sharers in many of these Village Communi- 
ties are persons who are actually descended from a common 
ancestor, In many other cases they profess a common 
descent, for which there is probably no foundation (m). 
In some cases it is quite certain there can be no common 
descent, as they are of different castes, or even of different 
religions (7). But is is well known that in India the mere 
fact of association produces a belief in a common origin, 
unless there are circumstances which make such an identity 
plainly impossible. I have often heard a witness say of 
another man that he was his relation, and then upon cross- 
examination explain that he was of the same caste. The 
ideas presented themselves to his ind, not as two but as 
one. An instance is given by Sir H.S. Maine, in which 
some missionaries planted in villages converts collected from 
all sorts of different regions. They rapidly adopted the 
language and habits of a brotherhood, and will no doubt 
before long frame a pedigree to account for their juxta-posi- 
tion (0). Itis evident that an actual community of descent 
must depend upon mere accident. Ifa family settled in 
an unoccupied district, it might spread out. till it formed 
one community, or several Village Communities. The 
same result might happen if a family became sufficiently 
powerful to turn out its neighbours, or to reduce them to 
submission. Where the country was more thickly peopled, 
several families would have to unite from the first for 
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m) Panjab Customa, 186, 162; Maine, Vill. Com. 12 ; K it 
64; Lyall, Asiatic Studies, ch. vii; Hunter’s Oriasa, ii. 72; Me clita ae 
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(o) Maine, Early Inatit. 2 pra v, Kas wei, Mad. Dec. of 1862, 50. 
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matdal protection, ahd would in time begin to accotnt in 
the usual way for the fact that they found thenselves united 
in interest. Families which settled, or sprung up, in regions 
that were fully occupied never could form new communities 
based on the possession of land. 


§ 203. As it is certain that Village Communities have 
not always sprung from a single Joint Family, so it is 
equally certain that a Joint Family does not necessarily 
tend to expand into a Village Community. For instance, 
the Nairs, whose domestic system presents the most perfect 
form of the Joint Family now existing, never have formed 
Village Communities. Mach farwad lives in its own man- 
sion, nestling among its palm trees, und surrounded by 
its rice lands, but apart from, and independent of, its 
neighbours. This arises from the peculiar structure of 
the Family, which traces its origin in each generation to 
females, who live on in the same ancestral house, and not 
to males, who would naturally radiate from it, as separate 
but kindred brunches of the same tree. In a lesser degree 
the same thing may be said of the Kandhs. Among them 
the Patriarchal Family is fuund in its sternest type. But 
though the faunlies live together in septs and tribes, 
tracing from a common ancestor, and acknowledging w 
common head, and although their hamlets have a deceptive 
similarity toa Hindu village, they want the one element 
of union—there is no unity of authority, and nu community 
of rights. Each family holds its property in severalty, and 
never held it in any other way. It 1s absolute owner of the 
land it occupies ; and it ceases to have any interest in the 
land which it abandons. The chieftain has influence, but 
not authority. The families live in proximity, but not in 
cohesion. They are not branches of one tree, but a collec- 
tion of twigs (p). This, again, seems to arise from the 
circumstances of their position. With them land is so 
abundant, and their wants so few, that it has never been 
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BRANLY LAW OF PROPERTY. (Chap. vif, 


necessary to restrain the individual for the benefit of the 
community. Where the common stock is limited, it is 
necessary to make rules for its enjoyment; but where all 
can have as much as they want, no one would take the 
trouble to make rules, and no one would submit to them if 
made. 


§ 204. The same causes which have prevented the Joint 
Family from extending into the Village Community, appear 
also to chock the Patriarchal Family at the stage at which 
it would naturally expand into the Joint Family. For 
instance, wnong the Kandhs, at the death of the father, the 
family union, which previously was absolute, appears to dis- 
solve. The property is divided, and each son sets up for 
himself as a new head of a family (q).. Among the Hill 
Tribes of the Nilgiris, and among the Kols, the same prac- 
tice prevails (7). 


§ 205. It would appear, therefore, that in tracing society 
backwards to its cradle, one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
unit, is the Patriarchal Family. In the language of Sir H, 
S, Maine (x), “Thus all the branches of human society 
may, or may not, have been developed from joint families 
Which arose ont of an original Patriarchal cell; but, wher- 
ever the Joint Fanuly js an institution of an Aryan race (t), 
we see it springing from such a cell, and, when it dissolves, 
we see it dissolving into a nuinber of such cells.” 


§ 206. The Patriarchal Family may be defined as “a 
group of natural, or adoptive, descendants held together by 
subjection to the eldest living ascendant, father, grand- 
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(g) Hunter's Orissa, it. 79. 

(r) Breeks, Primitive Tribes of the Nilgirie, 9, 39, 42, 68. 

(#) Early Institutions, 118. J bave retained the following pages unaltered, 
notwithstanding the attack lately made upou Sir H. 8. Maine’s views by Mr. 
McLennan. Patriarchal Theory, 1885. Fora reply to that work, so far ag it 
nffecte Hindu Law, see un article by the present author in the Law sec 
Review, I. 485. Fora general reply, see the London Quarterly Review, Jan. 


1886. 
(t) This qualitication was no doubt intended to exolude caees where the Joint 
Family ie of a polyandroue type. 
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father, or great-grandfather. Whatever be the formal pre- 
scription of the law, the head of such a group is always in 
practice despotic ; and he is the object of a respect, if not 
always of an affection, which is probably seated deeper than 
any positive institution ” (wv). The absolute authority over 
his family possessed by the Roman father in virtue of this 
position is well known. A very similar authority was once 
possessed by the Hindn father. Manu says, ‘ Three persons, 
a wife, a son, and a slave, are declared by law to have in 
general no wealth exclusively their own ; the wealth which 
they may earn is regularly acquired for the man to whom 
they belong” (r). And so Narada says of a son, “ he is of 
age and independent, in case his parents be dead ; during 
their lifetime he is dependent, even though he be grown 
old” (wr). But this doctrine was not peculiar to the Aryan 
races. Among the Kandhs it is stated that “in each family 
the absolute authority rests with the house father. Thus, 
the sons have no property during their father’s lifetime ; 
and all the male children, with their wives and descendants, 
continue to share the father’s meal, prepared by the common 
mother” (2). An indication of a similar usage still exists 
among the Tamil inhabitants of Jaffua, where all acquisi- 
tions made by the sons while unmarried, except mere 
presents given to them, fall ito the common stock (y). As 
soon as they are married, it would appear that each becomes 
the head of a new family. 


§ 207. The transition from the Patriarchal to the Joint 
Family arises (where it does arise) at the death of the coms 
mon ancestor, or head of the house. If the family choose 
to continue united, the eldest son would be the natural 
head (z). But it is evident that his position would be very 
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(u) Early Institutions, 116; Ancient Law, 183. Here seams to be the origin 

the great’ Hindn canon of inheritance, that the fanerul cake stops at the 
third in descent. See post, § 474. 

(v) Mann, viii. §416; Narada, v. § 89; Sancha & Lich., 3 Dig. 526. 

(w) Narada, iii. § 88. | See too Sancha & Lich., 2 Dig. 583. 

(e) Hunter’s Orissa, 11.72. 

(y) Thesawaleme, iv. 5. (x) Mann, ix, § 105. 
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was head of the family by a natural authonty, The latter 
can only be so by a delegated authority. Heis primue but 
inter pares. Therefore, in the first place, he is head by 
choice, or by natural selection, and not by right. The 
eldest is the most natural, but not the necessary head, and 
he may be set aside in favour of one who is better suited 
for the post. Hence Narada says (a), “Let the eldest 
brother, by consent, support the rest like a father ; or let a 
younger brother, who is capable, do so; the prosperity of 
the family depends on ability.” And so the old Toda, when 
asked which of his sons would take his place, replied, “the 
wisest” (b). In the next place the extent of his authority is 
altered. He is no longer looked upon as the owner of the 
property, but as its manager (c). He may be an autocrat as 
regards his own wife and children, but as regards collaterals 
he ia no more than the president of a republic. Even as 
regards his own descendants, it is evident that his power 
willtend gradually to become weaker. The property which 
he manages is property in which they have the same interest 
as the other nembers of the family. The restrictions which 
fetter him m dealings with the property asagainst collaterals, 
will, by degrees, attach to his dealings with it as against 
his own children. ‘They also will come to look upon him as 
the manager, and not as the father. The apparent conflict 
between many of the texts of Hindu sages as to the author. 
ity of the father, may, perhaps, be traced to this source. 
Those which refer to the father as head of the Patriarchal 
Family will attribute to him higher powers than those which 
refer to him as head of a Joint Family. 


§ 208. We have already seen (d) that the step from the 
Patriarchal to the Joint Family is one which, in some states 
of society, never takes place. Conversely the Joint Family 
is by no means necessarily preceded by the Patriarchal 
Family. For instance, the Nair system absolutely excludés 


(a) Narada, xiii. § 5, (c) Bee Maine, Early Hnsti 
b ied Pinatas: dQautec 
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the Patriarchal idea, Ita essence is the tracing of kinship 
through females, and not through males. Mr. McLennan 
considers that the Nair system was the necessary ante- 
cedent of the patriarchal form of relationship. According 
to his view, the loose relation between the sexes in early 
ages first settled into polyandry. Where it existed in its 
rudest shape, in which a woman associated with men un- 
related to each other, the only family group that could be 
formed would be that of the mother and her children, and 
the children of such of them as were females. This is the 
Nair type, and still exists in the Canarese and Malabar 
tarwids. Here kinship by females was alone possible. 
When the woman passed into the possession of several 
males of the same family, the cirele of possible paternity 
became nurrowed. ‘The wife then lived in the house of her 
husbands, and the children were born in their home as well 
as hers. They could be identified as the offspring of some 
one of the husbands, though not with certainty as the 
offspring of any particular one. This was the first dawning 
of kinship through males. It is the species of polyandry 
that exists in Thibet, Ceylon, among the Todas on the 
Nilghiri Hills and clsewhere. Where the woinan was the 
wife of several brothers, the eldest, to whom she was first 
married, would naturally have a special claim upon her, 
and could be ascertained to be the father of the children 
who were first born. By degrees this special claim would 
change into an exclusive claim, and so a system of absolute 
monandry would arise, and the Patriarchal Family become 
possible (+). Substantially the same view is put forward 
by Dr. Mayr in a less elaborate form (f). Now, as the 
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(4) McLeunan, Studies in Ancient History. Patriarchal Theory. See further 
discussion on the same subject in Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, 1, chapa. 
iii—viii; Fortnightly Review, May and Jane, 1877; and in Mr. Morgan’s 
** Ancient gary Part Il], Mr. C. Staniland Wake, “The development. 
of marriage and kinship,’ chapters ii. viii, ix, x. Mr. Edward Weatermarck, 
‘* The ene A of Homan Marriage,’’ chapters iv, v, Maxime Kovalevsky, 
. Table des Origines et de 1: Evolation dela Famille et dela Propriete,”’ 

ecous i—v. 

(f) Ind. Erbrecht, pp. 72—76. He appears not to have been acquainted with 
Mr. Mc¥.ennan’s work on Primitive Marriage, and bases his theory on the 
ernder specalations of Sir J. Lubbock, as to the early prevalence of what the 
atter terms ‘‘ Communal Marriage.”” Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, chap. fii. 
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tenure of property always moulds itself to the family rela- 
tions of the persons by whom it is held, the result would be 
that property would first be held by the entire tribe; next 
by those who claimed relationship to a common mother ; 
and next by a family, tracing either from several males, or 
from a single male. According to this theory, the Patriar- 
chal Family would always be evolved from a wider Joint 
Family, instead of the reverse. 


§ 209. It seems to me that the fallacy of these specula- 
tions consists in assuming that a cause, which is sufficient 
to produce a particular result, is the cause which has invari- 
ably produced that resnit. It is certain that polyandry, 
aud the feinale-group system of property, has a tendency to 
change into monandry, and individual property. We have 
seen the process going on among the Kandyan chiefs of 
Ceylon, and the ‘Todas evince the same tendency (g). I 
have been told that fidelity to a single husband is becoming 
common among the Nair woman of the better class (A). 
And it is certain that the Malabar tarwids would long since 
have broken up into families, each headed by a male, if our 
Courts had allowed them to ao so, Lt is equally certain 
that the Patriarchal Family is capable of expanding, and 
has a tendency to expand into the wider Joint Family, for 
we see instances of it every day. Kvery Hindu who starts 
with nothing, and makes a self-acquired fortune, is a pure 
and irresponsible patriarch. But we know that in a couple 
of generations his offspring have ramified into a Joint 
Family, exactly, to use Mr. McLennan’s simile, like a banian 
tree which has started with a single shoot. It may possibly 
be that the Village Communities and undivided families of 
Southern India have originated among polyandrous tribes, 
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(y) McLennan, 195; Breeks, Primitive T'ribes, 9. Mr. Lewis H. Morgan gives 
pumerous instances of the same transition among the American Indian tribes. 

(h) Mr. Wigram in bis work on Malabar Law and Custom, Introduction iii, 
snya, ‘‘ But polyandry may now be said to be dead, and although the isane of u 
Nair marriage are still children of their mother rather than of their father, 
marriage may be defined asa coutruct based on mutual consent and dissoluble 
at will, It has been well said that nowhere is the marriage tie, albeit informal, 
more rigidly observed or respected than it is in Malabar; nowhere is jt more 
jenlously guarded, or its neglect more savagely avenged.” ; 
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for we have evidence of the recent existence of polyandry 
among the Dravidian races (§ 59). But it is difficult to at- 
tribute to the same canse the existence of similar organiza- 
tions among the Aryan races of Northern India. We know 
that the village and family system in these races muat be 
of enormous antiquity, because we find an exactly similar 
system existing among the kindred races which branched 
off from them before history commenced. It is impossible 
to say that the ancestors of the common race were not poly- 
androus, but it is almost certain that their descendants 
neither are nor have been so during any period known to 
tradition (§ 60). It is difficult therefore to imagine that 
polyandry could have been the necessary antecedent of a 
system of property, which is able to flourish in every part of 
the world under exactly opposite conditions. 


§ 210. The following suggestions seem to me capable of 
accounting for all the known facts, and are equally applica- 
ble to any families, however formed. 


[assume that an original tribe, finding themselves in any 
tract of country, would consider that tract to be the property 
of the tribe; that is to say, they would consider that the 
tribe, as a body, had a right to the enjoyment of the whole 
of the tract, in the sense of excluding any similar body from 
a similar enjoyment (i). It would never occur to them that 
any individual member of the tribe had a right to exclude 
any other member permanently from any part of it; they 
would hunt over it and graze over it in common. When 
they came to cultivate the land, each would cultivate the 
portion he required. The produce would go to support 
himself and his family, but the land would be the common 
property of all. So long as the ratio between population 
and land was such as to enable any one to occupy as much 
as he liked, and when the land was exhausted, to throw it 
up and exhaust another patch, the community would have 








(i) This is the sort of right which the Red Iadinns are aleuia asserting 
agninst the Americans, 
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no motive for restraining him insodoing. His rights would 
appear to be unlimited, merely because no one had an 
interest in limiting them. The same cause would produce 
the continual break-up of families. They might cling 
together for mutual protection ; but as soon as each fraction 
grew strong enough to protect itself, it would wander apart 
to seek fresh pasturage for its flocks, or virgin soil for its 
crops (k). This is the condition of the hill tribes of India 
at present. But it would be different when population 
began to press upon subsistence, either from the increase 
of the original tribe, or from the closing in of adjoining 
tribes. ‘Then the unlimited use of the land by one would 
be a limitation of its use by another. An individual or a 
family might be sufficiently strong to enforce an exclusive 
possession, but every one could not encroach upon every 
one else. The community would assert its right to put each 
of its members upon an allowance. That allowance would 
be apportioned on principles of equality, giving to each 
family nceording to its wants. The mode of apportionment 
might be, either by throwing all the produce into a common 
stock, and then re-distributing it, as in a communal Zemin- 
dari village; or by allotting separate portions of land to 
each family, with reference to the number of its members, 
as in a pattidart village. In the latter case equality would 
probably be from time to time restored by an exchange and 
re-distribution of shares, as in the Russian Mir, and the 
Pathan communities. In time this periodical dislocation of 
society would ccase: it would tend to die out when the 
members began to improve their own shares. In the Punjab 
it is found that community has died out in spots whose 
cultivation depends entirely upon wells (1). Gradually the 
shares would come to be looked upon as private property. 
The idea of community would be limited to a joint interest 
in the village waste, and a joint responsibility for the claims 
of Government. This is the bhatacharry village, If Govern- 
ment chose to settle with each individual instead of with the 





(k) See the separation of Abraham and Lot, in Genesis, xiii. 
(1) Punjab Customs, 198, ; 
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village, the members would be exactly in the same position 
as the Mirasidars of Southern India. 


§ 211. During the whole of this time the family system 
might be going through a series of analogous changes. 
The same causes which led to the compression or disruption 
of the tribe would lead to the compression or disruption of 
the family. The same feeling of common ownership which 
caused the tribe to look upon the whole district as their 
joint property, would cause the family to look upon their 
allotment in the same way. The same sense of individual 
property which led to the break-up of the villaye into shares, 
would lead to the break-up of the family by partition. But 
as the motives for union are stronger in a family than in a 
village, the union of the family would be more durable than 
that of the village. And this, in fact, we find to be the case. 


§ 212, The ancient Hindu writers give us little inform- 
ation as to the earlier stages of the law of property. So 
far as property consisted in land, they found # system in 
force which had probably existed long before their ancestors 
entered the country, and they make little mention of it, 
unless upon points as to which they witnessed, or were 
attempting innovations. No allusion to the village copar- 
cenary is found in any passage that I have met. Manu 
refers to the common pasturage, and to the mode of settling 
boundary disputes between villages, but seeins to speak of 
a state of things when property was already held in seve- 
ralty (m). But we do find scattered texts which evidence 
the continuance of the village system, by showing that the 
rights of a family in their property were limited by the 
rights of others outside the family. For instance, as long 
as the land held by a family was only portioned out by 
the community for their use, it is evident that they could not 
dispose of it to a stranger without the consent of the general 
body. This is probably the real import of two anonymous 


texts cited in the Mitakshara: “ Land passes by six form: 


(m) Mana, vill. § 287-265. Jolly, Lect, 88. 
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alities ; by consent of townsmen, of kinamen, of neighbours 
and of heirs, and by gift of gold and water.” “In regard 
to the immoveable estate, sale is not allowed; it may be 
mortgaged by consent of parties interested” (n). This 
would also explain the text of Vrihaspati, cited Mitakshara, 
1, 1, § 80. “Separated kinsmen, as those who are unsep- 
arated, ure cqual in respect of immoveables, for one has not 
power over the whole, to make a gift, sale or mortgage.” 
It is evident that partition would put an end to further 
rights within the family, but would not affect the mghts 
which the divided members, in common with the rest of the 
village sharers, might possess as ultimate reversioners. 
Consequently they would retain the right to forbid acts by 
which that reversion might be affected. And this is the 
law in the Punjab to the present day (0). Perhaps the 
text of Ucanas, who states that land was “ indivisible among 
kinsmen even to the thousandth degree” (p), may be re- 
ferred to the same cause. 


§ 218. A further extension of the rights of co-sharers 
took place, when cach sub-division was saleable, but the 
members of the community had a right of pre-emption, so as 
to keep the land within their own body. This right exists, 
and is recognized at present by statute, in the Punjab (q). 
The existence of an exactly similar right among the Tamil 
inhabitants of Northern Ceylon is recorded in the Thesa- 
waleme (7). 


$ 214. With the exception of these scattered and doubt- 
ful hints, the Sanskrit writers take up the history of the 
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(nu) Mitukshata, i. 1, § 81, 82; see too Vivada Chintamani, p. 809. It will 
be observed that here, as in other cases, Vijuxneswarn gives the texts an expla- 
nation which makes them harmonise with the law as known to him. But tt is 
more probuble that they were once literal statements of a law which in his 
time had ceased to exist. Sce Mayr, 24, 30. 

(0) Punjab Customs, 73. (p) Mitukshara, i. £ § 26. Bee Mayr, 31. 

(q) Punjab Customs, 186; Act XII of 1878, § 3. 

(r) Thesawaleme, vii. § 1, 2. The right of pre-emption is there ssid to 
extend to the vendor’s ‘‘ heirs or partners, and to such of nis neighbours whose 
grounds are adjacent to his land, and who might bave the same in mortgage, 
should they have beeu mortgaged.” 
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family at a period when it had become an independent unit, 
unrestrained by any rights external to itself. As regards 
the rights of the members, inter sc, their statements are 
very meagre. The status of the undivided family was, 
apparently, too familiar to every one to require discussion. 
They only notice those new conditions which were destined 
to bring about the dissolution of the family itself, These 
were Self-Acquisttion, Partition and Alienation. 


§ 215. Se.r-acquirED property in the earliest state of 
Indian society did not exist (*). So where the family was 
of the purely Patriarchal type, the whole of the property 
was owned by the father, and all acquisitions made by the 
members of the family were made for hin, and fell into the 
common stock (t). When the Joint Family arose, self- 
acquisition became possible, but was gradual in its rise. 
While the family lived together in a single house, supported 
by the produce of the common land, there could be no room 
for separate acquisition. The labour of all went to the 
common stock, and if one possessed any special aptitude for 
making clothes or inplements of husbandry, his skill was 
exercised for the common benefit, and was rewarded by an 
interchange of similar good offices, or hy the improvement 
of the family property, and the increased comfort of the 
farnily home. But as civilization advanced, and commerce 
arose, new modes of industry were discovered, which had no 
application to the joint property. As the family had only a 
claim upon its members for their assistance in the cultivation 
of the land, and the ordinary labours of the honsehold, they 
could not compel the exertion of any special form of skill, 
unless it was to meet with a special reward. It was re- 
cognized that a member, who chose to abandon his claims 
upon the family property, might do so, and thenceforward 
pursue his own special occupation for his own exclusive 
profit (u). But it might be for the advantage of all to keep 
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(s) Bee Mayr, 28. ) Mano, viii. iS 418 ante, § 206, 
(u) Manu, 1 $207; Yajnavalkys, ii. ‘te; Mayr, 29, 48, ; 
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the specially gifted member in the commanity by allowing 
him to retain for himself the fruits of his special industry. 
On the other hand, an injury would be done to the family, 
if, while living at its expense, he did not contribute his fair 
share of labour to its support, or if he used any appreciable 
portion of the family property for the purpose of producing 
that which he afterwards claimed as exclusively his own. 
The doctrine of self-acquired property sprung from a desire 
to reconcile these conflicting interests. 


§ 216. The earliest forms of self-acquisition appear to 
have been the gains of science and valour, peculiar to the 
Brahman and the Kshatriya. Wealth acquired with a wife, 
gifts from relations or friends, and ancestral property, lost 
to the family, and recovered by the independent exertions 
of a single member, were also included in the list; and 
Manu laid down the general rule, “ What a brother has 
acquired by labour or skill, without using the patrimony, he 
shall not give up without his assent, for it was gained by 
his own exertion” (r). But we can see that self-acquisi- 
tions were at first not favoured, and that Manu’s formula 
was rather strained against the acquirer than for him. 
Katyayana and Vrihaspati refuse to recognize the gains of 
science as self-acquisition, when they were earned by means 
of instruction imparted at the expense of the famil y (w); and 
Vyasa similarly limts the gains of valour, if they were 
obtained with supplies from the common estate, such as a 
vehicle, a weapon, or the like, only allowing the acquirer to 
retain a double share (7). It would also seem doubtful 
whether the acquirer was originally entitled to the exclusive 
possession of the whole of his acquisitions. Vasishtha says, 
“Tf any of the brothers has gained something by his own 
efforts, he receives a double share.” This text is supposed 
by Dr. Mayr to mark a stage at which the only benefit 
obtained by the acquirer was a right to retain, on partition, 
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(v) Manu, ix. § 206—209; Gautama, xxviii. § 27,98; Narada, xiii. § 6, 10, 


11; Vyasa, 8 Dig. 333. 
(w) 8 Dig. 883, 840. (x) 3 Dig. 71; V. May, iv, 7, § 12, 
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an extra portion of the fruits of his special industry (y). If 
that be the correct explanation, the text of Vyasa just 
quoted shows a further step in advance. He restricts the 
rights of the acquirer, only in cases where assistance, how- 
ever slight, has been obtained from the family funds; as 
where a warrior has won spoil in battle, by using the family 
sword or chariot. In later times all trace of such a restric- 
tion had passed away. The text of Vasishtha had lost its 
original meaning, and was explained as extending Manu’s 
rule, not as restricting it; and as establishing that a mem- 
ber of a family, who made use of the patrimony to obtain 
special gains, was entitled to a double portion as his 
reward (z). his is evidently opposed both to the spirit 
and the letter of the ancient law. It has, however, come 


to be the present rule in Bengal, ax we shall see hereafter 
(§ 264). 
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we. 


§ 217. It does not appear that an acquirer had from the Right over sel 


first an absolute property in his acquisition, to the extent of 
disposing of it in any way he thought fit. Originally the 
benefit which he derived from a special acquisition seems to 
have come to hin in the form of a special share at the time 
of partition (a). While the family remained undivided, he 
would be entitled to the exclusive use of his separate gains. 
If-he died undivided, they would probably fall into the 
common stock (). Probably he was only allowed to ahenate, 
where such alienation was the proper mode of enjoying 
the use of the property. his would account for the dis- 
tinction which is drawn between self-acquired movables and 
immovables. The right to alienate the former is universally 
admitted by the commentators, but the Mitakshara cites 
with approval a text, which states that, “Though immova- 
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(y) Vasishtha, xvii. 351; Mayr, 29, 80; Dr. Burnell’s translation of Varad. 
rajah (p. 31) rendera if, “lf any of them have self. acquired property, let him 
take two shares.’ The text seems to io pvaaiiary interprered by Jimuta 
Vahana. aie a Bhaga, i uf Sige See post, 2 

(3) Mitakshara, i. 4,5 3, Daya Bhagu, vi. ‘A, § 24—-29. 

er Maa xvii. § 1  Fejnerlkya. ii. 118—120, aud texte referred to at 
n v}, 

(b) This is at poem the case with the Nambudri Brabmans of the Weet 
Coast (11 Mad. 162), as to whom, see ante, § 42. 
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bles or bipeds have been acquired by a man himeelf, a gift 
or sale of them should not be made without convening all 
the sons” (c). According to the existing Malabar law, a 
member of a tarwdd may make separate acquisitions, and 
dispose of them as he pleases during his life; but anything 
that remains undisposed of at his death becomes part of 
the family property (d). According to the Thesawaleme a 
member of an undivided family appears to have more power 
of disposal over self-acquired than he has over ancestral 
property, but not an absolute power (e). 


§ 218. Partition of family property, so far as that pro- 
perty consisted of land, could not arise until the land pos- 
sessed by each family had come to be considered the abso- 
lute property of the family, free from all claims upon it by 
the community. Nor would there be any very strong rea- 
son for partition, as long as the bulk of the property con- 
sisted of land. It would furnish a better means of sub- 
sistence to the members when it remained in a mass, than 
when it was broken up into fragments, The influence of 
the head of the family, and the strong spirit of union which 
is characteristic of Eastern races, would tend to preserve 
the family coparcenary, long after the looser village bond 
had been dissolved. In Malabar and Canara, at the present 
day, no right of partition exists. In some cases, where the 
family has become very numerous, and owns property in 
different districts, the different branches have split into dis- 
tinct tarwdds, and become permanently separated in estate. 
But this can only be done by common consent. No one 
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(c) Mitaksbara, i. 1, § 27. This text is ascribed by Mr. Colebrooke to Vyasa. 
In the Vivada Chintamani, p. 309, it is attributed to l’rakasha, while Jagan. 
natha quotes itas from Yajnavalkya. 2 Dig. 110. How far this 1a still the law 
in Southern India appears unsettled. Sev post, § 318. The Viramitrodaya 
treats the consent of the gona to the alienation of self-acquired and immovable 
property, like that of separated members to the alienation of separated im. 
movable property as being desirable for purpoges of evidence, but not necessary 
aéu matter of law. Virnmit., p. 87, § ag. 

(d) Katlati v. Palat, 2 Mad. H. 0. 168; Vira Rayen v. Valéa Rani, 8 Mad. 
141; Ry n Numbiar v. Kelu Kurup, 4 Mad. 150. By the Alya Santana law 
of South Canara such acquisitions pass to the personal representatives of the 
noquirer. Antamma v. Kaveri, 7 Mud. 576. ! 

(c) Thesawaleme, ii. § 1. 
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member, nor even all but one, can enforce a division upon 
any who object (j°). The text of Ucanas, already quoted (9), 
which forbids the division of land among kinsmen, seems to 
evidence a time when the Hindu joint family was as indivi- 
sible as the Malabar tarwdd (h). 


§ 219. Partition would begin to be desired, when self- 
acquisitions became common and secure. A man who found 
that he was earning wealth more rapidly than the other 
members of his family, would naturally desire to get rid of 
their claims upon his industry, and to transinit his fortune 
entire to his own descendants. This is one of the com- 
monest motives which brings about divisions at present. 
But the family feeling against partition is so strong (2), 
since what one gains all the others lose, that it is probable 
the usage would have had a painful struggle for existence, 
if it had not been supported by the strongest external influ- 
ence, viz., thatof the Brahmans. This support it certainly 
had. As long asa family remained joint, all its religious 
ceremonies were performed by the head. But as soon as it 
broke up, a multiplication of ceremonies took place, in exact 
ratio to the number of fractions into which it was resolved. 
Hence a proportionate increase of employment and emolu- 
ment for the Brahmans. ‘The Sanskrit writers are perfectly 
frank in advocating partition on this very ground. Manu 
says (k). “ Either let them live together, or if they desire 
religious rites, let them live apart ; since religious duties are 
multiplied in separate houses, their separation is therefore 
legal,”—to which Kulluka adds, in a gloss, “ and even laud- 
able !”? And so Gautama says (J), “ If a division takes place, 
more spiritual merit is acquired.” 
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Noe nae aoe v. Timmaju, | Mad. H. O. 880; Timmappa v. Mahalinga, 
4 ©. 28. The same rule applies in the case of the Nambudri Brab- 
maps 0 are governed by Hindu law of a primitive character, 11 Mad. 168 ; 
ante, § 42 
(a) Feed. 212. (h) See at 3), 48 
tt) 1 assured that even in Reset where the family tie is so loose, 
no ove a n enfores a division except at the cost of «ll natural loveand harmony. 
In Madras I have invariably found tbat a family fend was either the cause, or 
the uenes, of a suit for partition. 

(kh) ix. § 211. (1) xxviii, § 4. 
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§ 220. It was, however, by very slow steps that the right 
to a partition reached its present form. At first it is pos- 
sible that a member who insisted on leaving the family for 
his own purposes, went out with only a nominal share, or 
such an amount as the other members were willing to part 
with (m). This is the more probable, since, so long as the 
family retained its Patriarchal form, the son could certainly 
not have compelled his father to give him a share at all, or 
any larger portion than he chose. The doctrine that pro- 
perty was by birth—in the sense that each son was the 
equal of his father—had then no existence. The son was a 
mere appendage to his father, and had no rights of pro- 
perty as opposed to him (x). The family was then in the 
same condition as a Malabar farwid is now. There the 
property is vested in the head of the family, not merely as 
agent or principal partner, but almost as an absolute ruler. 
The right of the other members is only a right to be 
maintained in the family house, so long as that house is 
capable of holding them. The scale of expenditure to be 
adopted, and its distribution among the different members, 
is a matter wholly within the discretion of the karnaven, 
No junior member can claim an account, or call for an 
appropriation to himself of any special share of the income. 
Partition, as we have already scen, can never be demand- 
ed (0). It is quite certain that in the earlier perioa of 
Hindu law, no son could compel his father to come to a 
partition with him. Manu speaks only of a division after 
the death of the father, and says expressly that the brothers 
have no power over the property while the parents live. 
Kulluka Bhatta adds in a gloss, “ unless the father chooses 
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(m) Ante, § 215, note (u). Bee Peddayya v. Ramalingam, 11 Mad. 406. 

(n) Manu, viii. § 416; ante, § 206. 

(no) Kuniqaratu v. Arranoaden, 2 Mad. H.C. 12; Subbu Hegads v. Tonau, 
4 Mad. H.C. 196; ante, § 218, note (f); Varanakot v. Varanakot, 2 Mad, 828. 
Aa to separate Maintenance, see Peru Nayar v. Ayyappan, 1b. 282, Narayani 
y. Govinda, 7 Mad. 852. Asto power of removing the Karnaven for imprudent 
management, see Ponambilath Kunhamod v. Ponambilath Kuttiath, 8 169. 
As to cases where a tarwAd is split up into several taverais, or sub-divisions, 
see Chalayil Kandotha v. Chathu, 4 Mad. 169; Mammali v. Pakki, 7 Mad. 498. 
Asto one member having separate property, as affecting his right to mainte- 
nance, see Thaya v. Shungunni, § Mad. 71. 
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to distribute it” (p). This was no doubt added because 
the actual or mythical Manu did himself divide his property 
among his sons, or was alleged by the Veda to have done 
so, and the fact is put forward by the sages as an authority 
for such a division (g). The consent of the father is also 
stated by Baudhayana, Gautama, and Devala to be indis- 
pensable to a partition of ancestral property (r), and 
Sancha and Lichita even make his consent necessary where 
the sons desire to have a partition of their own self- 
acquired property (#). Subsequently a partition was allow- 
ed even without the father’s wish, 1f he was old, disturbed 
in intellect, or disease ; that is, if he was no longer fit to 
exercise his paternal authority (¢). A final step was taken 
when it was acknowledged that father and son had equal 
ownership in ancestral property ; that is to say, when the 
Patriarchal Family had changed inte the Joint Family (u). 
It then became the rule that the sons could require # 
division of the ancestral property, but not of the acquired 
property (v). The joint family then ceased to be a corpora- 
tion with perpetual succession, and became a mere partner- 
ship, terminable at will. 


§ 221. The above sequence of rights is perfectly intelli- 
gible. It is more difficult to account for the carly limit- 
ations upon partition with reference to the mother. There 
seems to be no doubt that originally the right of brothers 
to divide the family estate was deferred till after the death, 
not only of the father, but of the mother (w). Gautama, 
Narada and Vrihaspati alluw of partition during the 
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(p} Manu, ix. § 104; see also Vasishtha, xvii. § 23-29. A text of Manu (ix. 
§ 209) is, however, cited in the Mitakshara, (i. 6, § LL) as evidencing the right 
_ of sons to compel @ purtition of the ancestral property held by their father. 

The translation given by Sic W. Jones (brethren for sons) is incorrect, see 
2W. & B. xxiv. lat ed. The text itaelf refers, not to partition, but to self- 
acquisition. It contemplates the continuance of the coparcenury, not its dis- 
Papati and points out what property falls into the common stock, and what 

Om not. 

(gq) Apastamba, xiv. § 11; Buudhayana, ii. 2, § 1. 

(r) Baudhayaua, ii, 2, § 4; Guutama, xxviii, 2; Devala, 3 Dig. $22. 

(8) 2 Dig. 526, 533. (t) Saukha, or Harita, cited Mitaksbara, i. 2, § 7. 

(u) Bee ante, ath post, § 229. (v) Vyasa, 3 Dig. 35; Vishnu, xvii, § 1, 2. 

(to) Manu, ix. § 104; Suncha & Lichita, 2 Dig. 534; Yajnayalkya, ii. 17 } 

hara, i. 8, § 1—3; Daya Bhaga, ili. § 1. 
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mother’s life, but make it an essential that she should have 
become incapable of child-bearing, or that cohabitation on 
the part of the father should have ceased (z). The latter 
limitation, which is also the later, may be explained as 
intended to protect the interests of after-born children (y).— 
It would operate as forbidding partition until after possi- 
bility or further issue was extinct. But why extend the pro- 
hibition to the death of the mother when the father was 
already dead? It might be suggested that this prohibition 
Was necessary at a time when a widow was authorized to 
raise up issue by a relation. But it seems to me that it 
may evidence # time when the widow had a life estate in 
her husband’s property, even though he left issue. It has 
often been said that the ground on which a widow's right 
of inheritance is rested, viz., that she is the surviving half 
of her husband, would be a reason for her inheriting before 
her sous, instead of after them (z). Now according to the 
Thesawaleme this is actually the rule. Where the father 
dies leaving children, the mother takes all the property 
and gives the daughters their dowry, but the sons may not, 
demand anything as long as she hves (a), An indication 
of such a state of things having once existed may perhaps 
be found in the text of Suancha and Lichita (4), which, after 
forbidding partition without the father’s consent, goes 
on to say, “Sons who have parents living are not inde- 
pendent, nor even after the death of their father while their 
mother lives.” And similarly Narada makes the depend- 
ence of sons, however old, last during the hfe of both 
parents ; and, in default of the father, places the authority 
of the mother before that of her first-born (c), 
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(z) Gautama, xxviii. § 2; Narada, xni. § 8; 8 Dig. 48. 

(y) Daya Bhagn, i. § 45. The Sarasvati Vilasn, p. 12, § 61 treats it ae intro. 
duoed in the father’s iutereet, so ag to eecure him against a compulsory parti- 
tion, #0 long as he might wish to marry again. 

(x) See 8 Dig. 79. (a) Thesawaleme, i. § 9 (b) 2 Dig. 588. 
(c) Narada, iii. § 88, 40; “ He is of age and independent in case his paren 
be dend. Daring their lifetime he is dependent, even though he be grown old. 
Of the two parents the father hae the greater sathority, since the seed is worth 
more than the field ; in default of the father, the mother; in her default, the 
firat-boru. These ure never subject to any control from dependent persons; 

they are fully entitled to give orders, and make gifts or sales.” ” 
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§ 222. When we come to the commentators who wrote at 
a time when all these restrictions had passed away, we find 
that the above passages had lost all meaning forthem. But 
no Hindu lawyer admits that any sacred text can conflict 
with existing law. As usual, they attempt to reconcile the 
irreconcilable, either by forced explanations, or by simple 
collocation of contradictory passages, without any effort to 
explain their bearing upon each vther. The Mitakshara, in 
dealing with the time of partition, quotes several of the texts 
just cited, as establishing that partition, during the father’s 
lifetime, can only be made in three cases, riz., first, when 
he himself desires it; or secondly, even against ns will, 
when both parents are incapable of producing issue; or 
thirdly, when the father is addicted to vice, or afflicted with 
mental or bodily disease (d). And so he quotes, without 
any objection or explanation, the passage which directs 
partition to take place after the death of both parents (e). 
But in treating of the rights of father and son to ancestral 
property, he explains these texts as referring only to the 
self-acquired pruperty of the father, and concludes that 
“while the mother is capable of bearing more sons, and the 
father retains his worldly affections, and does not desire 
partition, a distribution of the grandfather’s estate doves 
nevertheless take place by the will of the son” (f). 


§ 223. The Smriti Chandrika explains the passage of 
Manu, ix. § 104, which defers partition till after the death of 
both parents, as meaning that the property of each parent 
can only be divided after his or her decease (7). But the 
result of an involved disquisition as tu the mght of sons to 
exact partition during the father’s life, appears to be, that 
as long as the father is competent to beget children, and 
to manage the family affairs, the sons have not such inde- 
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pendent power as entitles them to compel him to proceed 
to a division (h). 


It will be seen hereafter (:), that, until quite lately, the 
point was still open to discussion in Southern India, 


§ 224. The writers of the Bengal school had to perform 
un exactly opposite feat of interpretation to that accom- 
plished by those of the Benares school. The latter con- 
sidered the sons to be joint owners with their father, and 
had to explain away the texts which restricted or delayed 
their right to a partition. The former considered that the 
father was the exclusive owner, and had to explain away the 
other texts which authorised a partition. The mode in 
which they attained this result will be found in the first 
chapter of the Daya Bhaya. Jimuta Vahana takes up all 
the texts which assert that sons cannot compel a partition 
during the father’s lifetime, as supporting his view that 
property in the sons arises not by birth, but by the death 
of the father. Consequently, even in the case of ancestral 
property, there can be uo partition during the father’s life, 
without his consent. Upon his death, whether actual or 
civil, the property of the suns arises for the first time, and 
with it their right to a division (Af). 


§ 225. The condition that the mother should be past 
child-bearing, is taken by the writers of this school to be a 
limitation upon the father’s power to make a partition, where 
the property is ancestral, on the ground, that if the ancestral 
estate were divided while the mother was still productive, 
the after-born children would be deprived of subsistence (1). 
They also interpret literally the prohibition against partition 
even after the father’s death, while the mother is still 
alive, and repudiate the explanation that this prohibition 





(h) Smriti Chandrika, i. § 1923, 38—88. t) Post, § 480. 

Ps) ai Bhaga, i. § 11—81, 85—44, 50; 11.6 8. Rag Sag eeraps 5~14; li. 
26, San are me a to be the rale ia the Punjab. See Punjab Customary 
W, 
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relates to the separate property of the mother (m). Later 
commentators, however, do not allow that the rule is still 
in force, or get out of it, by the usual Bengal formula, that 
it is morally wrong but legally valid. In practice neither 
the mother’s death nor consent is now required (»), 


§ 226. The result of this long history is, that the right 
to & partition at any time, between co-sharers, is now 
admitted universally. But the writers of the Bengal school 
do not allow that sons are co-sharers with their father. 
Elsewhere all members of a Joint Family are considered 
to be co-sharers, whether they are related to each other 
lineally or collaterally. 


§ 227. Tre Riout or ALreNaTIon of course proceeds pari 
pasa with the development of property from its communal] 
toits individual form. As each new phase of property arose, 
there was a transitional period before it absolutely escaped 
from the fetters which had ceased to be properly binding 
uponit. We have already seen reason to believe, that there 
was a time when the shares of separated kinsinen in land 
were not absolutely at their own disposal. But all such re- 
strictions had passed away before the time of Narada (0). 
So it would appear that at first sons were not at liberty to 
dispose of their own self-acquired property, and it is still an 
unsettled point whether, under Mitakshara law, a father has 
absolute control over self-acquired land (p). Conversely, a 
relic of the supreme power of the father, as head of the 
family, may, perhaps, be found in his asserted right to dis- 
pose of ancestral movables at pleasure (y). Possibly the 
absolute obligation of the sons to pay his debts may be 
traceable to the same source (r). 


§ 228. As regards joint property, it necessarily followed, 
from the very essence of the idea, that no one owner could 
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(m) Daya Bhaga, iii. § 1-11; D. K. 8. vil. §1. Bee F, NacN. 87, 67;1 W. 
Maen. 49 ‘ 


(a) 3 Dig. 78; 1 W. MaoN. 50. (o) Ante, § 212; Narada, xiii. § 43. 
(p) Ante, § 206 ; post, § 238. (g) Post, § 381. (r) Post, § #78, 
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dispose of that which belonged to others along with him- 
self, unless with their consent, or under circumstances of 
necessity, from which their assent might be implied (a). 
But a most important difference of opinion arose, as to who 
were joint owners in property, and as to the power of dis 
posal each joint owner had over his own share. 


The former point arose with reference to the position of a 
father in regard to his sons. Where the Joint Family was 
an enlargement of the Patriarchal Family, the power of the 
head would necessarily be different, according as he was 
looked upon as the father of his children, or merely as the 
manager of a partnership (t). The texts which had their 
origin in the former stage of the family, would necessarily 
ascribe to him wider powers than those which originated in 
its later stage. For instance, when Narada says, “women, 
sons, slaves, and attendants are dependent; but the head 
of a family is subject to no control in disposing of his here- 
ditary property” (1) ;—he is evidently quoting a text which 
had once been true of the father as a domestic despot, but 
which had long since ceased to be true of him as the head 
of a Joint Family. At each stage of the transition, the 
original writers, who spoke merely with reference to the 
facts which were under their own eyes, would speak clearly 
and unhesitatingly. When the era of commentators arrived, 
who had to weave a consistent theory out of conflicting 
texts, all of which they were bound to consider as equally 
holy and equally true, controversy would begin. Those 
who wished to diminish the father’s authority would quote 
the later texts. Those who wished to enlarge his authority 
would quote the earlier texts. This is exactly what took 
place. 


§ 229. The author of the Mitakshara enters into an elabo- 
rate digquisition, as to whether property in the son arises 
for the first time by partition, or the death of the previous 





(a) Vyaaa, 1 Dig. 455; 2 Dig. 189. (t) Ante, § 207. 
(u) Narada, iii. § 86. s 
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owner, or exists previously by birth (vr). He quotea two 
anonymous texts, “ The father is master of the gems, pearls, 
coral, and of all other (movable property), but neither the 
father nor the grandfather is of the whole immovable 
eatate ;” and this other passage, “ By favour of the father, 
clothes and ornaments are used, but immovable property 
may not be consumed even with the father’s indulgence” (ir), 
He sums up his views in § 27, 28, as follows :—‘ Therefore 
it is a settled point that property in the paternal or ancestral 
estate is by birth, although the father have independent 
power in the disposal of effects other than immovables for 
indispensable acts of duty, and for purposes prescribed by 
texts of law, as gifts through affection, support of the family, 
relief from distress, and so forth; but he is subject to the 
control of his sons and the rest in regard to the immovable 
estate, whether acquired by himself or inherited from his 
father or other predecessor; since it is ordained, ‘ thongh 
immovables or bipeds have heen acquired by a man himself, 
a gift or sale of them should not be made without con- 
vening allthesons. ‘They who are born, and they who are 
yet unbegotten, and they who are still in the womb, require 
the means of support. No gift or sale should therefore be 
made.’” An exception to it follows: “ Even a single indi- 
vidual may conclude a donation, mortgage, or sale of im- 
movable property during a season of distress, for the sake 
of the family, and especially for pions purposes.” 


§ 230. The opinion of Vijnanesvara that sons had by 
birth an equal ownership with the father in respect of an- 
cestral immovable property, is followed by all writers except 
those of the Bengal school, and is now quite beyond dis- 
pute (z). But upon the other points, riz., as to the extent 
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(v) Mitakshara, il. §17—27. Viramit., ch. i. 

(w) Mitakshara,i.l,§21. ‘he former of these texts is cited by Jimuts Va- 
haua, fi. § 22,23 from Yajuavalkya, but cunnot be found inthe existing text. It 
is algo opposed to Yajuavalkya, 1). § 121, quoted post, § 282. 

{w) Smriti Chandrika, viii. § 17-20; Madhaviya, § 15, 16; Varadrajah, 
pp. 4-6 ; V. May., iv. 1, § 3,4; Vivada Chintamani, 9. Aa to whether land 
parch with ancestral movable property possesses incidents of ancestral im- 
movable, see § 251. 
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of the father’s power over ancestral movables, and the 
limitation upon his power over self-acquired land, there is 
no such harmony, and his own views appear to have been 
in a state of flux upon the subject. 


§ 231. As regards movables, it is evident that the head 
of the family, whether in his capacity as father or as mana- 
ger, must necessarily have a very large control over them. 
Money and articles produced to be sold or bartered, he must 
have the power to dispose of, in the ordinary management 
of the property. Clothes, jewels, and the like he would 
apportion to and reclaim from the various members of the 
family at his discretion. Household utensils, and imple- 
ments of trade or husbandry, he would buy, exchange and 
dispose of as the occasion arose. Now, in early times, 
movable property would be limited to such articles. Even 
ut the present day, not one Hindu family in a thousand 
possesses any other species of chattel property. The very 
instance adduced by the text—gems, pearls and corals— 
points to things over which the father would necessarily 
have a special control, And the Mayukha says of this very 
text, “if means the father’s independence only in the 
wearing and other use of car-rings, rings, &c., but not so far 
as gift or other alienation. Neitheris it with a view to the 
cessation of the cause of his ownership in the production of 
ason. This very meaning is made manifest also by the 
text noticing only gems and such things as are not injured 
by use” (y). 


§ 232. In another portion of the Mitakshara (z) he quotes 
without comment a text of Yajnavalkya (ii. § 121). “The 
ownership of father and son is the same in land which was 
acquired by the grandfather, or in a corrody (or settled 
income), or in chattels which belonged to him.” This evi- 
dently contradicts the idea that the father had any abso- 
lute power of disposal over ancestral movables. Further, 
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although in ch. i. 1, § 24, he lays down the general prin- 
ciple, that “the father has power, under the same text, to 
give away such effects, though acquired by his father ;” 
in § 27, already quoted, he seems to limit this power to the 
right of disposing of movables for such necessary or suitable 
purposes as would come within the ordinary powers of the 
head of a honsehold. It is evidently one thing to bestow 
w rupee on a beggar, and another to yive away the balance 
at the bank. Lastly, it is important to observe, that none 
of the later writers in Southern India, who follow the 
Mitakshara, make any such distinction. They quote the 
above text of Yajnavalkya, and a similar one from Vrihas- 
pati, which place ancestral movables and immovables on 
‘exactly the same footing as regards the son’s right by 
birth (a). 


§ 233. As regards the second point, czz., the restriction 
upon a father’s power to dispose of his own self-acquired 
land, Vijnanesvara 1s equally at variance with himself. He 
asserts the restriction im the most ungualified terms in the 
passage already quoted. He denies it in equally unquali- 
fied terms in later passage (}).  “ The grandson has a right 
of prohibition, if his unseparated father is making a dona- 
tion, or asale of effects inherited from the grandfather; but 
he has no right of interference, if the effects were acquired 
by the father. On the contrary, he must acquiesce, because 
he is dependent. Consequently the difference is this: 
although he have a right by birth in his father’s and in 
his grandfather’s property, still, since he is dependent on 
his father in regard to the paternal estate, and since the 
father has a predominant interest, as it was acquired by 
himself, the son must acquiesce in the father’s disposal of 
his own acquired property; but since both have indiscri- 
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a) Smriti Chandrika, viil. § 17-20; Madhuviya, § 15, 16; Vuradrajah, 
{ “Exactly a ear Ratt of opinion to het which i foond inthe Mata 
shara as regards the father’s power of disposal over movable property appears 
in the Viramitrodays, at p. 6, § 9; p. 74, 917, and p. 16, § 30, See the moderg 
decisions on this point, at $10. 
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minately a right in the grandfather's estate, the son has a 
power of interdiction.” And in the next paragraph he 
quotes Mann, ix. § 209, as showing that the father was not 
compelled to share self-acquired wealth with his sons. The 
Smriti Chandrika is explicit on the point that as regards 
all self-acquired property, without any exception, the 
father has independent power, to the extent of giving it 
away ut his pleasure, or enjoying it himself, and he cites 
texts of Katyayana and Vrihaspati, which state this to be 
the rule, as plainly as can be (c). On the other hand, the 
Vivada Chintamani, which always maintains the nghts of 
the fumily in their strictest form, cites with approval the 
suine text as that which is relied on by the Mitakshara, as 
restraining the dealings of the father with self-acquired. 
land (d). But in an earlier chapter the author states the 
unqualified rule, “Self-acquired property can be given by 
its owner at his pleasure” (p. 76), and at p. 229 he repeats 
the same rule expressly as to a father. 


§ 234. dt is probable that the text which 1s relied on 
both by the Mitakshara and the Vivada Chintamani, was 
one of a class of texts which forbid the alienation by a man 
of his entire property, so as to leave his family destitute (e). 
To our ideas such a prohibition would seem to be unneces- 
sary. But in India, where generosity to Brahmans was 
inculeated as the first of virtues, and a life of asceticism 
and mendicancy was pomted out as the fitting termination 
of a virtuous career (jf), a direction that a man should be 
just before he was generous, might not have been uncalled 
for. Whether the direction, so far as it regards self-acquired 
land, is anything more than a moral precept, is a point 
which cannot be treated as absolutely settled even now (g). 
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(c) Smriti Chandrika, viii. § 22—28. Mr. Colebrooke refers to both the 
Swriti Chandrika and the Madhaviya ae laying down exuctly the opposite doc- 
trine (2 Btra, H. L. 439, 441). I suppose the passages he refers to are in por- 
tions which have not yet been translated. 1 have been unable to find them. 

(2) Vivada Chintamani, p. 309. > 

(¢) See Narada, iv. § 4, 5; Vribaspati, 2 Dig. 98; Daksha, 2 Dig. 110, 


Viramit., p. 89. 
vi, (g) See the modern desisions, post, § 818, 
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$ 285, When we come to Jimuta Vahana, we find that by The Daya 


a little dexterous juggling he arrives at exactly the opposite 
conclusion from that of the Mitakshara, out of precisely the 
same premises. He, too, discusses the origin of a son’s right 
in property, with the same elaborate subtlety as Vijnanes- 
vara, and announces as the result of the texts, “ That son’s 
have not a right of ownership in the wealth of the living 
parents, but in the estate of both when deceased” (h). The 
process he adopts is as follows. He relies on the texts of 
Manu and Devala which prohibit partition in the father’s 
lifetime, without his consent, as showing that the father was 
the absolute owner of the property (¢). He then grapples 
with the text—“The father is master of the gems, pearls 
and corals, and of all other (movable property), but neither 
the father nor the grandfather is so of the whole immovable 
estate.” From this he argues, 1. That since the grand- 
father is mentioned, the text must relate to his effects, viz., 
to ancestral property; 2. That with regard to such pro- 
perty, “the father has authority to make a gift or other 
similar disposition of all effects other than land, &c., but 
not of immovables, a corrody, and chattels, (i., slaves) ;” 
8. That even as to land “ the prohibition is not against a 
donation or other transfer of a small part not incompatible 
with the support of the family. For the insertion of the 
word ‘whole’ would be unmeaning (if the gift of even a 
small part were forbidden).” ‘The other texts which forbid 
a transfer by one of several jot owners, or even the sale 
by a father of his own self-acquisitions without the consent 
of his sons, he dismisses with the simple remark, that they 
only show a moral offence: “Therefore, since it is denied 
that a gift or sale should be made, the precept is infringed 
by making one. But the gift or transfer is not null, fora 
fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts” (k). 


§ 236. Of course thie argument is opposed to the first 
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principles both of historical and legal reasoning. Manu 
and Devala forbid compulsory partition at the will of the 
sons, in order to prevent the family corporation being 
broken up. The whole object of the prohibition would be 
frustrated if the father was at liberty to dispose of ita pro- 
perty, in whole ur in part, at his own pleasure. Nota sug- 
gestion is to be found in any writer earher than Jimuta 
Vahana himself, that he possessed such a right, or anything 
approaching to it (/). Every authority which speaks of 
alienation, directly negatives the existence of such a right. 
It might with equal logic be argued, that the karnaven of a 
Malabar tarwad at the present day is absolute owner of its 
property, because none of the junior members can demand 
uw share. The indissoluble character of the property would 
furnish as complete an answer to the former claim as it 
does to the latter. As to the suggestion that what is for- 
bidden may still be valid, Mr. W. MacNaghten points out, 
that there is a distinction between an improper but legal 
mode of dealing with a man’s self-acquisition, which is 
wholly his own, and an improper and illegal manner of 
dealing with ancestral land which is only shared by him 
with his sons. He was of opimon that, as to the former, 
the father could dispose of it as he liked, while as to the 
latter he could only dispose of his own share (m). But the 
badness of the reasuning arose from the fact that Jimuta 
Vahana considered it necessary to reconcile the usage which 
had sprung up in Bengal, with the letter of texts which 
apphed to a state of things that had ceased to exist. He 
was the apologist of a revolution which must have been 
completed long before he wrote. But from his writings 
that revolution derived the stability due to a supposed ac- 
cordance with tradition. If no law-books of a later tone 
than the Mitakshara had been in existence when our Courts 
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Suth. (4. O. J.) 85. As to the modern decisions, see post, § 34 
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were established, there can be little doubt that the cons 
acientious logic of English judges would have refused to 
recognize that the revolution had ever taken place. 


§ 287. There are probably no materials in existence 8 or : 
which would enable us to trace the causes of that change pereal doe: 
in popular feeling, and family law, which is marked by the te 
difference between the Mitakshara and the Daya Bhage. 
Much was of course due to the natural progress of society. 
A race so full of commercial activity as the Hindus who 
were settled along the lower course of the Gianges, would 
find their growth cramped by the Procrustean bed of ancient 
tradition. As soon as land came to be looked on as an 
object of mortgage and sale, the restraints upon alienation 
imposed by the early law would be found insnfferable. But 
I imagine that the Brahmanical influence helped most | 
strongly in the same direction. Sir H. S. Maine, while dis- 
cussing a similar transition in Celtic law, says, “ When this 
writer affirms that, under certain circumstances, a tribes- 
man Inay grant or contract away tribal land, his ecclesi- 
astical leaning constantly suggests a doubt as to his legal 
doctrine. Does he mean to lay down that the land may be 
parted with generally, or only that it may be alienated in 
favour of the Church ’ This diffienlty of constrnetion has 
an interest of its own. lam myself persuaded that the 
influence of the Christian Church ou law has been very 
generally sought for in a wrong quarter, and that historians 
of law have too much overlooked its share in diffusing the 
conceptions of free contract, individual property, and testa- 
mentary succession, through the regions beyond the Roman 
Empire, which were peopled by communities held together 
by the primitive tie of consanguinity. It is generally 
agreed among scholars that churchmen imtroduced these 
races to wills and bequests. ‘The Brehon tracts suggest to 
me at least that, along with the sacredness of bequests, 
they insisted upon the sacredness of contracts; and it is 
well known that, in the Germanic countries, their ecclesi- 
astical societies were among the earliest and largest 
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grantees of public or ‘folk’ land. The Will, the Contract, 
and the Separate Ownership, were in fact indispensable to 
the church as the donee of pious gifts” (n), 


§ 238. It seems to me that every word of this passage is 
applicable to the effect caused by Brahmanical influence 
upon Hindu law. The ioral law, as promulgated by Manu, 
might be described as a law of gifts to Brahmans. Every 
step of a man’s life, from his birth to his death, required 
gifts to Brahmaus. Every sin which he committed might 
be expiated by gifts to Brahmans. The huge endowments 
for religious purposes which are found in every part of India 
show that these precepts were not a dead letter. Every 
day’s experience of present Indian life shows the practical 
belief in the efficacy of such gifts. Naturally, every rule of 
law which threw an impediment in their way would be 
swept nside as far as possible. And, when we remember 
that the Brahman was the King’s minister in his Cabinet, 
the King’s judge in his Court, it is obvious that it was a 
mere question of the means that would be adpoted to secure 
the ond. Even the earlier writers had led the way, by 
mingling pious gifts with the necessary purposes which 
would justify an alienation of family property (0). It wasa 
further step to emancipate the holder of the estate from all 
control whatever. This was effected in Bengal by the doc-. 
trine that a father was absolute owner of the property ; and 
by its further extension, that every collateral member held 
his share as tenant in common, and not as joint tenant. 
The favour shown to women, who are always the pets of the 
priesthood, by allowing them to inherit and to enforce par- 
tition in an undivided family, seems to me an additional 
stage in the same direction. The validity attributed to 
death-bed gifts for religious objects, which gradually ripen- 
ed into a complete system of devise (p), completed the 
downfall of the common law of property in India. 
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' § 298. There can be no doubt that Brahmaniam was 
rampant among the law writers of Bengal. I think it oan 
be shown that it was this influence which completely 
remodelled the law of inheritance in that Province, by 
applying tests of religious efficacy which were of absolutely 
modern introduction (gq). We can oasily see why thie in- 
fluence was more powerfal in Bengal than in Southern and 
Western India, where the Brahmans had never been so 
numerous ; and than it was in the Punjab, where Brah- 
manism seems from the first to have been a failure (r). 
But it is difficult to see why a similar system should never 
have been developed in Benares, which is the very hot-bed 
of Brahmanism. Much may, perhaps, have been due to the 
persona! character and influence of Jimuta Vahana. It has 
been supposed that the Daya Bhaga was written under the 
influence of one of the Hindu severcigns of Bengal, and 
perhaps even received his name, mach as the great work of 
Tribonian came to bear the name of Justinian (x). It would 
be unphilosophical to suppose that he originated the changes 
we have referred to. But if he had had the acuteness to 
see that these changes actually had taken place, the wisdom 
to adopt them, and the courage tu avow that adoption, it is 
obvious that a work written under such inspiration would 
take precisely the form of the Daya Bhaga. I[t would be 
- based upon the new systein as a fact, while its argumenta 
would be directed to show that the new system was the old 
one. Its authority would necessarily be accepted as absolute 
throughout the kingdom, and it would become a fresh start- 
ing point for all subsequent treatises on law. On the other 
hand, the Benares jurists, in consequence of the very strength 
of their Brahmanism, would continue slavishly to reproduce 
their old law books, without caring, or daring, to consider 





(q) See post, § 468, et (r) See 2 Muir, 8. T. 482; ante, § 8. 

(8) See Colebrooke’s pat wdlactiod to the Daya Bhagu. Dr. J olly, however, 
atates that the fabnions character of the supposed monarch is now established. 
Lect. 22. He suggests that the difference between the doctrines of the Daya 
Bhaga end the Mitakehura may arise from the fact that Jimute Valana followed 
the views Of commentators earlier than Vijnaneswara. Ibid. 25. 1t seems to 
me difficult to account for the uuiformly progressive character of bis duptrines 
by any such supposition. 
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how far they had ceased to correspond with facta; just as 
we find comparatively modern works discussing elaborately 
the twelve sorts of sons, long after any but two had ceased to 
be recognized. Conversely, of course, the treatises them- 
selves, both in Bengal and Benares, would alter the current 
of usage, by affecting the opinion of Pandits and Judges 
upon any concrete case that was presented for their decision, 
Tf any writer of equal authonty with Jimuta Vahana had 
arisen in Southern India, had represented plainly the usages 
which he found in force, and painted up the picture with a 
plausible colouring of texts, we should probably find the 
Mitakshara as obsolete in Madras ax it is in Bengal. 


bho ielotiat § 240. When Jimuta Vahana had established to his own 
satisfaction that a father was the absolute owner of property, 
and that the sons had no right in it till his death, it would 
neem to follow, as a necessary consequence, that if the 
father chose to make a partition, he might distribute his 
estate among his sons exactly as he hked. But this con- 
clusion he dechned to draw. Nothing can show the artifi- 
cial character of hix reasoning more strongly than this fact. 
In the very chapter in which he lays down that the abso- 
lute ownership of the father enables hin to deal with his 
ancestral property as he likes, he also lays down that if he 
chooses to distnibute it, he must do so upon general princi- 
ples of equality, and cannot, even for himself, reserve more 
than a double share ().. He affirms for one purpose the 
very ownership by birth which he denies for another. The 
reason probably was, that nnequal distributions of a man’s 
property during his hfe had not become common, and that 
there was no particular motive for encouraging them. The 
result, however, possibly was to preserve the family union 
in many cases in which it would otherwise have been 


broken up. 
Interest of § 241. The second point upon which Jimuta Vahana 
oe in | 








(t) Daya Bhaga, ii. § 15—20, 47, 56—82. Soe the whole subject discussed, 
post, § 449, 451. : 
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differed from the earlier writers, was as to the nature of 
the interest which each person who was admitted to be a 
co-sharer, had in the joint property. The point will have 
to be fully discussed hereafter (u). It is enough to say 
here that the Mitakshara, and those who follow its authority, 
consider that no coparcener has such an ascertained share, 
prior to partition, as admits of being dealt with by himself, 
apart from his fellow sharers (rt). They look upon every 
co-sharer as having a proprietary right in the whole estate, 
subject to a similar right on the part of all the others. 
Jimuta Vahana, on the other hand, denies the existence of 
such a general right, and says that their property consists 
in unascertained portions of the aggregate (wv). Hence he 
argues that the text of Vyasa which prohibits sale, gift or 
mortgage by one of several coparceners, cannot be taken 
literally, for each has a property consisting m the power 
of disposal ut pleasure (’). 


§ 242. Another feature of Bengal Jaw which must have 
helped much to break up the family union, was the favour 
with which it regarded the rights of women. According to 
the Benares schvuol, a widow could never inherit unless her 
husband had been a sole or a separated -owner (y). This 
resulted from the uature of lis interest in the property. do 
long as he was undivided, he had not a share but a right to 
obtain a share by partition. If he died without exercising 
this right, his mterest merged, and went tu cnlarge the 
possible shares of the survivors. Bunt according to the Daya 
Bhaga, a widew inherits to an tssucless husband whether 
he dies divided or undivided. This would have beon a 
logical result of holding that each coparcener during his 
lifetime held a definite though unascertained share. But 
though Jimuta Vuhana relies upon this as an answer to 
his opponents, he grounds the right itself upon the texts of 


(u) See post, § 3.48. (11) Bee Vyasa, 1 Dig. 455, 
eg ae Bhagu, xi. 1, § 26 

(v) Daya Bhuga, i1. 67 2 Dig. 99-105, 189; D. K. S. xi. 

(y) Mitukebara, ui. 1, § 
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early sages. It is probable that in this respect ha may 
have been really reviving the old law (z). Certainly he 
was so in allowing the mother a right to obtain a share. 
But the result is, that in Bengal property falls far more 
frequently under female control than it does in other parts 
of India, and we may be certain, with proportionate advan- 
tage to the Brahmans. 


§ 243. L have now traced the changes which the law of 
property underwent in India, up to the time when its 
administration fell into English hands. I have not touched 
upon the subject of willy. The fruitful germ of a system 
of bequest can be seen in very carly writers, but all the 
evidences of its growth are to be found in the records of the 
British Courts. 


The succeeding chapters will be devoted to a fuller 
vxaminttion of this law, as it has been developed and 
applied by our tribunals. 
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(z) Unya Bhagu, xi. 1, § 1—26; see ante, § 221. 
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§ 244. In discussing the Joint Family or coparcenary Division of 
which forms the subject of this chapter, we shall have to bie 


consider—first, who aro its members; «econdly, what is 
coparcenary property; thirdly, sclf-acquisition, and the 
burthen of proof when it is set up; fourthly, the mode in 
which the joint property is enjoyed. The historical dis- 
cussion contained in the previous chapter has shown that 
originally every Hindu family, and all its property, was not 
only joint but indivisible. This state of things ceased when 
partition broke up the family, and when property came to 
be held in severalty, either as being the share of a divided 
member, or as being the separate acquisition of one who 
was still living ina state of union, But the presumption 
still continues, that the members of a Hindu family are 
living in a state of union, unless the contrary is established. 
“The strength of the presumption necessarily varies in 
every case. The presumption of union is stronger in the 
case of brothers than in the casc of cousins, and the farther 
you go from the founder of the family, the presumption 
becomes weaker and weaker” (a). Even where separation, 
either of person or estate, is established, it can never be 
more than temporary. The man who has severed his tfhion 
with his brothers, if he has children, becomes the head of a 
new joint family, composed of himself and his children, and 
theirissue. And so property, which was the self-acquisition 
of the first owner, as soon as it descends to his heirs, becomes 
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their joint property, with ‘all the incidents of that con- 
dition (b). 


§ 245. It is evident that there can be no hmit to the 
number of persons of whom w Hindu joint family consists, 
or to the remoteness of their descent from the common 
ancestor, and consequently to the distance of their relation- 
ship from each other. But the Hindu coparcenary, properly 
so called, constitutes a much narrower body. When we 
speak of a Hindu jot family as constituting a coparcenary, 
we refer not to the entire number of persons who can trace 
from & common ancestor, and amongst whom no partition 
has ever taken place ; we include only those persons who, by 
virtue uf relationship, have the right to enjoy and hold the 
joint property, to restrain the acts of each other un respect 
vf it, to burtheu it with their debts, and at their pleasure to 
enforce ity partition. Outside this body there is a fringe of 
porsons who possess inferior rights such as that of mainte- 
nance, or who may, under certain contingencies, hope to 
enter into the cuparcenary. In dctining the coparcenary, 
therefore, it will be uecessury somewhat to anticipate mat- 
ters which have to be more fully treated of hereafter. 


§ 246. The Hindu lawyers always treat partition and 
inheritance as part of the same subject (c). The reason of 
this is that the normal state of the property with which they 
have to deal is to be juint property, and that they can only 
explain the umount of interest which each member has in 
the property, by pointing out what share he would be entitled 
to in the event of a partition. 


There is no such thing as succession, properly so called, 
in an undivided Hindu family (d). The whole body of such 
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(b) Ram Narain Singh v. Pertum Singh, 11 B. L. R. 397; 8. C. 30 Suth. 189. 

(c) The works of Jimuta Vahana and Madhaviya are known by names (Dayn- 
Bhaga and Daya-vibbaga) which mean simply partition of heritage. See 
Bhimul Doss v. Choonee Lali, 2 Cul. 379, where the right of a nephew to share 
in the pruperty with his uncles was argued as if be was cluiming to succeed 
to the property before his uncles. 

(2) Coparcenary und survivorship are incidents of Hindu law, which are 
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a family, consisting of males and females, constitutes & sort 
of corporation, some of the members of which are copar- 
ceners, that is, persons who on partition would be entitled to 
demand a share, while others are only entitled to mainte- 
nance. In Malabar and Canara, where partition is not 
allowed, the idea of heirship would never present. itself 
to the mind of any member of the family. Each person is 
simply entitled to reside and be maintained m the family 
house, and to enjoy that amount of affluence and considera- 
tion which arises from his belonging to a family possessed 
of greater or less wealth ($§ 220). As he dies ont his claims 
cease, and as others are born their claims arise. But the 
claims of each spring from the mere fact. of their entrance 
into the family, not from their taking the place of any par- 
ticular individual. Deaths may enlarge the beneficial in- 
terest of the survivors, by diminishing the number who have 
a claim upon the common fund, just as births may diminish 
their interests by increasing the number of claimants. But 
although the fact that A. is the child of B. introduces him 
into the family, it does not give him any definite share of 
the property, for B. himself has none. Nor apon the death 
of. B. does he succeed to anything, for B. has left nothing 
behind to succeed to. Now in the rest of India the position 
of an undivided family is exactly the same, except that within 
certain limits each male member has, and in Bengal some 
females have, a right to claim a partition, if they ike. But 
until they elect to do so, the property continues to devolve 
upon the members of the family for the time being by sur- 
vivorship and not by succession. ‘The position of any par- 
ticular person as son, grandson, or the lke, or as one of 
many sons or grandsons, will he very important when the 
time for partition arrives, because it will determine the share 
to which he is then entitled. Kut until that time arrives he 
can never say, I am entitled to such a definite portion of 
the property ; because next year the proportion he would 
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and his sons B. and C., ona partition each would take one- 
third. But if D. was born while the family remained joint, 
each would take one-fourth. Supposing the family still to 
remain undivided, on the death of A., the possible shares of 
the three sons would be enlarged to one-third; and if B. 
were subsequently to die without issue, they would again be 
enlarged to one-half. As C. and D. married, their sons E., 
F. and G. would enter into the family and acquire an interest 
inthe property. But that interest again would be a shifting 
interest, depending on the state of the family. If C. were 
to die, leaving only two sons E. and F., and they claimed a 
partition, each would take one-Lalf of one-half. But if X. 
had previously been born, each would only take one-third 
of one-half. If they put off their claim for a division till D., 
G., H. and I. had all died, they wonld each take one-third 
of the whole. It is common to say that in an undivided 
family each member transmits to his issue his own share in 
the jomt property, and that such issue takes per capita 
inter se, but per «tirpes as regards the issue of other mem- 
bers. But it must always be remembered that this is only 
a statement of what would be their rights on a partition. 
Until a partition their rights consist merely in a common 
enjoyment of the common property, to which is farther 
added, in Provinces governed by Mitakshara, the right of 
male issue to forbid alienations, m#de by their direct an- 
cestors (¢). These observations, however, require modifica- 





(e) Sie this eet aap ariie Appovier vy. Rama oe eh M.I.A. 75; 
8.0. & Suth. (P. v.) 1 ; Sadabart Prasad v. Foolbash Keer, 3 B. L. B. (T.. 8.) 
al; rs C. 14 Suth. 840; Zan Narain v. Pertin Bingh, 20 Sath. 100; 80.40 
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tion in Bengal, There, “ admitting the family to have been 
joint, and the sons joint in estate, the right of any one of 
the co-~sharera would not, under the Hindu law, pass aver, 
upon his death, to the other co-sharers. It would be part 
of the estate of the deceased co-sharer, and would devolve 
apon hia legateas or natural heirs” (f). The share of an 
undivided brother will pass to his widow, daughter and 
daughter's son, and may thus vest ina family completely 
different from his own (§ 486). 


§ 247. Now it is at this point that we see one of the most 
important distinctions between the voparcenary and the 
general body of the undivided family, Suppose the pro- 
perty to have all descended from one ancestor, who is still 
alive, with five generations of descendants. It by no means 
follows that on a partition every ono of these five genera- 
tions will be entitled to a share. And if the common 
ancestor dies, so that the property descends a step, it by no 
means follows that it will go by survivorship to all these 
generations. It may go to the representatives of one or 
more branches, or even to the widow of the survivor of 
several branches, to the total exclusion of the represente- 
tives of other branches. The question in each case will be, 
who are the persons who have taken an interest in the pro- 
perty by birth (g). The answer will be, that they are 
the persons who offer the funeral cake to the owner of the 
property. That is to say, the three generations next to the 
owner in unbroken male descent (hk). Therefore, if a man 
has living, sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, all of 
these constitute a single coparcenary with himself, Every 
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one of these descendants is entitled to offer the faneral cake 
to him, and therefore every one of them obtains by birth 
an interest in his property. But the son of one of the great- 
grandsons would not offer the cake to him, and therefore 
is out of the coparcenary, so long as the common ancestor 
is alive. But while fresh links are continually being added 
to the chain of descendants by birth, so earlier links are 
being constantly removed from the upper end of the chain 
by death. So long ax the principle of survivorship con- 
tinues to operate, the right to the property will devolve 
from those who are higher in the line to those who are 
lower down. Ax each fresh member takes a share, his de- 
scendants to the third generation below him take an interest 
in that share by birth. So the coparcenary may go on 
widening and extending, until its members may include 
persons who are removed by indefinite distances from the 
common ancestor. But this is always subject to the condi- 
tion that no person who claims to take a share is more than 
three steps removed from a direct ascendant who has taken 
a share. Whenever a break of more than three degrees 
oceurs between any holder of property and the person who 
claims to take next after that holder, the line ceases in that 
direction, and the survivorship is confined to those colla- 
terals and descendants who are within the limit of three 
degrees. This was laid down in two cases in Bombay and 


Madras. 


§ 248. In the former case the claim to partition was 
resisted, on the ground that the plaintiff was beyond the 
fourth degree from the acquirer of the property in dispute, 
the defendant being within that degree. It was argued 
that the analogy of the law of inheritance prevented a lineal 
descendant, beyond the great-grandson, from claiming par- 
tition at the hands of those who are legally in possession. 
as descendants from the original sole owner of the family 
property or any part of it (*). West, J., said, “The Hindt 
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(8) Moro Vishvannth v. Genesh, 10 Bom. H, 0. 444, 449. 
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law does not contemplate a partition as absolutely necessary 
at any stage of the descent from a common ancestor; yet 
the result of the construction pressed on us would be to 
force the great-grandson in every case to divide from his 
coparceners, unless he desired bis uwn offspring to be left 
destitute. Where two great-grandsons hved together as a 
united family, the son of each would, according to the 
Mitakshara law, acquire by birth a co-ownership with his 
father in the ancestral estate; yet if the argument is sound, 
this co-ownership would pass altogether from the son of A. or 
B., as either happened to die before the other. If a copar- 
cener should die, leaving no nearer descendant than a yreat- 
great-grandson, then the latter would no doubt be excluded 
at once from inheritance and froin partition by any uearer 
heirs of the deceased, as, for instance, brothers and their 
sons; but where there has not been such an interval as to 
cause a break in the course of lineal succession, neither has 
there been an extinguishment of the right to a partition of 
the property in which the deceased was a co-sharer in actual 
possession and enjoyment (£4). Kach descendant in succes- 
sion becomes co-owner with his father of the latter’s share, 
and there is never such a yap in the series as to prevent the 
next from fully representing the preceding one in the suc- 
cession.” The same principles were illustrated in detail by 
Mr. Justice Nanabhar Haridax. He said (/), “Take, for 
instance, the following case, A., the original owner of the 
property in dispute, dies, leaving a son B. and a grandson 
C., both members of an undivided family. B. dies, leaving 
C. and D., son and grandson respectively ; and C. dies, 
leaving a son D. and two grandsons by him, K.and F. No 
partition of the family property has taken place, and D., E., 
and F. are living in a state of union. Can KH. and F. compel 
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RQ. to make over to them their share of the ancestral pro- 
perty ? According to the law prevailing on this side of Inds 
they can, sons being equally interested with their father in 
ancestral property (m). Inthe same way, suppose B. and C. 
die, leaving A, and D. members of an undivided family, 
and then A. dies, whereupon the whole of this property 
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G. 
devolves upon D., who thereafter has two sons, K. and F. 
They, or either of them, can likewise sue their father D. for 
partition of the said property, it being ancestral. Now 
suppose B. and (C. die, leaving A., D., and D.1, members of 
an undivided family, after which A. dies, whereupon the 
whole of his property devolves upon D. and D." jointly, and 
that D. thereafter has two sons, E. and F., leaving whom 
D. dies. A suit against D.! for partition of the joint ances- 
tral property of the family would be perfectly open to E. 
and F., or even to G. and F., if E. died before the suit. It 
would be a suit against D.1 by a deceased brother’s sons, or 
son and grandson (7). But E. and F. are both fifth, and 
G. sixth in descent from the original owner of the property, | 
whereas I). und D.' are only fourth. Suppose, however, 
that A. dies after D. leaving a great-grandson, D.} and the 
two sons of D., EK. and F. In this case E. and F. could not 
sue D,’ for partition of property descending from A., because 
it is inherited by D.' alone, since KE. and F., being sons of a 


great-grandson, are excluded by D.!, A.’s surviving great- 


grandson, the mght of representation extending no fur- 
ther (0). The rule, then, which I deduce from the autho- 
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V.Stny, sre, $1 TT 2 ibid. 316; Mitakshara, i. 1, § 27, 1. 5, § 3, 5, 8, 11; 
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rities on this subject is, not that a partition cannot Wp 
demanded by one more than four degrees removed from 
the acquirer or original owner of the property songht té be 
divided, but that it cannot be demanded by one more than 
four degrees removed from the last owner, however remote 
he may be from the original owner thereof.”’ 


§ 249. This principle was also affirmed by the Madras 
High Court, and its application put to a more violent test. 
The question was as to the right of succession to an impar- 
tible Zemindary. The original owner and common ancestor 
of the claimant was A. The Zemindary had descended 
throughout in the line of H., and was last held by N., who 
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died without issue, leaving a widow, the defendant. The 
plaintiff was G., who was admittedly the nearest male of 
kin to N. The family was undivided. It was conceded 
that according to the law of the Mitakshara, an undivided 
coparcener would take before the widow. But it was con- 
tended on her behalf, “that only those of the unseparated 
kinsmen were coheirs, who by birth had acquired a pro- 
prietary interest in the estate in common with the deceased ; 
his coparceners, who, on a division im his lifetime, would 
have been sharers of the estate, and that such a coparcener- 
ship can exist only between kindred who are near sapindas 
(t.e., not beyond the fourth degree), and consequently, that 
the respondent (plaintiff) was not a coheir of the deceased.” 
The Court assented to the first branch of the argument, 
but denied the second. They held that the Zemindary, 
though impartible, was still coparcenary property, and that 
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the members of the undivided family acquired the same right 
to it by birth, as they would have done to any other pro- 
perty, subject only to the limitation of the enjoyment to 
one. Then as to who were coparceners, they said: “It 
appears to us equally certain that the limit of the coheirs 
must be held to include undivided collateral relations, who 
wre descendants in the male line of one who was a copar- 
cener with an ancestor of the last possessor. For, in the 
undivided coparcenary interest which vested in such copar- 
vener, his near sapindas were coheirs, and when on his 
death, the interest vested in his sons, or son, or other near 
sapinda in the male line, the near sapindas of such descend- 
ants or descendant became in like manner coheirs with 
them or him, and so on, the coheirship became extended 
through the new sapindas down to the last descendant. 
Obviously, therefore, as long as the status of non-division 
continues, the members of the family who have, in this 
way, succeeded tv a coparcenary interest, are coheirs with 
their kindred who possess the other undivided interests of 
the entire estate, and one of such kindred and his near 
sapindas in the male line cannot be the only coheirs, until 
by the death of all the others without descendants in the 
inale line to the third degree, he has, or he and they have, 
by survivorship acquired the entire right to the heritage, 
us effectually as if the estate had passed upon an actual 
partition with the coheirs.” The Court, therefore, held 
that the plaintiff, as undivided coparcener, would succeed 
before the widow (p). In this case it will be observed the 
plaintiff was sixth in descent from the common ancestor, 
the defendant’s husband being equally distant. 


§ 250, The same principle, viz., that property vests in 
certain relations by birth, and not m other relations, gives 
rise to a division of property into two classes, which are 


spoken of by Hindu lawyers as Apratibandha and Saprate 
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(p) Yenumula v. Ramandora, 6 Mad. H. C. 94, 106. See also i 
Girwurdhares ¥. Nulohul, 4, 8.D.9 (12), where property Was divided cake 
persons four, five, and six degrees removed from the common ancestor. 
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bandha ; terms which have been translated, not very hapé 


pily, unobstructed and obstructed, or liable to obstruction. 
These terms are thus explained in the Mitakshara (q), “The 
wealth of the father or of the paternal grandfather becomer 
the property of his sons or of his grandsons, in right of their 
being his sons or his grandsons; and that is an inheritance 
not liable to obstruction. But property devolves on parents 
or uncles, brothers, or the rest, upon the demise of the 
_ owner, if there be no male issue; and thus the actual exist- 
ence of a son, and the survival of the owner are impedi- 
ments to the succession ; and on their ceasing, the property 
devolves on the successor in right of his being unele or 
brother. This is an inheritance subject to obstruction.” 
The distinction is the same as that which is present to the 
mind of an English lawyer, when he speaks of estates as 
being vested or contingent, or ofan heir as being the heir-at- 
law, or the heir presumptive. ‘The unobstructed, or rather 
the unobstructible, estate is that. in which the future heir 
has already an interest by the mere fact of his existence. 
If he lives long enough he must necessarily succeed to the 
inheritance, unless his rights are defeated by alienation or 
devise; and if he dies, his rights will pass on to his son, 
unless he is himself in the last rank of sapindas, in which 
_ case his son is out of the line of unobstructed heirs. On 
the other hand, the person who is next in apparent succes-, 
sion to an obstructed, or rather an obstructible estate, may 
at any moment find himself cut out by the interposition of 
a prior heir, as for instance a son, widow or the like. His 
rights will accrue for the first time at the death of the actual 
holder, and will be judged of according to the existing 
state of the family at that time. Any nearer heir who may 
then be in existence will completely exclude him; and if 
he should die before the sudcession opens, even though he 
would have succeeded, had he survived, his heirs will not 
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(q) Mitakebara, i. 1,§8; Viramit., p. 3, V. May. iv. 2,§2. See per curiam, 
Nund Coomar Lally. Ruzziooddeen, 10 B. L. RB. 191; 8. C. 18 Sath. 477 ; Debt 
Parshad v. Thakur Dial, 1 All. 112. These terms are not used by the writers 
of the Bengal or Mithila School. V.N. Mandlik, 859. Jolly, Lect. 178. ~~ 
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take at all, unless they happen themselves to be the next 
heirs to the deceased. In other words, he cannot transmit 
to others rights which had not arisen in himself. (r) 


Ancestral pro- § 251. The second question is as to the coparcenary pro- 

perty perty. The first species of coparcenary property is that 
which ix known as ancestral property. The meaning of 
this phrase might be taken to be, property which descended 
upon another from an ancestor, however remote, or of 
whatever sex. Where property so descended upon several 
persons simultaneously, and with equal rights both of 
possession and enjoyment, as for instance upon several 
brothers, sone, grandsons, nephews or the hike, it would] 
certainly be joint property, by the very hypothesis. But 
this ig not what is generally known as ancestral prep y 
That term, in its technical sense, 1s applied to propetty” 
which descends npon one person in such a mgghner that his 
issue (#) acquire certain rights in it as against him, For 
instance, if a father under Mitakshara law is attempting 
_to dispose of property, we enquire whether it is ancestral 
property. The answer to this question is, that property is 

‘eunodstructed | ancestral property if it has been inherited as unobstructed 


! 


property. property, that it is not ancestral if it has been inherited as 
obstructed property (} 250). The reason of this distinction 
‘ is, that in the former case the heir had an actual vested 


‘interest in the property, before the inheritance fell in, and 
therefore his own issue acquired by birth an interest in 
that interest, Hence, when the property actually devolved 
upon him, he took it subject to the interest they had already 
acquired. But in the latter case, he had no interest what- 
ever in the property, before the descent took place; there- 
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(r) The High Court of Bengal has lately stated the rule of the Mitakshara 
law to be ‘that the prinoiple of survivorship ie limited to two descriptions of 
property, namely (1) whut is taken as unobstructed inherjtancea and prapart. 
acquired by means of it; and (2) what forms the sen property of coanited 
coparcenera ; and that property obtained in the ordinary course of inheritance 
(e.g., by several danghter’s sons) is not subject to that incident. Jasoda Koer 
v. Shea Pershad, 17 Cal. 3s. 

(s) | may ag well state, once for all, that the word ‘‘isaue’’ will be 
toe this work as embracing san, grandson, and great-grandson. Pag, 
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fore, when that event occurred, he received the property 
free of all claims upon it by his issue, and « fortiori’, by any 
other person. Hence all property which a man inherits 
from a direct male ancestor, not exceeding three degrees 
higher than himself, is ancestral property, and is at once 
held by himself in coparcenary with his own issue, But 
where he has inherited from a collateral relation, as for 
instance from a brother, nephew, cousin or uncle, if 1s not 
ancestral property (t); consequently his own descendants 
are not coparceners in it with him. They cannot restram 
him in dealing with it, nor compel him to give them a share 
of it (vw). On the same principle, property which a man 
inherits froin a female, or through a female, as for instance 
a daughter’s son, or which he has taken from an ancestor 
more remote than three degrees, or which he has taken as 
heir to a priest or a fellow-student, would not be ancestral 
property (vr). And that whieh is ancestral, and therefore 
coparcenary property, as regards a man’s own issue, is not 
so as regards his collaterals. For they have no interest: in 
it by birth (i). On the other hand, property is not the 
less ancestral because it was the separate or self-acquired 
property of the ancestor from whom it eame (r). When if 


(t) It is hardly necessary to remark that fiom speaking of inheritance, not of 
survivorship. The enlarged share which acerues to the remaining brothers on 
the death of an undivided brother is ancestral property, and sabject to all its 
incidents. Gurngoo Mullv Bunseedhur, 1 N, W, P.I70, 

(u) Rayadur Nallatammbi v. Mickunda, 38 Mad. H. C.455; Nund Coomar Lall 
v, Ruzziooddeen, 1 BLU. RL 188; 8. C218 Suth. 477: Jawahir v. Guyan, 3 
Agra H. 0.78; Lochun v. Nemdharee, 2 Suth. 170; Pitan v. Ujagar, | AQ, 
652. Jolly, Lect. 121. 

(vy) 3 Dig. G1; W. & B. 710, approved per cur. 0B. TL. R192 supra. The 
High Court of Madras bas held that property which descended toa man from 
hig maternal grandfather was ancestral property, which be eould not ahenate to 
the detriment of bis son, None of the above nut horities were referred to. The 
decisiow was reversed by the P. C. on another point (Muthayan Chethi vy, San. 
gilt, 8 Mad. 870.9 1. A. 128. Steagunaa v. Lakshinana, 9 Mad. 188, 190). 
When the case arises again it will be material to remember that property only 
becomes joint property by reason of being ancestral property, where the ances- 
tor from whom it was derived was a paternal ancestor. See Mit., i. 1, § 8, 5, 
21, 24, 27, 88; 1.5, § 2, 3,5, 9—11; Per Miter, J., Gunga Pronad y. Ajudhia 
Pershad, 8 Cal. 131, Pp. 134; per curiam, Jasnda Noer y. Sheo Pershad, 17 Cal., 
p. 88; Nanabhai v. Achratbai, 12 Bom., p. 133 ; post, § 252. 

(w) Ajoodhia v. Kashee Gir, 4 N. W. P. 81; Gopal Singh v. Bheekunlal, 8. 
D, of 1859, 294; Gopal Dutt v. Gopal Lall, Ibid. 1314. 

(2) Ram Narain v. Pertum Singh, 20 Suth, 189; 8. C.11 B.L. R. 897, per 
curiam, 9 Bom. 450. 
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has once made a descent, its origin is immaterial as regards 
those persons to whom it has descended. It is very material, 
however, as regards those who have not taken it by descent. 
A father with two sons A and B had self-acquired pro. 
perty. A died in his lifetime leaving a widow, and upon 
his death B took the property. A’s widow claimed main- 
tenance out of it as ancestral property. The Court 
admitted that in any question between B and his sons it 
would be ancestral property. But it was not so ay regards 
A, During hix life the property was absolutely at the 
disposal] of the father. As regards A it was neither ances- 
tral nor coparcenary property, and on his death his widow 
had no higher claim over it than her husband. Her rights 
were not enlarged by its chauge of character when it 
reached the hands of B (y). All savings made out of 
ancestral property, aud all purchases or profits made from 
the income or sale of ancestral property, would follow the 
character of the fund from which they proceeded (z). On 
the same principle accretions to a mpanan village are 
ancestral property, tf the village itself was such (a). 


§ 252. Where ancestral property has been divided 
between several joint owners, there can be no doubt that 
if any of them have issue hving at the time of the partition, 
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(y) Jankiv, Nandram, 11 All. F. B. 194, p. 198. 

(2) Shudanund v. Bonomalee, 6 Suth, 256; 8.0. on review; Sub nomine, 
Sudanund v. Soorjo Monee, 8 Suth. 455; 8.0.21 Suth. 436, reversed on another 
pointin P.O. ; Sub nomine, Soorjomonee vy. Suldanund, 12 B. L. BR. 8046; 8.C. 
20 Suth. 877; S.C.38 Mad. Jur. 466; Ghausham v. Govind, 53. D. 203 (240) ; 
Umrithnath v. Goureenath, 18 M. ft. A. 542; 8. C.15 Sath. (P.C.) 10; Arist. 
nappa v, Ranusawmy, 8 Mad. H.C. 25. Jvqmohundas v. Mungaldaas, 10 Bom. 
529. Inthe case of Gunga Prosad vy. Ajudhia Pershad, the High Court of Beugal 
treated it usa point still unsettled, whether property purchased ont of the income 
of ancestral property before the birth of a gon was ancestral property vested in 
the ufter-born sou, Mr. Justice Alitter was atrongly of opinion that it was not. 
It. was admitted that it would be otherwise as to property so purchased after 
hia birth, 8 Cal, 131; 8.C.9 C LL. R. 417.) In Madras it has been held that 
propery purejmece from the income of ancestral is ancestral property which 
cannot be given toa stranger in derogation of the right of a son who was in 
gremio matris at the time of the gift. The Court refused to follow the dictum 
of Mitter, J. cited above, Ramanna v. Venkata, 11 Mad. 246. Ag to savings 
from income of iinpaitible Zemindary, or purchases made out of such savings, 
see post, § 262. Senible, that movable property which has made a descent, and 
is then converted into land, possesses all the incidents of ancestral immovable 
property. Sham Narain v. Raghoobur, 3 Cul. 508. 

(a) Ramprasad v, Radha Prasad, 7 All. 402. 
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the share which falls to him will continue to be ancestral 
property in his hands, as regards his issne, for their rights 
had already attached upon it, and the partition only cuts 
off the claims of the dividing members. The father and 
his issue still remain joint (0). But it ix not so clearly 
settled whether the same rule would apply where the par- 
tition had been made before the birth of issue. In a cage 
in Calcutta it was held that where a father by various deeds 
of gift had distributed his property among lis sons, the 
portion obtained by each was ancestral property as regards 
his issue. It does not appear whether the issue had been 
in existence at the time of the gift. Bunt the son contended 
that it was by the gift his self-acquired property. This the 

ourt refused to admit. After a full examination of the 
Hindu authorities, they said, “We think that according to 
the Mitakshara, Janded property acquired by a grandfather 
and distributed by him amongst his sons, does not by such 
gift become the selH-acquired property of the sons so as to 
enable them to dispose of it by gift or sale without the con- 
went, and to the prejudice of, the grandsons. The property 
cannot be said to have been acquired without detriment to 
the father’s (/.7., aucestral) estate, because it was not only 
given out of that estate, but im substitution for the undivid- 
-ed share of that estate to which the father appears to 
have been entitled. It cannot therefore be taken tu have 
been given simply by the favour of the father, but upon 
consideration of the father surrenderipy’ some interest or 
right to share in the grandfather’s estate, which he did by 
the acceptance 6f this separate parcel. We think that the 
father took it with the incidents to which the undivided 
share for which it was substituted would lave been sub- 
ject” (c). This reasoning would appear to apply equally 
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(b) Lakshimiba: v. Ganpat Morvba, 6 Bum. H.C. (O.C. J.) 129. Chatterbheoj 
vy. Dharamsi, 9 Bom. 438. The same point wus very latcly decided in Caloutta. 
The report does not state whether the son was born before or after the parti- 
tion, but I think the latter seems to have been the cuse. Adurmoni v. Chowdhry, 
3 Cal. 1. 

(c) Muddun Gopal v. Rum Buksh, 6 Suth. 71, 78; followed Nanomi Babua- 
sinv. Modun Mohun, 131. A. 5. Iu Mohabeer Kooer v. Jovbha, 16 Buth.221; 8. 
C. 8B. L. K. 38, a contrary opinion seems to have been expressed by Jackson, J, 
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in favour of issue unborn at the time of the gift. Similarly 
or by will. it was held in Madras, that a father did not take his share 
of the estate as self-acquired property, in consequence of 
having received it under the will of his own father. The 
Court said, “ [t seems to us that there is no reason whatever 
in the contention that its quality was changed by his choos- 
ing to accept it, apparently under the terms of his father’s 
will. Still less ground would there be for the contention 
that his acquiescence in that mode of receiving it would vest 
in himself a larger interest than he would have taken by 
descont” (d). In Bombay it has been recently decided, 
after a review of all the cases, that where a grandfather 
bequeaths his self-acquired property to a son, who has at 
the time male issue, in terms showing an intention that the 
devisee should take an absolute estate, the property so 
devised does not vest 1 the issue as ancestral estate, so as to 
entitle them to sue their father for a partition (¢). The 
Same principle was followed in a case under Mitakshara 
law, where a father bequeathed his sclf-acquired property 
to his widow and his three sons jointly. Two of the song 
separated. The third continued to live in union with his 
mother, and on her death took her share by survivorship. 
The Court, after reviewing the above decisions, held that the 
share of the widow which came to the son must be con- 
sidered in his hands as ancestral property, since it had 
originally formed part of his father’s estate (7'). Whatever 
the nature of the widow’s interest nay have been, 1ts descent 
was governed by the incidents attaching tg.the source from 
which it arose. Where aman had obtaine are of family 
property on partition, which was mortgaged to its full value, 
and which he had subsequently cleared from the mortgage 
by his own self-acquisitions, it was held that the unencum- 
bered property was ancestral property in his hands (9), 
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But in that case the property appears not to have been ancestral at all. See as 
to what is ‘‘a gittthrough affection." Lakshman vy. Ramchandra, 1 Bom, 561. 
(@) Tara Chand v, Reeb Ram, 8 Mad. H. C. 50, 55. 
le) Jugmohundas v. Manguldas, 10 Bom. 528. 
(f) Nanabhai v. Achratbai, 12 Bom, 122, p. 188. 
(9) Viealatchy v. Annasamy, 5 Mad. H. ©, 150. 
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§ 2583: Secondly, property may be joint property without 
having been ancestral. Where the members of a Joint 
Family acquire property by or with the assistance of joint 
funds, or by their joint lnbour, such property is the joint 
property of the persons who have acquired it, whether it is 
an increment to ancestral property, or whether it has arisen 
without any nucleus of descended property (4). Whether 
the issue of such joint acquirers would by birth alone 
acquire an interest in such property, without evidence that 
they had in any way contributed to it, is a question which, 
as far as I know, has never arisen. If a single individual 
acquired a fortune by his own exertions, without any 
assistance from ancestral property, his issue would certain- 
ly take no interest init. [Tf several brothers did the same, 
the property would be joint as between themselves. It 
would certainly be self-acquired as regard all collaterals, 
and it is difficult to see why it should not be the same as 
regards their issue, unicss they chose voluntanly to admit 
the latter to a share of it. This scems to have been the 
view taken by the High Court of Bombay in a case where 
property had been acquired by trade. They said, “ There 
is no evidence to show that the parties were members of an 
ordinary trade partnership resting on contract. [Hf the sons 
had a joint mterest with their father in the pirece-goods 
business, it was apparently because they were members of 
an undivided family carrying on business jointly m that 
capacity. If the property of the famuly firm bad been 
acquired by the equal exertions of the three members, with- 
out the aid of any nucleus of property other than acquired 
by themselves, then, no doubt, the property of the firm 
with its accumulations would be self-acquired property even 
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(h) Manu, ix. § 215; Yujnavalkya, 1,120; Mitakehara, i, 4, § 15; 3 Dig. 386 ; 
F. MacN, 851, 362 ; Kamusheshatya v. Bhayavat, 4 Mad, H. 0.5; Rampershad 
v. Sheochurn, 10M. 1. A. 490; Kadhabai v. Nanarav, 3 Bom. 161. By § 45 of 
the Transfer of Property Act (1V of 1882) persons who purchase immovable 
property out of a commun fuud are, in the absence of any contract to the 
contrary, entitled to hold it in shares proportioned to their interest in the 
common funds; and similarly where a joint purchase is made by several with 
their separate funds. 
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though it was owned jointly. And on a partition sach 
property would apparently remain self-acquired property 
in the hands of the several members, even though one of 
them was the father of the other two” (7). 


§ 254. Thirdly, property which was originally self-ac- 
quired, may become joint property, if it has been volan- 
tarily thrown by the owner into the joint stock, with the 
intention of abandoning all separate claims upon it. This 
doctrine has been repeatedly recognized by the Privy 
Council. Perhaps the strongest case was one, where the 
owner had actually obtained a statutory title to the property 
under the Oudh Talukdars Act 1 of 1869. He was held by 
his conduct to have restored it to the condition of ancestral 
property (4). To create such a new title, however, a clear 
intention to waive the separate rights of the owner must be 
established, and will not be inferred from acts which may 
have been done out of kindness and affection. A younger 
brother who was insane from birth, had for many years 
been treated by lis elder brother as if he was under no in- 
capeity. His name was entered im the revenue records as 
joint owner, and documents were issued and taken in his 
uame. It appeared that for many years his case had been 
treated by the family as oue that night be cured. Finally 
a family arrangement was entered into by which he was 
set aside as incapacitated. The Privy Council held that 
the previous course of conduct could not be treated as 
amounting to wu fresh grant of rights which the youth was 
incapable of taking by inheritance (J). 


§ 255. Liability to partition is one of the commonest 
incidents of jot property, but it must not be supposed that 
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(¢) Chatterdhooj v. Dharamat, 9 Bom. 488, p. 448. 

(k) Hurpurshad v. Sheo Dyal, 3 1. A. 259; 8.C. 26 Suth. 55; Shankar Baksh 
v. Havdeo Baksh, 161. A.71; 8. C. 16 Cal. 397; a cur., Rampershad v. Sheo- 
churn, 10 M. 1. A. 506; Challayamal v. Mutiulumal, 6 Mad. Jur. P. C. 108; 
Sham Narain v. Ct. of Wards, 20 Buth. 197; Gopalasami y. Chinnasams, 
7 Mad. 458; per curiam, 15 Bom., p. 89; 10 Cal. pp. 392, 398, 401; Madhavray 
Manohar v, Atmaram, 15 Bom, 61Y. 

(1) Lata Muddun Gopal v. Khikhinda Koer, 181. A. 9; 8. C. 18 Cal. 34 
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joint property and partible property are mutually con- 
vertible terms. If it were so, an impartible Zemindary 
could never be joint property. The reverse, however, is 
the case. The mode of its enjoyment necessarily cute 
down to a very small point the rights of the other members 
of the family with respect to it. But there are two parti- 
calars in which its joint chnracter becomes material—first, 
with reference to the order of succession; and, secondly, 
as to the powers of alienation possessed by each successive 
holder. Now as tothe first point, it has been repeatedly 
held by the Privy Council that the order of succession to a 
Zemindary depended upon whether “though impartible it 
was part of the common family property,” or was the sepa- 
rate or self-acquired property of the holder (m). As to the 
second point, the Courts of Madras, till very lately, ruled 
that the holder of an nnpartible Zemindary under Mitak- 
shara law would be under the same restrictions as to aliena- 
tion in regard to if as to any other ancestral property. 
This course of decisions has, however, been interrupted in 
consequence of a recent ruling of the Privy Council. The 
subject will have to be discussed more fully hereafter (7), 


§ 256. An examination into the property of the joint 
‘family would not be complete without pointing out what 
property may he held by the individual members which is 
not joint property. Property which is not joint must be 
either separate property or self-acquired, or property which 
has devolved upon another in such a manner as to be held 
by him free of all claims by members of the same undivided 
family. The last of the three cases has already been dis- 
eussed (§ 251, 252). Separnte property, er rt termins, 
assumes that the holder of it has ceased to be in union 
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(m) Katama Natchier v, Rajah of Shivaguaga,9 M.1. A. 539, 589, G0; 8.0. 
8 Suth. (P. C.) 31; Yanwmula v. Boochia, 13 M. 1. A. 383, 336; 8. C. 13 Suth. 
CP. 0.) 21; Chowdhry Chintamun v. Nowlukho, 21. A. 268; 8. 0. 24 Suth. 
258 ; Yenumala v. Ramandora, 6 Mad. H.C. 98, 108 ; Periasamy v. Periasamy, 
51. A.61;8.C. 1 Mad. 812; Kunganayakamma v. Bulli Ramaya, P.C., Sth 
July 1879. 

(n) See post, § 814. 
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with those in reference to whom the property is separate. 
But a man is very commonly separated from one set of 
persons, as, for instance, his brothers, while he is in union 
with others, as, for instance, his own issue. As regards 
the former, his property is separate ; as regards the latter, 
it is joint (§ 252). Self-acquisition, on the other hand, may 
be made by any one while still in a state of union, and 
when made will be effective against the whole world. I 
have already (§ 215—217) pointed out the early history of 
this branch of the law. The following remarks will show 
how it has been dealt with by modern decisions. 


§ 257. The whole doctrine of self-acquisition is briefly 
stated by Yaynavalkya as follows :-—‘ Whatever is acquired 
by the coparcener himself, without detriment to the father’s 
estate, as a present froma friend, or a gift at nuptials, does 
not appertain to the coheirs (0), Nor shall he who recovers 
hereditary property which has been taken away give it up to 
the coparceners ; nor what has been gained by science” (p). 
Upon this the Smriti Chandrika remarks that the estate of 
the father means the estate of any undivided coheir (q). 
Whule the Mitakshara adds, that the words “ without detri- 
ment to the father’s estate”? must be connected with each 
member of the sentence. “Consequently what is obtained 
from a friend as the return of an obligation conferred at 
the charge of the patrimony; What is received at a mar- 
nage concluded im the form Asura or the like (7); What is 
recovered of the hereditary estate by the expenditure of the 
father’s goods; What is earned by science acquired at the 
expense of ancestral wealth; all that must be shared with 
the whole of the brethren and the father” (s), The author 
of the Mitakshara enlarges the text of Yajnavalkya by 
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(0) See as to presents trom relations or friends, Mann, ix. § 206; Narada, 
xiii, §6, 7: Muddun Gopal v. Ram Bussh, 6 Suth 71; ante, § 252; Mitak. 
shara, 1.5, § 9. 

(p} Yajnavalkya, it. § 118, 119; Mitakshara,i. 4, § 1. See Daya Bhaga, vi. 1. 

KK. S. iv. 2, § 1-12; V. May., iv. 7, § i—14; Raghunandana, v. 112. 

(q) Smriti Chandrika, vii, § 28. 

i) Sheo Gobind v. Sham Narain, 7 N. W. P, 75. 

(s) Mitakshara, i. 4, § 6. 
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defining self-acquisition as “that which had been acquired 
by the coparcener himself without any detriment to the 
goods of his father or mother.” Hence the Madras High 
Court has recently decided that property inherited by a 
man from his mother’s father is not his self-acquisition, and 
this ruling has been affirmed by the Privy Council (#). 
The whole contest in each instance is to show that the gain 
has been without “ detriment to the estate.” In early times 
the shghtest assistance from the joint: patrimony, however 
indirect, was considered to be such a detriment, and the 
possession of any joint property was considered as conclu- 
sively proving that there had been such an assistance, The 
Madras Court has always leant very strongly against. self- 
acquisition. But the recent tendency of decisions seems to 
be towards a more sensible view of the law, following out 
its spirit rather than its letter. 


§ 258. For instance, the gains of science or valour, which 
seem to have been the earliest forms of self-acquisition, 
were held to be joint property, if the learning had been 
imparted at the expense of the Joint Family, or if the warrior 
had used his father’s sword (§ 216). The law upon this 
point was examined with great fulness in a case where the 
_ adoptive mother of a dancing girl claimed her property, on 
the ground that it had been acquired by skill imparted at 
the mother’s expense. The High Court of Madras, over- 
ruling avery elaborate judgment of the Civil Judge, decided 
that if these gains were to be considered the gains of science, 
they were joint property of the acquirer and her mother (u). 
It would admittedly have been otherwise if her gains had 
merely been the result of prostitution, unaided by any 
special education (v). Ina later case the gains of a Vakil 
were held to be divisible, on the ground that they had been 
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(t) Mit., i. 4, § 2; acc. Rayhunandana, v. 5; Muttayan Chetty v. Sangili, 
91. A. 127, 8 Mad. 370, 1882. The Privy Council declined to commit iteelf to 
the consequence drawn by the Madras High Court that property so inherited 
became the joint property of the taker and biz aon. See ante, - 

(x) Chalakonda v. Ratnachalam, 2 Mad. H.C. 66. See 2 W. MaoN. 167. 

{v) Rooloaam v. Swornam, 4 Mad. 330. 
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obtained by education imparted at the family expense, 
although it was found that he had received from his father 
nothing more than a general education. Holloway, J., 
referring to the dancing girl’s case, said, “I fully adhere 
to the judgment of the High Court, for which [ am respon- 
sible, and especially to the statement that the ordinary 
gains of science by one who has received a family mainte- 
nance are certainly partible” (w). The decisions in the 
above cases were adopted in general terms by the Chief 
Justice in Bombay in another case of a Vakil. There, how- 
ever, the point really did not arise, as it appeared that he 
united the business of money-lender with that of Vakil, and 
that there was joint family property of which he had the 
use (2). 


§ 259. It is, however, difficult to see why a person who 
has made gains by science, after having been educated or 
maintained at the family expense, should be in a worse 
position than any other person who has been so educated, 
or maintained, and who has afterwards made self-acquisi- 
tions. Jimuta Vahana lays it down, that where it is at- 
tempted to reduce a separate acquisition into common 
property on the ground that it was obtained with the aid of 
common property, it must be shown that the joint stock 
was used for the express purpose of gain. “It becomes 
not common merely because property may have been 
used for food or other necessaries, since that is similar 
to the sucking of the mother’s breast” (y). This seems to 
be good sense. Ifa member of a Hindu family were sent 
to England at the joint expense, to be educated for the 
Bar or the Civil Service, it seems fair enough that his extra 
gains should fall into the common stock, as a recompense 
for the extra outlay incurred. It might be assumed that 
when the outlay was incurred the reimbursement was con- 
templated. But it is different where all start on exactly 
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(w) Gungadharudu v. Narasammah, 7 Mad. H.C 
a) ) Bat Wenokhn v. Narotamdas, 6 ee .H. G. ( 4G. J.) 1, 6. 
vy) Daya Bhaga, vi. 1, § 44—50; 1 Btra. H. kh. Mr ; 2 Stra. HB. L, 374, 
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the same level, with nothing but the ordinary maintenance 
and education which is common to persons of that class of 
hfe. Accordingly, in a Madras case, where a Hindu had 
made a large mercantile fortune, his claim to hold it as 
self-acquired was allowed, though he had admittedly been 
maintained in his earlier years, educated and married out 
of patrimonial means (z). So in a Bengal case, where 
self-acquisition was set up, and the defendant had been 
maintained at the family expense, but it was proved that 
in acquiring lis property he did not use any funds which 
belonged to the juint family, his gains upparently being 
derived from some lucrative employment, it was held 
that the plew was made out. Afttter, J., said, “The 
plaintaff’s case in the Court below was that the defendant 
received his education froin the joint estate, and that he 
is consequently cutitled to participate in every property 
that has been acyuired by the defendant by the aid of such 
education. Kut this contention 1s nowhere sanctioned by 
the Hindu law, and | see nothing in justice to recommend 
it” (a). This case was approved by the Privy Council in 
an appeal where it had been contended that the property 
acquired by a successful merchant was joint property, 
because he had been educated out of the joint funds. The 
fact was negatived, upon which the Committee observed, 
“This being their Lordship’s view, 1t does not become neces- 
sary to consider whether the somewhat startling proposition 
of law put forward by the appellant, which, stated in plain 
terms, amount to this—that if a member of a joimt Hindu 
family receives any education whatever trom the joint funds, 
he becomes for ever after incapable of acquiring by his 
own skill and industry any separate property—is or is not 
maintainable. Very strong and clear authority would 
be required to support such a proposition. For the rea- 
sons that they have given, it does not appear to them ne- 
cessary to review the text-books or the authorities which 
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(#) Chellaperoomall v. Veeruperoomal, 4 Mud. Jur. 54, affd. on appeal, 1d., 240. 
(a) Dhuncokdares v. Gunput, 11 B. L, BR. 201, note; 8. U, 10 aera 
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have been cited on this subject. It may be enough to say, 
that according to their Lordship’s view, no texts which 
have been cited go to the full extent of the proposition con- 
tended.” Then, after referring with approval to the 
Bengal case as laying the law down less broadly than 
those in Madras and Bombay, the judgment concluded 
by saying, “It may hereafter possibly become necessary 
for this Bourd to consider, whether or not the more limited 
and guarded expression of the law upon this subject of 
the Courts of Bengal, is not more correct than what ap- 
pears to be the doctrine of the Courts of Madras” (3). 


§ 260. All of the above cases were recently examined 
by the High Court of Bombay (c). They said, “It certainly 
appears to us that the dictum of Mutter, J., that the propo- 
sition which we are considering ‘is no where sanctioned 
by Hindu law,’ is not strictly accurate. The texts which 
havo been cited to us do, in our opinion, establish it as a 
rule of Hindu law that the ordimary gains of science are 
divisible, when such science has been imparted at the family 
expense, and acquired while receiving a family maintenance, 
but that it is otherwise when the science has been imparted 
at the expense of persons who are nut members of the 
student’s family. But the question still remains, whether 
the term ‘ Science’ as used in the texts, is, in modern days, 
to be construed us meaning a mere general education, and 
not rather a special training for a particular profession. The 
words ‘any education whatever’ in the judginent of the 
Judicial Committee in Pauliem v. Pauliem, as well as an 
observation of one of their Lordships m the course of the 
argument, that the Madras case of the dancing girl was a case 
of a special traming, and not necessarily upplicable to a case 
of general training, may seem to indicate that, if the question 
again comes before their Lordships, it will be considered 
chiefly with reference to the nature and extent of the educa- 
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(b) Pauliem Valoo v. Pauliem Sooryah, 41. A. 109,117; 8. C. 1 Mad. 282 
(c) Lakshman v. Jamnabai, 6 Bom. 225, p. 243, Approved : . 252. 
Krishnaji Mahadev v. Moro Mahader, 15 Bom. 83, pbproveneun tolowed 
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tion imparted at the family expense.” The Court, after 
citing with approval the remarks at the beginning of the 
preceding paragraph, proceed to say: “ Wethink that we 
shall be doing no violence to the Hindu texts, but shall be 
only adapting them to the condition of modern society, if 
we hold, that, when they speak of the gains of science which 
has been imparted at the family expense, they intend the 
special branch of science which is the immediate source of 
the gains, and not the elementary education which is the 
necessary stepping stone to the acquisition of all science.” 


§ 261. On the same principle, although the admitted 
possession or existence of joint funds will throw upon the 
self-acquirer the onus of proving that such funds did not 
form the nucleus of his fortune (d), the fact itself is not 
conclusive. In a case in the Supreme Court of Bengal, 
Grant, J., said, “ Where the property descended is imcapa- 
ble of being considered as the germ whose improvement has 
constituted the wealth subsequently possessed, this wealth 
must evidently be deemed acquired. An ancestral cottage 
never converted, or capable of conversion to an available 
amount into money, in which the maker of the wealth had 
the trifling benefit of residing with the rest of the family 
when he cominenced turning lus industry to profit,—so of 
other things of a triflmg nature” (¢). Of course the con- 
trary would be held, if it uppeared that the mcome of the 
joint property was large enough to leave a surplus, after 
discharging the necessary expenses of the family, out of 
which the acquisitions might have been made (jf). And 
purchases made with money borrowed on the security of 
the common property will belong to the Joint Family, the 
members of which will be jointly hable for the debt (g). 
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(d) Shib Pershad v. Gungamonee, 16 Suth. 2ut ; Pran kristo v. Bhageerutee, 
20 Suth. 158; Subbayya v. Surayya, 10 Mad. 251. . 

(e) Gooroochurn v. Goluckmoney, Fultou, 168, 181 ; per curiam, Meenutchee 
y. Chetumbra, Mad. Dec. of 1853, 63 ; Jadvomonee vy. Gunyadur, 1 Bouln. 600; 
V. Darp. 521; Ahmedbhoy v. Cassumbhoy, 13 Bom, 684; 10 M. 1. A., p. 505, 

(f) Sudanund v. Soorjo Monee, 11 Suth, 436. | 
(g) Sheoperskad v, Aulunder, 4 8. 0.76 (101), 
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But it would be otherwise if the loan was made on the sole 
credit of the borrower, or even if the loan was made out 
of the common fund, under a special agreement that it was 
to be at the sole risk of the borrower, and for his sole 
benefit (i). 


§ 262. Estates conferred by Government in the exercise 
of their sovereign power, become the self-acquired property 
of the donee, whether such gifts are absolutely new grants, 
or only the restoration to one ember of the family of pro- 
perty previously held by another, but confiscated (2). But 
where one member of a family forcibly dispossesses another 
who is in possession of an ancestral Zemindary, and there is 
no legal forfeiture, nor any fresh grant by a person compe- 
tent to confer u legal title, the new occupant takes, not by 
self-acquisition, but in continuation of the former title (x). 
And where a contiscation made by Government was sub- 
sequently annulled, and no grant to any third person was 
ever made, it was held that the old title revived, for the 
benefit of all persons capable of claiming under it (/). So 
w grant made by Government to the holder of au estate, 
which merely operates us an ascertainment of the State 
claim for revenue, and a release of the reversionary right of 
the crown, is a mere continuance of the old estate (m). 


A point which has only recently been decided is, whether 
the savings made by the holder of an impartible estate 
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(h) Rat Nursingh v. Rat Narain, 3 N. W. P, 218. 

(i) Katama Natchiar v Rajah of Shivaganga, 9 M. 1, A. 606; 8. C. 2 Suth. 
(P.U.) 3L; Beer Pertab v. Maharajah Majender, 12 M. 1. A. 1, (Hunsapore 
Case); 8. C. 2 Suth. (P.C.) 31. As to grants in Qudb atter the Contiscation 
of 1858, and under Act 1 of 1869 (Oudh Estate Act); see Thakurain Sookraj v. 
The Government, 14 M. 1. A. 112. Hurpurshad v. Sheo Dyal, 31. A. 259; 5. C. 
$$ Buth. 55; Hurdev Bua v. Jawahir, 41. A. 178; 61. A. 161. Brijindar v. 
Janki Koer, 54. A. 1; Thakur Shere v. Thakurain, 3 Cal. 645; Gourt Shunker 
v. Maharajah of Bulrampore, 6 l. A. 1; S.C. 4 Cal. 889; Mulka Jahan v. 

uty Commissioner of Lucknow, 1b. 63; Mirza Jehan v. Nawab Afsur Bahu 
ib. 76; 8. U.4 Cal. 727 ; Seth Jaidval v. Seth Siteeram,8 J. A. 315; Kamanund 
v. Raghunath, 91. A. 41; 5. G, 8 Cal. 769. Pirthi Pal y. Jewahir Singh, 16 
I. A. 37. A grant of a jagbire is presumably only for life. Gulabdue v. 
Collector of Surat, 6 1. A. 54;5.C. 8 Bom. 186. 

(k) Yanumula v. Boochia, 13 M. 1. A. 883; 8. C. 18 Buth. (P. C.) 21. 

(l) Mirsa Jehan v. Badshoo Bahoo, 131. A. 194; 8.0. 13 Cal. f. 

(m) Narayana v. Chengalamma, 10 Mad. 1. 
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under Mitakshara law, are his self-acquired property, or not. 
It ie quite settled that, although an impartible Zemindary 
may be joint property, in the sense that all the family have 
@ joint and vested interest in the reversion (§ 255), its 
annual income, and the accumulations of such income, are 
the absolute and exclusive property of the possessor of the 
Zetmindary for the time being. None of his kindred can 
claim an account of the mode in which he has spent his 
come, nor a share in the profits annually aceruing or laid 
by. He may spend as much or as little of his income ar 
he likes. If he spends it all, it is not waste, and whatever 
he invests is absolutely at his own disposal during his 
life (x). There could therefore be no coparcenary in such 
savings, and therefore no survivorship (0). Tf, therefore, a 
Zemindar in Madras left no issue, it seems to me that his 
widow would take his savings before his brothers, or their 
issue, and if he left isane, they would take exelnsively. This 
appears to have been the view of the Madras High Court in 
one of the two cases quoted above, where they say, “Whether 
regarded as the separately acquired funds of the Zemindar, 
or as it really is, his acquisition derived from ancestral pro- 
perty owned by him solely, it is equally divisible family 
property as between his sons” (p). Accordingly when a 
Poligar died leaving debts which would not bind the family, 
but also leaving property which had been purchased out of 
the savings of his income, it was held that such purchases 
were his separate property, to which his creditors would be 
entitled in discharge of their debts (g). Of course savings 
handed down from previous Zemindars would follow a 
different rule; they would become the joint property of his 
descendants, of whom the succeeding Zemindar was only 
one, his brothers and their issue being the others. 








(n) Maharajulungaru v. Rajah Row Pantalu, 5 Mad. H.C. 81, 41; Luteh- 
mana Row v. Terimul Row. 4 Mad. Jur. 241. 

(0) Bee Neelkisto Deb v. Beerchunder, 12 M. I. A. 640; 8.0.3 B. L. R. 
(P. ©.) 18; 8.C. 12 Ruth. (P. ©.) 21 (Tipperah Cuse). 

(p) 6 Mad. H.C. 41, iy Shek note (n}. 

(9g) Kotta Ramasams v. Bangars, 8 Mad. 145. Both Judges agreed that. this 
woald be the case with a de jure Poligar, but they differed ae to the law where 
the Poligar was one de facto bat not de jure. Bee pp. 158, 165. 
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§ 263. Another mode of self-acquisition, which is not very 
likely to arise now, is where one coparcener unaided by the 
others, or by the family funds, recovers, with the acquies- 
cence of his co-heirs, ancestral property, which had been 
seized by others, and which his family had been unable to 
recover (r). In order to bring a case within this rule, the 
property must have passed into the possession of strangers, 
and be held by them adversely to the family. It 1s not 
sufficient that it should be held by a person claining title to 
hold it as a member of the family, or by a stranger claiming 
under the family, as for instance by inortyayge. So also the 
recovery by one co-heir for his own special benefit 1s only 
permissible where “the neglect of the coparceners to assert 
their title had been such as to show that they had no inten- 
tion to seek to recover the property, or were at least mdif- 
ferent as to its recovery, and thus tacitly assented to the 
recoverer using his means and exertions for that purpose, 
or upon an express understanding with the recoverer’s 
coparceners.” “The recovery, if not made with the privity 
of the co-heirs, must at least have been bond. fide, and not 
in fraud of their title, or by anticipating them in their inten- 
tion of recovering the lost property.” Finally, it must be 
an actual recovery of possession, and not merely the obtain- 
ing of a decree for possession (s). 


As to the result of such a recovery, there seems to be a 
conflict in the Mitakshara, At ch. i. 5, § 11, the author, 
referring to Manu, ix. ¥ 209, makes the property which has 
been recovered belong exclusively to the recoverer. At 
ch. i. 4, § 11, he quotes a text of Sankha as establishing that, 
“if it be land, he takes the fourth part, and the remainder 
is equally shared among all the brethren.” Dr. Mayr 
reconciles the discrepancy by supposing that the former 
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(r) Manu, ix, § 209; Mitnkshara, i. 4, § 2,6; Daya Bhaga, vi. 2, § 81—87; 
. K.8. iv. 2, § 6-9; ” Raghnnandana, v 29-31, 

(s)  eeaatchy x. Annasamy, 5 Mad. a. C. 150; Bisheswar v. Shitul, 8 Suth. 
18; C. Confirmed on review ; Sub nomine, Bissessur v. Seetul 9 Suth. 69 ; 
oleae ct. of Wards, 14 Suth. 34; J mohundas v. Mangaldas, 10 Bom. 
5238; Muttu Vadhuganadha v. Derasinga, a1. A.99; 8. C. 3 Mad, $00 ; Nara- 
gants vy. Venkatachalapati, 4 Mad., p. 259 : 
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text refers to the case of a recovery by the father, while 
the latter refers to one of several brethren or other copar- 
ceners, who all stand on the same level (f). The Bengal 
authorities, however, take the latter rule as applying to 
every recoverer, but only in the case of land (1). [tis to be 
observed that the recoverer takes one-fourth first, and then 
shares equally with the others in the residue (7). 


§ 264. An intermediate case between self-acquired and 
joint property is the case, resting upon a text of Vasishtha, 
in which property acquired by a single coparcener, at the 
expense of the patrimony, is said to be subject fo partition, 
the acquirer being entitled to a double share (aw). It has 
already been suggested (S$ 216) that this text probably 
apphed originally to self-aeqnisition properly so ealled, and 
that it cut down the rights of a self-acquirer, instead of 
enlarging the rights of one who has made use of common 
property. The Smriti Chandrika and Madhaviya both 
restrict the text to the gains of learning, when considered 
to be partible in consequence of the education from which 
they sprung, having been imparted at the expense of the 
family (4). The general principles laid down by Vijna- 
nesvara seem to exclude the idea that any special and 
exclusive benefit can be obtained to any co-heir by a use of 
the family property (y). Mr. W. MacNaghten states that 
under Benares law no such benefit can be obtaimed, what- 
ever may have been the personal exertions of any individual, 
but that the rule does exist in Bengal (z). There is no 
doubt that in that province the rule has been repeatedly 
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(t) Muyr, 25; Vrihaspati, 3 Dig. 82. ; 

(%) Daya Bhaga, vi. 2, § 86—39; D. K. S. iv. 2, § 7, 8; 1 W. MacN. 52; 
2W. MacN. 157. 

(v) D. K, 8. iv. 2, § 9; 3 Dig. 365. 

(ww) * And if one of the brathera has gained something by lis own effort, ha 
shnll receive a double share.’’ Vasishtha, xvii. 51; Mitakshara, i. 4, § 29; 
Daya Bhaga, vi. 1, § 27-29; Raghonandana. i, 20, v. 18, 

(c} Smriti Chandrika, vii. § 9; Madhavtya, p. 49, and see futwah, 2 W. 
MacN, 167. : 

(v) Mitakshara, i. 4, § 1—6. 

(3) 1 W. MacN. 52; 2 W. MacN. 7, n., 158, 160, n., 162, n. 
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laid down (a), but little attempt has been made to define its 
extent, or the cases to which it applies. In a case before 
the Supreme Court of Bengal, Sir Lawrence Peel, C. J., laid 
down the law as follows: “The authorities establish, and 
the uniform course of practice in this Court is conformable 
to them, that the solo manager of the joint stock is thereby 
entitled to no increased share, and that skill and labour con- 
tributed by one joint sharer alone in the augmentation or 
improvement of the common stock, establishes no night to a 
larger share; that the acquisition of a distinct property 
without aid of the joint funds or joint labour gives a 
separate right, and creates a separate estate; that the 
acquisition of a dixtiuet property, with the aid of joint funds, 
or of joint labour, gives the acquirer a right to a double 
share, and prevents the character of separate estate from 
attaching to such an acquisition; and lastly, that the umion 
with the common stock of that which might otherwise have 
been held in severalty, gives it the character of a joint and 
not of a separate property.” (rant, J., held to the same 
effect, adding that in this respect the law of Bengal and the 
Mitakshara coincide, and that to entitle the acquirer to a 
double share, he must only be “aided by means drawn from 
the joint funds of little consideration” (b). Phis decisiou 
ix cited with approval by the Supreme Court of Bengal (¢) 
as laying down both the mde and the exception as to jomt 
and separate acquisitions. The first principle laid down by 
Sir Laurence Peel, that im order to entitle the acquirer to a 
double share, the property acquired must be a distinct one, 
is in accordance with the Mitakshara, which, after citing 
Vasishtha’s text, proceeds, “The author (Yajnavalkya) pro- 
pounds an exception to that maxim. But if the common 
stock be improved, an equal division is ordained ;” and says 
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(a) Gudadhur v. Ajodhearam, 1S. D.6 (7); Koshul v. Radhanath, 18. D. 
386 (448); Doorputtee v. Haradhun, 3. 8.D. 98; Kripa Sindhu v. Kanhaya, 
oe 335 (803); per curiam, Uma Sundari v. Dwarkanath, 2B. L. R. (A.C. 
a de 

(b) Qooroachurn v, Goluckmoney, Fulton, 163. 

(¢) Soorjeemoney Dossee vy. Denobundo, 6 M, 1, A. 539; 8.C. 4 Suth. (P.C.) 
Lid; post, § 268, 
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that in such a case, a double share is not allotted to the 
acquirer (d). The second principle laid down by Grant, d., 
that the assistance derived from the joint funds must be of 
little consideration, seems also to be in accordance with the 
Daya Bhaga. It will be seen that Jimuta Vahana rests the 
doctrine of the double share of the acquirer, not upon the 
text of Vasishtha, which he seems to take as applying to 
self-acquisition, properly so called, but npon a text of Vyasa. 
“The brethren participate in that wealth, which one of them 
gains by valour or the like, using any common property, 
either a weapon ora vehicle” (+), Here the memtorious 
cause of the acquisition is the brother himself, tho assist- 
ance derived froin the joint funds being insignificant. This 
view is in accordauce with the futwah of the Pandits in 
Purtab Bahaudur v. Tilukdharee. (f'), “of several brothers 
living together in family partnership, should one acquire 
property by means of funds common to the whole, the pro- 
perty so acquired belongs jointly to all the brothers. Should, 
however, the means of acquisition, drawn from the joint 
funds, be of little consideration, and the personal exertions 
considerable, twu shares belong to the acquirer, and one 
to each of the other brothers.” Both points have been 
affirmed by later decisions of the Bengal High Court (q). 


§ 265. There is a good deal of conflict, probably more 
apparent than real, between the decisions of the High Court 
of Bengal as to the question upon whom hes the onus of 
proof, where property is claimed by oug person as being 
joint property, and withheld by another as being self- 
acquired, or vice vers. The general principle undoubtedly 
is, that as every Hindu family is supposed to be joint unless 
the contrary is proved, so if nothing appears upon the case 
except that a member of a family, admittedly or presumably 
joint, is in possexsion of property, if he alleges that it is bis 
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(d) Mitakshara, i. 4, § 80, 31 (e) Daya Bhaga, ii. § 41, vi. 1, § 28, 14. 

Cf) 18. D. 179 (286). 

(g) Sree Narain v. Gooro Pershad, 6 Suth. 219; Sheo Dyal v. Judoonath, 
9 Suth. 61; and per Colvile, C. J., Jadoumonse v. Gangodhur, 1 Boulv., 600; 
V, Darp., 521. 
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own self-acquisition, he is alleging something which is an 
exception to the general rule, and it lies upon him to prove 
the exception (kA). But on the other hand, the case of a 
plaintiff who secks to establish a claim to Joint Family pro- 
perty 18 no exception to the rule, that the plaintiff must 
make out his case. He starts with a presumpticn in his 
favour. But this prcsumption must be taken along with the 
other facts, proved or adinitted, and those facts may so far 
remove the presumption arising trom the ordinary condition 
of a Hindu family, as to throw buck the burthen of proot 
on the other side (¢). What, then, is the extent of the pre- 
sumption as to the condition of a Hindu family ? “The nor- 
mal state of every Hindu family is joint. Presumably every 
such family is joint in food, worship, and estate. In the 
Presumption as absence of proof of division, such is the legal presumption. 
to union. But the members of the famly may sever in all or any of 
these three,things ” (4). Of course there 1s no presumption 
that a fuinily, because it is joint, possesses joint property, 
or any property. But where it 1s proved or admitted that a 
Joint Family possesses some jo:ut property, and the property 
in dispute has been acquired, or is held in a manner, con- 
sistent with that character, “the presumption of law ts that 
wll the property they were possessed of was joint property, 
until it was shown by evidence that one member of the 
family was possessed of separate property.” And this pre- 
sumption is nut rebutted merely by showing “that it was 
purchased in the name of one member of the family, and 
that there are receipts in his name respecting it ; for all that 
is perfectly consistent with the notion of its having been 
joint property, and even if it had been joint property, it still 
would have been treated in exactly the same manner” (i). 
The difference of opinion seems to arise as to the degree to 
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(h) Lustmon Row v. Mullar Row, 2 ae 60, 63. 

(1) Bholanath v. a aere 12 B. Le 336 ; S.C. 20 Suth. 65; Bodh Singh 
v. Gunesh, 12 B. L. KR. (P. 0.) 317; _C. 19 Sutb. 356; per curtam, 12 Bom. 
pp. 131, 309, 13 Bum. p. 66. 

ane Per curiam, Neelkiato Deb v. Beerchunder, ay Helder case) 12 M.1. A. 

; 8. C. 3 B. _ R. (Pe. ha are 8. C. en (P. C.) 21; Naragunty v. 

Vesiene 000, I. A. 92; 8.C. 1 Suth, (P ©.) 

(t) Dhurm Das v. Mt. ‘Shama Soondrt, 3 M. I. re 229, 240; 8.C. 6Suth. (P 
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which the presumption is to be pushed, where the family 
is joint, but where no nucleus of joint property is either 
admitted or proved, and where some property is held by 
one or more members in a manner, as regards either origin 
or enjoyment, apparently, though not necessarily, incon- 
sistent with the idea of a joint interest. 


§ 266. The law upon this puint was laid down as follows 
by the Sudder Court of Bengal. ‘“ Where, by the plaintiff’s 
own admission, the properties in dispute were not acquired 
by the use of patrimomal funds, and the defendants never 
acknowledged that they were acquired by the joint exertions 
and aid of the plaintiff and his father, it was for the plaintiff 
to prove his own allegations as to the original joint interest 
in the purchase of the property. ‘The inere circumstance of 
the parties having been united in food, raises nu such sufti- 
cient presumption vf @ Jolt mtcrest as to rehove the plain- 
tiffs from the onus of proof” (m). And the Bengal High 
Court said, “To render it joimt property, the consideration 
for its purchase must have procecded either out of wncestral 
funds, or have been produced out of the jot property, or 
by jomtlabour. But neither of these alternatives is matter 
of legal preswuption. It can only be brought to the cogni- 
zance of a Court of Justice in the same way as any other fact, 
.wiz., by evidence. Consequently, whoever’s interest it is tu 
establish it, he must be able to produce the evidence. The 
plaintiff coming imto Court to clan a share in property as 
being Joimt Family property, must lay sume foundation 
before he can succeed in his suit. Le must, at least, show 
that the defendants whom he sues constitute a Joint Fainily, 
and that the property in question becamne jot property 
when acquired, or that at sume period since its acquisition 
it has been enjoyed jointly by the family. It will be sutti- 
cient for this purpose fur him to show that the family, of 
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©.) 48; Umrithnath v. Goureenath, 18 M. I. A. 642; 8. C. 15 Suth. (PB. C.) 
10; Rampershad v. Sheochurn, 1U M. 1. A. 48), 505. 

(m) Kiehoree v. Chummun, 8. D. of 1852, 111, citing 2 W. MacN, 162—186 ; 
F’. MacN, 60, approved ; Soobhedur v, Bolorum, Suth. Sp. No. 57. 
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which the defendants came, was at some antecedent period, 
not unreasonably great, living joint in estate; and that the 
property in question was cither a portion of the patrimonial 
estate, so enjoyed by the family, or that it has been since 
acquired by joint funds. In this case the Principal Sudr 
Amin has found that the plamtiff has given no proof of the 
family being joint, beyond the admitted fact of the three 
persons being brothers and the plaintiff has also given no 
sort of proof that these brothers ever were living in the 
joint enjoyment of any property, still less that this property 
was acquired by the use and employment of any joint 
funds. It seems to us that he was entirely right, on this 
finding, to dismiss the plamtiff’s suit without looking further 
into the case” (x). The principles laid down in this case 
as to onux probandi, were, however, denied to be law by 
the Chicf Justice, Sir Richard Couch, in Taruck Chander v. 
Jodeshar (0), He laid down the rule to be that, “as the pre- 
sumption of law is that all the property the family is im poss 
kession of is joint property, the rule that the possession of 
one of the joint owners 1s the possession of all would apply 
to this extent, that af one of tnem was found to be in pos- 
session of any property, the family being presumed to be 
joint in estate, the presumption would be, not that he was 
in possession of it as separate property acquired by him, 
but as a member of the Joint Family.” This ruling, how- 
ever, was considered and differed from by other Judges of 
the High Court in two subsequent cases (p), and was again 
considered by the High Court and affirmed by two later 
vases. One of these was the decision of a Court of Appeal, 
und in the second a single Judge refused to refer the point 
to a full bench as being conclusively settled (gq). 
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(n) Shin Gofam v. Baran, 1 BLL. R. (A. C.J.) 164; 8S. C. 10 Suth, 198; 
Sub nomine, Sheo Golam v. Burra. 

(o) 11 B. L. R. 198; S.C. 19 Suth, 178; ace. Annundo Mohun v. Lamb, 1 
Marsh. 169; Hait Singh v. Dubee Singh, 2 N, W. P. 308; Nursingh Das v. 
oo Rah ie We ere Fey sy v. Pooneakooty, Morris, 100. — 

(p) Bholanath y. Ajood hia, 12 B. L. R. 386; 8. C. 20 Sutb. 635; : 
serbian 12.8. L. BR. 849. career ty 

(g) Gobind Chunder v. Doorgapersad, 14 B. L. R, 887; 8. C. 22 Suth. 248 
Shushee Alohun v. dwkhtl, 25 Suth. 382; Vedavalli y, Narayana, 2 Mad. 19, 
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§ 267. It seems to me that the difficulty arises from a ted 


attempting to lay down an abstract proposition of law which ™ 
will govern every case, however different in its facts. It ts 
correct to say that a Hindu family is presumed to be joint. 
It is merely equivalent to saying, that, where nothing else 
is known of » family, the probability is that its members 
have never entered into a partition with each other. It is 
2 definite statement as to the probability of a single fact. 
But to say generally of any piece of property in the posses- 
sion of any member of the family, that it is presninably joint 
estate, is to assert one or other of a great many different 
propositions. Either that in its present condition it was 
ancestral property, or that it was acquired by means or with 
the assistance of ancestral property, or by means of joint 
labour, or joint funds, or both, or that it was acquired by a 
single member without aid from other funds, or from other 
members, and then thrown into the common stock. Now, 
these propositions are each different in their probability, 
and different in the facts which would establish them. The 
very statement of the plaintifi’s case, or his evidence, may 
negative some of them, just as the defendant’s case may 
admit some of them. It seems impossible to say what the 
presumption is, until it is known what proposition the plain- 
tiff and defendant respectively put forward. This seems 
to be all that is laid down by the Bengal cases, which go 
most strongly against the rights of undivided family. The 
Judges say, “ Tell us what your case is: when we find how 
much of it is admitted by the other side, we will then be 
able to say whether you are relieved of the necessity of 
proving any part of your case, and how much of it.” For 
instance, if the plaintiff’s case was that the property was 
ancestral, and the defendant admitted that it was purchased 
with his father’s money, but alleged that the purchase was 
made in his own name, and for his own exclusive benefit, 
the burthen of proof would lie on him (r). Again, if the 
case was that the property was purchased out of the proceeds 
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(r) Gopeekriat v. Gunnapersa a, 6M I. A. 53; Bissessur v. Luchmesaur, 
I, A. 2338; 8.C.5C. L. RB. 477. 
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of the family estate, and it was admitted that there was 
family property, of which the defendant was manager, the 
onus would also lie on him to show a separate acquisition (4). 
And so it would be where the property was acquired by 
any membor, if the family was joint, and there was an 
admitted nuclous of family property (4) Tf it was denied 
that there ever had been any family property, or admitted 
that the defendant was not the person in possession of it, 
the plaintiff would, T imagine, fail if he offered no evidence 
whatever. The amount of evidence necessary to shift upon 
the other side the burthen of displacing it unght be very 
small, but would necessarily vary according to the facts of 
each case. On the other hand, if the property was admitted 
to be originally self-aequisition, but stated to have been 
thrown into the common stock, this would be a very good 
use, if made out (§ 254), but the onus of proving it would 
be heavily ov the party asserting it. And so it would be if 
the property were adnutted to have been acquired by one 
member without the use of fannly funds, but the plaintiff 
asserted that he had rendered such assistance as made it 
joint property. Even where it appeared that the family had 
ancestral property im their joint possession, but that some 
of the family acquired separate property from their own 
funds, and dealt with it.as ther own without reference to 
the other members of the family, the Privy Council held 
“that such a state of things may be fairly held to weaken, 
if not altogether to rebut, the ordimary presumption of 
Hindu law as to property in the name of one member of a 
Joint Family, and to throw upon those who claiin as joint 
property that of which they have allowed their coparcener, 
trading and incurring habilhties on his separate account to 
appear to be the sole owner, the obligation of establishing 
their title by clear and cogent reasons” (u). A fortiori, 


(x) Tawimon Row v. Mullar Row, 2 Kn. 60; Pedru v. Domingo, Mad. Dee. 
of 1860, 8; Janokee v. Kisto, Marsh, 1, 

(t) Prankristo v. Bhagerutee, 20 Suth. 158; Moolji Lilla v. Gokuldas, 8 Bom. 
154: Lakeaehman vy. Jamnabai, 6 Bom. 225. 

(u) Bodh Singh v. Gunesh, 12 BU. R 317, 327; S.C. 19 Sath, 356; Murari 
Vithoji v. Mukund Shivajt, 15 Bom, 20), 
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where there had been admitted self-acqnisitions, and an 
actual partition, if one of the members sued subsequently 
for a share of property left in the hands of one of the mem- 
bers as his self-acquired property, alleging that it was really 
joint property; or if a member of the family admitted a 
partition among some of the members, but asserted that 
the others had remained undivided, the onus would liv upon 
him to make out snch a case (rt). 


§ 268. The fourth subject of examination relates to the 
mode in which the Joint. Family property is to be enjoyed by 
the coparceners, This must necessarily vary according to 
the view taken of the nature of the family corporation. In 
Malabar and Canara, where the property is indissoluble, 
the members of the family may be said rather to have rights 
out of the property than mghts to the property. The head 
of the family is entitled to its entire possession, and is abso- 
lute in its management. The junior members have only a 
right to maintenance and residence. They cannot call for 
an account, except as incident to a prayer for the removal 
of the manager for misconduct, nor claim any specific share 
of the income, nor even require that their maintenance or 
the family outlay should be in proportion to the income. 
An absolute diseretion in this respect is vested im the 
manager (w). A family governed by Mitakshara law is in 
a very similar position, except as to their right to a parti- 
tion, and to an account as incident to that myht. In a 
judginent which is constantly referred to, Lord Westbury 
said, “ According to the true notion of an undivided family 
in Hindu law, no individual member of that family while 
it remains undivided, can predicate of the joint and undi- 
vided property that he, that particular member, has a certain 
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(v) Badul v. Chutterdharee, 9 Suth. 558; Bannoo y, Kashee Ram, (P.C.) 
8 Cal. 315; Radha Churn v. Kripa, iCal. 474; Obhoy Churn vy. Gobind Chunder, 
9 Cal. 237; Upendra Narain v. Gopanath, ibid. 817; Bata Krishna v. Chinta- 
mani, 12 Cal. 262. In the two latter cases it was held, that the mere fact that 
one member of the family had separated from the joint stock, raised no pre- 
sumption that the other members had separated inter se. See the converse 
case, Kristnappa v. Ramoszawmy, 8 Mad. H.C, 25. 

(w) § 220. Tod v. Kunhamod, 3 Mad. 175. 
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definite share. No individual member of an undivided 
family could go to the place of the receipt of rent, and claim 
to take from the collector or receiver of the rents a certain 
definite share. The proceeds of undivided property must 
be brought, according to the theory uf an undivided family, 
to the common chest or purse, and there dealt with accord- 
ing to the modes of enjoyment by the members of an undi- 
vided family” (). The position of a Joint Family under 
Bengal law is in some respects loss favourable, and in other 
respects, apparently, more favourable than that of a family 
under Mitakshara law. Where property is held by a father 
as head of an undivided family, his issuc have no legal claim 
upon hin or the property, except for their maintenance. He 
can dispose of it as he pleases, and they cannot require a 
partition ($224). Consequently they can neither control, nor 
call for an account of his management. But as soon as it 
has nade a descent, the brothers or other co-heirs hold their 
shares in a sort of quasi-severalty, which admits of the inter- 
est of each, while std) undivided, passing on to his own re- 
presentatives, male or females, or even to his assignees (y). 
How far this principle enlarges the rights of the co-sharers 
inter xe is aw imatter of some obscurity. Prind facie one would 
imagine that it would entitle each coparcener under Bengal 
law to do what, according to Lord Westbury, no coparcener 
can do under Benares law, vi, “to predicate of the jomt 
and undivided family property that he, that particular mem- 
ber, has a certain defimite share.’ But this seems hardly 
to be admitted by the Supreme Court of Bengal, m a pas- 
sage where they lad down the following propositions as | 
setting forth the characteristics of joint property held by 
an undivided family in Bengal. “ First, each of the copar- 
ceners has a right to call for a partition, but until such par- 
tition takes place, and even an inchoate partition does not 
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(x) Apporier v. Rama Subba Aivan, 11 M.T. A. 89; 8.C. 8 Suth. (P. 0.) 1. 

(uv) Per Turner, L. J., Soorjeemoney Dossee v. Denobundo, 6M.J. A. 558; 8S. 
C. 4 Suth. (P.C.) 114; Daya Bhaga, ii. : 28, note, xi. 1, § 25, 26; D. K. 8. xi. 
§ 2,8,7; 2 Dig. 104; ante, § 241. Raghunandana, however, lays down moet 
strongly the doctrine that each undivided coparcener has an equal right over the 
whole and every portion of the undivided property, i, 21—29. 
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seem to vary the rights of the co-sharers, the whole remains 
common stock ; the co-sharers being equally interested in 
every part of it. Second, on the death of an original co- 
sharer his heirs stand in his place, and succeed to his mghts 
as they stood at his death; his rights may also in his Iife- 
time pass to strangers, either by alienation, or as in the case 
of creditors, by operation of law ; but in all cases those who 
come in, in the place of the original co-sharer, by mbherit- 
ance, assignment or operation of law, can take only his rights 
as they stand, including of course the mght to call for a 
partition. Third, whatever increment is made to the com- 
mon stock whilst the estate continues joint, falls into und 
becomes part of that stock. Ona partition it is divisible 
equally, no matter by what application of the common funds, 
or by whose exertions it may have been made; the single 
exception to the rule being, that on the acquisition by one 
co-sharer of a distinct property, with the aid only of the 
joint funds, the acquirer may take a double share in that 
property. ‘The imerement arising from the accumulations of 
undrawn mcome is obviously within the gcencral rule” (2). 


9 269. So long as the manager of the Jomt Family ad- 
misters it for the purposes of the family, he is not under 
the same obligation to econonuse or to save, as would be the 
case with a paid agent or trustee. For instance, where the 
family concern is bemg wound up on a partition, the 
accounts Inust be taken upon the footing of what has been 
spent, and what remains, aud not upon the footing of what, 
might have been speut, if frugality and skill had been 
employed (a). The reason, of course, is that the manager 
is dealing with Ins own property, and if he chooses to live 
expensively, the remedy of the others is to come to a parti- 
tion. On the other hand “he ts certainly hable tu make 
good to them their shares of all sums which he has actually 
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(z} Soorjeemoney Dossee v. Denobundo, 6M. 1. A. 526, 580; 8.C. 4 Suth. 
(P. 0.) 114, reversed by the P.C. upon the construction of a will, but these 
propositions were uot disputed. See teo Chuckun v. Poran, 9 Suth. 483. 

(a) Tara Chand v. Reeb Kam, 8 Mad. H. ©. 177; Choonee y. Prosunno, 
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mis-appropriated, or which he has spent for purposes other 
than those in which the Joint Family was interested. Of 
course, no member of a joint Hindu family is liable to his 
coparceners for anything which might have been actually 
consumed by him in consequence of his having a larger 
family to support, or of his bemp subject to greater expenses 
than the others ; but this is simply because all such expenses 
are justly considered to be the legitimate expenses of the 
whole family. Thus, for instance, one member of a joint 
Hindu family may bave w larger number of daughters to 
marry than the others. The marriage of each of these 
daughters to a suitable bridegroom is an obligation imcuimn- 
bent. upon the whole family, so long as they continue to be 
joint,and the expenses incurred on accountof such marriages 
must be necessarily borne by all the members, without any 
reference whatever to respective interests im the family 
estate” (1). Observations to the same effect were made 
by the Supreme Court of Bengal in the case from which I 
have already quoted, and they add, “ We apprehend that 
at the present day, when personal luxury has increased, and 
the change of manners has somewhat modified the relations 
of the members of a doit Family, itis by no means unusual 
that im the common Adaffa book an account of the separate 
expenditure of cach member is opened and kept against 
him; and that on a partion, even im the absence of fraud 
or exclusion, those accounts enter into the general account 
vn which the tinal partition and allotment are made” (r). 


$ 270. The right of each member of an undivided Hindu 
family to require an account of the management, has been 
both affirmed and denied in decisions which are not very 
easy to recoucile. Possibly, however, the apparent contlict 
may be explaned, by considering the various purposes for 
which an account may de demanded. It is of course quite 
clear, that every member of the coparcenary, who is entitled 





(b) Per Mitter, J., dbhaychandra v. Pyari, & B. L, UW. 847, $49. 
F a i Doesee v. Denobundo, 6 M. I. A. 540; 8, C. 4 Suth. (P, 
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to demand a partition, is also entitled to an account, as a 
necessary preliminary to such partition. A different ques- 
tion arises, where the account is sought by a member who 
desires to remain undivided. A claim by a continuing co- 
parcener to have a statement furnished to hin of the amount 
standing to his separate account, with a view to having that 
amount or any portion of it paid over to Inm, or carried 
over to a fresh account, as in the case of an ordinary part- 
nership, would, in av family governed by Mitakshara law, be 
wholly inadmissible. The answer to such a demand would 
be, “ You have no separate account. Your claim is limited 
to the use of the fanuly property, and everything that lias 
not been specifically set apart for you belongs tu the family 
and not to its members.” Lt was a claim to an account of 
this sort to which Jackson, J., referred, when he said, ‘It 
appears to be adimtted that, although a son has a joint 
interest mn the ancestral estate with his father, he cannot, 
us long as that estate remains joint, call upon his father for 
an account of his management of that estate; that lie, for 
instance, could not sue his tather for mesne profits for years 
daring which it was under his father’s management”? (d). 
But it would be very different if he said, “T wish to know 
how the affairs of the corporation to which | belong are 
being managed.” It certamly seems a matter of natural 
justice that such # demand should be complied with. The 
remedy which any coparcener has agaist mismanagement 
of the faimly property, is los right toa partition. Bat he 
cannot know whether it would be wise to exercise this right, 
unless he can be informed as to the state of the affairs of 
the fanily. Yet even a myht to an account of this nature 
has in some cases been dented. The Supreme Court of 
Bengal in the case already referred to (+) say, ‘the right to 
demand such an account, when it exists, is incident to the 
right to require partition ; the hability to account can only 
be enforced upon a partition.” In one case of a Bengal 
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family, Phear, J., drew a distinction as to the hability to 
account between the case of a management on behalf of a 
minor and on behalf of one of fall years. In the former 
case he considered that the manager was strictly a trustee, 
and was bound when his trust came to an end, that 1s at 
the end of the minority, toaccount for the manner in which 
he had discharged it. But as regards adult members, he 
said, “the manager ix merely the chairman of a comnuttee, 
of which the family were the members. They manage the 
property together, and the ‘karfa@’ is but the mouthpiece of 
the body, chosen and capable of being changed by them- 
selves, ‘Therefore, unless something is shown to the con- 
trary, every adult: member of an undivided Joint Family, 
living im commensality with the CAarta,’ must he taken, as 
between hinself and the ‘harta, to be a participator m, 
and authoriser of, all that is from time to time done in the 
management of the joint property to this extent, namely, 
that he cannot, without further cause, call the ‘harta’ to 
account for it. Of course, it may, as a matter of fact, be 
the case ina given family that ‘karta? is the agent of, 
or stands ina fiduciary and accountable relation to, one or 
more of the members. [t would be casy to imagine a state 
of things under which he had become the trustee of the 
property relative to his adult coparcener, or in which, by 
reason of his fraud or other behaviour, they, some or one 
of them, had acquired an equity to call upon dim for an 
account, All that I desire to say is, that, im my judgment, 
he does not wear this character of accountability, merely 
because he occupies the position of Ckarfa’?” (fF). In this 
cuse, the plaintiff sought for the account, not merely for 
information, but as incidental to a claim for his share of the 
surpluses which such an account would show that the mana- 
ver had received. The suit was not one for partition, as 
is evident froin the fact that the entire smut was dismissed. 
Had he sued for a partition he would of course have been 





we 


(f) Chuckun v. Porun, 9 Suth. 488. Sve this case explained by Phear, J., 
Abhaychandra v. Pyari, 5 BLL. BR. 3543 8.C. Sub nomine, Obhay Chunder vy. 
Poares, 13 Suth, (F. Be) 75. 
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entitled to it, though on different terms as to accounting 
from those which he tried to impose, 


§ 271. This decision was relied on in a Inter case, where 
a widow (in Bengal) sued for a partition of the property, 
and, as incidental thereto, for the dissolution of a banking 
partnership, and that the defendant, the manager, should 
render an account of the estate of the common ancestor, 
and of the banking business (yg). Markby, J., said, “Tam 
clearly of opinion that, in the ordinary ease of a jomt Hindu 
family, the manager of the whole, or any portion of the 
family property, is not, by reason of his occupying that 
position, bound to render any accounts whatever to the 
members of the family’ He granted an account im the 
special case on the ground that the banking business was 
carried on, not asa common family business tn the stret 
sense, the profits of which were all to sink into the common 
family fund, but rather on the footing of a partnership, the 
profits of which, when realised, were to be divided among 
the individual members im certain proportions, This deci- 
sion however was directly overruled by the Full Beneh, im 
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Full Bench 


a case where the following questions were referred for decision, 


decision :-—1. Whether the managing member of a joint 
Hindu family can be sacd by the other members for an 
account, and (it appearing that one of the plaintiffs was a 
minor) 2. Whether such a suit would not lie, even if the 
parties suing were minors, during the period for which the 
accounts were asked. Mr. Justice Mifler ino inaking the 
reference said, “suppose, for instance, that one of the 
members of a Jomt Family, with a view to separate from 
the others, asks the manager what portion of the family in- 
come has beeu actually saved by lim during the period of his 
inanagership. If the manager chooses to say that nothing 
has been saved, but at the same time refuses to give any 
account of the receipts and disbursements, which were 
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entirely under his control, how is the member, whois telnue 4 
of seperation, to know what fands are actually available for 


partition ? And according to what principle of law or justice | 


can it be said that he is bound to accept the ipse diait of 
the manager as a correct representation of the actual state 
of things ? Both questions accordingly were answered in 
the affirmative. The previous decision was overruled, and 
that of Chuckun v. Poran was reconciled and explained, as 
meaning only that joint managers must be taken to have 
authorized each other’s acts, and, therefore, could not after 
a lapse of years call for an account by one of themselves of 
dealings which were in fact their own (h). 


§ 272. The decision upon the two questions referred is 
no doubt perfectly sound. But I cannot understand the 
framework of the suit. The plaint alleged that there was 
real and personal property, the management of which was 
taken by the defendant in 1863; that although the profits 
were large, yet the plaintiffs had not been properly main- 
tained ; that the elder plaintiff had taken upon himself, in 
1866, the management of the one-third share belonging to 
himself and his minor brother; he prayed for recovery of 
one-third share of the profits during the defendant’s man- 
agement from 1863 to 1866, and also for one-third share of 
the personal property. No share of the real property was 
asked for. The account was asked for as incidental to this 
claim. The defendant pleaded a partition in 1849 which 
was found against. The original Court gave a decree for 
the plaintiff for a share of the profits of the real and per- 
sonal property, but not for a share of the corpus. This 
decree seems to have been in principle affirmed on appeal. 
It would appear then that the claim made by the plaintiff 
was, that a separate account should be kept in the name 
of each co-sharer, in which he should be credited with an 
eihie share of the nei and debited with the amount 
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“be maids over to lim annually, or as it accumnlated, when- 
‘ever he chose to ask for it. It is evident that if this prin- 
| ciple were carried out, no additions conld ever bo made to 
" the family property. If the entire family chose to live up 
to their income, of course they could do so, But would any 
one member of the family have a right to insist upon living 
upon a scale higher than was thought suitable by the other 
members? Would he havea right to withdraw his own 
share of the income annually from the family system 
of management or trade, and to deal with it on his own 
account? If he did so, would the accumulations of such 
annual withdrawals, and the protits made by means of them, 
be his own separate property, or would they continue to be 
joint property ? Either supposition involves a contradiction, 
‘Tf they became separate property, that would be in conflict 
with the rule that the savings of joint property, and acqui- 
sitions made solely by means of joint property, continue to 
be joint. If they becaine separate, it would follow that a 
member of an undivided family might accumulate large 
separate acquisitions by simply investing portions of the 
family property. On the other hand, if such accumulations 
remained joint property, the absurdity would arise that A. 
might sue B. and get a decree for a thousand rupees, and 
B. might suc A. the very next week, to enforce a partition 
of that sum and recover a moiety of it. 


§ 273. It is, however, quite possible that the plaint was 
based upon a system of family management, which is by 
no means uncommon, when the family continues undivided, 
but each member holds a portion of the property separately, 
and applies the income arising from it to his own use. Of 
course, if the portion appropriated to A. was placed in 
charge of B., the income would be held by him for the use 


pended on himself, and that the balance shoald. 


Special fa: 
arrangemt 


of A., and he would be entitled to an account of its applica- 


tion, and to payment over of the balange. But this would 
_ be, not by virtue of the general 1st ge of an undivided 
- Hinda family, but in opposition to tliat neage, by vistue of 
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a special arrangement for the aiiliain site: imcomme ; 
among the individual branches. It must be owned, how» — 
ever, that the language of Couch, C. J., looks aa if he took. 

a different view. He says (i), “It appears to me that the 
principle upon which the right to call for an account. rasa 
is not, as has been supposed, the existence of a direct 
agency, or of a partnership where the managing partner 
may be considered as the agent, for his co-partners. It 
depends upon the right which the members of a joint Hindu 
family have to a share of the property ; and where there is 
@ joint interest in the property, and one party receives all 
the profits, he is bound to account to the other parties who 
have an interest in it, for the profits of their respective 
shares, after making such deductions as he may have the 
right to make.” If by this the learned Chief Justice meant 
that he was bound to account for these profits, in the sense. 
of paying them over, or holding them at the disposal of the 
individual members, the opinion must be founded upon a 
distinction between the rights of co-sharers under Bengal 
and Mitakshara law. It must proceed upon the idea that 
the entire share of cach member, and therefore its entire 
income, 1s appropriated to hin, free of all claims by the 
others, and therefure that the manager only receives it as 
his agent and trustee. Such a view is certainly the logical 
result of Jimuta Vahana’s theory of joint-ownership. But 
it is opposed to many of the judicial dicta already quoted. 





§ 274, A necessary consequence of the corporate charac- 
ter of the family holding is, that wherever any transaction 
affects that property all the members must be privy to it, 
and whatever is done must be done for the benefit of all, 
and not of any single individual. For instance, a single 
member cannot sue, or proceed by way of execution (k), 
to recover a particular portion of the family property for 
himself, whether his claim is preferred against a stranger 
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while sina ‘to be wrongfally in possession, or ageinat 
his soperceners. If the former, all the members must join, 
_ end the suit must be brought to recover the whole property 
for the benefit of all. And this, whether the stranger is in 
possession without a shadow of title, or by the act of one 
of the sharers, in excess of his power (/). If any of the 
members refuse to join as plaintiffs, or are colluding with 
the defendant, they should be made co-defendants, so that 
the interest of all may be bound (m). If from any cause, 
such as lapse of time, the other members cannot be joined 
as plaintiffs, the whole suit will fail (n). Ifthe snit is against 
the coparceners, it is vicions at its root. The only remedy by 
one member against his co-sharer is by a suit for partition, 
as until then he has no right to the exclusive possession of 
any part of the property (0). The same rule forbids one of 
several sharers to sue alone for the ejectment of a tenant (p), 
unless, perhaps, in a case where by arrangement with his 
coparceners the plaintiff has been placed in the exclusive 
possession of the whole (y); or for enhancement of rent (r) 
or for his share of the rent (x), unless where the defendants 


meme 
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aL nee Ce Churn v. Chukrares, 15 Suth. 436; Cheyt Narain v. Buntoaree, 28 
ee ag Parooma v, Valayooda, ser Dec. of 1858, 85; Rajaram Teteari v. 
Aman, 4B. L. BR. (A.C. J.) 118; 8. 0. 12 Suth., 478 approved i in Phoolbas 
Monae v. Laila Jogeshur, 8 1. A. at p.26; 8. C.1 Cal. 226; 8.0. 25 Bath. 
985; Biswanath vy. Collector of Moncanny 7B.L. KR. Appx. 42; 8.0, 21 Bath. 
69, note; affirmed by F. B. Unnoda v. Erskine, 12 B. L. R. 370; 8. C. 21 Suth. 
68; Dewakur v. Naroo, Bom. Sel. Rep. 190 ; ‘Nundun v. Lloyd, 22 Sath. 74; 
Teeluk v. Ramus, 5 N, W. P. 182; Nathuns v. Munraj,2Cal.149. Arunachela 
vy. Vythialinga, 6 Mad. 27. The joinder of all necessary partios is the right not 
only of the plaintiff but of the defendant, us it ia hia interest, ae the decree 
shoald bind the whole family. Harigopal v. Gokaldaa, 12 Bom. 1 
Pl Rajaram Tewari v. Lachman, nb su ; Jugqgodumba vy. Haran 19 8uth. 
Gokool v. Etwaree, 20 Sath. 133; attusheri v. Vallotal, 8 Mad. 234 } 
Boch Lal ~. Oléullah, 11 Cal. 388; Kalichondra v. Ra} Kishore, ib. 615; 
kanath “Hitter v. Tara Prosunno, 17 Cal, 160. 

“es Kalidas Kevaldas vy. Nathu Bhogran,7 Bom. 217. 

©) Phoolbas Koonwur v. Lalla Jogeshur, 81. A.7; 8.0. 1Cal, 236; 8.0, 
25 Suth. 283; Dadiee v. Wittal, Bom. Sel. Rep, 151; ‘Trimbak v. Narayan, It 
Bom. H. C. 69; Gobind Chunder v. Ram Coomar, pm Suth. 393. Ramanuja 
v. Fé +6 Wea 90. 

{p) ee Chand v. Nim Chand, 18 Suth. 387; 8. C.5 B. L. R. Apps. 93; 
Alum y. Ashad, 16 Suth. 188; Hulodhur v. Goorco, 90 Suth. 196; Krishnarae 
v. pray 13 Bom. H.C. 85; Sobharam v. Gunga, 2N. W. P. 200; Balaji 
¥. da ont 88; Reasut v. Chorwar, 7 Cal. 470. Bee also Gopal v. Mac- 
Mackin 7 
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have paid their rent to him separately, or agreed to do 80, in 
which case they at all events could not raise the objection. 
Even in such a case, however, it would clearly be open to any 
of the other sharers to intervene, if they considered that their 
rights were heing endangered (f}. And so where one mem- 
her of a Joint Family has laid out money upon any portion 
of the joint estate, he cannot sue his co-sharers for repay- 
ment, inless there has been an express agreement that he 
should be repaid. Otherwise his outlay 1s only a inatter to 
be taken into account on a partition (1). 


On the other hand, where the act of a third party with 
respect to the Joint property has caused any personal and 
special Joss to one of the co-sharers, which does not affect 
the others, he can sue for it separately, and they need not 
be yoned (ry. And it would) seem that one co-sharer may 
sue ta eject a mere trespasser, when his object is te remove 
an intruder from the joint property, without at the same 
thine chamming any special portion of it for hunself (ar). A 


fortiors, a member, of a Jomt Family who has contracted in 


his own name for the benefit of the family, may sue upon 
the contract in thea behalf, without joining the others (7). 


§ 240. The mehts of shareholders cuter xe depend upon 
the view taken by the law which governs them of their 
interest in the property. Tn the early conception of a 
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Kishore v. Joogul, 16 Suth. Wt. S.C. 12 BLL. R. 298 (note); Bhyrab v. Goga- 
ram, V7 Suth. dO8: S.C. 12 B. LL. R. 290 tnore); Annueda v, Nall Coomar, 
40a). 88. Manohar Das ve. Manzar Al, 5 Atl dO. As to cases where the other 
eco-sharers are eolluding with the defaulting tenant, CY Jadu v. Sutherland, 4 
Cal. 656: and Judoo v. Nadtuembines, 7 Cal. 150, 

tt) Ganga v. Saroda, 2 BOL, R. (A.C. 0.) 280, 8,0. 22 Suth. W; Harad. 
huniov, Ram Newar, 7 Suth. 414; Saleehoonissa vo Mahesh, ib. 452: Sree 
Misser vy. Crmedy, 18 Suth. 243, Dinabundhao vy. Dinenath, 1 Suth. 168; by 
BR, Doorga vy. Jampa, 12 BLL. R. 289; S.C. 2) Suth, 46; Rakhal v. Mahtab, 
25 Suth. 221. Of course the co-sharers might agree that the tenant should pay 
each of them a portion of the rent. and would then be entitled to sue separately 
for their respective portions. Chaniv. Moran, 4 Cal. 96; Lootfulhuck v. Gopec. 
Bh Cal. 941. 

{u} Nubkoomar vo Jue Dee, 28.0. 267 (817); Jalaluddaula v. Sumsamud 
yh ae Mad. Dee. of 1860, 161; Auftuseami vy. Subbiramaniya, 1 Mad. H.C 
Su. 

() Gopee v. Ruland, 9 Suth. 979: Chundece v. MacNayhten, 23 Suth. 386. 

() Radha Proshad v. Esuf, 7 Cal. 414. 

(0) Bungsee v, Soadist, 7 Cal. 739. 
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Hindu family the right of any member consisted simply in 
a general right to have the property fairly managed in such 
a manner as to enable himself and his family to be suitably 
maintained out of its proceeds. The duties which he was to 
perform, and the profits which he was to receive, would be 
regulated by the discretion of the head of the family. This 
is at present the case ina Malabar fariead (y). Except so far 
ag it is varied by special agreement or usage, the members of 
a family governed by Mitakashara law are still in much the 
same position (2). In Bengal, where the members hold 
rather as tenants in common than as joint tenants, a greater 
degree of independence is possessed by each (a). There, 
each member is entitled to a full and complete enjoyment 
of his undivided share, in any proper and reasonable man- 
ner, which is not imconsistent with a similar enjoyment by 
the other members, and which does not infringe upon their 
right to an equal disposal and management of the pro- 
perty (>). But he cannot, without permission, do anything 
which alters the nature of the property; as, for instance, 
build upon it. Where such an act is an injury to his eopar- 
ceners the Conrt will, as a matter of discretion, thongh not. 
as a matter of absolute right, direct the removal of the 
building (ec). In exercising this discretion it is material to 
consider, whether the defendant is buildings on land in 
excess of that which would come to him on a partition, and 


(y) Nunigaratu v. Arraniaden, 2 Mad H.O. 12; Subdue Hegadi v. Tongn, 
4 Mad. H. ©, 196. 

(c) See per Lord Westbury, Apporter vy. Ruma Sublaruan, MT. A., p. 89; 
8. Cc. 8 Sath. (P.C.) ts ante, § 26x, 

(a) See per Phear, J., Chuckun v. Poran, 9 Buth. 483; ante, § 270. 

ib) Eshan Chunder ve Nund Coomar, & Suth. 230; Gopre Nishen v. Hem- 
chunder, 18 Suth. 822: Nundun vy. flayd, 99 Suth. i+; Stalkartt v. Gopal, 12 
B. L. R. 197; 8. C. 20 Sath. 168; Watson vo Ram Chand Dutt, 17 1. AL 110. 
And he may lease out jis share, Ram lebul y. Milterjecet, V7 Suth. 420. 

(c) Jankee v. Rukhooree, 8. TD. of 1456, 761; Inderdeonarain vy. Toolseenu- 
rain, &. D. of 1857, 765; Guru Dass v. Bijqya, 1 BLL. RA. C.9.) 168; BC. 
Sub nomine, Gorsodoss v. Bejoy, LO Suth. 171: Sheopersad y, Leela, 12 B.L. R. 
188; 8. C. 20 Suth. 160; (see Lala Aixhirambhar v, Heasarain. 3B. L. R. Appx. 
67; 8. C. 16 Suth. 140 (note), where snch a decree wae refused, and Nobin 
Chunder v. Mohesh Chunder, 12 Bath. 69); Holloway vy. Mahomed, 16 Suth. 
140; 8.C.12 B. L 8.191 (note) Sub nomine, Holloway v. Sheik Wahed ; (see 
apparently confra, Dwarkanath vy. Gopeenath, 16 Bath. 10; 8. C.12 B. L. B. 
I Wee Mehdee y. Anjud, GN. W. P. 259; Rajendro v. Shama Churn, 
‘& Cal. 188. 
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whether on & partition the plaintiff could be adequately 
compensated (d.) And the same rule has been applied 
where an entire change of crops has been introduced, where 
the produce would be valueless unless followed ap by manu- 
facture (+). 


§ 276. There ix nothing to prevent one co-sharer being 
the tenant of all the others, and paying rent to them as 
such. But the mere fact that one member of the family 
holds exclusive occupation of any part. of the property, 
carries with it no undertaking to pay rent, in the absence of 
some agreement to that effect, cither express or implied (f). 
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(a) Paras Ram vy, Sherjit, 9 All. 661; Shuik v. Dorup Singh, 12 All. CF. B.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


DKBTS, 


§ 277. I wave thonght it well to treat the subject of 
Debts, as affecting property, before that of voluntary alien- 
ations, as it illustrates a principle which is constantly recur- 
ring in Hindu law, r7zz., that moral obligations take prece- 
dence of legal rights ; ur, to put the samme idea in different 
words, that legal rights ure taken subject to the discharge 
of moral obligations. 


The hability of one person to pay debts contracted by 
another arises from three completely different sources, which 
must be carefully distinguished. ‘These are—first, the reli- 
gious duty of discharging the debtor from the sin of his 
debts :—s«econdly, the moral duty of paying a debt contract- 
ed by once whose assets have passed into the possession of 
another :—thirdly, the legal duty of paying a debt contract- 
ed by one person as the agent, express or implied, of 
another. Cases may often occur im which more than one of 
these grounds of liability are found co-existing ; but any 
one is sufficient. 


§ 278. The first ground of lability ouly arises in the case 
of a debtor and his own sons and grandsons. In the view 
of Hindu lawyers, a debt is not merely an obligation but a 
sin, the consequences of which follow the debtor into the 
next world. Vribaspati says, “He who having received a 
sum lent or the like, does not repay it to the owner, will be 
born hereafter in his creditor’s house, a slave, a servant, a 
woman, or a quardruped” (a). And Narada says, “ whena 
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devotee, or a man who maintained a sacrificial fire, dies 
without having discharged his debt, the whole merit of his 
devotions, or of his perpetual fire, belongs to his credi- 
tors” (). The duty of relieving the debtor from these evil 
consequences falls on his male descendants, to the second 
generation, and was originally quite independent of the 
receipts of assets. Narada says, “The grandsons shall 
pay the debt. of their grandfather, which having been legi- 
timately inherited by the sons has not been paid by them ; 
the obligation ceases with the fourth descendant (c). 
Fathers desire offspring for their own sake, reflecting, ‘this 
son will redeem me from every dcbt whatsoever due to 
superior and inferior beings.’ Therefore a son begotten 
by him should relinquish his own property, and assiduously 
redeem his father from debt, lest he fall into a region of 
torment” (dj. Viihaspati states a further distinction as to 
the degrees of hability which attached to the descendants. 
“The father’s debt inust be first paid, and next a debt con- 
tracted by the man Iimsclf; but the debt of the paternal 
grandfather must even be paid before either of these. The 
sons must pay the debt of their father, when proved, as 
if it were their own, or with mterest; the son’s son must 
pay the debt of his grandfather, but without interest ; and 
his son shall nyt be compelled to discharge it ;” to which 
the gloss is added, “unless he be heir and have assets” (¢), 
Finally Yaynavalkya adds an exception to these rules: that 
the son is not Hable to pay if the father’s estate is actually 
held by another; as, for instance, if he is from any cause 
incapacitated from succession (f°). 
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a Narada, i. § 19. The text of Maan, xi. § 66, which Jagannatha cites 
(1 Dig. 267) as referning toa money debt, seems to refer to the three debts which 
wre elaewhere spoken of, vis., readiug the Vedas, begetting a son, and perform. 
ing sacrifices. See Mauu, vi. § 36, 37, ix. § 106; Vishuu, xv. § 45. 

(c) ‘This is counted inclusive of the debtor, 1 Dig. 302; Yajuavalkya, ii. § 90. 

(d) Narada, ili. §4—8. According to the Thesawuleme (i. § 7), sons were 
ulao bound to pay their father’s debts, even withont assets. 

(e) 1 Dig. 265; Katyayana, 1 Dig, 801; V. Muy., v. 4, § 17. 

(f) 1 Dig. 270; V. Bay, v.4,§ 16; Katyayana, 1 Dig. 2738. It has been 
held that tlis priuciple of Hindn law dots uct apply to the Numbadri Brah- 
mane of Malabar, who ure governed by a combination of Hinda and Maruma- 
katayem law, Nilakandan v. Madharan,10 Mad. 9. Seeas to their usages. 
Vishnu v, Xrishnan, 7 Mad. 15; Vasudevan v. Secretary of State, 11 Mad, 157. 
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Pare. 878.) LIABILITY OF SON LIMITED TO ASSETS. 


§ 279. The liability to pay the father’s deht arises from 
the moral and religious obligation to rescne him from the 
penalties arising from the non-payment of his debts. And 
this obligation equally compels the son to carry ont what 
the ancestor has promised for religious purposes (gq). Tt 
follows, then, that when the debt creates no sneh moral 
obligation the son is not bound to repay it, even though he 
possess assets. This arises in two cases, Let, when the debt 
is of an immoral character; 2nd. when it is of a ready-money 
character. 


“The sons are not compellable to pay sums due by their 
father for spiritnons liquors, for losses at play, for promises 
made without any consideration, or under the influence of 
lust or of wrath ; or sums for which he was a surety (except 
in the cases hefore mentioned), or a fine or a toll, or the 
balance of either,” nor generally, “any debt for a cause 
repugnant to good morals”? fh). Jagannatha denies that a 
son is not hable for the debts of his father as snrety, and 
says with much reason, that if by a toll is meant one pay- 
able at a wharf or the like, that is a cause consistent with 
usage and good morals and it onght to he paid (7). Another 
meaning of the word © Culka,” translated tol], is a nuptial 
present, given as the price ofa bride, and this has been 
determined not to be repavable by the son, apparently on 
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fa) Katvayana, 1 Dig, 299. 

(th) Vrihasnati. Gautama. 1 Dig BAS: Vease, th. 8055 VYuinavalkean, ob. 337; 
Kat vavana. th 800, 800: 9 W MoeN. 910 Ae towharoreimmornl dahte, see 
Rudree Lalli v, Kanter, 2% Suth. 6a. Waled Hassein vv. Nankan, O% Sath. 8? - 
Luchmii ve Arman, 2 Cal, OTR: FCW Suth 49. Seras Buner Noer v, Shan 
Proghad, 6T. A. B88: S.C Cal VAS: Sitaram ¢ Zafin Sevsh & ALL 931. A 
decree against a father for money which be had eriminally niieappropriated 
doen not. hind his son’s estate aa being n debt whieh they ware bound to pay. 
Mahahir Prasad v. Rasdeo Sinah, G AY It. The anne of proving that the 
deht. was contrmeted for an immoral or legal parnose lea npon thas who 
allege it. and the onus is not discharged by ahoawtng that the father ved an 
extravagant or immoral life. Rhashut Pershad v, Qiria Noer, 1B T. A. 99; 8. 
CLUB Cal 717: Chintamanrar v, Hashinath, 14 Rom. 220. 

(1) 1 Dig, 804, ace. Mann, vit. 3159, 160. Aw regards anratyahin, the gon’a 
liability has heen exoressly affirmed. Moolehund vy. Krishna, Bellunia, 64 
Sitaramauva v. Venkatramanna, 11 Mad. 83 As regarda finer, the reason ia 
given ‘ that a aon is not liable for a penalty incnrrad by his father in exniation 
of an offence; for neither sine nor the expiation of them ara hereditary.” 
Nhanee v. Huraeram, 1 Ror. 90 "1015 aualogons to the principle of English 
Law that an action for a tort does not survive. 
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LIABILITY TO PAY DEBTS, {Chap. 1, 


the ground that it constitutes the essence of one of the 
unlawful forms of marriage (k). Sir Thomas Strange takes 
the term in its natural signification, aud explains the non- 
liability on the ground that such payments are of a ready- 
money character, for which no credit is, or at all events 
ought to be given (J). 


It also follows that the obligation of the son to pay the 
debt is not founded on any assumed benefit to himself, or to 
the estate, arising from the origin of the debt; still less is 
that obligation affected by the nature of the estate, which 
has descended to the son, as being ancestral, or self-acquired. 
“Unless the debt was of such a nature that it was not the 
duty of the son to pay it, the discharge of it, even though it 
affected ancestral estate, would still be an act of pious duty 
intheson. By the Hindu law, the freedom of the son from 
the obligation to discharge the father’s debt has reference 
to the nature of the debt, and not to the nature of the estate, 
whether ancestral or acquired by the creator of the debt? (m). 


§ 280. The law as adinimistered in our Courts, in all the 
provinces except Bombay, has for many years held that the 
heir is only liable to the extent of the assets he has inherited 
from the person whose debts he is ealled on to pay (7). 
But as soon as the property is inherited a hability pro tanto 
arises, and is not removed by the subsequent loss or des- 
truction of the property, and still less, of course, by the 
fact that the heir has not chosen to possess himself of it, or 
has alienated it after the death (0). In Bombay, however, 
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(k) Neshow Rao v. Naro, 2 Bor. 198 S215). ft) 1 &trm. A. L. 166. 

(m) Hunoomanpersaud v. Mt. Rabooec, 6 M. 1. 4. 421; 8.C 18 Sath. 81, 
(note); Girdharee Lall v. Kantoo Lall, 1 1. A. 321; 8. C. 14 BLL. R. 187; 
8. C. 22 Ruth, 66; Sura; Bunst Noer v. Sheo Proshad, 61. A. 88; 8.C. 5 Cal. 
148; Muttayan Chetty v Sangtli, 9 J. A. 198; Narnvanasami v, Samidas, 
6 Mad. 293; BRhagbut Pershad v. Giria Koer, 15 1. A. 99; 8.C. 18 Cal. 717. 

(n} Rayappa v Alt Sahib, 2 Mad. H.C. 886; Naruppan +. Versyal, 4 Mad. 
H.C. 1; Aga Hajee v. Juggut, Montr. 272; Timonnak v. Mudden, tb. 297; 
Dyamonee v, Brindabun, 8. D. of 1856, 97; Kunhva vy. BukAtawar, 1 N. W. 
P. (8.D.) 8; Ponnappa v. Pappurayyangar, 4 Mad. pp. 9, 21,45; 8. 0.8 Ind. 
eee oF 

0) Kas v. Buchireddi, Mad. Dee. of 1860, 78: Unnopoornav. Gunga, 2 Buth. 
906 ; Keval Bhaghvan v. Ganpati, 8 Bom. 220; Girdharlal v. Bat Bhiv, ibid. 809. 


Bares, 879-981.) EVIDENCE AND NATUBS OF ASSETS. 


the stricter rnle was applied, that a son was hable to pay 
his father’s debts with interest, and a grandson those of 
his grandfather without interest, even though no assets had 
been inherited; but the Courts held that the rights of the 
creditor could only be enforced against the property of the 
descendant, and not against his person (p). But in that 
presidency, also, the law has, by legislation, been brought 
into conformity with the more equitable rule observed else- 


where. (q). 


§ 281. As regards the onus of proof that assets have come 
to the hands of the heir, it has been ruled by the Madras 
High Court, that the plaintiff must in the first instance give 
suchevidenceas would proad facie afford reasonable grounds 
for an inference that assets had, or ought to have, come to 
the hands of the defendant. Kut when the plaintiff has 
laid this foundation for his case, it will then he on the 
defendant to show that the amount of the assets is not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the plaintiffs claim, or that they were of 
such a nature that the plaintiff was not entitled to be satis- 
fied out of them, (r) or that there never were any assets, 
or that they have been duly administered and disposed of 
in satisfaction of other clanns. ‘Phe mere fact of a certiticate 
having been taken out was held not to be even proma facie 
evidence of the possession of assets, But the Court refused 
to offer any opimen whether the saine rule would apply since 
the Stamp Act, which made it necessary that the amount of 
assets to be administered under the certificate should be 
apparent from it («). As to the duubt expressed by the 
High Court as to the effect of the stamp, itis probable that 
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(p} Prancullubh v. Deocriatin, Rom. Sel. Rep. 4; Hurbojce v. Hurgovind, 
Beliasie, 76; Narasimhurav v, Antaj, 2 Bom. H.C. 64. 

{q) Bombay Act VII of 1666 Hindus liability for ancestor's debts), Sakha. 
remy. Gorind, 10 Bom. H. U. 661; Udaram vy. lianu, 1) Bum. UH. U, 76, Ip 
Bombay the Courts appear etill to hold that the creditor ia entitled to obtain 
u decree with costs aguinet the son as legal representative of the father for the 
debts of the latter, though the decree cannot be enforced without proot of 
assets, Lallu Bhagwan v. Tribhusan Motiram, 13 Bom. 653. {t seeme bard, 
cinta that the sun should be put to the cost of proving a merely worthless 
claim. 

(r) Erishnaya v. Chinnaya,7 Mad. 597. 

(8) Kottalav, Shangara, 8 Mad. H. ©. 161; Joogul v. Kalec, 35 Ruth. $96. 
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they would have given the same decision had it been neces- 
sary to decide the point. The primary object of a certificate 
is to collect debts, and the stamp would be assessed on the 
value of these. But this would be no evidence that the 
assets had been realised. a 


fee cuele gk § 282. Another very important question which has lately 
property. been much discussed is this; where property has descended 


from father to son, is the whole, or any lesser part, of such 
property to be treated as assets which are Hable to be taken 
mm payment of the father’s debts’ In Bengal no such 
question could arise, as the myhts of the sen come into 
existence for the first tine on the father’s death. He takes 
the ancestor's property strictly as heir, and all that he so 
tukes is necessarily assets of him from whom it descends 
(§ 235). But tas different im districts governed by the 
Mitakshara. There each son takes at his birth a co-ordinate 
interest with his father tall ancestral property held by the 
latter, and on the death of the father the son takes, not as 
his her, but by survivorship, the father’s interest simply 
lapsing, and so enlarging the shares of his descendants 
(§ 220, 246). [tas evident then that three views might be 
taken of the son's lability. df ursf; that it only attached to 
{the separate, or self-acquired, property of the father, which 
ithe sou strictly took as his heir. Second/y; that it attached 
to that share of the joint property which, according to the 
rulings in Madras and Bombay (§ 330—335), a father can 
dispose of in his htetume. Thirdly; that it apphed to the 
Whole property in the hands of the father as representing 
the Jomt Faunly. After some coutlict of decisions the last 
view has recently been decided to be the correct one, in a 
case where the property was of the ordinary partible 
character (/) ; and the same rule was applied by the Privy 
Council where the estate was an ancient inpartible polliem 
of the nature of a Raj (u.) 
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(ft) Ponnappa v. Pappuvayyangar, 4 Mad. 1,8. C. 3 lod. Jur. Supplement ; 
Sheo Proshad vy. dung Buhadur, 9 Cal. 8&8. 

(u) Muttayan Chettt v. Sungdi, 9 1. A. 198, reversing S.C, 3 Mad. 370; 
Sivagiri ¥. Tirucrengauda, 7 Mad. 889, 


Paras; 262-283.) LIABILITY OF SON, 
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§ 283. The liability of the son is stated by the old writers Lisbility arises 


to arise not only after the actual death of the father, but 
after his civil death, as when he has become an anchoret, 
or when he has been twenty years abroad, in which case his 
death may be presumed, or when he is wholly immersed in 
vice, which is explained by Jagannatha as indicating a state 
of combined insolvency and insolence, in which the father 
being devoted to sensual gratifications, gives up all attempts 
to satisfy his creditors, and sets them at defiance (cv). And 
~so when the father is suffering from some incurable disease, 
or is mad, or ix extremely aged (uw). But Dimagine that no 
suit could now be brought directly aguiust sons, based solely 
on their hability to pay the debt of their father, until he 
was either actually or civilly dead, so that the estate had 
legally vested in the sons. Ina Madras case where a son, 
living apart from his father, was sued for lus father’s debt 
during the lite of the latter, the Pandits being questioned 
as to his lability rephed, ° The Hindu law-books, Vijnanes- 
vareyum, ete., do not declare that the debt contracted by 
a person shall be discharged by his wife and son, while the 
said person is alive, ts residing in lis own village, und is 
stil capable of carrying on business” (r). And ina later 
case, Where the plant? sought to recover frum the wife and 
brothers of the obligor of a bond, uot on the ground of any 
personal liabihty, but as the representatives of the obligor, 
who was supposed to be dead, the Court held that no suit 
could be mamtained before the lapse of the time which 
raised the legal presumption of the death of the obligor, 
nnless there was proof of special circumstances which wars 


ranted the inference uf the death within a shorter period (y), 


In Bombay a son had takena share of the ancestral property 


te 


by partition with his father, and held it as separate property 
for twenty years. A suit was brought against the son. 
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(v) Vishou, 1 Dig. 266; Yajuavalkya, tb, 268; 2 Stra. H. L. 277; 2 W. 
MacN. 282. we dia Chae a 

(w) Katyayana ; Vribaspati, 1 Dig. 277, 278. 

(2) Chennapah v. Vhellamanah, Mad, Vee, of 1851, p. 33. 

ty) oe v. Veriyal, 4 Mad. H.C, 1. Hers, however, the supposed lia 
bility rested on possession of the estate, 
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daring his father’s life to compel him to pay a debt of his 
father out of his share. The Poona Shastri gave his 
opinion that the son was liable, on the ground that “the 
expression ‘incurable disease’ is to be understood as re- 
ferring to disease either mental or bodily, and a father 
having the anxiety of his debts in his mind may be 
considered as suffering from mentul disease, and therefore 
it is binding on his son to discharge them.” On appeal the 
Shastri of the Sudr Adawlut stated in his futwah “that if 
a son has taken possession of his share of the ancestral 
property, and a release has been passed, and if his father be 
free from any incurable disease, the father’s debt cannot be 
recovered from the share allotted to his son,” also, “that 
during the father’s lifetime, his son is not obliged to liqui- 
date his father’s debts.” ‘This futwah was accepted by the 
Sudr Adawlut, and a decision was passed exempting the 
property of the son from hability (2). 


§ 2384. Where the son is sued after his father’s death for 
the payment of his father’s debts, itis, as already observed, 
utterly immaterial whether the debts had been contracted 
for the benefit of the family, or for the sole use of the 
father, provided, im the latter case, they were not of an 
immoral character (a). The Madras Court fer sume time 
struggled agwinst the full appheation of this doctrine, on 
the ground that it would enable the father indirectly to 
make the family property lable to w greater extent than 
that to which he cuuld have affected it by any direct act in 
his lifetime. ‘Their views were, however, overruled by the 
Judicial Committee. The facts of the case were as follows: 
the holder of an impartible estate m Madras contracted 
certain debts for necessary purposes previous to the birth 
of his son, Subsequently he contracted other debts which 
were found by both Courts to be neither necessary nor 
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(s) dimrut v. Trimbuck, Bom. Sel. Rep. 218. See Ponnappa v. Pappuray. 
Kenge, praea pp. 13, 18, 26; Gurusams v. Chinna Mannar, 5. Mad. a7, Pp 


(a) Ante, t £70; Udaram y. Ranu, li Bom. H. C. 76, 8&8; Geburdhon vy, 
Singeasur, 7 Cal, 53. 
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Paras. 263-365.) LIABILITY OF SON. 


beneficial to the family. For these he was sued in 1867, 
and to satisfy the decree he entered into an ‘arrangement 
for payments by instalments, hypothecating part of his 
Zemindary as security for the debt. Upon default of pay- 
ment this portion of the Zemindary was attached during 
his life. Upon his death the Court released the attachment. 
The creditor then sued the son and successor of his original 
debtor for the double purpose of restoring the attachment, 
and of making the entire property liable for payment of 
his debt. The High Court held that the estate was liable 
for so much of the debt as was contracted for necessary 
purposes, but refused to make it liable to any extent for the 
remainder of the debt contracted subsequent to the birth of 
the son, and not for the benetit of the family. Ou appeal 
the Privy Council refused to restore the attachment upon 
the portion of the estute which was specifically pledged, but 
held that the whole estate was hable in the hands of the 
heir for all the debts, which though neither necessary nor 
beneficial to hin were free from any taint of immorality (6). 


§ 285. The principle of these decisions has recently re- 
ceived a considerable extension by its application by the 
Privy Council to cases where the father has mortgaged or 
sold the family property to liquidate his private debts, or 
where it has been sold in execution of decrees against him 
for such debts. Where such transactions affect a larger 
share of the property than his own interest in it, the 
result evidently is that the sons are compelled indirectly 
to discharge during the father’s life an obligation which 
in strictness only attaches upon them at his death. The 
body of law deducible from the rulings of the Judicial 
Committee seems to rest upon a series of exceptions to a 
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(b) Muttayan Chetti v. Sangili, 3 Mad. 370; 8 C. on appeal, 9 1. A. 128, 
following Girdharee Lall vy. Kantoo Lall. 1. A. $21; 8.0.14 B. TL. BR. 187, 
§. O. 22 Buth. 66; Suraj Bunst Koer v. Sheo Proshad, 65. A. 88; 8.0. 8 Cul. 
148; and affirming Ponnappav. Pappurayuangar, 4 Maid. 1. Where the father’s 
pr y has fallen to the son by survivorship, the liability of the latter must 
be enforced by fresh suit, and not by exeontion of tha decree against the 
father, aniess it had been enforced by attach ment daring his life, in which case 
it becomes a charge upon the estate, Venkataramay Senthivelu, 13 Mad. 265, 
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general rule. The general rule is that no member of an 
undivided family can ky any process appropriate to his 
own benefit a larger portion of the family property than 
the share he would obtain on partition. The exception is, 
that where the father has incurred a debt which wonld 
bind his son, the creditor can obtain satisfaction of the 
debt, either by conveyance from the father, or by a decree 
of Court, to the extent of even the whole family property. 
And this is subject to a farther exception, that a creditor 
who wishes to enforce his claim against the interests of the 
sons, must show that he intended to do so by his proceedings 
in execution, or that he believed he was doing so by the, 
form of the conveyance which he received. The first branch 
of these special rules was decided hy the Privy Council 
under the following circumstances. Certain property des- 
cended from Kunhya Tall to his two sons, Bhikaree and 
Bhujrung. The former of the two had ason, Kantoo, The 
family was governed by Mithila law, and therefore, the pro- 
perty being ancestral, Kantoo acquired an interest in it by 
his birth. Subsequently to his birth Bhikaree executed a 
bond, upon which judgment was obtained, and his share of 
the property was attached, To pay off this judgment a 
portion of the property was sold by both brothers. It does 
not appenr that Bhikaree’x bond was in anv respect for the 
benefit of the fanuly, or that the sale of the property was 
for the family benefit, except in so far as it went to satisfy 
the decree, and except as to a small portion which was 
applied in payment of Government revenue. Kantoo Lal? 
sued to set aside the sale, as not having heen made for his 
benefit or with his consent. A similar suit was brought by 
Mahabeer, the son of Bhujrung. The High Court dismissed 
Mahabeer’s suit, on the ground that he was not born at the 
time the deed of sale was executed, but awarded to Kantoo 
Lall one-half of his father’s share. The Privy Council re- 
versed this decree. They remarked in their judgment, “ It 
is said that they (Bhikaree and Bhujrung) could not sell the 
property, because before the deed of sale was executed, Kan- 
too Lall was born, and hy reason of his birth, under the 
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Mithila law, he had acquired an interest in that property. 
Now it is important to consider what was the interest which 
Kantoo Lall acquired. Did he gain such an interest in this 
property as prevented it from being liable te pay a debt 
which his father had contracted 7 If his father had died, and 
had left him as his heir, and the property had come into his 
hands, could he have said that because this was ancestral: 
property which descended to dus father from his grand- 
father, it was not hable at all to pay tis father’s debts 1 
They then quoted the passage above referred to (G MLE A. 
421, § 279) and proceeded, “ that is an authority to show 
that ancestral property which descended toa father under 
the Mitakshara law is not exempted from diability. to pay 
his debts because a sonis born to him. Tt would be a pious 
duty on the part of the son to pay his father’s debts, and 
it being the pious duty to pay his father’s debts, the ances- 
tral property, in which the son, as the som of his father, 
neyures an interest by birth, is hable to the father’s debts. 
The rule is, as stated by Lord Justice Aarght Bruce, “ the 
freedom of the son from the oblivation to discharge the 
father’s debt has respect to the nature of the debt, and not 
tu the nature of the estate, whether ancestral or acquired 
by the creator of the debt.’ [Cas necessary, therefore, to 
see What was the nature of the debt for the payment of 
Which it was necessary to raise money hy the sale of the 
property in question, Tf the debt of the father bad been 
contracted for an inunoral purpose, the son might not have 
been under any pious obligation to pay it; and he might 
possibly object to those estates which bad come to the father 
as ancestral property bemg made liable to the debt. That 
was not the case here. {t was not shown that the bond 
upon which the decree war obtained was given for an 
InMnoral purpose: it was a boud given upparently for an 


advance of money, npon which an action was brought. Theo! 
bond had been substantiated in w Court of Justice ; there’ 


was nothing tu show that it was given for an immoral pur- 
pose ; and the holder recovered # decree upun it. There 
is no suggestion either that the bond, or the decree, was 
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LIABILITY TO PAY DEBTS, (Chap. 3X, 
obtained benamer for the benefit of the father, or merely 
fur the purpose of enabling the father to sell the family 
property, and raise money for his own purpose. On the 
contrary, it was proved that the purchase-money for the 
estate was paid into the bankers of the father, and credit 
was given to them with the bankers for the amount, and 
that the money was applicd partly to pay off the decree, 
partly to pay off a balanee which was due from the father 
to the bankers, and partly to pay Government revenue ; and 
then there was some sinall portion of which the application 
was not accounted for, Butaitas not because a sinall portion 
is nnacconnted for that the son has a right to turn out the 
hone fide purchaser who gave value for the estate, and to 
recover possession of if with mesne profits. Even if there 
Was Ho necessity to raise the whole purchase-money, the 
sale would not be wholly void” (e), 

S$ 286.0 This decision has been followed in numerous cases 
from all the Presidencies, where sales or mortgages by a 
father for the purpose of satisfying antecedent debts of his 
own, Which were neither immoral on the one hand, nor 
beveticial te the family on the other, have been held to bind 
the sous’ and grandsons’ share in the property as well as the 
father’s share (/). ‘Phe Bengal Court, however, takes 
distinction which seems to be pecuhar to itself. They hole 
that such a transaction ts valid agaist the other member: 
of the family as bem “an alienation for the performance 
of indispensable dunes within the meaning of para. 29 
Chap. J, $ 1 of the Mitakshara.” But they also hold tha 
even such an ahenation, though it binds minors, canno 
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Girdhuree Lal vy. hantoo Lalf, 1 1. A. 321, 830; 8.C. 14 B. 1. Re 187 


(«) 
S$... 82 Sath. 54; Sura; Bunsi Acer vy. Sheo Proshad, 61. A, 88;8.C.5Ca 


148, See these cures discussed. W. & B. 646. 

td) Muddun Gopal vo Mt Gowrunbutly, 15 B. lL. BR. 2655 8. C. 23 Sutl 
BO5; Adimmontv. Chawdhru, 3 Cal. by Ponrnappe v. Pappurayyangar, 4 Ma 
1; Ganaulw ve Ancha, + Mad. 73; Narayana vo Narso, 1 Bom. 262: p 
eurian, Lakshinan v. Satyabhamabai, 2 Bum. 498; Hastur v. Appa, § Bor 
G22; Darsuve Kika meajit, & All. 125; Sadashivy Dinkar vo Dinkar Naraya 
6 Bom. 520; Ramplal Singh v. Deg Narain, § Cal. 517; 8. C.10C. L, BR. 4a 
Feliivammal vo Katha Chetty, 5 Mad, 61; Fakirchand vy. Afotichand, 7 Boi 
438; Trindak Balkrishua v. Narayan Damodar, 8 Bom. 481; Ponnappa 
Pappurayyangar, 9 Mad, $43; Koer Hasmal vy. Sunder Das, 11 Cal, 896, 
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bind adults without their consent express or implied. Con- 
sequently, that a sale or mortgage by a father to satisfy his 
antecedent debt cannot per se bind his adult sons, though 
it would bind any who were minors at the time (e). Prac- 
tically, however, the Court scems to get rid of its own dis- 
tinction by holding that even in such a case, © the property 
would be bound; not indeed by virtue of the mortgage but 
by virtue of the father’s debt antecedent to the suit being 
enforceable against the joint ancestral estate and therefore 
against the mortgaged property as part of at. Stmetly 
speaking, perhaps, the suit should be in the form of a suit 
upon the mortgage as against the father, and upen the 
debt as an anteeedent debt as avaimest the interests of the 
sons in the joint ancestral estate. Bat this would be merely 
matter of form’? (fj). Similarky, thongh the Bengal Court 
holds that the rote laid down ly Gurdharce ball vo Keatoo 
Lall only applies where the sale or mortgage was made in 
consideration of a debt antecedent to the transaction pur- 
porting to deal with the property (4), they practically arrive 
at the same result in cases where there has been no antece- 
dent debt, by holding that the money, which is the consider- 
ation for the sale or mortgage, constitutes a debt to the 
purchaser or mortgagee, which, ina suit properly framed 
against the son, might be enforced by a decree directing 
the debt to be raised out of the whole ancestral estate, 
including the mortgaged property, and this whether the 
son Was a minor oranadult at the time of the transaction (4), 


§ 287. Wherea father has sold or mortgaged the family 
property for an antecedent debt, not of an immoral or 
illegal character, it seems now quite settled that a sale 
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(e} Upooroap vy. Lalla Bandhjee, 6 Cul. 749, 753; nee Muthoora 7. Bootun, 13 
Buth. 3); eontra, PAnlchand v. Mansingh, 4 All. 309. 


(f)} Laljeev. Fakeer, @ Cal. 185, 138. Sea Baso Koner vy. Hurry Dass, 


9 Cal. 495. 

(9) Supra (uote f) 6 Cal. 1388; Hanuman Kamat v. Dowlut Munder, 10 
raat Na Singh v. Deo Narain, & All. 279; Arunachela v. Muntsawmy, 
; . 8Y. 

(h) Luchman v. Giridhur, 5 Ca). 855, (F. B.); Gunga Prosad vy. Ajudhia, 8 
Cal. 181; Contra, Jamna +. Nain Sukh, 9 All. 493. 
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under a decree against him enforcing sucit a transaction 
will bind his sons, even thongh they have not been made 
parties to the snit (/). The reason for this appears to be 
that the right of the purchaser or mortgagee was complete 
by means of the transfer made to him by the father, and 
did not require the decree to give it validity against his 
sons. The only effect of the decree is to give the stamp of 
gennineness to the demand, and to direct the mode in which 
the transaction is fo be earried ont. Where the Court 
enforces a mortvage by directing a sale of “the right title 
and interest” of the mortgagor, these words may “include 
the entire interest which he had authority to mortgage at 
the time he executed the deed of mortgage, as distingnished 
from the share of the judgment debtor which was available 
to creditors generally at the date of the attachment” (A). 
Hence where the deeree would deprive the sons of any right 
which they would possess, not inconsistent with the vah- 
dity of the mortgage, as for instance the right to redeem, 
the Madras High Court holds that this right is not taken 
away from them by a deeree te which thev are not a 
party (1). The Pheh Court of Bombay had oceasion to 
consider the same question ina case where there had been 
a partition between father and sons after the mortgage and 
before suit. They refrained from deciding the general ques- 
tion as to the effect of snch a decree against the father alone 
in binding the sons. They considered it quite clear that after 
the partition the father could not be treated as representing 
the interests of his sons in the suit, and that, therefore, the 
right to redeem was unaffected by the decree (im). 
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(1) Suraj Bunesi Noer vy, Shee Pershad Singh, 61. A. 8&8; 8. C.5 Cal. 148; 
Pontappa v. Poppuvayuangar, 4 Mad. 1; 9 Mad 348: Srinarasa v. Yelaya, 5 
Mad. 251: Ramphal Singh v. Des Narain, 8 Cal. 517; Krishnamma v. Perumal, 
8 Mad. 388; Sadashiv Dinkar v. Dinkar Narayan, 6 Bom, 3520; Hurdey Narain 
v. Rooder Perkash, UE. A. 26,98; 8.0.10 Cal. 626; Busamal vy Maharaj Singh, 
8 All. 205, Suudraraja vy. Janannada, 4 Mad. Vl The decisions of the Privy 
Council iu Simbhu Nath v. Golab Singh, and Pettachi Chetty v. Sivagiri Zemin- 
dar, V4. A. 77,84, rested on grounds which are stated, post, § 204, 295. 

(ky Fer euriam, 8 Bom, p 486, 4 Mad. p. 65,17 1. A., p. 16. 

(1) Ponnappa v. Pappurayyanaar, 4 Mad. 1, 69. The High Court of Bengal 
a eea to have taken the same view in Ramphul Singh v. Deg Narain, 8 Cal. 
pP a, 


(m) Trimbak Baltrishna vy. Narayan Damodar, 8 Bom. 481. 
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§ 288. After much conflict of decision in the Indian 
Courts, arising from a misunderstanding of certain cases 
which will bo referred to hereafter, it is now settled that the 
sons may be bound by proper proceedings taken by the 
creditor against the father to enforce a mere money debt due 
by him, although the sons are not made parties to the suit. 
The leading case upon this point is that of Mnuddux Tha- 
koar v. Kantoo Lall (x). The facts of that case were as 
follows. Kunhya Lall died in 1843 leaving two sons Bhi- 
karee and Bujrung. Kantoo Lall, the son of Bhikaree, was 
born in 1844.0 Tn 1855 Bhikarce and Bajrang borrowed 
Rs, 3,940 from Mt. Asmutanissa and others, and executed 
a bond for the amount, in which they hypotheeated certain 
specitied Mousahs of the jomt family property. In 1857 
the bondholders obtained a decree against Bhikaree and 
Bujrung in these terms:  “ Plamtffs sne defendants for 
the recovery of Rs. 3,540 under a bond duly registered, 
and Rs. 1,189 interest thereon from date of bond to 
date of suit at one per cent. aggregating Rs, 4,729.7? An 
acknowledgment by defendants was recited, and it was 
“ ORDERED that this suit be decreed to plaintiffs according to 
acknowledgment filed by defendants. The plaintiffs do re- 
cover from defendants the money claimed with costs and in- 
terests from the date of suit to that of realisation.” It is 
evident that though the plaintiffs might have sued to enforce 
the hypothecation as such, they chose to treat the bond as 
a mere money claim, upon which they sought # simple 
decree for mney. Kantoo Lall who was then of full age 
was not made a party to the suit, nor was Maheabeer, an 
infant son of Bujrung, who was born after 1856. In 1839 
the right, title and interest of the judgment. debtors in cer- 
tain specified prope rties was sald in execution of the decree, 
and was purchased by a benamidar for Muddun Thakoor. 
Judging froin the names of the properties it would appear, 
that although most of those which were hypothecated in 
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(n) 11. A. 321,333; 8.C. 14 8. L. R. 187; 8.C, 22 Sath. 56. The facts of 
the case are not set out in the report, but are fully atated by the Chief Justice 
of Madrag (9 Mad %47) from a personal examination of the original reecrd, 
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1855 were sold under the execution, yet some which were 
hypothecated were not sold, and some which were sold 
had not been hypothecated. The whole execution appears 
to have proceeded upon the footing of an ordinary money 
decree, and not of a mortgage. Kantoo Lall sued Muddun 
Thakoor to recover the whole property, a relief to which he 
would have been entitled if his share had been improperly 
sold (§ 340). The High Court of Bengal awarded him 
the share to which he would have been entitled on parti- 
tion. This decree was reversed by the Judicial Comnuttee. 
The jadgment followed that in Girdhar Lall’s case (¥ 285) 
of which it formed part. [t rested on the principle laid 
down in that case that, “Ir would be a pious duty on the 
part of the sou to pay his father’s debts and it bemg the 
pious duty of the son te pay his father’s debts, the ances- 
tral property, in which the son, asthe son of his father, ae- 
quires an interest by birth, is liable to the father’s debts.” 
It apphed that principle to the particular case by sayings 
“Tt has already been shown that if the decree was a pro- 
per one, the interest of the sons as well as the interest of 
the fathers in the property, although it was ancestral, were 
hable for the payment of the father’s debts.’ Their Lord- 
ships were of opinion that in favonr of the auction pur- 
chaser the propriety of the sale must be assumed, It has 
been suggested (7) that the decree in Muddun Thakoor’s 
case was given on the footing of a mortgage, or at all events 
that the Privy Council acted on that view. J think it is 
quite clear that such a supposition wonld have been a 
inistake, and that there is no reason to suppose that their 
Lordships were under any misapprehension, 


§ 289. This case again has been approved and followed 
to its full extent by the Judicial Committee in more recent 
cases. In the case of Suraj Bunsi v. Sheo Pershad, their 
Lordships quote Muddun Thakoor’s case with approval, and 
cite it as one “that where joint ancestral property 
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(o) By Kernan, Offg. C. J., 9 Mad. 196. 
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has passed out of a joint family, either under a conveyance 
executed by a father, in consideration of an antecedent debt, 
or in order to raise money to pay off an antecedent debt, or 
under a sale in execution of a decree for the father’s debt, 
his sons, by reason of theiy duty to pay their father’s debts, 
cannot recover that property unless they show that the 
debts were contracted for immoral purposes, and that the 
purchasers had notice they were so contracted ” (p). 


§ 200. These rules are subject, ax already stated (§ 285) 
to w further exception, of which the first branch is that the 
creditor, who wishes to enforce his claim against the inter- 
ests of the sons, must show that hie mtended to do so by his 
proceedings inexecution, ‘Phe leading case npon this point 
Is that of Deenudyal ve Jugdeep Narain (q). Phere Toofans 
Singh, the father of the respondent, being mdebted to the 
appellant to the amount of Rs. 5,000, executed to him a 
Bengal) mortgage bond for securing the repayment of that 
sum with interest. The appellant afterwards put that bond 
in sit, and obtaimed a decree agaist Toofant Singh for 
Rs. 6,323. The decree was an ordinary decree for money, 
and no proceedings were taken to enforce it against the pros 
perty specially hypothecated. So far the case seems identi- 
cal with that of Muddun Thakoor, Six years after decree, 
the appellant caused “the mghts and proprietary and Mo- 
kurruri title and share of Toofam the judgment debtor,” m 
the joint family property to be sold for the amount then 
alleged to be duc, and bought it himself and pot mito posses- 
sion of the whole. The son then sued tu recover the whole 
property, on the ground that being under Mitukshara law 
the joint property of his father and himself, it could not be 
sold for his father’s debts, which were incurred without any 
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(p) 6 1. A. 83, yp. LO ; S.C. 5 Cal. 144, Pp Wels followed Bhaygbut Perahad v. 
Girja Koer, 15 1. 4.99; 8.0.15 Cal.717 ; Meenakshi Noidov v. Fmonnudikanaka, 
161. A.1;8.C.12 Mad. 142. 

(9) 41. A. 267; 8.C. 3 Cal. 198. Some of the facts of this case are more 
fully eet out by Mr. Justice Mitter in 8 oe 908 than they are in the Privy 
Council report. See also Jugdeep v. Deendyal, 12 B. L. BR. 100, the case 
appealed from, : 
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necessity. An issue was recorded as to whether Toofant 
Singh borrowed from the defendant under a legal necessity 
vr not, No special issue was recorded as to whether the debt 
was of an immoral character, though evidence to that effect 
was given as bearing ou the question of necessity. The 
Original Court appears to have considered that it could not 
go behind the order of ale, and that as that purported only 
to deal with the interests of Toofani Singh, the son was 
entitled to possession of the other moiety. The Zillah 
Judge dismissed the suit, being of opinion that a legal 
necessity was made out, that therefore the debt was binding 
on the son, and his share as well as the father’s was hable 
for the debt. ‘This finding of fact was binding on the 
High Court. on special appeal. It held, however, upon the 
construction of the sale proceedings that the purchaser 
could get nothing more than what was put up to sale, ¢7z., 
the rights and share of Toofani Singh. They further were 
of opinion that such an interest was not saleable onder 
Mitakshara law ($329) and therefore decreed for the plain- 
tiff. ‘This was treated by the Judicial Committee as “ the 
first and principal question,” and after an elaborate examin- 
ation of the anthorties they decided that the father’s 
interest could be sold, so as to enable the purchaser at the 
exeention sale to compel sucha partition as the debtor mght 
have compelled, if no sale had taken place. In dealing with 
the conclusive finding of the Allah Judge that the debt. was 
contracted under a legal necessity, the Judicial Committee 
say This issue, however, scems to their Lordships to be 
immaterial to the present suit, because whatever may have 
been the nature of the debt, the appellant cannot be taken 
to have acquired by the execution sale more than the right, - 
title and interest of the judgment debtor. If he had sought 
to go further, and to enforce the debt against the whole 
property, and the co-sharers there who were not parties 
lo the bond, he ought to have framed his suit accordingly, 
and have made those co-sharers parties to it. By the pro- 
veedings which he took he could not get more than what 
was seized and sold in execution, viz., the right, title and 
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interest of the father. If any authority be required for 
this proposition, it is sufficient to refer to the cases of 
Nugender Chunder Ghose v. Srimutty Kaminee Dosxee, and 
Barjun Doobey v. Brij Bhookun Lall” (rv). The result was 
that the son was held entitled to recover the whale pro- 
perty, subject to a declaration that the purchaser had 
acquired the share of Toofani Singh, and was entitled ta 
have that share ascertained by partition (4). 


§ 291, This case was followed in the Privy Council by 
that of Hurdey Narain vy Rooder Perkash (0). The facts 
there were exactly the same ax in Deeulyal’s case; ci, 4 
decrees for a money debt against the father followed by 
execution against “whatever rights and interests the said 
judgment debtor had” in the property sold. Here the 
Judicial Committee, agreving with the High Coart, held on 
the authority of Deendyal ve Jugdeep Narain that the 
interest purchased by the creditor was only “the rmght 
which the father, the debtor, would have to a partition, 
and what would come to him apon the partition.” The 
cases of (rirdharee Lull v. Kantoo Lall, and of Suraj Bunatv. 
Sheo Pershad were cited in argument, but net m the judg- 
ment. No doubtit was in reference to them that their Lord- 
ships said, “ the decree was the ordinary one for the payment 
of the money, and this case is distinguishable froin the cases 
where the father, being a member of a joint family governed 
by the Mitakshara law, had mortgaged the family property 
to secure a debt, and the decree had been obtained upon the 
mortgage, and for a realisation of the debt by means of the 
sale of the mortyaged property.’ No such distinction 
existed as to the case of Muddun Thakoor v. Kantoo Dall, 
which does not seem to have been referred to. 
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§ 292. These cases were for some time taken by the Explanation 


Courts in India as, to a certain extent, over-ruling Mfuddun 
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(r)} 11 MI. A. 241; 27. A, 275. 

(s) As to this last point, see also Hurdey Nora v. Rooder Perkash, ll. A. 
26; 8. C. 10 Cal. 626; Maruti Narayan v. Lilachand, 6 Bow, 864. 
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Thakoor’s case, and as laying down the general principle, 
that where a decree has been obtained against a father on a 
mero money debt it could not be executed so as to bind the 
rights of the sons, unless they were parties to the decree. 
It is abundantly clear, however, that the Judicial Committee 
did not intend to over-rule that decision, It was never 
referred to from beginning to end of Drendyal’s decision. 
It never seems to have oecurred to any one that it had any 
bearing upon the decision, Both the original Court and the 
High Court had accepted as an undisputed fact that the 
judgment creditor chose, for reasons of his own, to sell only 
the right, title and interest of the father, (wv). The Privy 
Council adopted this finding and acted upon it. Between 
the hearing of Deendyal’s case and that of Hurdey Narain 
the decision in Suraj Bunsiv. Sheo Prasad (§ 289) had been 
given, in which the ralings in Afiddun Thakour’s case had 
been fully adopted. Yet in Hiodey Narain» case neither 
Muddy Thakoor nor Suraj Bunsi were noticed in the 
judgment as being at all in pomt. In a much later case, 
in which the Privy Council over-ruled a decision of the 
Madras High Court founded on this mistake, they say, 
“The High Court seems to have acted on the rule of law 
so laid down as a rigid rule of law apparently applicable 
to this particular case. But the distinetion is obvious. In 
Hurdey Narain’s case, all the documents shew that the 
Court intended to sell, and that it did sell nothing but the 
father’s share—the share and interest that he would take 
on partition, and nothing beyond it—and this tribunal in 
that case puts it entirely upon the ground that every thing 
showed that the thing sold was “ whatever rights and 
interests the said judgment debtor had in the premises and 
nothing else” (7). Accordingly in the case in which those 
observations were made, and also in a previous one (w), the 
Privy Council affirmed sales under a money decree against 





(u) See 12 R.L. RK. pp 101, 103. 
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the father to which the sons were no parties, being of 
opinion that the creditor and the Court both intended to 
put up for sale the entirety of the family property (.) 


§ 288, A further branch of the same exception (} 285) 
in that the purchaser of family property for the debt of the 
father, whether he takes by a conveyance direct from the 
father, or by a sale at Court auction, must be intended to 
take, and must believe that he is taking the entire estate, 
and not mercly the father’s interest init. This was laid 
down in several cases before the Privy Council, the first of 
which was that of Nanumi Babuasin vy, Modun Mohun (y). 
There a father with intnor sens was manager of an ancestral 
estate. In an ejectiment sult against the father the plaintiff 
obtained w decree for mesne profits. The High Court stated 
the execution proceedings which ensued as follows, “In 
the petition for execution an inventory of the judgment 
debtor’s property was given, which described it as ‘The 
share of 8 annas 1] gundahs ont of the entire 16 annas, 
right and interest of the judgment debtor in Mouzah 
Rampore,’ and prayed that this might be attacked and sold, 
The proceeding confirming the sale, aud the certificate of 
sale are to the same effect, ef, describing the property as 
Sannas [1 gundals share, and statniyg it to be the right 
and interest of the judgment debtor in the whole estate. 
This Janguage moybt be regarded as specifically stating the 
object of the sale, riz, an 8 aunes 1) gundahs share, and 
the statement as ty its being the mght aud imterest of the 
creditor as mere description. Section 2-40 of the Civil Pro- 
cedure Code, however, provides that the proclamation of 
sale shall declare that ‘the sale extends only to the right, 
title, and interest of the judgment debtor in the property 
specified, and it may be contended that, read in the light 
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without uleo considering the proceedings in execution. Aagal Ganpayav. Mane 
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of this section this was the proper meaning of the petition 
and certificate. This is the view taken by the original 
Court.” The High Court then proceeded to state that in its 
opinion the intention of all parties was to bring the whole 
property to sale, and in this view the Privy Council agreed. 
They said, (z) ‘It appears to their Lordships that suffi- 
cient care has not always been taken to distinguish between 
the question, how far the entirety of the estate is hable to 
answer the father’s debt, and the question how far the sons 
ean be precluded by proceedings taken by or against the 
father alone from disputing that lability. Destructive as it 
may be of the principle of independent coparcenary rights 
in the sons, the decisions have for some time established the 
principle, that the sons cannot set up their rights against 
their father’s alienation for an antecedent debt, or against 
his creditors remedies for their debts, if not tainted with im- 
morality. On this inportant question of the hability of the 
joint extate their Lordships think that there is now no cone 
Hict uf authority. ‘lhe circuniustances of the present case do 
not call for any enquiry as to the exact extent to which sons 
are precluded by a decree against their father from calling 
into question the validity of the sale, on the ground that the 
debt which formed the foundation of it was imecurred for 
Immoral purposes, or was merely ulasory and fictitious. 
Their Lordships do not think that the authority of Deen- 
dyal’s case bound the Court tu hold that nothing but Gird- 
hari’s (the father’s) coparcenary interest passed by the sale. 
If his debt was of « nature to support a sale of the entirety, 
he unght legally have suld it without suit, or the creditor 
might legally procure a sale of it by suit. All the sons can 
claim is, that not being parties tu the sale or execution pro- 
ceedings, they ought not to be barred from trying the fact 
or the nature of the debt in a suit of their own, Assuming 
they have such aright, it will avail them nothing unless 
they can prove that the debt was not such as to justify the 
sale. Ifthe expressions by which the estate is conveyed 
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to the purchaser are susceptible of application eather to the 
entirety, or to the father’s coparcenary interest alone, (and 
in Deendyal’s case there certainly was an ambiguity of thet 
kind) the absence of the sons from the proceedings may be 
one material consideration. But if the fact be that the 
purchaser has bargained and puid for the entirety, he may 
clearly defend his title to it upon any ground which would 
have justified a sale it the sous had been brought in to oppose 
the execution proceedings.” The Committee then pro- 
nounced its vpinion that the debt for which the property 
had been sold was a joint tanuly debt, adding, “If itis a 
joint family debt, a sale to answer if effected either by 
Girdhari himself, or mia sit agaist hun cannot be success 
fully impeached.” Finally they agreed with the Courts 
below “that the execution and sale proceedings was such 
that the purcher must have thought that he was buying 
the entirety. It is equally clear that all parties thought the 
same. The purchaser therefore has succeeded in showing 
that he bought the entirety of the state which could lawfully 
be suld to hin, and the swt tails upon its merite” (a). 


§ 204. ‘Two later decisivns of the Judicial Conmnittee are 
in accordance with the view of the law stated in the last 
case. In one (Lb) Luchmun who had four sous was sued for 
a money debt by one Bhichovk. The suit was terminated 
by a decree for uw specitied sum, to secure which the debtor 
mortgaged “his right aud imterest in Mouzah Kindwar.” 
The sous assented to this arrangement. Upon default execu- 
tion was taken out upon the decree; and the property was 
sold tu Bhichook, who received a certificate stating that 
“whatever right, title, and interest the said judgment 
debtor had in the said property, being extinguished from 
the date of the sale, is transferred to Bhichuok.” The pur- 
chaser got into possession of the entire family property in 
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(a) See the construction put upou this b ‘ 
( ) am u ain V. QO Singh, 14 l. A. eh 14 ; 
y. Sitaram Shet, 11 Bom. 42. Cal., 673; Sakharam Shet 
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the Mouzah. The sons sued to recover their shares. The 
Subordinate Judge held, upon the authority of Upooroop 
Tewary v. Lalla Bandajee, (c) that the mortgage by Luchmun 
with his son’s assent bound the whole family property. 
This decision was reversed by the High Court, and their 
reversal was affirmed by the Judicial Committee in the 
following judgment. 


“Their Lordships cannot agree with the Subordinate 
Judge. Whatever part any of the sons may have taken 
in negotiating between Luchmun and Bhichook, there is no 
evidence whatever of their proposing to mortgage their 
own interests. The sons may have assented to what was 
done, but the question is, what was done? ‘That must be 
answered by the documents. 


“Moreover if Bhichook relied on assent by the sons he 
should have taken care to make them parties to the execution 
proceedings. In Deendyal’s case, where the expressions used 
by the mortgagor were much more favourable to the con- 
veyance of the entirety thar they are here, the creditor’s 
omission of the sons from the proceedings was made a 
tnaterial circumstance against him. And in Nanwomi Babu- 
agsin’s case, Where the decision was un favour of the purcha- 
ser, the same circumstance was recognized as being material 
when the expressions by which the estate is conveyed to 
the purchaser are susceptible of application either to the 
vntirety or to the father’s coparcenary itcrest alone. 


“In the case of Upvoroop Tewary, Mr. Justice Mitter 
thought that the words “ my proprietory share” in a Mouzah 
were calculated to describe the entirety of the family pro- 
perty in dispute ; and he distinguished them from the ex- 
pression “right, title, and interest.” In Hurdey Narain’s 
case, 1] Ind. App., 26, there was no conveyance, but a sale 
on a money decree. The only description was “ whatever 
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(c) 6 Cal. 749. 
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“vights and interests the said judgment debtor had in the 
“property,” these were purchased by Hurdey Narain. 
The High Court held that nothing passed beyond the 
debtor’s interost which gave him a right to partition, and 
which perhaps may for brevity be called his personal 
interest, and this Committee affirmed the decision. Each 
case must depend on its own circumstances. It appears to 
their Lordships that in all the cases, at least the recent 
cases, the inquiry has been what the parties contracted 
about if there was a conveyance, or what the purchaser had 
reason to think he was buying if there was no conveyance, 
but only a sale in execution of a money decree. 


“Their Lordships are sorry that they cannot follow the 
learned Jndges of the High Court into their examination 
of the vernacular petition. But they find quite enough 
ground in the deeree to express a clear agreement with 
them. They conceive that when a man conveys his night 
and interest and nothing more, he does not primé facte 
intend to convey away also rights and interests presently 
vested in others, even though the law muy give him the 
power todoso, Nor do they think that a purchaser who is 
bargaining for the entire family estate would be satisfied 
with a document purporting to convey only the mght and 
interest of the father. It is trne that the language of the 
certificate is influenced by that of the Procedure Code. 
But itis the instrument which confers title on the pur- 
chaser. Its language, like that of the certificate in Hurdey 
Narain’s case, is calculated to express only the personal 
interest of Luchmun. It exactly accords with the expres- 
sion used in the decree of August 1869, founded on 
Luchmun’s own vernacular expressions, which the High 
Court construe as pointing to his personal interest alone. 
The other circumstances of the case aid the primé facie 
conclusion instead of counteracting it. For the creditor 
took no steps to bind the other members of the family, and 
the Rs. 625 which he got for his purchase appears to be 
nearer the value of one-sixth than of the entirety.” 
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§ 295. Ins later case (2), from Madras the Sivagiri 


Zemindar had contracted numerons debts to different cre- 
ditors, in respect of the majority of which he had consent- 
ed to decrees by which specific portions of his impartible 
Zemindary were hypothecated as security for payment. 
The debta in qnestion were neither illegal nor immoral, but 
were not shown to he necessary or beneficial to the family. 
He had one son who was horn before these decrees com- 
menced. Dnring the life of the judgment debtor his whole 
Zemindary was attached and ordered to he sold at the 
demand of 13 creditors, of whom all but two held specific 
mortgages on the Zemindary. The sale did not take place 
till after his death. There ean be little doubt that, if 
proper steps had been taken, it would have been possible 
to sell the Zemindary in such a manner as ahsolutely to 
bind the son’s interest. But during the whole course of 
the execution proceedings the Civil Judge, acting upon the 
view of the law which was taken by the High Court pre- 
vions tothe decision in Muttayen Chetty v. Sangilu (e), 
announced his opinion that the sale could only bind the 
father’s life-interest, and that it wonld only pass to the 
purchaser the rentsin arrear at his death, The son was 
made a party to the snit after his father’s death as his 
legal representative. Upon these facts koth the Indian 
Courts were of opinion that nothing was intended to pass, 
and therefore that nothing did pass, to the auction pur: 
chaser except the father’s life-interest, and this opinion was 
affirmed on appeal by the Privy Conncil. 


§ 296. Lastly, there is a class of cases which has an in 
direct, though important, bearing upon the present quer 
tion, in which the Privy Council has laid down the rul 
“that in execution proceedings the Court will look at th 
substance of the transaction, and will not be disposed ¢ 
set aside an execution upon mere technical grounds, whe! 
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(d) Pettachi Chetty v. Sanaili a 147. A. 8%, 10 Mad. 241. 
io} 91, A 1H; 8. C. 8 Mad. 1 
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they find that it is substantially right.” Where therefore 
a defendant possesses both an individual and a representa- 
tive character, and where he hax been sued for a debt 
which would bind the whole family which he represents, 
and where execution is taken ont against him ander the 
decree, the Court is at liberty to look at the judgment to 
see what was intended to be sold under his right, title, and 
interest, and may treat the decree as binding the whole 
family which is represented by the defendant, and as pro- 
perly executed against the joint fanuly property (f). 


$ 296A. Tt appears tome that the above decisions lay 
down the following: rules ; 


I. Thatan eases governed by Mitakshara law a) father 

. : 9 

may sell or mortgage not only his own share, but his sons 

shares in family property, in order to satisfy an antecedent 

debt of his own, not bemg of an illegal or iminoral character, 

and that such transaction may be enforced against hix sons 

by a smt and by procecdings in execution to which they 
are no parties (q). 


It. ‘That the mere fact that the father might lave trans- 
ferred his sons’ interest, affords no prestauption that he has 
done so, and that those who assert that he has done so must 
make ont, net only that the words in the conveyance are 
capable of passing the larger interest, but that they are 
such words as a purchaser, who intended to bargain for 
such a larger interest, might be reasonably expected to 
require (A). 


IY. That a creditor may enforce payment of the personal 
debt of a father, not being illegal or immoral, by seizure 
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(f) Bissessur Lall vy, Luchmesaur Singh, 61, A. 238; 8.C.5C. L. 8. 477; 
Darbhunga v. Coomar, 14M. 1. A. G05; Juyol kishore vy. Jotindru Mohun, V1 
TA. 66; 8. 0. t0Cal. 085; Jatran Babaja Shet vy. Joma Noudiu, 11 Bom, 361 ; 
Lala Parbhu Lal v. Mylne, 14 Cal. 401; Hari Saran Moitra y, Bhubaneseari, 
15.1. A, 195; 8. C. 16 Cal. 40. 

(7) Girdhari Lally. Kantoo Lall, ante, § 285. 

(h) Simbhu Nath v. Golab Singh, ante, § 94. 
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$ 293. In a later case (d), from Madras the Sivagiri 


Zemindar had contracted numerous debts to different cre- 
ditors, in respect of the majority of which he had consent- 
ed to decrees by which specific portions of his impartible 
Zemindary were hypothecated as security for payment. 
The debts in question were neither illegal nor immoral, but 
were not shown to be necessary or beneficial to the family. 
He had one son who was born before these decrees com- 
menced. During the life of the jndgment debtor his whole 
Zemindary was attached and ordered to be sold at the 
demand of 13 creditors, of whom all hut two held specific 
mortgages on the Zemindary. The sale did not take place 
till after his death. There can be Jittle doubt that, if 
proper steps had been taken, it world have been possible 
to sell the Zemindary in such a manner as absolutely to 
bind the son’s interest. But during the whole course of 
the execution proceedings the Civil Judge, acting upon the 
view of the law which was taken by the High Court pre- 
vious tothe decision in Muttayen Chetty v. Sangili (e), 
announced his opinion that the sale could only bind the 
father’s life-interest, and that it would only pass to the 
purchaser the rents in arrear at his death, The son was 
made a party to the suit after his father’s death as his 
legal representative. Upon these facts both the Indian 
Coarts were of opinion that nothing was intended to pass, 
and therefore that nothing did pass, to the auction pur- 
chaser except the father’s life-interest, and this opinion was 
affirmed on appeal by the Privy Conncil. 


§ 296. Lastly, there is a class of cases which has an in- 
direct, though important, bearing upon the present ques- 
tion, in which the Privy Council has laid down the rule 
“that in execution proceedings the Court will look at the 
substance of the transaction, and will not be disposed to 
set aside an execution upon mere technical grounds, when 
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id) Shaler din Chetty v. Sangili nes 14]. A. 88, 10 Mad, 241. 
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they find that it is substantially right.’ Where therefore 
a defendant possesses both an individual and a representa- 
tive character, and where he has been sued for a debt 
which would bind the whole family which he represents, 
and where execution is taken ont against him under the 
decree, the Court is at Hberty to look at the judgment to 
see what was intended to be sold under his right, title, and 
interest, and may treat the decree as binding the whole 
family which is represented by the defendant, and as pro- 
perly executed against the joint family property (/). 


§ 296A. Itappears tome that the above decisions lay 
een the following rules : 


J. That in cases governed by Mitakshara Jaw a father 
may sell or mortgage not only his own share, but los sons’ 
shares in family property, im order to satisfy an antecedent 
debt of his own, not being of an tegal or immoral characters 
and that such transaction may be enforced against his sons 
by a suit and by proceedings in execution to which they 
are uo parties (y). 


Il. That the mere fact that the father might have trans- 
ferred his sons’ interest, affords uo presmmption that he has 
done so, and that those who assert that le has done so must 
make out, not only that the words in the conveyance are 
capable of passing the larger interest, but that they are 
such words as a purchaser, who mtended to bargam for 
such a larger interest, night be reasonably expected: to 
require (h). 


Ill, That acreditor may enforce payment of the personal 
debt of a father, not beimg legal or tmmoral, by seizure 
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(f) Bisaessur Lally. Luchmesaur Singh, 61. A. 238; 8.C.5C. L. B. 477; 
Darbhunga v. Coomar, 14M. 1. A.605; Jugol Nishore vy. Tle Mohun, Vi 
J. A. 66; B.C. b6 Cal. 985; Jatran Babe ju Shety. Joma houdan, 1? Bom. 301 ; 
Lala Parbliu Lal vy. Mylne, on Cal. 401; Hari Saran Moitra v. Bhubanemeari, 
15 1. A. 195; 8. C. 16 Cal. 

{q) Girdhari Lall y. aires Lall, ante, § 285. 

(h) Simbhn Nath vy. Golab Singh, ante, "§ ays. 
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and sale of the entire interest of father and sons in the family 
property, and that it is not absolutely necessary that the 
sons should be a party either to the suit itself or to the 
proceedings in execution (7). 


TV, That it will not be assumed that a creditor intends to 
exact payment fora personal debt of the father by execution 
against the interest of the sons, unless such intention 
appears from the form of the suit, or of the execution pro- 
ceedings, or from the description of the property put up for 
sale; and the fact that the sons have not been made parnes 
to the proceedings in execution is a material element in con- 
sidering whether the ereditor aimed at the larger, or was 
willing to limit hunself to the minor remedy (4). 


V. That the words “right, tithe, and interest of the judg- 
ment debtor”? are ambiguous words, which inay either mean 
the share which he would have obtained ou a partition, or 
the amount which he amight have sold to satisfy his debt (/). 


VI. ‘That it is in cnaeh ease a mixed question of law and 
fact to detemmine what the Court intended te sell at pnubhie 
nuction, and what the purchasers expected to buy, That 
the Court cannot sell more than the Jaw allows. Jf it 
appears asa fact that the Court intended to sell less than 
it might have sold, or even less than it ought to have sold, 
and that this was known to the pnrchasers, no more will 
pass than what was in faet offered for sale (a). 


§ 297. Another very umportunt pomt which does not 
appear to be quite settled is this. Assmming that a decree 
against w father alone for a debt not timoral or egal can 
be enforced against the whole family property, is it open 





(F) Middun Thakoor v. Nantoo Lall, ante, § 289; Nanomi Babuasin vy, Modun 
Mohun, ante, § 293. 

hy Deendual ve Jugdeep Narain, ante, § 2990; Hurdey Narain v. Rooder 
Perkash, ante, $292, Nanomi Rabuasin vy. Modun Mohun, ante, § 293. 

(1) Same eases ef per ceriam, 171. A. p. 16s 8.0.17 Cal. p. 589; 8 Bom. 
p. 486; 4 Mad. p. 65, 

_ fm) Nanomi Babuasin v. Modun Mohun, ante, § 298; Simbhu Nath v. Golab 
Singh, ante, § 294; Pettuchs Chetty vy. Sangili Vira, ante, § 295; Muhammad 
Abdul y Kutul Husain, 9 All. 185, 
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to the sons to set up such immorality or illegality against 
the auction purchaser? Upon this point there have been 
three very important decisions of the Prviy Council. 


In the first case a son sought to set aside a sale taade 
under a decree of Court agaist his father, the debt not 
heing for the family benetit on one hand, nor hnineral ou 
the other. The Judicial Committee held that he bad no 
such right. They said, “It appears that Mnddioe Mohun 
Thakoor purchased at a sale under au excention of a decree 
against the two fathers. He found thata suit had been 
brought agamst two fathers; thataa Court of Justice had 
given a decree against them in faveur of a creditor, that 
the Court had given an order for this particular property 
te be put up for sale ander the execution , and therefore it 
appears to them Lordships that he was perfectly justified, 
within the primeiple of the case which has already been 
referred to in 6th Moore's Indian appeal cases, p. 428 (0), 
In purchasing the property, and paving the purehase 
money bond fide for the purchase of the estate. ‘The same 
rie has been apphed in the case of a purchaser of joint 
wuncestral property. AO purchaser under am exeention ts 
surely not bound to go back beyond the decree to ascertain 
whether the Court was meht im erine the decree, or, 
having given it, in putting up the property for sale under 
wneexccntion upon it. Pt has already beer shewn that if 
the decree was a proper one, the interest of the sons, as 
well as the interest of the fathers, inthe property, although 
it Was ancestral, were hable for the pasimont of the father’s 
debts. The purchaser under that execution, it appears to 
their Lordships, wax not bonud to vo further back than te 
see that there was a decree avast those two gentlemen ; 
that the property was property Jiable to satisfy the decree, 
if the decree had been properly given against them; and, 
having inquired into that, and having boud fide purchaser 
the estate under the execution, and bond fide paid a valuable 
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consideration for the property, the plaintiffs are not entitled 
ty come in, and to set aside all that has been done under 
the decree and execution, and recover back the estate from 
the defendant” (0}, 


§ 208. [tis evident that the general principle laid down 
in this judgment went very much beyond the necessities of 
the case, Kven if the son had been allowed to rip up the 
decree, it appears that the evidence showed the debt to have 
been one which he was lable to pay, at all events after his 
father’s death, and therefore the sale to satisfy it came 
within the raling in Girdharce Lall v. Kantoo Ball. But it 
might happen that the debt was contracted for purposes 
which would prevent its binding the son. These circum. 
stances meht fail to afford any defence to an action against 
the father, or they might not be set up by the father. In 
either case the decree would have been a proper one as 
ayainst the father, and properly enforced against his interest 
inthe preperty. But when the creditor tried to enforce it 
against the sows Interest also, would the son be allowed to 
khow that although the decree was properly given agaist 
the debtor, the property, that is the son's interest in it, was 
not property hiable to satisfy the decree 7 In other words, 
can he show that the facts do not exist which would entitle 
the ereditor to see the property of Bim execution of a 
personal decree against AY A Jater decision of the Judicial 
Committee seems to show that he cannot do even this as 
against a bone fide purchaser at the execution sale, who hag 
no notice of the original tamt affecting the debt. In that 
case the sons sued to set aside a sale of joint property made 
to the defendant in execution of decree against the father. 
The lower Courts found that the debt was not for the 
benefit of the funnly, and that the money borrowed was 
spent by the father for immoral purposes. The High Court 
upon these findings held that although the original creditor 
could not have enforced his claim against the sons, the pur- 
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_ ve) Muddun Thakoor v, Kantoo Lall, V1, A. 321, 888; 8. C.14B. L. B. i873 
S.C. 22 Suth. 56. aia. L. B. i87 
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chaser at the sale, having purchased bond fide for value 
without notice, was entitled to hold the property free of 
‘all claims by the sons. For this view they relied upon the 
decision last cited. The Judicial Committee quoted the 
passage already set out, remarking that they desired to say 
nothing which could be tuken to affect the authority of 
Mauddun Thakuor’s case, or of the cases wlach inght have 
since been decided in India in conformity with it. They 
summarised the judgments in that case and im the kindred 
case of (tirdharee Lall v. Kanutuo Lallas being “ undoubtedly 
an authority for these propositions ; Ist, that where jomt 
ancestral property has passed out of a Joint famdy, either 
under a conveyance executed by a father in consideration 
of an antecedent debt, or in order to raise money to pay off 
an antecedent debt, or under a sale in execution of a decree 
for the father’s debt, his sons, by reason of their duty to pay 
their father’s debts, cannot recover that property, unless 
they show that the debts were contracted for inmoral 
purposes, and that the purchasers had notice that they were 
so contracted ; and 2ud/y, that the purchasers at an execnu- 
tion sale, being strangers to the suit, if they have not notice 
that the debts were so contracted, are not bound to make 
inquiry beyond what appears on the face of the proceed- 
ings.” Their Lordships, however, proceeded to distin- 
gush the case before them from that of Muddia Thakoor, 
on the ground of notice, actual or constructive, of the 
plaintiff’s objections before the sale, by virtue of which 
the respondents must be held to have purchased with 
knowledge of the plaintiffs chum, and subject to the result 
of the «ut to which the plaintiffs had been referred, 
It followed, therefore, that as against them, as well as 
against the omyinal creditor, the plaintiffs had established 
that by reason of the nature of the debt neither they nor 
their interests in the joint ancestral estate were liable to 
satisfy their father’s debt ()). 
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(p) Suraj Bunst Hoer vy, Sheo Proshad, 61. A. 88, 106, 108; 8.C. 5 Cal, 148 
Krishnaji Lakshman y, Vithal Ravji, 12 Bom. 626, “— 
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$ 209. It certainly does appear singular that a purchaser 
under a decree should be entitled, as against third parties, 
to assuine the existence of a state of facts which was not, 
wud perhaps could not have been, adjudicated upon im the 
suit which led to the decree. ‘The primary effect of a per- 
sonal deeree against a father is to bind his mterest alone. 
{t might be imagined that a purchaser under such a decree, 
who claimed to extend its operation to the interests of others, 
would have to make out such facts as would warrant its 
extension, Even if it were held that he started with a 
presumption in his favour, it might have been thought that 
the presumption would have been rebuttable. Tn the case 
before the Privy Council, which has already been cited at 
length (§ 293), their Lordships treated this point as. still 
open to argument. They said “all the sons can claim is, 
that not beg parties to the sale or execution proceedings, 
they ought not to be barred from trying the fact or the 
nature of the debt ina suit of ther own” (yg). This of 
course is all they could desire. [cn some later cases the 
dudicial Comittee appears to have laid down in general 
terms, and without any reference to the necessity of notice, 
that soms could successfully mnpeach w sale merely by proot 
of the immorality of the debt (7). But inall these cases, as 
in that of Nanome Babuasin, the fact of immorality had 
been disproved, se that the question of notice could not 
have arisen. Where the execution creditor is himself the 
purchaser at the auction, he cannot pretect himself under 
the plea of bemg a purchaser without votice, if there is any 
Haw in the nature of the debt (x). Where the purchaser 
was the son of the execution creditor, it was considered tu 
be an question of fact, whether he was such a stranger to 
the suitas to be entitled to rely upon the decree without 
further enquiry (f). 
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(yy) IST AL, p83; Jagabhatv. Vipbhookundas, 11) Bom. 47. 

() Bhaghut Pershad v. Giga oer, 15 1, A. 90; 8. C015 Cal 717; Minak- 
she Noida vo lain: Kanaka, 161. Al 1; 8S. 0. 12 Mad. 142; Muhabir 
Pershad ve Moheswar Nath, 177. AJL; 8. C217 Cal. Se. 

(#) Luchmun Dass vy. Giidhur Chowdhry, 5 Cal. 855; Ramphul Singh v, 
Dey Narain, 8 Cul, 517, p. 522. 

(t} Jrimbak Balkrishna v. Narayan Domodur, § Bom. 481, 
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§ 800. Even if the strictest view should altimately be 
taken of the rights of the purchaser under an execution, it 
must be remembered that under the Civil Procedure Code 
the sons have ample opportunity of protecting themselves, 
When property is about to be sold for a money decree it is 
always attached before sale. The proper course is for the 
sons to come in under §$ 27x, and object to the sale of their 
interests on the ground that the debt was immoral or ille- 
gal. The party against whom the order is made will then, 
under § 283, be entitled to bring a suit in which the whole 
question can be determined Cj. Where the property is 
pat up for sale under a decree enforcing a mortgage no 
attachment need take place (er), but the sale is always 
notitied beforehand by proclamation, By giving public 
notice at the true of sale to all intending purchasers, the 
sons will obtain the benefit of the ruling in their favour in 
Suraj Bunsi’s case, as xtated above (294). Tt has heen 
held by the Allahabad High Court that the decree must be 
read with the plaint, and that where the latter contains 
express statements showing that the debt is one which 
could not bind the sons,—in the particular instanee, a 
claim for the refund of money criminally misappropriated 
by the father,—this is im itself a constructive notice to the 
purchaser, which brings his case within that) of Sura] 
Bunai (rr). 


§ 301. A father’s debts area first charge upon the inherit- 
ance, and must be paidin full before there can be any surplus 
for division (7). As between the parceners themselves, the 
burthen of the debts is to be shared in the same proportion 
asthe benefit of the inheritance. But, except by special 
arrangement with the creditors, the whole property, and all 
the heirs are hable jointly and severally (yj. Where, how- 
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(u) Umamaheawara vy. Singopermnal, 8 Mad. 376. 
(e) Krishnamomna v. Perumal, 8 Mad. 888, 
(1c) Mahabir Prasad v. Bamleo Ssmgh, 6 All. 238. 
(7) Narada, tii. § 32; Dara Bhaga, i. § 47,48; V. May.,iv. 86; Tarachand 
v. Reeh Ram, 3 Mad. H.C. 177, 181. 
(y) Katyayann, 1 Dig. 201; Narada, iii. § 2; Vishnu, 1 Dig. 288; D. K, 8. 
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ever, a father has separated from his sons, the whole of his 
property will descend at his death to an after-born son. 
Therefore all debts contracted by him subsequent to the 
partition will, in the first instance, be payable by that son. 
But Jagannatha is of opinion that even in such a case, if 
the after-born son has not property sufficient to pay the 
debts, they should be discharged by the separated sons (2). 
This would certainly have been the case under the old law, 
when the possession of assets was not necessary in order to 
render the suns hable. But it ts probable that a different 
view would be taken now, when the ereditor must show 
that the son’s estate has been enlarged by the death, to the 
full extent of the liability attempted to be imposed. 


§ 302, Secondly, the obligation to pay the debts of the 
person whose estate a man has taken is declared with equal 
positiveness, It does not rest, as in the case of sons, upon 
any duty to reheve the deceased at any cost, but upon the 
broad equity that he who takes the benefit should take the 
burthen also (a). And it is evident that this obligation 
attached whether the property devolved upon an heir by 
operation of law, or whether it was taken by him voluntarily, 
as an executor de son fort as an Kughsh lawyer would say ; 
for the hability is said to artse equally whether a man takes 
possession of the estate of another or only of his wife. As 
Narada says, “ He who takes the wife of a poor and sonless 
dead man becomes hable for his debts, for the wife is con- 
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vii. §20—28; 2Stra. H 1.283. The case of Doorga Pershad v. Kesho Pershad, 
OLA. 27; 8.0.8 Cal. 656, which seems to contradict the propasition in the 
text muat, | think, depend on the apecial circumstances of the case. Certain 
minors had been decreed to pay money ina suit in which they were not really 
represented. ‘Phe High Court, however, apparently t» prevent a fresh suit, 
held them luble for ao much of the decree as represented their father’s debt. 
That debt originally due by himself and other members of the jaint family to a 
stranger, had been upportioned ata partition. As between the father and his 
vons the sum so ullotted to him was the only debt they could be equitably 
bound to pay. 

(2) Vrihagspati, 1 Dig. 279; DK. S.v. §16—18, | 

(a) ** He who has received the estate of a proprietor leaving no son, muat 
pay the debts of the estate, or, on failure of him, the person who takes the wife 
of the deceased.’ Yajuavalkya, 1 Dig. 270; Katyayana, ib. 278, 880; Vrihas- 
pati, th, 274. ‘SOF the successor to the estate, the guardian of the widow, ov 


the son, he who takes the estate becomes liable for the debts.” a 
18, 25; 'Gantuma, cited 2 W. MacN. 284; 1 Dig S14 nee HES 


Paras, 901-308. ] LIABILITY OF HEIRS. 


sidered as the dead man’s property” (h). Even the widow 
is not bound to pay her husband's debts, unless ahe is his 
heir, or has promised to pay them, or has been a joint con- 
tractor with them (c). 


§ 303. “ Assets are to be pursued into whatever hands, 
See Narada, cited by Jagannatha, 1 Dig. 272. And innu- 
merable other authorities may be cited were if requixite In 
yo plain a case.” This is the remark of Mr. Colebrooke, 
approving of a Madras pandit’s futieah, that where uncle 
and nephew were undivided members, and the nephew bor- 
rowed money and diced, leaving his property in the hands of 
the uncle’s widow, she might be sued for the debt (dj. So 
in Bombay, a stat wes maintained onan aecount current 
with a deceased debtor against his widow and three other 
persons, strangers by fannly, on the ground that they had 
taken possession of his property, but they were held only 
hable toe the extent to which they became possessed of the 
property (¢),  Simmlarly in) Madras, where a suit was 
brought against the representatives of two deceased co- 
debtors to recover a debt inenrred for family purposes, it 
was decided that the son-in-law of one of the deceased co- 
debtors and his brothers were properly jomed as defendants, 
onthe ground that they in collusion with the widow of the 
deceased, had, ax volunteers, inrermeddled with, and sub- 
stantially possessed themselves of, the whole property of the 
faintly of the deceased co-debtor (f'). In each of these cases 
the person in possession of the property held it without any 
title or consideration, like an executor de son tort in England, 
On the other hand, in a Madras case, where the plaintiff 
sued on a bond by the first defendant’s husband, and joined 
the second defendant, his son-in-law, as being in possession 
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(b) Narada, tii. § 21—26; ante, $7}. 

(c) Narada, iii. §17; Yajnavallkya, Vishnu, 1 Dig. 418; Katyryana, 1 Dig. 
315; 2 W. MacN. 283, 286. 

(d} 2Stra. H. L. 282 

(a) Kupurchund v. Dadabhoy, Morris, Pt. If. 126. 

Y ) Magaluri v. Narayana, 3 Mad, 859; Kanakamma vy. Venkataratnam, 
7 Mad. 586. 
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LIABILITY TO PAY DERTS. (Chap. 1X, 


of the property, and judgment was given against both, the 
Sudr Court reversed the decision against the second defend- 
ant, observing, “that he is not in the line of the first 
defendant’s husband’s heirs, and that although property 
derived by him from the deceased debtor may in execution 
he made liable for the debt, his possession of the property 
does not render him personally responsible” (yj. Now, if 
a decree had been obtained during lis lifetime against the 
debtor, it might, of course, have been executed against his 
property in the hands of the son-in-law. But it is difficult 
to see in what way the property conld have been got at in 
the hands of the second defendant, except by a snit to which 
he was a party (i). Ina suit against the widow she could 
only have been made liable to the extent of the assets she 
had received. According to Enghsh law, an administratrix 
might also he made liable to the extent of the assets which, 
but for her wilful defantt, she might have received, and if 
she chose to leave them in the hands of her son-in-law, this 
would be a wilfal defandt. But T doubt whether a Hindu 
widow ts bonnd to bring suits against third parties to re- 
cover assets for the benefit of creditors (7). Tt seems to me 
that the son-in-law was properly joined in order to enable 
him to show that he had no property of the deceased, or that 
he held the property for value. And so in Calentta, where 
the half-brother of the deceased was sued jointly with his 
sons fora debt, the Court held that he could not be lable ax 
heir, which he manifestly was not, but that he would have 
been liable if it had been shown that he had possessed him- 
self of any of the property of the deceased (ke), 


y 804. Tn some early cases this principle was pushed so 
far that it was even held that an heir could not alienate 
property which had descended to him, while the debts of the 
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(9) Amanchi v. Manchiraz, Mad. Dec. of 1861, 73. 

(h) See poat, § 596. 

(1) See 2 W. MacN, 286, where a man left a widow, who was clearly his heir, 
but bis father and brothers appropriated his property. Tee pandit said*that 
they and not the widow were bound to pay hia debts. - : 

(h)fRampertat vy, Gopeekishen, Sev, 101, 


Paras. 303 & 304.) LIABILITY 18s PERSONAL. 


deceased were unpaid. That is,thut a simple debt mumediate- 
ly on death acquired all the force of a specitic mortgage (A. 
But this view has been denounced by mere recent decisions, 
and it is now held, “that the property of a deceased Hindu 
is nut sv hypothecated for his debt as to prevent his heir 
froin disposing of it toa third party, or to allow a creditor 
tu follow it, and take it out of the hands of a third party, 
who has purchased in good faith and for valuable consider- 
ation. The creditor may hold the heir personally hable for 
the debt, if he have ahenated the property, but he cannot 
follow the property” Gj. The same ruling has been apphed 
by the High Court of Bengal, moa case where it was 
attempted tu make a devisce hable for the debts of the tes- 
tater, in respect of his possession of partof the estate. The 
Court held that no such hability attached, whether his pos- 
session had commenced before the death as by gift, or after 
the death as by bequest (a. The case was argued purely 
upon principles of faglsh law, which, of course, had httle 
bearing upon the point. Pt has, however, been held im 
Madras, that a voluntary trauster of property by way of 
vift, fimade pow fide, and not with the mtention of defraud- 
ing creditors, is valid agaist creditors (¢). What the 
deceased could have done during his hfe, it would probably 
he held, he could alse do by will, unless a specitic hen had 
attached to the property. And so a gift by the heir would 
probably also be held valid in favour of the donee, though, 
of course, such a gift would im no degree lessen his own 
liability to the creditors (¢ 279). The Bombay {ligh Court, 
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(ty Luygyah vo Lroebuch, Bom. del bep. 355 Aishinddow ve Nexhoo Wald, 
Morris, Pe. JE. 108. 

pm) Unnopuorna vo tsunya, 2 Suth. LUG; Jameatraia vy. Parbhudas, 9 Bom, 
H.U. 116; vakshinan v. Suruscatebar, y2 Bom. H.C. 7s. As to what circum. 
Klauces will megative good tuith, see Greener vy Mackintosh, 4 Cal, 3u7, 

cay Ram Ootluinv. Vomesh, 2) Suth. 50. A coptrary opinion, alee founded 
upuu arguments drawn from Bugle statutes, was expressed by Funtifes, J., 
in Greeader ve Murkentosh, 4 Cab. 807, ‘The case was ultimately decided upon 
the jaw of Limitation. 

(uo) Gnanabhaiv. Sctarvasa, 4 Mad. H.C.sb; Rathishea Chand v. Asmaida 
Keer, bt 1. A. 164; 58. OC. 6 Al. 560. By the Transfer of Property Act (LV of 
1682) a person who takes by gift the whole property of another is liabie for all 
the debte due by the donor at the time of the gitt to the extent of the property 
received, § 12¥, 
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in Jamiyatram v. Parbhudas (p), says that Mr. Colebrooke 
laid the proposition down too broadly that the assets of the 
debtor may he pursued into whatsoever hands they may 
come, and they rather indicate an opinion that this rule only 
applies to those who take the inheritance as heirs. The 
case before them, however, was one of a purchaser for value. 
There is nothing to show that they would have exonerated 
® person who took the estate after the death by his own 
voluntary act, and without a title derived cither from the 
deceased, or from the representives of the deceased. 


§ 3805, Another question arises. how far the halnility to 
pay debts out of assets prevails agaist the right of survi- 
vorship, in cases where the debtor does not stand in the 
relation of paternal ancestor to the hei. In this case the 
moral and religious obligation has vanished, and it is a mere 
eontlicd of two legal rights. It will be seen hereafter ($ 331) 
that aicases under the Mitakshara law there is a strong 
body of authority in favour of the view, that an undivided 
coparcener cannot dispose of tis share of the joint property, 
Hintess in a cuse of necessity, without the consent of his 
voparceners,  Butoit may now be taken as settled by the 
Privy Couned, that even if this be so, stilla creditor who 
has obtained a judgiment ayamet him for his separate debt 
may enforce it during his life by seizure and sale of his 
undivided imterest in the joint property (gy). But that deci- 
sion left, open the further question, whether the creditor 
loses his mghts against the undivided share of the debtor, 
if the latter dies before judgment against him, and seizure 
in satisfaction of it 2 In other words, do those who take by 
survivorship take subject to the equities existing between 
their deceased co-sharer and his creditors 7 Tsay equities, 
because it is quite clear that a debt is not a lien, but only a 
cause of action which may be enforced by way of execution. 


Uhis question after being decided against the creditor by 








(p) 9 Bom. H.C. 116. 


(y) Deend yal v. Juydeep, 4 1A. 247; S.C. 3 Cal. 198. As to the mode of 
enturcing such w decree, see post, 329, 


Paras. 304-206.) IN CASE UF SUKVIVURSINE. 


the High Courts of Bombuy, Madras, and the North-West 
Provinces, has now been detinitely settled in the same way 
by.the Privy Council. 


§ 306. The first case in which the point arose directly for 
decision was inthe North-west Provinces (7). There the 
share of Mahadev in & house, which was undivided family 
property, was attached im his lifetime, under a decree ob- 
tained against him fur his separate bund. He died before 
any sale under the attachment. The High Court affirmed 
the ruling of the Courts below, which discharged the attach- 
ment on the ground that Mahadev at his death “left no 
right atallin the house, aud that there was nothing, there- 
fore, m connection with it which was hable to be sold’? for 
the purpose of satisfying the plamtff’s clan. Tho princi- 
ple of this decision was followed in Bombay in the case of 
CUdaram v. Ranu (x). ‘Chere a father and son were in pos- 
session of a shop which was ancestral property. The son 
contracted a separate debt and died, and the creditor ob- 
tained a decree against the father and widow for payment 
of the debt “out of the property and effects” of the deceas- 
ed son, and then sued the father for a declaration that the 
sons’s share of the shop was lable in the father’s hands for 
the son’s debt. The High Court held that no such declara- 
tion could be made. After reviewing and approving of the 
cases which decided that an undivided Hindu might sell 
his share, and that it might be seized in execution during 
his hfetime, and admitting that the divided or separate 
estate of a Hindu would be hable to be sold after his death 
in execution of a decree against his heir, they noticed the 
doctrine that, except in certain special cases, the whole of 
the undivided family estate would be, when in the hands of 
the sons or grandsons, liable to the debts of the father or 
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(r) Goor Pershad v. Sheudeen, 4 N.-W. P. 187. 

(s) 1k Bom. H. C. 76 followed in Narsimbhat y. Chenapa, 2 Bom. 479; 
Balbhadar v. Bisheshur, 8 All. 485; Jaganath Prasad v. Silaram, 11. All. 802. 
Bee also per Peacock, ©. J., in Sudubart Prasad vy. Foolbash Koer, 3B. L. K. 
(F. B.) 34-87; 3. C. 12 Suth, (F. B.) 1; and per Mutter, J., Guburdhon v, 
Singessur, 7 Cal, 52, 54. 
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grandfather. They then pointed out that “ there is not any 
authority for the converse of that proposition, viz., that the 
father or prandfather is responsible for the debts of the son 
or grandson independently of the receipt of assets.” Finally, 
they held that the son’s interest in the shop could not 
be held to be assets in the hands of the father, since “ the 
right of the son to share im it, as being ancestral property, 
had come into existence at his birth and it died with him.” 
The Madras case wax intermediate between the above two. 
There a decree had been obtained against a member of 
Joint Family for his separate debt. He died before execu- 
tion, and a suit was then brought by the decree holder, 
apainst his undivided cousin, to enforce the decree against 
the share of the pruperty to which the deceased had been 
entitled. The decisions in the North-West Provinces and 
Bombay were cited, and the plaintiff's suit dismissed. The 
Chief Justice said, “ lam not aware that it can be contend- 
ed that the undivided interest of a coparcener, which passes 
by survivorsinp to the other coparceners by his death, can 
he proceeded agaist m execution. A distinction must be 
made between a specific charge on the land, and a general 
decree which is merely personal, Every debt which a mun 
Micurs is not necessarily a charge upon the estate, and there 
is no reason for saying that a man who has obtained judg- 
ment agamst an undivided inember vf a domt Family, has 
established a charge upon the property” (/). The result 
is that if the deceased debtor is an ordimary coparceners 
who has left neither separate nor self-acquired property, 
the creditor who has not attached his share before his death, 
is absolutely without a remedy. If hestood in the relation 
of father to the survivors, his hability can only be enforced 
hy a separate suit agaist the sons (x). Hf, however, the 
estate of a coparcener hus vested in the Official Assignes 
under an insolvency, that estate would continue after his 
death, and would net be defeated by survivorship (c). 


(f) Moopovkonan vy. Chinnayan, 1 Mad. Law Reporter, 68. 

{u) Stvayirt v. Altoar clyyanyar, 8 Nad. 42; Aurnataka Hantmantha v. Hae 
niumayya, d Mad. 282. 

(¢) bukirchand vy. Motichand, 7 Bom. 488. 


Paras. 306 & 907.) IN CASE OF SURVIVORSHIP. 


§ 307. Most of the above cases were reviewed,and, except 
as to one point, affirmed by the Privy Council in the case 
of Suraj Bunsi Koer v. Sheo Proshad (ir), already referred 
to. There the Court held that the father’s debt as being 
of an immoral character, was not binding upon the sons 
and that the purchaser under the decree was affected with 
notice of the fact, so that be could claim no protection 
under the decree, The result was that the special habihty 
of the sons for their father’s debt was swept away, and 
depended solely upon their possession of assets, On the 
other hand, the case agreed with that in the North-West 
Provinces, and differed from those in Madras and Bombay 
in this respect, that the sale after the father’s death had 
taken place in pursaance of an attachment and order for 
sale during his life. Upon this state of facts ther Lordships 
said, “The question remains, whether they (the purchasers) 
are entitled to any and what relief as regards the father’s 
share in this suit 2 Tt seems to be clear upon the authorities, 
that if the debt had been a mere bond debt, not. binding on 
the sons by virtue of their hability to pay their father’s debts, 
and no sufficient proceedings had been taken to enforce 
it in the father’s lifetime, his interest in the property 


would have survived on his death to his sons, so that it could: 


not afterwards be reached by the creditor in their hands. 
On the other hand, if the law of the Presidency of Fort 
William were identical with that of Madras, the mortgage 
executed by dAdét Sahkag (the father) in his lifetime, as a 
security for the debt, ae operate after his death asa valid 
charge upon Monzah Bisssoubhurpore to the extent of his 
own then share. The difficulty is that, so far as the decisions 
have yet gone, the law, as understood in Bengal, does not 
recognise the validity of such an ahenation. Their Lordships 
are of opinion that it ix not necessary in this case to deter- 
mine that vexed question, which their former decisions have 
hitherto left open. They think that, at the time of Adit 
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(w) 67, A. 88, 108; S.C. 5 Cal. 148; ante, & 979, 984. 
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Sahai’s death, the execution proceedings under which the 
Mouzah had been attached and ordered to be sold had gone 
40 far as to constitute, in favour of the judgment creditor, 
a valid charge upon the land, to the extent of Adit Sahav’s 
undivided share and interest therein, which could not be 
defeated by his death before the actual sale. They are aware 
that this opinion is opposed to that of the High Court of 
the North-West Provinces (7), already referred to. But it 
is to be observed that the Court by which that decision 
was passed does not seem to have recognised the setzable 
character of an undivided share in joint property, which 
has since been established by the before mentioned decision 
of this tribunal in the case of Deeudyal (y). Tf this be so, 
the effect of the execution sale was to transfer to the respon- 
dents the nndivided share in the Mouzah, which had formerly 
belonged to Adit Sahatin his hfetime ; and their Lordships 
are of opinion that, notwithstanding his death, the res- 
pondents are entitled to work out the myhts which they have 
thus acquired by means of a partition”? (2). 


9 808. The third, and only remaining, ground of habilty 
is that of agency, express or imphed. Mere relationship, 
however close, creates no obligation, Parents are not 
hound to pay the debts of their son, nor a son the debt of his 
mother, A husband is not bound to pay the debts of his 
wife, nor the wife the debts of her husband (a). Still 
less, of course, can any member of a family be bound to pay 
the debts of a divided member, contracted after partition, 
for such a stute of things wholly negatives the idea of 
agency (U4). It would be different if he had become the 
heir of the debtor, or taken possession of his assets. On 
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(x) Goor Pershad y. Sheodeen, 4N.-W. P. 187. 

(y) 41. AL 27s SCL 3 Cal. 198. 

(:) See this decision followed in the converge case, where the property of the 
son after uttachment bad vested in the father. Rai Bolkishen v. Sitaram, 
7 Al 731, Bailur Krishna v. Lakshmana, 4 Mad. 302. 

(a) Narada, in. § 11,17, 19; Yajnavalkya, Vishnu, | Dig. 313; Vrihaspati, 
Many Ai Katyayana, 1 Dig. 317; Moaotoocoomarappa vy. Minne. Mad. Mee. 
a : 

(b) Narayana v, Rayappa, Mad. Dec. of 1860, 61, 


Paras. 307 & 806.) ON GROUND OF AGENCY, 


the other hand, all the members of the family, and therefore 
all their property, divided or undivided, will be hable for 
debts which have been contracted on behalf of the family 
by one who was authorised to contract them (¢}. The most 
common case is that of debts created by the manager of the 
family. He is, er-officio, the accredited agent of the family, 
and authorised to bind them for all proper and necessary 
purposes, within the svope of his agency (d@). But the habi- 
lity of the family is not limited to contracts made, or debts 
incurred by him. “The householder is hable for whatever 
has been spent for the benefit of the family by the papi, 
apprentice, slave, wife, agent, or commisstoned servant" (+). 
Of course, this implies thar the persons referred to have 
acted cither with an express authority, or under cirenm- 
xtances of sneh pressing necessity that an authonty may be 
implied. Narada says, “ Debts contracted by the wife never 
fall upon the husband, uniess they were contracted for 
necessaries at a time of distress, for the household expenses 
have to be defrayed by the man? Cf}. A fortran’ the husband 
is hable for any debts contracted by a wife in a business 
which he has assigned to her to manage (yy). And on the 
same principle it has been stated “that persons carrying on 
a family business, in the profits of whieh all the members 
of the family would participate, must have anthority to 
pledge the Joint Fanualy property and credit for the ordinary 
purposes of the business. And, therefore, that debts honestly 
incurred in carrying on such busimess must over-ride the 
rights of all members of the Jomt Panuly in) property 
acquired with funds derived from the joint business”? (h). 
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{c) Manno, viti. § 166; Raghunandana, v. 83-46 1 preaume that as in the 
enae of partnership debts, the joint property wontd be primarily liable, and the 
separate property only in case it proved insufficient. 

(dq) What ure such neceasiry purposes will be examined fully in the next 
chapter, § 320. 

(e) Narada, ni. § 12,13; Vishnu, 1 Dig. 295; Mann, viii. § 167; Yujnaval- 
kya. } Dig. 313; Katvayuana, 1 Dig. 206, 319; 1 W. MaeN. 286. See aa to the 
liability of the heir for debts bond fide incurred by executors ucting under a 
will which waa afterwards net aside, or by at adopted son whose adoption was 
afrerwards held invalid. Fanindro Deh vy. Juqudishwari, 14 Cal. 316. 

€f) Narada. ui. § 19 

(a) Yajnavalkya, Vrihaspati, | Dig. 317. 318; 2 W. MacN. 278, 28]. 

(h) Per Pontifer, J., Johurra Bibee v. Strignpal, 1 Cal. 475. 
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Similarly a mortgage of family property by the managers 
of n family trade partnership for the purposes of the part- 
nership binds all the other members of the family, and if 
the property is sold under a decree obtained against the 
mortgagors alone, the sale cannot be set aside by the other 
members merely on the ground that they were not parties 
tothe suit (7}. In Bombay, however, it is held that a decree 
against the managers of a Joint Family for a mere money 
debt only binds their share of the family property, although 
they were sned as managers and the debt was incurred 
for family purposes (/). Debts contracted or conveyances 
executed by any individual member of a Joint Family, for 
his own personal benefit, will not bind the interests of the 
other members (/). Its said, however, that a subsequent 
promise by one member of a family to pay the individual 
debt of another member, previously contracted, would bind 
him (m). But such a promise would now be held invalid 
for want of consideration (i). 


(1) Didot Ram vo Meh: Chand, AT A S73; 8S. C215 Cal. 70. 

(hy Maruti Narawiy Lilachawd, 6 Bom. S645 Latshiaan Tenkatesh vy. Kash- 
anafhh, PL Bom 700, 

Q) Peakatasana ve Kappan, | Mad 358; Gururappa y, Phinima, 10 
Mad. $16. 

(m) Narada, ti. § U7 > Vethospatt, Katvayana, 1 Dig. 316, 317. 

(n) Indian Contenct Act (IX of 1872), § 25. 


CHAPTER X. 
ALIENATLIONS, 


2 300, Tue daw of alienation fills naturally into tae 
branches, according asx the property in question is jomf or 
several, Further distinetions arise under each head with 
respect to the nature of the property, as bemy movable or 
immovable, Agam; under the first branch, the person who 
makes the alienation may do se, in his capacity of father of 
the family, or manager of the corporation, or merely as a 
private inember of the corporation. Agats; the act im dis- 
pute may purport to dispose of more than the ahenor’s share 
in the entire property, or of a portion equal to, or less than, 
his share. Finally; in each particular mstance the validity 
of the transaction wil vary, according as it is decided by 
the Jaw of the Mitakshara or of the Daya Bhaga. 7 shall 
first examine the position of the father of the famuly under 
Mitakshara law. 


$ 310. Phave already explained the process by which the 
-father descended from being the head of the Patriarchal 
Family to be the manager of a Jomt Family, i which the 
sons acquired by birth rights almost equal to his own (a), 
But in respect of movables he was still asserted by Vijia- 
nusvara to possess a larger power of disposition, even though 
they were ancestral. The text upon which he founds this 
opunon may either be a survival from the period when the 
father actually possessed a higher power than belouys to 
him at present, or, more probably, merely indicate the 
authority which the manager of u family would necessarily 
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(a) See ante, § 207, 229. 
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possess over the class of articles which would come under 
the head of movables in early times (6). In fact Viynanes- 
vara himself dues not claim for the father an absolute power 
of disposing of movables at his own pleasure, but only an 
“independent power in the disposal of them for indispensa- 
ble acts of duty, and for purposes prescribed by texts of law, 
as gifts through affection, support of the family, relief from 
distress and su furth,” and this is the view taken by Sir 
Thomas Strange and Dr, Mayr (7). Mr. Colebrouke and 
Mr. MacNaghten, however, appear to lay it down, that in 
regard to ancestral movables the power of the father is only 
limited by his own discretion, and by a sense of spiritual 
responsibility (4). ‘The point has arisen incidentally im 
several cases, but until recently has never received a full 
discussion. [na cuse iu the High Court of Bengal, 1t was 
said, “By the Mitakshera law the son has a vested right 
of inheritance in the ancestral immovable property; on 
the other hand, the father hus it in lis power to dispose as 
he likes of all acquired and all personal property” (e). 
This latter remark, liowever, was merely vbiter dictum. In 
Madras a son sucd bis father for a partition of property, 
partly house property and partly jewels. As regards the 
latter, Bittlestou, Jo, quoted the texts of the Mitakshara (I. 
WY 2, 2h as showing that “it does not follow that the 
plaintut has wuy right to complain of his father having made 
WN unjust and partial distribution of them’? (f). What the 
father was said by the plamtiff hunself to have done was, - 
that he gave the bulk of the jewels to the daughters of the 
fanoly, only giving one tu the wite of his son. Possibly 





(by See ante, 3 281, Wz. 

(co) Mitakshara, 2, $27, Viramit., p. 16, § 80; 1 Stra. HL. 20, 261; Mayr, 
pod do the Punjgrba father ts said to be at liberty to make gifts of ancestral 
movable property without the conuseut of his male heirs, but uot of immovable 
a Whether aoeestral or self-acquired. Punjab: Customary Law, ii- 102, 
163, 378. 

(dy 2 tra. H. Lo) 406, Hi; UW. MacN. 3. The latter passage wag cited 
with approval by the P.C., in Gopeekrist v. Gungapersaud, 6 M. 1. A. 77, bat 
this point was not then betore then. M. Gibelin states the law with the same 
Renerality. 1 Gib. 126; 2 Gib. 14; and De. Wilson, Works, v. 69, 

(e) Sudanund v. Konomallee, Marsh. 320; 5. C. 2 Hay, 205. 

(f) NaWatunidr v. diukundu, 3 Mad. H. ©, 435. See too per Turner, 0, J. 
Ponnappa vy. Pappurayyangar, 4 Mad. 47. 


Paras. 809 & 310.) UNDER MITAKSHARA LAW. 


this was only the sort of family arrangement which the 
Mayukha intimates as being within the powers of the head 
of the family (g). In any case the remark was extra-judi- 
cial, as the learned Judge went on to decide that none of 
the property sued for was ancestral. In a later Madras 
case, a son had sued for a declaration of his right to sue- 
ceed to the whole of the ancestral property, movable and 
immovable, in his father’s possession, and for an injunction 
against waste. The original and appellate Courts decreed 
in his favour as regards the immovable, but not as regards 
the movable, property, “on the ground that the defendant 
had the absolute right to dispose of such portion.’ ‘The 
High Court dismissed the suit, considering that the plaintiff 
was clauning a right to the whole property, which he did 
not possess. They did not notice the distinction taken 
below between movables and unmovables, snuply observing, 
“ As only son he has a present propmetory interest in one 
undivided moiety of the property, and nothing more.  Con- 
sequently, the suit fur the establishment of an existing 
reversionary right im dom as heir to the whole property on 
the death of the defendant, and the decrees declaring such 
rights, are groundless” (kh). Inthe North-West Provinces 
the point has been spoken of as bemg “ the subject of much 
discussion.” The question then before the Court was 
whether ancestral movables were chargeable with mainte- 
nance. This it was held that they were, since whatever 
might be the father’s power of disposal, they were not the 
subject of such separate ownership by him as to be free 
from the ordinary charges affecting Hindu inheritance (é). 
In one case in the Privy Council, where the extent of a 
father’s power of disposal tfer rivux became material, as 
determining lis testamentary power, the Judicial Connnittee 
said that in cases under the Mitakshara Juw, “a Hindu 
without male descendants may dispuse by will of his 
separate and self-ucquired property, whether movable or 
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(q) V. May., iv. 1, § 5; ante, 23). 
ny Rayacharlu vy. Venkataramaniah, 4. Mad. H.C. 60. 
(i) Shib Dayee v. Doorga Pershad, 4 NW. P. 68, 
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immovable; and that one having male descendants may 
so dispose of self-acquired property, if movable, subject 
perhaps to the restriction that he cannot wholly disinherit 
any once of such descendants” (k). Here it is not sug- 
vested that he had any such power over movables, when 
not solf-acquired but ancestral. A case of exactly that 
nature was recently before the Privy Council on appeal from 
Madras. There it was attempted to set aside a will by 
which the testator left only about one-cleventh of his whole 
property tu his only son, bequeathing the rest to his divided 
brother. ‘he property was all movable (/). The lower 
Court found that the property was sclf-acquired, and there- 
fore held the wall valid. Qu appeal the entire argument 
before the Judicial Committee was directed to overthrow, or 
support, this finding. Jt was never contended on behalf of 
the respondent in any of the Courts that the father would 
havo had an absolute power of disposition over the property, 
ws being movable, even Wo it was uncestral—though such 
an argument, if well founded, would have been a complete 
auswer to the contention of the appellant Gn), Of course 
this is only a negative inference. But considering the 
experience of the counsel who appeared. for the respondent, 
it seems deserving of muuch weight. The point was raised 
In aw somewhat sumer case in Bombay, and decided. There 
tw Hindu under the Mitakshara law dicd possessed of a large 
amount of ancestral movable property, and with two un- 
divided sons. By his will he bequeathed to one of his sons 
nearly the whole of the property. The Court, after review- 
ing the provisions of the Mitakshara and Mayukha, and the 
dicta in Marshall and 12 Moore [. A. already quoted (ante, 
notes («. A.) ), set aside the will. They held that it could 
not be valid either as a gift or a partition. They said, “It 
would be impossible to hold a gitt of the great bulk of the 
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(k} Beer Pertab v. Maharajah Rajender, (Wunsapore) 12 M. J. A. 88; 8. C. 9 
Suth. (P.O. 15. 

( It is ae ern inthe report probably because no argument wes directed 
to the point, but the fact was so. It was all in Government r, except 
or three houses of trifling value.—J. D. M ie —o 


(m)} Paulieum Valloo v. Pauliem Sooryah, 41. A. 109; 8.C.1 Mad, 252, 


Paras, $10. 811.] UNDER MITARSHARA LAW, 


family property to one son, to the exclusion of the other, to 
be a gift prescribed by texts of law; for the texts which we 
next quote distinctly prohibit such an unequal distribu- 
tion” (rn). That isto say, the Court adopted the opinion of 
Sir Thomas Strange, that the father has a special power of 
dealing with ancestral movable property, but only for 
certain very special purposes, specified by the Mitakshara. 
Whenever the case arises again, the contention probably 
will be to bring the alienation within those purposes. 


y 311, Except in this instance, and in regard to the 
habihity for his debts ($ 284), there is under Mitakshara 
Jaw no distinction between a father and his sons. They are 
simply coparceners (6), So long as he ts capable, the father 
is the head and manager of the family. He is entitled to 
the possession of the joint property. He directs the con- 
eemms of the fannly within itself, and represents it to the 
world (7). Bat as regards substantial proprietorship, he 
has uo greater interest im the joint property than any of his 
sons, Tf the property is ancestral, cach by birth acquires 
an interest equal to tos own, Tf it is acquired by joint 
labour or joint funds, then, from the very nature of the 
case, all stand on the same footing, And in the same 
manner his grandsons and great-grandsons severally take 
an interest on their respective births in the rights of their 
fathers who represent them, and therefore in unascertained 
shares of the entire property (§ 247). [t is, therefore, an 
estabhshed rule that a father can make no disposition of 
the joint property which will prejudice his issue, unless he 
vbtains their assent, if they are able to give it, or unless 
there is some established necessity, or moral, or religious, 
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(n) Lakshman v. Rumchandra, 1 Bom. 561, afd. 7 1. A. 181; practically 
overruling the previous decision in Kamchandra vy. Mahadevo, 1 Bom, H. C, 
Appx. 76 (2od ed.) acc. Chatturbhog v. Dharainsi, 9 Bom. 4385. Bee also per 
curtam, 10 Bom. p. 545; Baba v. Timma, 7 Mad. 357. 

(0) Sve per curtam, Sura) Bunsi v, Sheo Prashad, 61. A. p. 100; Palanivel- 

v. Mannaru, 2 Mad. H.C. 417; Rayacharlu v. Venkataramaniah, 4 Mad. 

.C. 61; Shudanund vy. Bonomalce, 6 South. 256; Lalti Auor v. Ganga, 7 
N.-W. P, 279. 

(p) Buldeo v. Sham Lal, 1 All. 77. 
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succession which the holder for the tame being. could mot 
defeat at his pleasure. It was held that these eonflicting 
righte could be reconciled by allowing each holder. to. 
alienate for his own life, but not longer, unless for purposes 
of family necessity. In support of this view it was pointed 
out that the Privy Council had frequently treated an anoes- 
tral impartible estate as joint property when questions of 
succession arose, and that it might with equal propriety be 
treated as such for purposes of alienation (w). A doctrine 
which was in this way removed from the basis of usage, and 
rested npon certain definite propositions of law, naturally 
became open to attack. The first assault upon it was 
delivered by Couch, C. J., in a case before the High Court 
of Bengal. There, an impartible estate, which descended 
by the law of primogeniture, was held during the mutiny 
by a rebel. He was sentenced to death, and his estate 
confiscated under Act XXV of 1857. (Native Army, For- 
feiture for Mutiny). The family was governed by Mitak- 
share law. The son of the rebel claimed the estate, on the 
ground that by birth a joint interest in the estate vested in 
him, and that the confiscation could only apply to the life 
interest of his father. This contention was overruled. 
The Chief Justice said, “The question appears to be reduced 
to this :—Is the law of Mitakshara, by which each son has 
by birth a property in the paternal or ancestral estate (ch. 
i, & 1, v. 27) consistent with the custom that the estate is 
impartible, and descends to the eldest son? The property 
by birth gives to each son a right to compel the father to 
divide the estate, which is inconsistent with the estate 
being impartible. On the father’s death the whole estate 
goes to the eldest son, and the property by birth in the 
others has no effect. Property by birth in such an estate 
is & right which can never be enjoyed by the younger sons. 
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(w) T have not thought it neceseary to sat ont again ok series of dociainns in 
the Madras Presidency which establiched the practice above They 
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sit; but-if it had effect in respect to the younger sons, i 


‘would prevent it. This part of the Mitakehara law cantiot 


be teconciled with the custom, and we think we should hold 

it is not applicable to this estate.” “The plaintiff's case, 
in truth, is that only the eldest son becomes a co-owner 
with his father, which is not the law of the Mitakshara. 
‘Bither all the sons must become so, or none of them do, and 
the right of the eldest is only to inherit on his father’s 
death” (2). 


§ 314. The same question arose again in the case of the 
Patkoom Raj in Chota Nagpore (y), where upon the death of 
one Rajah his successor claimed the right to set aside grants 
which had been made by the deceased for the maintenance 
of the junior members. No question of Mitakshara law 
arose, and it appears to have been assumed that the case 
was governed by Bengal law, so far as that law was appli- 
cable to the case. The argument appears to have been that 
“the very nature of the grant which created a raj of this 
description, only gave each successive owner of the grant 
restricted rights.” No evidence was adduced of any 
special terms annexed to the original grant, and it appeared 
that similar alieuations had been customary in the family. 
The Court rejected the suits, saying, “The estate is an 
impartible one, but the effect of impartibility does not seem 
te interfere with the ordinary law as to rights beyond this, 
that it makes the estate pass to the eldest son. His right 
to alienate under the ordinary law can only be restrained 
by some family custom, which has the effect of over- 
riding and controlling the general law.” This of course 
would be so under Bengal law. This decision wae 
affirmed on appeal. The Judicial Committee referred to 
a former decision of their own in the case of the Pacheet 
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Raj, as showing that the mere impartibility of an estate 
did not render it inalienable, but that inalienability de- 
pended upon family custom which would require to he 
proved (z). Here again the case was under Bengal law. 
In a later case a dispute arose between several members 
of » Mitakshara priestly family, to whom a grant had been 
made by the Rajah of Chota Nagpore of a nature known as 
putro putrodik, Which was said to be an hereditary grant, 
in which all the numbers of a Mitakshara family would 
share, and which would descend from father to son hke any 
other ancestral property. One of the members asserted 
that a succeeding Rajah had revoked the joint grant, and 
conferred the whole property upon hinself. The High 
Courtheld that such a revocation was unlawful. Garth, C. d. 
suid “Phe fact that the Raj is mupartible does not prevent 
the Maharajah for the tune being trom making grants of the 
land in perpetuity” (aj. Here again it does not appear that 
the Raj of Chota Nagpore was governed by any law but that 
of Bengal. From the remarks of Mr. Justice Mitter in the 
previous case (4) thats the law which seems to govern 


the district mn question. 


§ 315. In lses, however, a decision was given by the 
Privy Conneil ina case governed by the Mitakshara law, 
which struck at the root ofall the previous rulings (¢). The 
Rajah of Maholiin the North-Western Provinces had ali- 
enated seventeen of the most valuable villages of his estate 
in perpetuity in favour of his junior wife. His sou sued for 
w declaration that the Rajah had according to Hindu law 
no right “under any circumstances except to enjoy posses- 
sion of the estate during his htetime,” and had no power to 
when any part of it. This claim of course was stated too 
widely to be correct, but the proposition really contended 


(2) Crdityn Deb v. dadue Lal, 81, A 248, citing Anund La!’ v. Maharajar 
heray Gurreca, OM. 1. A. 82. 
(a) Nerain Ahoctta v. Lokenath, 7 Cal. 46). 

(by) & Cal. p. 116. 

( ) Rani Sartay Kuari vy. Runt Deoraj, 181. A. bi. 


Paras. 814 4 815.) UNDER MITAKSHABA LAW. 


for was rightly laid down by the Court as follows: “In 
other words the plaintiff claims that, except in so far as 
from the nature of the estate they are inapplicable, his case 
must be determined according to the principles of the Hindu 
law, which govern joint families aud their property.’ After 
examining the previous decisiuns of the Judicial Committee, 
the Court said; “If we have correctly held that the Maholi 
Raj estate is joint family property, then, save for urgent or 
necessary expenses of the family, uv one member, even 
though he stands in the position of father, or manager, can 
alienate it, or any part ofit, without the cousentot all, Such 
at least is the view of the Hindu Jaw that has been always re- 
cognised by this Court ina long, and as far as we know, un- 
broken series of decisions from which we should hesitate to 
depart. On appeal the attention of the Judicial Committee 
was not called to the Madras decisions, which of course 
added nothing to the arguinent relied on by the Allahabad 
High Court, and were only important as showing the wide 
extent and persistency of a course of decisions, now held to 
be erroneous. Their Lordships said, ° The property in the 
paternal or ancestral estate acquired by birth under the 
Mitakshara law ts, in their Lordships’ opinion, so connected 
with the right to wu partition, that it does not exist where 
there is no righttoit. Inthe Hansapore cause (d) there was a 
right tu have babaana allowances as there isin this case, but 
that was not thought to create a community of interest which 
would be a restraint upon abenation. By the custom or 
usage the eldest son sacceeds to the whole estate on the 
death of the father, as he would Wf the property were held 
in severalty. It is dithcult to reconcile this mode of sucees- 
sion with the rights of a Joint Family, and to hold that there 
is a joint ownership which 1s a restraint upon alienation. 
It is not so difficult where the holder of the estate has po 
son, and it is necessary to decide who is to succeed.” “ If, 
as their Lordships are of opinion, the eldest son, where the 


(4) 12M. 1. A.1. There the Kaj was the self-acquired property of the alie- 
ner (p, ob) and therefore, eveu ander SMitakshara law, was absolutely at bis 
disposal. 
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Mitakehara law prevails, and there is the custom of primo- 
geniture, does not become a co-sharer with his father in the 
estate, the inaliensbility of the estate depends upon custom, 
which must be proved, or, it may be in some cases, upon 
the nature of the tenure.” “The absence of evidence of 
an alienation without any evidence of facts which wonld 
make it probable that an alienation would have been made, 
cannot be accepted as proof of a custom of inahenability.” 


Followed in This decision was, of course, followed, though reluctantly, 
oni by the Madras High Court, ‘The sun of the Shivagunga 
Zemindar sued to set aside a mining lease for 20 years 
yranted by his late father. The High Court found “that the 
transaction was uot one which the manager of a Joint Hindu 
Family, acting with ordinary care and prudence, in the exer- 
cise of his qualitied power of dealing with fannly property 
should conclude.” They said in reference to the recent 
decisions of the Privy Council: ‘These decisions are im 
direct conflict with the principle upon which the whole 
series of decisions in this Presidency as to the right of a 
zemindar to alienate depends. Tt has been invariably held 
that acts and abenations by the holder of an unpartible 
Zemindary made to enure beyond his lifetime will, if other- 
wise than dowd fide, and it prejudicial to the family, be set 
aside.” Yielding, however, to the authority of the Judicial 
Committee, they directed an isste to enquire whether any 
family custom ty restram ulieuation could be made made out, 
Of course nove such could be established, and the plaintiff's 
sult was dismissed («). 


Right to object. = $ BIG, Dispositions of property by a father can, of course, 
only be objected to by those who have a joint interest with 
him in the property, either by jomt acquisition, or by birth. 
Where the objection is based on the latter ground, it is neces- 

Interest by sary to show that such an interest vested in the objector at 

his birth, or by his birth. ‘Therefore, a son cannot object to 
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alienations validly made by his father before he was born or 
begotten, because he could only by birth vbtain an interest 
in property which was then existing in bis ancestor, Hence, 
if at the time of the alienation there had been no one in 
existence whose assent was necessary, or if those who were 
then in existence had consented, he conld not afterwards 
object on the ground that there was no necessity for the 
transaction (f/f). On the other hand, if the ahlenation was 
made by a father without necessity, and without the consent 
of sons then living, it would not only be invalid against 
them, but also against any son born befere they had ratified 
the transaction; and no consent given by them after his 
birth would render it binding upon him (7). In one case 
the pandits advised the Madras Sndr Conrt that the rule 
as to the rights of sons extended so far, that a man “had 
not the power to dispose of all his property so long as he 
was able to beger children, but that he might ahenate a 
amall portion of the same, if by so doing he did not deprive 
his issue then born, or that night be born to him, of the 
means of support” (fh). This futwah evidently rested ona 
text of Vyasa cited in the Mitakshara (1.1. § 27): “They 
Who are born, and they who are vet unbegotten, and they 
who are stillin the womb, reqnire the ineans of support. 
No gift or sale shonld therefore be made.” But this text, 
so far as it applies to sons vet nnbegotten, was treated by 
the Madras High Court as merely a moral precept, and 
they held that the rights of an unborn son only extended 
to the case of one who was in the womb at the time of the 
transaction complained of ((). Whether a son could defeat 
an alienation for value made when he was (nx gremio matris, 


{f) Juda v. Mt, Ranee, & NW. P 113; Raja Raum Tewary v. Luchmen, 8 
Both. 16, 2!; Girdharee Lail y, Kantoo hall, 1 3. A. 321; 8. C.15 BLL. BR. 
187; 8. C22 Such. 56. A meve right te briog a suit, or to make a represeuta- 
tion to Government for the enlurgement of x grant, on the ground of fraud, is 
not guch 4 right ag veste ia a wou by birth. Chaudhri Ujagar sv. Chaudhri 
~" BL A. 190; S.C. nub nomine. Ujagar v. Pitam, 4 All. 190. 

Huroduct v. Beer Narain, 11 Sath. 480. 
Soobbaputten vy. Jungameech, Mad Dec. of 1851, 3. 

{t) Yekeyamian v. Agniswartun, 4 Mad. H.C. 307. See Parichat v. % 

41. A. 159, where the P. C. declined to prononnee upon the point, 
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as he could a gift or devise, was a point which the same 
Court left undecided (k). 


§ 317. An adopted son stands in exactly the same position 
asa natural-born son, and has the same right to object to 
his father’s alienations. Jn two cases pandits have relied 
on the above text of Vyaxa,as enabling a son who had been 
adopted under an authority from the father to set aside 
alienations made by the father himself, before the adoption 
but after the authority; the ground being, that the posses- 
sion of an authority te adopt by the widow was equivalent 
toa pregnancy (J). But this principle must now be taken 
as being overruled (mj, and there can be no doubt that the 
interest of an adopted son arise for the first time on his 
ndoption, and that he cannot after his adoption set aside 
any transaction which was valid when it took place, at all 
events ws against his adopting father (7). 


y 318. A father who is separated from his sons can, of 
course, dispose at pleas@®, not only of Ins share, but of all 
property acquired after partition ; sinee as to he furmer 
the sons have relinquished the rights they obtained by birth, 
and as tothe latter they never had any such rights (0). 
Prima facie one would nage the same rule must apply as 
to self-acquisition, and ou the same grounds.  Self-aeguisi- 
tion eect termina does net belong to the co-heirs (p), and 
In one passage Tajnanesrara expressly states that “the son 
must acquiesce im the father’s disposal of his own. self- 
ucquired property’ (q). Inan earher passage, however, he 
states that the father “us subject to the control of his sons 
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(k} Minakshs y. Pirappa, 8 Mad. 8. 

(lL) Ram owe v. Mt. Stra Muttee, 3S. D. 367 (489, 495); Nacalutchmee v. 
te : M. 1. A. 820, aud per curiam, Durma v. Coomara, Mad. Dee. of 

a 

(m) See ante, § 181, 182. 

(nu) Sudanund v. Soorjoomonee, 11 Suth. 486; Rambhat y. Lakshman, § 
Bom, 630, F 

(o} Narada, xiii. § 43; Vivada jcumareat: 314; Mitakshara, i. 1, § 80 
Juvay v. Juki, Mad. Dee. ‘of 1363, Nee as to the early law, ante, gate! 

(p) Mitakshara, i. 4,$1, 2. 

(q) Mitakehara, i. 5, 810. 


Paras. 816-318.) ONDER MITAKSHAKA LAW. 


and the rest, in regard to the immovable estate, whether 
acquired by himself, or inherited from his father or other 
predecessor,” citing as an authority the text of Vyasa above 
quoted (r). Hence, a conflict of decision has arisen as to 
whether self-acquired immovables are absolutely at the 
father’s disposal, or not. Tn Madras it hax been held that 
they are not, and in this opinion Mr. Colebrooke and Sir 
Thomas Strange concur (x). There is also a decision of the 
High Court of the North-West Provinces to the same 
effect (?), and the Judicial Committee, when stating the 
power of disposition possessed by a Hindu under Mitak- 
shara law, say that “if without descendants he may dispose 
by will of his separate and self-acquired property, whether 
movable or immovable ; and that one having male descend- 
ants may #0 dispose of self-acquired property, 1f movable, 
subject perhaps to the restriction that he cannot wholly 
disinherit anv one of such relations” (1). On the other hand, 
Mr. W. MacNaghten says, in speaking of a father’s powers, 
“with respect to real property acquired or recovered by 
the occupant, he is at hherty to make any alenation or 
distribution which he may think fit, subject only to spiritual 
responsibility” (7). And this was expressly determined to 
be the law by the High Court of Bengal on a full examin- 
ation of all the native texts. They said that “the apparent 
conflict between the passages of the Mitakshara ix recon- 
eiled, if the right of the sons in the self-acquired property 
of the father is treated as an imperfect right incapable of 
being enforced” (rr). The Vivada Chintamami, which is 


(r) Mitakshara, i. 1. § 97. Bee the earlier Inw disenased ante, § 288, 984. 

(9) t Stra. 9. L 261; 2 Bera. A. L. 436—441, 450: Muttumaran y, Lakshmi, 
Mad. Dec. of 1860, 227; Kamala v. Gangadhera, Mad. Dec, of 1862, 41, Bee 
Meenatchee v. Chetumbra, Mad. Dec, of 1853, 615 per curiam, Tara Chand v. 
Reeb Ram, 8 Mad. H.C. 55 

(t) Madhaanoks v. Budree, 1 N.-W. P. 153. 

oo Beer Pertub v. Muhavajah Rajendar, 12M. 1. A. 88; 8.C.98uth. (P.C.) 
(v) |W. MacNN. 2, cited with approval in the P.C., but aston different int ; 
popetre v. Gungapersaud, 6 M. 1. A. 77. Bee too Rungama v, Atchama, 
4M.1{.A.1, 108: 8. C. 7? Both. (P.C.) 67. 

(wi) Muddun Gopal vy. Ram Ruksh, 6 Ruth. 71: Ginodhya v. Ramsaarun. 
f a cee Tewary +. Luchmun, 8 Suth. 1&8; Sudanund v, Soorio Monee, 

ath. 
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the ruling authority in the Mithila, but which is really little 
more than a compendium of the Mitakshara, states without 
any exception that a father may dispose of his self-acquired 
property at his pleasure, and this has been affirmed to be 
the law of that district by the Privy Council («). The same 
rule has been Jaid down by the High Courts of Bombay, 
Allahabad and Madras (y), and M. Gibelin states that the 
understanding in Pondicherry is to the saine effect. (z). 
And similarly a oman ix at perfect liberty to dispose of 
property which he has inherited collaterally, or in such a 
mode that hix descendants do not by birth acquire an ie 
terest moat (aj. And whatever be the nature of the property, 
ay the mode in which it has been acquired, a man without 
iasue may dispose of it at his pleasure, as against his wife, 
or daughters, or lus remote descendants, or his collateral 
relations (4). Of course, as regards collaterals it is assumed 
that it has net been acquired by him in such a way as to 
make them coparceners with him in respect of it (c) 


\ 819, Any want of capacity on the part of the father to 
alienate the family property, may be supplied by the con- 
sent of the coparceners, Such consent may either be ex- 
press, or imphed from their conduct at or after the time of 
the transaction (dj. Where the property ts invested in 
trade, or in any other mereantile business, the manager of 
the property will be assumed to possess the authority usually 
exercised by persons carrying on such business (e). And, 
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‘g) Vivada Chintimani, 76, 229, bnt see p. 809, Rishen Perkash v. Bawa, 
PLC.) 12 BLL. R. 43028. C. 20 Suth. 137: affirming the deciaion of the lower 
Court, V0 Suth. 287, from which it appears that the property in dispute was 
immevable, See too Nana Nuratn v. Hicree Punth, 9M. 1. A. 96, 12). 

ra Gangabat vy. Vamanajyi, 2 Bom. H.C. 318; Sital vy. Madho, 1 All. 394; 
“Shbauya ve Surayya, W Mad, 251. 

(>) ¥ Gib. 14. 

(a) See ante, $251. Jugmohundas vy. Munquldas, 10 Bom. 538. 

(b) Madraz vy. Chalekinu, 2M. TOA. 54; Nagalutchmee v. Gopee, 6M. 7. A. 
BOY ; EL, vy Narsandas, 8 Bom. H. (. (A.C. J.) 6; Ajoodhin vy. Kashee, 
4N.W OP. These were all cases of wills, which of course are lese favoured 
than Ticuinene infer mas, 

() Tayumana vy. Perwmal, 1 Mad. H.C. 51. 

td} Arumuaga v. Ramasami, Mad. Dec, of 1860, 258; Vittal v. Ananta, Mad. 
Dec. of GL, 87; Pirasand v. Farada, 1b. 146; Miller v. Runganath 12 Cal, 889. 
te) Bemoala vy. Mohun, 5 Cal. : ‘Samatbhai v. Someshrar, 5 Bom. 38; In 
te Havonn Mahomed, 14 Bom. a p. 194. 


Paras. 818-390.) UNDER MITAKSHAHA LAW. 


ot course, ratification will supply the want ef an original 
consent ; such a ratification will be inferred where a son, 
with full knowledge of all the facts, takes possession of, and 
retains that which has been purchased with the proceeds of 
the property disposed of (ff). Whether the consent of all the 
coparceners 18s necessary will depend upon the question, 
which will be discussed hereafter, as to the power of one of 
several to dispose of his share (2327). [fit is the law that 
he can do so, then, of course, the consent of some would bind 
their own shares, though not the shares of the dissenting 
members. If the contrary is the law, then the consent of all 
would be required to give any vahdity to the transaction. 
Where a grandfather ahenates with the consent of his 5on, 
that consent binds an after-born yrandson. But where the 
grandson is already in existence, and has taken a vested 
interest, his father’s consent would not of itself bind him (q), 


$ 320. Circumstances of necessity will also justify a father, 
as head of the family, in disposing of any part of the family 
property. Inthe Mitakshara the explanation which follows 
the text of Vyasa— Kven a single individual inay conclude 
a donation, mortgage, or sale of ummovable property, during 
wv season of distress, for the sake of the family, and especially 
for pious purposes’ —seems to limit this authority to cases 
where the other coparceners are unnors and incapable of 
giving their consent (4). And it has been held in Bengal that 
the consent of those who are of age cannot be dispensed 
with, even where the transaction is for the benctit of the 
family (¢}), The contrary, however, was held in other cases, 
and seems to have been Mr. Colebrooke’s opimon (4). The 
whole current of authorities appears to support the view that 
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if) Gangabat v. Vannanajyt, 2 Bom. H.C. 3133 per ennai, Mudhoy Dyal » 
Kolbur, 6. L. R. Sap. Vol. 1020; 5.0. 9 Suth. atl. 

(y) Burutk v, Greedhuree, J Suth. 387, where the second propesition seems to 
follow from the statement that the grandson, if alive at the alienation, would 
bave had « cause of uction, nutwithstandiog lis tather’s consent. 

(A) Mitaksbara, i. 1; $ 28, 29. 

(i) Muthoura v. Bovtiun, 18 Suth. 30, acc. L Stra. HL. 20; ante, 286. 

(k) Juggurnath vy. Dovbo, 14 Suth. W; 2 Stra. WH. L. 840, B48; Bishambhur 
vy. Sudusheed, 1 Suth. W, per Muttusuwmy lyer, J., Ponnuppa v. Pappuvay. 
yangar, 4 Mad. p. 18. 
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the manager of the family property has an implied authority 
to do whatever is best for all concerned, and that no m- 
dividual can defeat this power merely by withholding his 
consent. The powers of the manager of a Hindu estate 
were very fully considered by the Privy Council in a case 
which is always referred tu as settling the law on the sub- 
ject (1). That was the case of a mother manaying as guardian 
for an infant heir. Of course, a father, and head of the 
family, might have greater powers, but could not have less, 
and it has been repeatedly held that the principles laid down 
in that judgment apply equally to fathers, or other joint 
owners, when managing property governed by the Mitak- 
shara law (mm). Their Lordships said (p. 428) : “The power 
of the manager for an ifant heir to charge an estate not 
his own, ix, under the Hindu law, a limited and qualified 
power, It can only be exercised rightly in case of need, 
or for the benefit of the estate. But where, in the particu- 
lar instance, the charge is one that a prudent owner would 
make, in order to benefit the estate, the bond fide lender 18 
not affected by the precedert mismanagement of the estate. 
The actual pressure on the estate, the danger to be averted, 
or the benefit to be conferred upon it, in the particular 
mstance, is the thing to be regarded (1). But, of course, 
if that danger arises, or has arisen, from any misconduct 
to which the lender is or has been a party, he cannot take 
advantage of his own wrong, to support a charge in his 
own favour against the hei, grounded on a necessity which 
his wrong has helped to cause, therefore the lender in this 
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(L)} Himaomanperanud v. Mt. Babooee, G6 M. J. A. 3938; 5. C. 18 Snath. 81; 
note, The same cules apply to the case of ove who ww de facto though not de 


Juve anager, thid, 413. See as to the position of one who deals with the bolder 


of an impnartible estate ante, § 3l4. 

(ut) Deotaree vo Damoodhur, S. D. of 1859, 1643; Tandacaraya v. Valli, 1 
Mad. H. ©. 398; Soorendray. Nundun, 21 Suth. 196; Kameswarv. Run Bake. 
door, 8 1. A. 8, ante, § 297; Chotseram v. Nurayandas, 11 Bom. 605. As to 
allenations by manauer for idol, see post, § 397; by female heirs, post, § 586. 
The nianager for a lunatic has the same power. Goureenath v. Collector of 
Monghyr, 7 Suth. 5. 

(n) See Deotares v. Damoodhur, ubi sup. A mere manager oarnot revive or 
pay time barred debta, and 2 fortiors could not pledge or sell the estate on their 
acoount. Chinnayav. Gurunatham, 5 Mad. 169. But it is said that a widow may 
do so ag regards debts of her husband, poet, § 587. 


Pores. 490 6 331.) UNDSK MITAKBHABA LAW. 


cage, unless he is shown to have acted maki fide, will not 
be affected, though it be shewn that, with better manage- 
ment, the estate might have been kept free from debt. 
Their Lordships think that the lender is bound to enquire 
into the neceasities for the loan, and to satisfy himself as 
well as he can, with reference to the parties with whom he 
is dealing, that the manager is acting in the particular 
inatance for the benetit of the estate (0). But they think 
that if he does so enquire, and acts honestly, the real exiat- 
ence of an alleged sufficient and reasonably credited neces- 
sity is not a condition precedent te the validity of his 
charge (p), and they do not think that under such cireum- 
stance he is bound to see to the application of the money (g). 
It 18 abvious that money to be secured on any estate 1s 
likely to be obtained upon easier terms than a loan which 
rest on mere personal security, and that, therefore, the mere 
creation of a charge securing a proper debt, cannot be viewed 
as improvident management ; the purposes for which a loan 
is wanted are often future, as respects the actual application, 
and a lender can rarely have, unless he enters on the 
management, the means of controlling and directing the 
actual application. Their Lordships du not think that a 
bond fide creditor should sufier when he has acted honestly 
and with due caution, but is himself deceived.” 


§ 3821. The case before the Privy Council was one of 
mortwage and not of sale. But it is evident that the same 
principles would apply in either case. A prudent manager 
should, of course, where it is possible, pay off a debt from 
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(0) See Nowrntton v. Habon Gouree, 6 Suth. 193; Pertab Hahadur v. Chitpal 
Singh, 191. A. 33; Lala Amarnath vy. Achan Kuur, 19 1. A. He is not bound 
to inquire into the causes which produced the necessity. Mohabeer vy. Joobha, 
16 Suth, 221; 8S. C. 8 B. L. R. 38; Sheoraj v. Nukchedee, 14 Suth. 72, A 
stranger purchasing from a guardian who sells or mortgages under the authorit 
of the Court, given under Act XL of 1858, § 18, ‘Bengu] —Minors) is rotected 
uslees he bimeclf bas been guilty of actual Fraud, Sakher Chund vy. ity, 
& Cal. 363. And see Act V of 1881, § 90, (Probate und Administration) ay to 
the powers of alienation of an executor by leave of the Court. 
; (p) Bee Soorendro v. Nundun, 21 Suth, 196; Ratnam v. Govindarajulu, 
(gq) See Sundarayan v, Sitaramayan, Mad. Dec. of 1861, 1, where the hea: 
of the family misappropriated the money whioh he had raised, : 
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ALIENATIONS BY FATHER (Chap. X, 


suvings rather than by a sale of part of the estate (r), and 
it might be more prudent to raise money by mortgage than 
by sale. On the other hand, where the mortgage was at 
high interest, it might be more prudent to sell than to 
renew (s). In every case the question is one of fact, whether 
the transaction was one which a prudent owner, acting for 
his own benefit, would enter into. A sale of part of the 
property in order to raise money to pay off debts which 
bound the family, or to discharge the claims of Government 
upon the land, or to maintain the family, or to perform the 
necessary funeral or marriage or family ceremonies, would 
be proper if it was prudent or necessary (f). And where 
there are binding debts, which cannot otherwise be met, a 
sale will be justifiable to pay them off, even though there 
was nu actual pressure at the time in the shape of suits by 
the creditors («). For the inanager is not bound, and indeed 
ought not, to put the estate to the expense of actions. A 
fortwwri, of course, such dealings will be justified where there 
are decrees in existence, whether, ce parte or otherwise, 
which could at any moment be enforced agaimst the pro- 
perty (¢). And the same circumstances which would justify 
the salo of part, might justify the sale of the whole property, 
though, of course, a very strong case would have to be 
made out. 


9 822, Lt must be owned that the principle of the Mitak- 
shara that sons have a mght to control their father in the 
alienation of the family property, ts almost nullified by the 
other principle that they are bound after his death to pay 
his debts, even though contracted without necessity ; and 
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(r) Bukshun vy, Dovlhin, 8 B. L. R. (A.C. J.) 428; 8. C. 12 Suth. 337. 

(9) Muthoorav. Bootun, 13 Suth. 30. Whether there is a necessity for borrow: 
lny ut un untieually high rate of interest is itself a matter to which the lender 
should apply his mind, and the court. may reduce the interest while affirmiug 
the loun. Jfurrenath Roy v. Rundhtr Singh, 181. A. 1; S.C. 18 Cal. 8h. 

(t) Bishambhur v. Sudasheeb, 1 Suth. YO; Sacarum v. Luxumabai, Perry, 
0.0, 129; Saravana v. Muttays, 6 Mad. H.C. 371; Babaji v. Nrishnaji, 2 
Bon, 660. See Kullar vy Hodho Dayal, 5 Wym. 28, where it is sald the trans- 
action must be necessary, aud uot merely advantageous. 

(u) Kathav v. Singh, 8 N..W. P. 4. 

-s*) Purmaseur vy. dt, Goolbes, 11 Suth. 4466; Sheoraj v. Nukchedee, 14 Guth, 
fe. 
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Paras. 341 & $98.) UNDER MITAKSHABA LAW. 


by the logical extension of that principle, recently laid 
down by the Privy Council, that the father is entitled to 
sell the family property in order to pay off his own debts, 
which were not contracted for the benefit of the family, 
but which the sons would be under a moral obligation to 
discharge (tr). The mode of reconciling what is now, 
undoubtedly, a contlict of principles, may perhaps be 
sought by tracing back the law toa time when no such 
conflict existed. While the family continued in what I have 
called (§ 206) its Patriarchal State, the head of the family 
was not merely the manager of a partnership: he was the 
autocratic ruler of the family and of its possessions, — Its 
property was his property. His debts were its debts, 
Probably it would seldom happen in a primitive state of 
society that any debts would be imeurred which would 
require a sale of the property, but such a sale, if necessary, 
would be within the funetions of the head of the house. 
If he died leaving debts unpaid, they would be discharged 
by the survivors, without any enquiry whether they had 
been contracted for the joint benefit, or for the special 
purposes, of the omginal debtor. The notion of a religions 
as well as a civil obligation to pay debts evidences the 
introduction of Brahmanical theories into a law which was 
previously founded upon merely natnral justice. The 
kindred theory that the sou] of a deceased debtor could not 
find repose till his debts were discharged probably grew up 
still later. The rehgious theory of obligation could well 
co-exist with the civil theory, as affording an additional 
sanction for a habilitv which was already recognised. The 
antiquity of the texts which state this religious theory shows 
that it had sprung up before the fannly bonds were relaxed, 
by allowing the sons to possess a co-ordinate interest in the 
property, and a right to restrain their father in his dealings 
with it. But even after this later development, natura] 
equity and convenience would continue to attach a specially 
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(w) Girdharee Lall v. Rantoo Lall, V1. A.821; 8. C.14 B. LB. Ro ac 
22 Suth. 56; ante, § 285. E.R. 187; 8.C 
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ALIBNATIONS BY FATHRE (Chay. Z, 


binding character to debts which were contracted by the 
official head and representative of the family, while the 
religious obligation would assume greater prominence in 
proportion as the secular obligation was weakened. The 
tendency would be to reconcile a conflict of rights, which 
was becoming important, by allowing the sons to restrain 
their father in his dealings with the property before they 
matured into transactions which conferred mghts upon 
others. Where such rights had been created, it might 
fairly be held, if a struggle ensned between the interest of 
a soy in the paternal property and the interest of a creditor 
or a purchaser claiming by virtue of the father’s acts, that 
the latter interest xshonld prevail, as being the older, and 
enforced by a double sanction. Where the rival interest 
was that of a collateral coparcener, who was under no 
religious obligation to discharge the liabilities of the debtor, 
a contrary decision would result (x). 


Another ground upon which alienations are valid, though 
made without necessity, ix in the case of pious gifts. These, 
no doubt, were looked upon by the Brahmans as being of 
general benefit to the family from the store of religious 
merit which they procured. The subject will be treated 
fully in the chapter on religious endowments (§ 393.). 


§ 323. Those who deal with a person who has only a 
limited interest in property, and who professes to dispose 
of a larger interest, are primi facie bound to make out the 
facts which authorise such a disposition. But the nature 
and extent of the proof which they must offer will vary 
according to the facts of the case. In Hunoomanpersaud’s 
case, it was contended that the burthen was discharged by 
showing an advance to the manager, and the factum of a 
deed by hin, and in support of this a dictum of the Agra 
Sudder Court was quoted. Upon this the Judicial Com- 
mittee remarked, “It might be a very correct course to 
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{z) See per Muthusawmy Iyer, J., Ponnappa v. Cappurnyyangar, 4 Mad. 
p. 33, and per Turner, C.J, idid., pp. 14 et a ppurayyangar, 


Poras. 3828 & 323.) UNDER MITAKSHARA LAW. 


adopt with reference to suits of that particular character, 
which was one where the sons of a living father were, with 
his suspected collusion, attempting, in a suit against a 
creditor, to get rid of the charge on an ancestral estate 
created by the fatherjon the ground of the alleged mis- 
conduct of the father in extravagant waste of the estate, 
Now, it is to be observed, that a lender of money may rea- 
sonably be expected to prove the circumstances connected 
with his own particular loan, but cannot reasonably be 
expected to know, or come prepared with proof of, the 
antecedent economy and good conduct of the owner of an 
ancestral estate, whilst the antecedents of their father’s 
eareer would be more likely to bein the knowledge of the 
sons, members of the same fanuly, than of a stranger; 
consequently this diet: may perhaps be supported on the 
general principle that the allegation and proof of facts, 
presumably in his better knowledye, ix to he looked for 
from the party who possesses that better knowledye, as 
well as on the obvious gronnd in sueh suits of the danger 
of collusion between father and sons in fraud of the creditor 
of the former. Their lordships think that the question 
on whom does the ons of proof lie in such suits as the 
present is one not capable of a general and intlexible answer. 
The presumption proper to be made will vary with circum 
stances, and must be regulated by and dependent. on them. 
Thus, where the mortgagee himself, with whom the trans- 
action took place, is setting up a charge im his favour made 
by one whose title to alienate he necessarily knew to be 
hmited and qualified, he may be reasonably expected to 
allege and prove facts presnmahly better known to him 
than to the infant heir, namely, those facts which embody 
the representations made to him of the alleged needs of 
the estate, and the motives influencing his immediate loan. 
It is to he observed that the representations by the mana- 
ger accompanying the loan as part of the res geste, and as 
the contemporaneous declarations of an agent, though not 
actually selected by the principal, have been held to be 
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evidence against the heir; and as their Lordships are m- 
formed that anch primi facie proof has been generally 
required in the Supreme Court of Calentta, between the 
lender and the heir, where the lender is enforcing his 
security against the heir, they think it reasonable and right 
that. it should be required. It is obvious, however, that, it 
might be wnreasonable to require such proof from one not 
an original party, after a lapse of time and enjoyment, and 
apparent sequiescence ; consequently, Hf, as 18 the case here 
as to part of the charge, it be created by substitution of a 
new security for an older one, where the consideration for 
the older one was an old precedent debt of an arscestor not 
previously questioned, a presumption of the kia olontended 
for by the appellant would be reasonable” (ypiyy! appears 
to have been the intention of the Legislature to ....umarise 
the above rulings in § 38 of the Transfer of Property Act 
TV of 1882. “ Where any person, anthorised only under 
circumstances in their nature variable to dispose of im- 
moveable property, transfers such property for consider- 
ation, alleging the existence of such circumstances, they 
shall, as between the transferee on the one part and the 
transferor and other persons (if any) affected by the trans- 
fer on the other part, be deemed to have existed, if the 
transferee, after using reasonable care to ascertain the 
existence of such circumstances, has acted in good faith.” 


§ 32-4. One point as to which there seems at first to be a 
conflict. of decisions, is as to the amount of proof ineambent 
upon a purchaser under a decree, or upon one who lends 
money to the manager of an estate to pay off a decree, or 
who purchases a part of an estate from the manager to 
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(uv) Hunoomanperraud v. Mt, Babooee, 6 M. 1. A. pp. 418—420; 8. 0. 18 
Snuth. 81, note; Tandoraraya v. Valli.) Mad. 11. C. 398; Vodali v. Manda, 
2 Mad H.C. 407; Sararana vy. Muttayi, 6 Mad. H.C. 371; Lalla Bunseedhur 
v. Koanwur Rindeserree, 10M. [. A. 454; Suud Taroovar vy. Koonj Beharee, 8 
N.-W. P.8; Chowdary v. Rroto Soondur, 18 Suth. 77; Sikher Chund vy. Dul- 
pu(tu, 5 Cal. 363; Makundiv. Sarabsukh,6 All. 417; Lal Singh v. Deo Narain, 
8 All. 879; Gurasawmi v. Ganapathia, 5 Mad. 387. Where a son attempts to 
defeat an alienation by lis father, or to escape from his debts by alleging im- 
morality or illegality, the burthen of establishing auch a stata of things reste 
upon bin. Subramaniya v. Sadasiva, 8 Mad. 75. 
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supply him with funds for that purpose. Is the production 
of a bond fide decroe sufficient of itself to establish a case of 
necessity ; or is it incumbent upon the purchaser or creditor 
to go further, and tu show that the decree was passed for a 
purpose which would bind the estate’ The result of the 
decisions appears tu be, that the party whe relies on the 
decree is entitled to assume that it was properly passed, aud 
that everything done under it was properly done. But the 
extent to which tlus will benetit him depends upon the nature 
of the decree, and the person agaist whom it was given, and 
upon the form of the proceedings taken in execution of the 
decree. It is evident that a decree may be ene which upon 
its face, and by the mere fact that it was passed, binds the 
person against whom it is enforced. Or it may be one 
which will not bind hun wuiless something was proved in the 
course of the case, and that something may or may not have 
been proved. Again; the form of the decree, and of the 
proceedings taken under it, may show that the creditor, 
while only suing lis debtor by name, sued hin as the repre- 
sentative of the fanmuly, i order to bind its property. Or, 
conversely, it may appear that although the creditor had a 
remedy, which he mught have enforced, against the whole 
family and its property, he chose to restrict hos claim to his 
origimal debtor and the interests of that debtur. Where the 
decree is against a father, it conclusively establishes that 
there was adebt duce by hin, and us agaist his issue nothing 
more is necessary. It is not, as we have seen, necessary to 
show that the debt was for the benclit of the family. Where 
property is suld under such a decree, “the purchaser is not 
bound tu go back beyond the deerve to ascertain whether the 
Court was right in piving the decree, or having given it, in 
putting up the property fur sale under an execution upon 
it” (z). And, of course, the same rule would apply where 
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(t) Per curiam, Muddun Thakoor v. Kantoo Lall, 11. A. 821, 384; 8. C0. 14 
B.L. R. 187; 8 C. 22 Suth. 56; ante, §§ 289, 207; Bhagbut Pershad v. Mt. 
Girja Koer, 15 I. A. 99; 8.0.15 Cal. 317. See numerous cuges following this 
decision ; Khowna v. Koopkishore, 56 N.-W. P, 8); Budreev. Kantee, 23 Suth. 
260 ; Kooldeap v. Kunjeet, 24 Euth. 231; Sheo Pershad v, Soorybunsee, tb. 281; 
Burtoo v. Ram Purmessur, tb. 864; Anooragee v. Bhugobutty, 25 Suth, 148; 
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a minor sought to set aside a sale made by his guardian in 
order to pay off a decree against the minor himself (a) ; 
or where the transaction was disputed by an heir, not being 
a coparcener, for he is bound to pay the debts of the person 
whose estate he takes ($ 302). But it would be otherwise 
where the decree was given against a simple coparcener. 
It would be a perfectly valid decrec against him, and might 
during his life be enforced by execution and sale of his in- 
terest in the property (§ 305), But as his debt would not 
bind his coparceners or their share in the property, unless it 
was contracted by their consent or for their benefit (§ 308), 
so a deerce against hii can create no higher lability. It 
ascertains his debt, but does no nore. Tf it 1s intended to 
procure payment of the debt, directly or mdirectly, out of 
the shares of the other members, the creditor must show that 
the debts themselves were such as to be properly binding 
upon those who have not personally imcurred them (0). 
This proof must be given in a suit to which the joint mem- 
bers of the family are parties, and in wlich they can 
resist the allegations made against them, If the managing 
member of the famny executes a document which would 
bind the other members, the proper course is to sue them 
all. Uf the ereditor chooses, he may only sue the person 
who executed the doctunent. But if he adopts this course, 
lns execution will only take effect upon the share of the 
execution debtor. le cannot enforce it against the other 
members (not bemp the sons of the debtor) inerely by 
proving that the transaction was entered into for the bene- 
fit of the family. This only shows that he had a larger 
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Ransehoy ve Mohabeer, 1b. 1855; Wayed Hessein vy. Nankoo, tb. 811: Luchmi v. 
claman, 2 Cal Zia. S.C. 25 Suth, 421; Strasankara v. Parvatt, 4Mad. 96. As 
to how far it is necessery to make the sous parties to suits against a father to 
enforce his stiles or mortgages or to recover debts due by him, see ante, §§ 285— 
206a. As tothe extent to which decrees are conclusive against the sons, see 
ante, §§ 297-—290. 

(a) Sheora) v. Nukchedee, 14 Suth. 72. 

(b) Saravana v. Auttayi, 6 Mad. H.C. 871; Lareyasami v. Saluckat, 8 Mad. 
H.C. 157 5 Reotee v. Ramjeet, 2 N..W. P. 50; Venkatasami y. Kuppaiyan, 
1 Mad. 334; Venkataramayyan v. Venkatasubramani, ib. 858; Loki y. Agho- 
ree, 5 Cal. 144; Gangulu v. Ancha, 4 Mad. 78. 
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remedy, of which he did not avail himself (c). Finally 
there is a class of cases in which it has been held that a suit 
against one member of the family must be taken as a pro- 
ceeding against the family represented by him, so that the 
decree binds them, and may beenforced by execution against 
the shares of all (d).. Ina case where several brothers were 
jointly interested in a tenure, but the manager alono was 
registered as the owner, and he was sued for arrears of 
rent, and his right, title, and iterest was sold in execution, 
it was held that the whole tenure passed to the purchaser. 
Garth, C.J.,said: “ Where it is clear from the proceedings, 
that what is suld, and intended to be suld, is the interest of 
the judgment debtor only, the sale must be contined to that 
interest, although the decree holder mipht have sold the 
whole tenure if he had taken proper steps to do so, or 
although the purchaser may have obtaimed possession of the 
whole tenure under the sale. But af, on the other hand, it 
appears that the judgment debtor has been sued as repre- 
senting the ownership of the entire tenure, and that the 
sale, although purporting to be of the right and interest of 
the judgment debtor only, was intended to be, and in justice 
and equity ought tv operate, as a sale of the tenure, the 
whole tenure then must be considered as having passed by 
the sale. And if the question is a doubtful one on the face 
of the proceedings, or one part of the proceedings may 
appear inconsistent with another, the Court must look to 
the substance of the matter, and uot the form or language 
of the proceedings ” (¢). 





(c) Deendyal v. Jugdeep Narain, 41. A. 247; 5. C. 3 Cal, 198, ante, § 200; 
Armugum v. Sabapathy, 5 Mad. 12; Subramanien v. Subramanien, 1b, 128; 
Dorasauwmy v. Atiratra, 7 Mad. 1386; Viraragavamma vy. Samudrala, 8 Mad. 
208; Guruvappa vy, Thimma, WW Mad 316; Abtlak Roy v. Rubble Roy, 11 Cal, 
293; Sfaruti Narayan v, Lilachand, 6 Bom, 564; Kisansing v. Moreshwar, 7 
Bom. 91; Dovlar Chand v. Lalla Chabul, 617. A. 47. 

(d) Bissessur v. Luchmessur, 6 1. A. 283; 50. L. R. 497; Decav. Ram Ma. 
nohur, 2 All. 746; Ram Sevak v. Raqnubar, 3 All.72; Radha Nishen v. Bach. 
haman, ibid. 118; Gaya v. Rajbanst, bid. 191; Ramnarainy. Bhawani, F. B. 
ibid, 443; Hari Saran Moitra v. Bhubaneswart Debi, 15 1. A. 195; 8. C. 16 
Cal. 40. 

(e) Jeo Lal Singh v. Gunga Pershad, 10 Cal, 996, 1001; Komdi v, Lakshmi, 
5 Mad. 201, 205. 
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§ 325. It has been said that where a debt is ancestral, 
and property is sold to meet it, the purchaser is not bound 
to enquire whether the debt could have been met from other 
sources (f). But, I imagine, this can only apply where 
there is at all events an apparent necessity for the sale. In 
the case where the rule was laid down, the Court went on 
to say, “ Nor is it indicated from what sources it would 
have been met.” Ina Bengal case, the Sudder Court laid 
down nearly the opposite principle. They said, “ It may 
be shown that the ostensible object of the loan was to pay 
off Government revenue, but, to render such a loan binding 
upon those who had reversionary interests upon the pro- 
perty, it must also be satisfactorily proved that such loan 
was absolutely necessary from failure of the resources of the 
estate itself, and was not raised through the caprice or extra- 
vagance of the proprietor” (g). Here the law seems to be 
laid dewn rather too strictly. The person who deals with 
the manager of a joint family property has to consider the 
propriety and necessity of the transaction in which he is 
engaged, not merely the propriety and necessity of paying 
the debt which is the pretext for the transaction. If the 
debt is improper or unnecessiry, and known to be so by the 
lender, the transaction is, of course, invalid. If the pay- 
ment of the debt is proper and necessary, the transaction 
will still be invalid, unless the lender has reasonable ground 
for supposing that it cannot be met without his assistance. 
The caprice or extravagance of the proprietor is only 
material as showing, either that the object of the transaction 
was an improper one, or that the necessity fur it was non- 
existent. 


Where it is once established that there was a debt which 
ought to be paid, and which could not be paid without a 
loan or sale, if the validity of the transaction is disputed on 
the ground that the debt had previously been discharged 








(f) Apey v. Girdharee, 4 N..W. P. 110. 
{g) Dumoodhur v. Birjo Mohapattwr, 8. D. of 1858, 882. 
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or dimmished, the burthen of making out this case rests 
upon the person who sets it up. Payment is an affirmative 
fact which cannot be assumed, merely on account of the 
antiquity of the debt (h). 


§ 326. The powers of the manager of a joint family pro- 
perty who is not the father are governed by exactly the 
same principles as those already jaid down (7). Of course, 
his personal debts are not binding upon his coparceners, as 
those of a father are upon his sons, and therefore alienations 
made hy hit to pay such debts wonld net bind them. In 
his case, too, there could be no snggestion that he had any 
greater power over movables than over immovables, except 
so far as arose from their own nature, and the mode in which 
they wonld usnally be dealt with. Nor, of course, could 
his coparceners claim any interest. in his self-acquired land. 


§ 327. So far we have been considering dispositions of 
the family property by which one member professed to 
bind the others, by selling or cneumbering their shares as 
well as his own. We have now to examine the right of one 
member of a family governed by Mitakshara law to dispose 
of his own share. To an English lawyer the existence of 
such a right would seem obvious. Under the early Hindu 
law it is equally certain that no such mght existed. It has 
become thoroughly established in Bengal, as will be seen 
hereafter; but in the other provinces there is a complete 
variance as to its existence, and the extent to which it may 
be exercised. The theory of the Mitakshara law is clearly 
against such aright. I have already pomted ont (§ 246) 
that under that jaw all the coparceners are joint, owners of 
the property, but only as members of a corporation in which 
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th) Cavaly Vencata v. Collector of Masulipatam, 11 M.T. A. 619, 683; 8.0. 
2 Suth. (P. C.) 61. 

(4) A son does not by the mere absence of his father acquire the powers of 
alienation or mortgage vested in the managing member. Patil Hariv. Hakam- 
ckhand, 10 Bom. 363. Seens tothe powers of alienation possesred by the Karna- 
ven of a Malabar Tarwaad. Kombi v. Lakshmi, 5 Mad. 201; Kalliyani v. 
Narayana, 9 Mad. 266. 
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there are shareholders, but no shares. The family corpora- 
tion remains unchanged, but its members are in a continual 
state of flux. No one has any share until partition, becanse 
until then it is impossible to say what the share of each 
may be. It will be larger one day, when a member dies ; 
smaller the next, when a member is born (k). The right of 
the members to a partition has been slowly and reluctantly 
admitted. But this right carries with it the consequence 
of being cut off from the benefits of sharing in the family 
property, and participating in its future gains. If any 
member were allowed, from time to time, to sell his share 
in the joint family property, without severing himself from 
the family by partition, he would be securing the advan- 
tages of a division without submitting to its inconvemences. 
He would be benefiting himself by the exclusive appropria- 
tion of a part of the property which had never become his, 
He would be injuring the family by diminishing their estate, 
and, at the same time, he would be retaining the right to 
profit by the future gains of their industry. No doubt the 
amount so disposed of might be taken into account in the 
event of a subsequent partition. But the rules of Hindu 
law contemplate the continuance of the family umion, not 
its disruption. Until a partition took place he would have 
been in a position of exceptional advantage. It would be 
like the case of a partner who claimed the right to with- 
draw his capital from the concern at pleasure, without 
withdrawing himself. Even before partition such aliena- 
tions would be subversive of the family system. That 
system assumes that each member of the family is supplied 
out of its funds in proportion to his requirements, as often 
as they arise, the unspent balance of each year being carried 
over to the capital for the benefit of all, There is no such 
thing as a system of individual accounting, with a ledger 
opened in the name of cach member, and a debiting to him 
of his expenses, and a crediting of his proportion of the 
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(k) Sea per curiam, Sadabart Prasad v. Foolbash Kooer, § B. L. R. (F. B.) 
44; 8.0, 12 Suth. (F. B.) 1. 
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income. But if any member were allowed to dispose of his 
share, such a system would be necessary; and upon taking 
the annual account, it might turn out that the amount of 
income to which he was entitled was not sufficient to defray 
his expenses. The anomaly would then arise, that a mem- 
ber of the undivided family would either net be entitled to 
be maintained at all, or would be maintained as a matter 
of charity, and not of right. Finally, the permission to 
alienate without a partition would necessarily have the 
effect of introducing strangers into the copareenary, with- 
out the consent of its members, and defeating the right of 
survivorship, which they would otherwise possess. 


§ 328. Of conrse, nothing is to be found in the earlier 
writers upon the subject. They did not notice the point, 
because such an ocenrrence did not present itself to their 
minds at all. An alienation of family property, even with 
the consent of all, was probably a very rare event. But as 
property began more frequently to pass from hand to hand, 
the circumstances which would justify an ahenation began 
to be defined. Vyasa says, “A single pareener ought not, 
without the consent of his coparceners, to sell or give away 
immovable property of any sort, which the family hold im 
coparcenary. But ata time of distress, for the support of 
his household, and particularly for the performance of reli- 
gious duties, even a single coparcener may give, mortgage 
or sell the immovable estate” (/). Not, be it observed, his 
own share for his own private benefit. So Narada men- 
tions joint property among the cight kinds of things that 
may not be given, though he expressly authorizes divided 
brothers to dispose of their shares as they like (mj), And 
the author of the Virada Chintamani, while commenting on, 
and approving, these texts, gives as his reason, “for none 
has any right over them according to common sense.” He 
adds in another passage: “ What belongs to many may be 
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(I) 1 Dig. 455; 2 Dig. 189. 
(m) Narada, Pt. IT. iv. § 4, 5; xiii, § 42—43 ; aoc. Vrihaapati, 2 Dig. 98; Dac- 
sha, ib. 110, 
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given with their assent. Joint ancestral property may be 
given with the assent of all the heirs” (n). Probably all 
these passages referred to the powers of the father or 
manager. The Mitakshara ‘and Mayukha in laying down 
the right of alienation are evidently dealing with the case 
of the father as representing the entire family (v). The 
idea of any individual acting solely on his own account does 
not seem to have occurred to them. The same view is laid 
down unhesitatingly by Mr. W. MacNaghten. He says, 
“A coparcener is prohibited from disposing of his own 
share of joint ancestral property; and such an act where 
the doctrine of the Mitakshara prevails (which does not 
recognize any several right until after partition, or the 
principle of factum valet), would unquestionably be both 
illegal and invalid” (p). On the other hand, Mr. Elhs, 
writing of the Madras Presidency, thought a sale would be 
valid to the extent of the alienor’s own share (qg). Mr. 
Colebrooke seems to have been in much uncertainty upon 
the point. The result of his various opinions appears to be, 
that a gift by one co-heir of his own share would be cer- 
tainly invalid, and that a sale or mortgage would in strict- 
ness be also illegal ; but that in the latter case “ equity would 
require redress to be afforded to the purchaser, by enforcing 
partition of the whole or of a sufficient portion of 1t, so as to 
make amends to the purchaser out of the vendor’s share” (r). 
This opinion was adopted by Sir Thomas Strange in his 
book, and acted on by him from the Bench (ys). 


§ 329. Itis probable that the first mroad upon the strict 
law took place in enforcing debts by way of execution. In 
strict logic, of course, what a man cannot do directly by way 
of sale, he ought not to be allowed to do indirectly through 
the intervention of a decree-holder. But we have already 


(n) Vivada Chintamani, pp. 72, 

(o) Mitakshara, i. 1, § 27. 32; v. Mtay., iv. l, ree 

(p) 1 W. MacN. 5. 2 Stra. H. L. 850. 

(r} 2 S8tra. H. L. $44, 349, 483, 489. 

(s) ae H. L. 200-—202 ; Sashachella v, ees 2N. C. 234 (74); 
post, ; 
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seon that the Hindu law ascribed great sanctity to the 
obligation of a debt, and, in the case of a father, enabled 
him to defeat the rights of his sons, through the medium of 


his creditors, though it denied him the power to do so by an 


express alienation (§ 278). It would bea natural transition 
to extend this principle to all coparceners, so far as to allow 
a creditor to seize the interest of any one in the joint pro- 
perty as a satisfaction of his separate debt. There are 
decisions in which it has been held that even this cannot 
be allowed in cases under the Mitakshara law (f). But the 
contrary rule has been repeatedly laid down in all the 
Presidencies, and has been recently affirmed by the Pnvy 
Council. It may be taken as settled that under a decree 
against any individual coparcener, for his separate debt, a 
creditor may during the life of the debtor seize and sell his 
undivided interest in the family property (7). The decisions 
which show that this cannot be done after the death of the 
debtor have been already stated ($ 305). There may be 
greater difficulty in determining how the right of the pur- 
chaser at the sale under the decree is actually to be enforced. 
In Bengal, where the coparceners hold in quasi-severalty, 
each member has a right before partition to mark out 
his own share, and to hold it to the exclusion of the others. 
Accordingly, it has been held that the purchaser at a Court 
sale of the rights of one member is entitled to be put into 
physical possession even of a part of the family house; the 
only remedy of the other members being to purchase the 
rights of the debtor at the auction sale (vr). But it is other- 
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(t) Nana Tooljaram v. Wulubdae, Morris, 40; Bhyro Perahad vy. Basisto, 16 
Suth. 3). 

(up Valayooda ¢. Chedumlara, Mad. Dec. of 1455, 284; Subbarayudu vv. 
Gopavajjulu, Mad. Dec, of 1860, 247; Virasvami v. Ayyasvami, 1 Mad. H.C, 
471; Vasuder v. Venkatesh, 10 Bom, H. C. 139, Pandurang v. Hhaskar, 11 
Bom. H.C.72; Udaram vy. Ranu, 16.76; Gour Pershad v, Sheodeen, 4N.-W. P. 
187; Deendval vy. Jugdeep, 41. A. 247; 5.C. 3 Cal. 198; overruling Jugdeep 
vy. Deendtal, 12 B. L R. 100; 8. C. 20 suth. 174; Venkataramayyan vy. Venka.- 
tasubramania, 1 Mad. 858; Suraj Bune Noerv. Sheo Proshad, 61. A. 88; 8.C. 
8 Cal, 148; Jallidar vy. Ramlal, 4 Cal. 723; Rai Narain v. Nownit, 4 Cal. 809. 
The pnrehaser does net beconie a coparcener whose assent is required to uny 
fature dealings with the property by the remaining members; Bullabh v. Suns 
der, 1 All. 429; Ganraj v. Sheozore, 2 All. 898. 

(0) Ramtonoo v. Ishurchunder, 8. D. of 1857, 1885; Koontwur v. Shama 
Soonduree, 2 Suth. (Mis.) 80; Eshan Chunder v. Nund Coomar, 8 Suth, 289, 
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wise in cases under Mitakshara law, where no member has 
a right, without express agreement, to say that any specific 
portion 1s exclusively his. Consequently, the purchaser at 
a Court anction cannot claim to be put into possession of any 
definite piece of property (w). As the Judicial Committee 
said in one case, “ No doubt can be entertained that such a 
yhare is property, and that a decree-holder can reap it. It 
is specific, existing and definite ; but it is not properly the 
subject of seizure under this particular process, but rather 
by process direct against the owner of it, by seizure, or 
sequestration, or appointment of a receiver” (x). In cases 
which have occurred in Bombay, the High Court has held 
that the only mode in which the execution purchaser can 
enforce his rights is by a suit for a partition of the debtor’s 
share in the whole estate, to which, of course, he must make 
all the members of the family parties. In carrying out the 
decree for partition, the Court will, as far as they can with 
regard to the interests of others, try to award to the pur- 
chaser any specific portion which the debtor may have 
originally pledged, mortgaged, or sold. The purchaser 
cannot sue for a partition of part of the property only, be- 
cause an account of the whole estate must be taken, m order 
to see what interest, if any, the debtor possesses (y). On 
the other hand, even prior to partition, the purchaser of the 
interests of one coparcener is a tenant in common with the 
others. ‘Therefore, if he has got into possession of what 
was formerly enjoyed by the debtor, the other members can- 
not treat him as w mere trespasser. If they are willing to 
continue the tenancy in common, they may compel him so to 
enjoy his share as not to interfere with a similar enjoyment 
by themselves. If they object to the tenancy in common, 
they must sue for a partition (2). 
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(w) Kalee vy. Choitun, 22 Suth, 214; ballupa v. Venkatesh, 2 Bom. 676. 

(2) Syud Tuguazvol v. Ruyhoonath, 14M. 1. A, 50. 

(y) Pandurany v. Bhaskar, 11 Bom. H. 0.72; Udaram v, Ranu, ib. 76; acc. 
Latl Jha v, Juma, 22 Suth. 116; Jallidar v. Ramlal, 4 Cal. 723; Maruts vy. 
Lilachand, 6 Bom. 564; Venkatarama v. Afeera Labat, 13 Mad. 275. 

(x) Mahabalaya v. Limuya, 12 Bom. H.C. 188; Babajs v. Vasuder, 1 Bom, 
95; Kallapa v. Venkatesh, 2 Bom, 676; Patil Hari v. Hakamchand, 10 Bom, 
$68. See post, § 452. 
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§ 330. The step from holding that the share of one mem- 
ber can be sold under a decree, to holding that he can sell 
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it himself, is such an easy one, that it is surprising that #2. 


those who admit the former right should deny the other. 
Yet it will be found that it is denied by the High Courts of 
Bengal and the North-West Provinces, while it is admitted 
by the High Courts of Madras and Bombay. The reason 


appears to be that in Bengal the nght of even an execution Bengal. 


creditor was originally not admitted. It was denied in 187] 
in a decision which was uot appealed agaist (a), and was 
only finally established by the Privy Council in an appeal 
which reversed a later decision of 1873 (4), Consequently, 
an unbroken current of decisions maintained « practice in 
conformity with the theory. In Madras and Bombay the 
earlier decisions negatived the right of a coparcener to alien 
his share. But the right of the execution creditor was 
admitted, and thereture the analogous right of the copar- 
cener was ultimately recognized. As the question may 
still be treated us uncertain, it will be advisable to show 
rather fully what the state of the authorities really is, 


§ 831. ‘The earlest case actually decided in Madras was 
one before Sir Thomas Strange m1 1813, There, one of two 
undivided brothers had mortgaged family property for his 
private purposes. A suit was first brought by the other 
brother to declare that the mortgage was not binding upon 
his share of the property. In this suit an account and parti- 
tion was decreed. A cross suit was brought by the mortga- 
gee against both brothers fur payment and sale of the pro- 
perty mortgaged. The decree was that the suit should be 
dismissed against the second brother, that the share of the 
mortgagor should be held bound for payment of whatever 
was due upon the mortgage, but that no part of the property 
comprised in the bond and mortgage should be sold, until 
the account and partition directed under the original decree 





(a) Bhyro Pershad v. Basisto, 16 Suth. 3 
(v) Deendyal v. Jugdeep, 41. A. 247; 8. G. 3 Cal. 198. 
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was completed. These proceedings were submitted to Mr. 
Colebrooke, and were approved of by him, subject to a 
doubt whether the charge was valid even for the share of 
the alienor (c). Ina case in 1853 the Madras Sudr Court 
appears to have held a sale by one of several members to be 
valid for his share, even without a partition (d). On the 
other hand, the opinion of a pandit of the Tellicherry Court 
is recorded, which supports the doubt expressed by Mr. 
Colebrooke. In reply to a question, “Can one of an un- 
divided famuly, consisting of two only, dispose of half the 
property, leaving his copatcener’s moiety undisturbed f” he 
answered: “It is stated in the text of Narada that it is 
necessary that a division should be previously made, with 
the concurrence of all the members; wherefore the dispos- 
ing to the extent of one’s share at discretion is not legal ” (e). 
This principle was followed by the Sudr Court in three 
cases in 1859 and 1860, when they held that a sale by an 
wndivided nember was not valid, even within the limits of 
his individual share, unless made under emergent circum- 
stances (f ). 


§332. In this state of things the question came before the 
High Court of Madras. One of two brothers, members of an 
ufidivided family, had mortgaged one of two houses which 
formed part of the family property, for his own personal 
debt. He was then sued in an action for damages for a tort, 
and judgment was recovered against him. The judgment 
creditor touk out execution, and, under a writ of fi. fa., the 
Sheriff seized and sold the debtor’s interest in the mortgaged 
house and also in another. The purchaser sued both brothers 
to recover possession. Scotland, C.J., decided that both the 
nortyage and the execution stood on the same footing; that 
each was valid to the extent of the alienor’s share, and that 
“What the purchaser or execution creditor of the copar- 











(c) Ramasamy v. Sashachella, 5 N. C. 284, 240 [74}. 

(d) Chinnapiel v. Chocken, Mad. Dec. 1858, 290. 

vi ; Sire, 8 Rallat Mad. Deo. of 

(f) Ramakutti v. uraiyan . Dec. of 1859, 90; Kanakagabhaiya 
v, Seshachala, Mad. Dec. of 1860, 17 ; Sundara vy; Tegaraja, id. O77, af 
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cener is entitled to is the share to which, if a partition took 
place, the coparcener himself wonld be individually entitled, 
the amount of such share, of conrse, depending upon the 
state of the family” (9). This decision has since been treated 
as the ruling authority in Madras, and has been repeatedly 
followed (h). And the Court enjoined a father against 
alienating more than his share of the undivided property, 
but refused to interfere with alienations which appeared to 
be within his share (/). In all these cases the transaction 
was enforced during the life of the alienor, and the princi- 
ple was stated to be, that as the alienor could himself have 
obtained a partition, the Court would compel hinr “to give 
to his creditor al! the remedies to which he would himself be 
entitled as against the object matter of his agreement” (k): 
The same ruling was applied where a partition had becomé 
impossible by death. There, a father had given a portion 
of the property which was less than half of the whole to his 
wife, by a registered deed followed by possession, After* 
his death, his only son sued to set it aside. The Conrt re- 
fused even to listen to discussion as to the father’s power 
to make anch a gift; “ because the law is qnite settled that 
a Hindu can make a gift to the extent of his power, and in 
this case the deceased has done no more than that” (&. 
This case has, however, been recently overruled on the 
principle that the equity to enforce a partition which exists 
in favour of a purchaser for value cannot arise in favour of 
a mere donee (m). On the other hand, the High Court. held 
that no coparcener could give his alienee a title to any 
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(g) Virasrami v. Avuasrami, 1 Mad. H.C. 471, ace. Trarsfer of Property 
Act, (TV of 1882) § 44, but if the transferee of a share of a dwealling-house 
belonging to nan undivided family ix a rtranger, he will not he entitled to any 
joint posgeasion oc enjoyment of such house. 

(h) Peddamuthulaty v. Timma Reddy, 2 Mad. A.C. 270; Pataniv ‘lappa ¥,. 
Mannarn, 1b. 416; Rayacharlu v. Venkataramaniah, 4 Mad. H. ©. 60. For 
instance one of several eoparcenera may renonnce his share in favour of nnother. 
Peddayya v. Ramalingam, 11 Mad. 406. No such right of alienation exista 
nnder Malabar law, where no partition isallowed. Ryartv. Puttanna, t4 Mad. 


(i) Kanukurty v. Vencataramdasa, 4 Mad. Jar. 25). 

(k) 2 Mad. H.C. 417; ante, note (h). 

(Ll) Vencatapathy v. Lutchmee, 6 Mad. Jur. 215 

(m) Babav. Timma,7 Mad. 357; Ponnuaami v. Thatha, 9 Mad. 273; Ramanna 
v. Venkata, 11 Mad. 248. 
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specific portion of the joint property, even though such por- 
tion was less than his share. Each coparcener had an un- 
divided share in every part of the property, and all that 
any member could sell was his interest in that part (n). 


§ 333. The above decisions were all passed before that 
given by the Full Bench in Bengal, which will be mention- 
ed hereafter (§ 337). The same point, however, arose again 
after that decision. The question was, whether a devise 
by a father of ancestral immovable property was valid as 
against his only son. It was contended; first, that the 
father could, during his life, have given away his share of 
the family property; secondly, that his devise was valid to 
the same extent as his gift would have been. The Court 
admitted the first proposition, but denied thesecond. After 
referring to the view taken by the High Court of Bengal 
that no one could assign his share until it was ascertained 


by a partition, the Court said, “If by the word ‘share’ is 


intended specific share, the argument. is, of course, valid, 
that a coparcener cannot, before partition, convey his share 
to another, because before partition it cannot be ascertain- 
ed what it is. Tt is equally the law in Madras that a copar- 
cener cannot, before partition, convey away, as his interest, 
any specific portion of the joint property. Considered in 
this hight, the difficulties which have influenced the Calcutta 
High Court disappear. The person in whose favour a con- 
veyance is made of a coparcener’s interest takes what may, 
on a partition, be found to be the interest of the coparcener. 
What he so takes is, at the moment of taking, and until 
ascertained and severed, subject to the same fluctuations as 
it would be subject to, if it continned to subsist as the 
interest of the coparcener. But it can, at the proper period, 
be ascertained without difficulty, and there appears to be no 
reason, either derived from the Hindu law current in this 
Presidency, or founded upon general principles, for saying 
that such an interest is inalienable. With regard to the 
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(n) Venkatachella v. Chinnatya, 5 Mad. H. J. 166. 
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third question we are of opinion that the will in the case 
referred to cannot take effect. At the moment of death, 
the right of survivorship is in conflict with the mght by 
devise. Then the title by survivorship, being the prior title, 
takes precedence to the exclusion of that by devise” (0). 


§ 33-4. In Bombay the decisions have taken very much 
the same course as in Madras. The carlier cases appear to 
be opposed to the right of allenation by a coparcener, and 
it has been laid down that a sale or mortgage by one of two 
undivided brothers was invalid, even for his own share of 
the undivided property (py). “Tn subsequent cases it appears 
that the Bombay Sudder Adawlut, although holding that 
the purchaser of the share of a parcener in Hindu family 
property cannot before partition sue for possession of any 
particular part of that property, or predicate that it belongs 
to him exclusively, yet was of opimon that he may maintain 
a suit for partition, and thus obtain the share which he has 
purchased” (¢). The Supreme Court, and subsequently 
the High Court, recognized the right of an undivided mem- 
ber to sell or mortgage Jus undivided share, and the usage 
that he shoald do so. ‘The whole of the previous cases are 
collected in an elaborate Judgment pronounced by Westropp, 
C.J.,in 1873 (7). He admitted that the strict law of the 
Mitakshara, and the usage following at in Mithila and 
Benares, was in accordance with the law laid down by the 
Full Court of Bengal, but stated that the opposite practice 
had prevailed in Western India. He concluded his review of 
the authorities by saying, “On the principle stare deetais, 
which induced Sir Barnes Peacock and bis colleagues strictly 
to adhere tu the anti-alhenation doctrine of the Mitakshara 
in the provinces subject to their jurisdiction where the 
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(9) Vitla Butten v. Yamenanuna, 8 Mad. H.C. 6. 

(p) Ballojee vy. Venkapa, Bom. Sel. Rep. 216; Bayee v. Pandurang, Morris, 
Pe. TL. 93. But see the furwak in Bom. Sel. Rep. 42, which seems to admit 
the right. 

(q) Per curiam, Vasudeuv. Venkatesh, 10 Bom. H. C., p. 166, where the cases 
are cited, 

(r) Vasuder v. Venkatesh, 10 Bom. H.C. 139, followed Fakirapa +, Chanapa, 
sb. 162, (F. B,) 
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authority of that treatise prevails, we at this side of India 
find ourselves compelled to depart from that doctrine, so 
far as it denies the right of a Hindu parcener, for valuable 
consideration, to sell, incumber, or otherwise alien his share 
in undivided family property. ‘The foregoing authorities 
lead us to the conclusion that it must he regarded as the 
settled law of this Presidency, not only that one of several 
coparceners in a Hindn family may, before partition, and 
without the assent of his coparceners, sell, mortgage, or, 
otherwise alien, for valuable consideration, his share in the 
undivided family estate, movable or immovable, but also 
that sugit a share may be taken in execution under a judg- 
ment against him at the suit of his personal creditor. Were 
we to hold otherwise, we should undermime many titles 
which rest upon the course of decision, that, for a long 
period of time, the Courts at this side of India have steadily 
taken, Stability of decision is, in our estimation, of far 
greater importance than a deviation from thespecial doctrine 
of the Mitakshara upon the right of alienation.” 


The mode in which the Bombay Court enforces this mght 
is by a deerce for an account and partition, as already 
stated (s). 


but not give or § 335. The Bombay High Court, however, while favour- 
oo ing the rights of a purchaser for value, show no mdulgence 
to a volunteer; they hold that an undivided coparcener 
cannot make a gift of his share, or dispose of 1t by will (#). 
In both points they agree with the High Court of Madras, 
no doubt on the ground, that in the case of a gift there is 
no equity upon which a decree for partition would depend. 
The High Court, however, put their decision upon the simple 
ground that they were not disposed to carry the assignabi- 
lity of the share of a coparcener in undivided family property 


(s) Ante, § 329. 

(f) Gangubai v. Ramanna, 3 Bom. H.C. (A. C. J.) 66; Tukaram v. Ram 
chandra, 6 Bom. H. C. (A. C. J.) 249; Udaram v. Ranu, 11 Bom. H. 0. 76; 
Vrandavandas v. Yamuna, 12 Bom. H. C. 229. 
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any father than they felt compelled to do by the precedenta 
referred to, and by the traditions of the Supreme Court and 
Sudder Adawlut in the Bombay Presidency (u). No decision 
has as yet been given by the Privy Council as to the validity 
of a gift of his share by a coparcener, though the leaning 
of their Lordships’ minds seems rather to be against it (r), 


§ 336. If,astheCourts of Madras and Bombay lay down, 
the rights of a purchaser from a coparcener can only be 
worked out by means of a partition, a further question 
Arises, what date must be taken as fixing the amount of 
interest he possesses in the family property ? For instance, 
suppose one of two brothers yrants a mortgage ‘atpon the 
family property for his own private benefit, and the trans- 
action runs on until after three more brothers are born, and 
the father is dead, and then the creditor sues to enforce his 
claim—has he a len upon one-third of the property, which 
was the interest of his debtor at the tune of the mortgage, 
or only upon one-fifth, which is his interest at the time of 
suit? The latter view has been recently taken by the 
Madras Hight Court Gr). Again, how is the clain to be 
dealt with, where his share has wholly lapsed by survivor- 
ship, and partition has beeome inpossible—as im the case 
of one of several brothers dying without issue? In the 
present state of the authorities it) would be useless to do 
more than indicate these difficulties. 


§ 337. When we come to the Bengal Courts, and that of 
the North-West Provinces, there is a complete unanimity in 
affirming the early doctrine. In a Mithila case which was 
twice referred to the Pandits, on account of a suspicion of 
the integrity of one of them, they pronounced, “that a gift 
of joint undivided property, whether real or personal, was 
not valid, even to the extent of the donor’s share; for pro- 
perty cannot be sold or given away until it is defined and 
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(u) 12 Bom. H. CU. 231; supra, note (a), 
iv) See per curiam, Lakshman v, Ramchandra, 7 3, A. 195; 8. C. 5 Bom. 48, 
(w) Rangasami vy. Krishnayan, 14 Mad. 408, 
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ascertained, which cannot be done withont a division” (2). 
The same point was expressly decided in other cases from 
the same district (y). And exactly the same rule was acted 
on in cases from other districts, which were governed by 
the Mitakshara (z). In 18690 the question was referred to 
a Full Bench of the High Court of Bengal in consequence 
of some conflicting decisions of the High Courts of Madras 
and Bombay. The whole of the previous decisions and the 
Native texts were claborately examined, and the Court 
replied that in cases governed by Mitakshara law, one 
sharer had no authority, without the cousent of his co- 
sharers, to dispose of his undivided share, in order to raise 
money on his own account, and not for the benefit of the 
family. The Court stated that an opposite conclusion could 
only be arrived at, “by over-ruling that current of autho- 
rities by which, for nearly half a century, the law appears 
to have been settled, and in accordance with the principles 
of which it appears to have been generally understood and 
acted upon” (a). This ruling has, of course, given the law 
ever since within the jurisdiction of the High Court of Ben- 
gal, and would, no doubt, be regarded im the North-West 
Provinces as the highest confirmation of the previous deci- 
sions of that Court ()). 
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(cv) Nundram v. Kashee, 38. D. 232 (810); S.C. 1 Mor. 17; contirmed, 48. 
D. 70 (89). 

(v) Sheo Churn v. Jummun, 638. D.176 (210; Sheo Suhave v. Sreehishen, 7 
8.1. 105 (1238); Mf, Roapna vy. Ray Reotve, 8. D. of 1858, 844; Jivan v. Ram 
Govind, 58. D. 1638 (193). 

(tc) Sheo Surrun v. Shea Sohut, 48. D. 148 (201), see note; Cosserat v. Suda- 
burt, 8 Suth. 210. See decisions of the Comt of the N..W. P. cited, Sudabart 
Praaad v. Foolbash Koer, 3 Bo. R. cP. #.) p. 42; 8.6.12 Suth. (FL BL) 1; 
and Lalti Kuar v. Ganaa, 7 NW. P. 277. Theae decisions have been recently 
approved and followed by the Allahabad High Court. Chamailiv. Ram Pra- 
sad, 2 All. 267; Ramanand vy. Gobind Singh, 5 All. 3884. That Court, however, 
reems to hold that a member of the family who has altenated his own interest 
Sk object ton similar alienation by another member. Ganraj vy. Sheozore, 
2 All. 898. 

Pe Sadabart Prasad v. Foolbash Kooer, 8 B. L. KR. (F.B.) 31; 8.C.12 Suth. 

. BL) 7. 

(b) Nathu v. Chadi, 4B. U.R.(A.C. 3.) 15; 8.0.12 Suth. 447; Sub nomine, 
Nuthoo v, Chedee; Haunman vy Baboo Nishen, 8 B. L. R. 358; 8. 0. 15 Sath. 
(F. B.) 6; Sub nomine, Honooman v. Bhagbut ; Phoolbas Kooer v. Lail Jugger- 
sur, 14 Suth. 340; S.C. on review, 18 Suth, 48; reversed on another point, 8 
1.4.7; S.C. 1Cal. 226; S.C. 25 Suth. 285; Bunsee Lall v. Shaikh Aoladh, 
22 Suth, 552; Chunder Coomar vy Hurbuns Sahai, 16 Cal. 187. 
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§ 888. Even in Bengal, however, and since the Full 
Bench decision, the Court has dealt with the equities of the 
parties in a manner which, under certain circumstances, 
brings about exactly the same result as is worked out by 
the Madras and Bombay doctrine (r). In that case, the 
second defendant, who was father and manager of a family 
governed by the Mitakshara, mortgaged the family pro- 
perty to the first defendant for a purpose not legally 
justifiable. The elder son sued on his own behalf, and on 
that of a minor son, to set aside the deed. The Court found 
that the plaintiff had assented to the transaction, conse- 
quently, only the interest of the minor was concerned, — It 
did not appear that he had been in any way benefited. The 
Court, after observing that the result of xetting aside the 
sale unconditionally would be “that the property, on 
going back, will come to be enjoyed by the joint family as 
it was before the mortgage and sale; and of necessity, by 
virtue of the provisions of the Mitakshara law, will return 
to the managemeut of the very man (seeond defendant) 
who obtained Rs. 3,000 from the first defendant on the 
pretended security afforded by the mortgage, which did 
not seein to accord very well with equity and good consci- 
ence ;” alse that the Fall Bench decision, which settled (3 
B. L. R. (FP. B.) 31; 8.0. 12 Suth. (7. B.) 1) that such a 
deed might be set aside, refrained from saying on what 
terms such rehef was to be granted, proceeded to point out 
that the father imight, at any moment, claim a partition. 
“And plainly the first defendant is in equity entitled as 
against the father to imsist upon Ins calling his share into 
being, and realising it for their benefit. He obtained their 
money by representing that he had a power to charge the 
joint fanuly property, which he knew at the time he did 
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(c) Mahabeer Peraad vy. Ramuad, 12 B.L. R.90; 8S. ©, 20 Suth. 192. Bee 
Uduram v. Kanu, tl Bom. H.0. 76.) Toone ease can any right to set aside u 
sale upon any terma be enforoed, where the member who claime the right. ia 
under any disubility which would bea bar toa suit by himself for partition, 
Ram Sahye v. Lalla Laliee, 8 Cal. 149; Ram Suonder v. Ram Sahye, ibid. 919. 
Such a right is personal, and does not. anrvive in favour of the heir of a person 
who has commenced a auit to set aside anvlienation, and then died. Padarath 
Singh v. Kajaram, 4 A}). 233. 
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not possess : he is, therefore, at least bound to make good 
to them that representation, so far as he can, by the exer- 
cise of such proprietary right over the same property as he 
individually possesses. Substantially the same reasoning 
applies to the eldest son (plaintiff), who aided his father 
in effecting the mortgage. On the whole, then, we are of 
opinion that a decree ought to be given to the plaintiffs to 
the effect that the property be recovered by the plaintiffs 
for the joint family, but that this decree must be accompani- 
ed by a declaration that on recovery, the property be held 
and enjoyed by the family in defined shares, riz, one-third 
belonging to the father (second defendant), one-third to 
the eldest son (the plaintiff), and one-third to the second 
gon, ®@ minor; and that it be also declared that the shares 
of the father and of the eldest son be jointly and severally 
subject to the hen thereon of the first defendant for the 
repayment of the sum of Rs, 3,000 advanced by the first 
defendant to the second defendant, and interest thereon at 
six per cent. from the date of the loan until repayment,” 


Upon this decision the Judicial Committee remarked (d), 
“There appears to be httle substantially different between 
the law thus enunciated and that which has been established 
at Madras and Bombay; except that the appheation of the 
former may depend upon the view the Judges may take of 
the equities of the particular case ; whereas the latter estab- 
lishes a broad and general rule defining the right of the 
creditor.” In no case, however, can such an equity be 
enforced where the coparcener, who made the alienation 
is dead. Immediately on this event his share passes by 
survivorship to persons who are not liable for the debts 
and obligations of the deceased (e). 


§ 339. The question now discussed has never come before 
the Privy Council in such a form as to require decision 
after formal argument. In the case of Bhugwandeen v. 
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(d) Deendyal v. Jugdeep, 41. A. 955; 8. C. 3 Cal. 198. 
(e) Madho Pershad v. Mehrban Singh, 17 I. A. 194; S. C. 38 Cal. 157. 
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Myna Baes (f), there isa dictum that “ between coparceners 
there can be no alienation by one without the consent of 
the others.” In another case, where one of several joint 
proprietors had mortgaged his share, the Court said, “The 
sharers, however, do not appear to have been members of 
@ joint and undivided Hindu family, but to have enjoyed 
their respective shares in severalty. It is, therefore, clear 
that the mortgagor had power to pledge his own undivided 
share in these villages” (yg). On the other hand, in cases 
where the point was directly taken, but unnecessary to be 
decided, the Judicial Committee treated it as still doubt- 
ful (hk). Ina later case where the point arose the Judicial 
Committee appear to treat the law in Madras and Bombay 
as being settled in the manner above stated, while they 
treated the contrary ruling of the Bengal Courts as a 
matter still open to doubt in cases within their jurisdic- 
tion (7), Still more recently the Committee accepted the 
view of the Bengal and N.-W. Provinces Courts in a case in 
which it was conceded that their decisions were binding in 
the districts governed by them (A). 


§ 340. The remedies possessed by one member of a family 
against ahenations made by another member, depend, of 
ourse, upon the view taken by the Courts of the validity of 
such alienations. According to the law administered in 
Madras and Bombay, such alicnations, whatever they may 
profess to convey, are valid to the extent of the alienor’s 
own interest m the property. Hence, no suit could be main- 
tained for the absolute cancelment of such an alienation, 
still Jess for recovery of the whole property, on the ground 
that the illegal alienation by the father or other member 
had given the plaintiff the right to seek possession for him« 
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(f) 11M. T. A. at p. 516; 5.C. 9 Sath. (P. C.) 93. 

(9) Byjnath v. Ramoodeen, 13. A. at p. 119; 8. C. 21 Sath. 283. 

(h) Girdharce Lailv. Kantoo Lall, 13. A. at p. 429; 8.C. 14 BLL R. 187; 
8. C. 22 8uth. 66; Phootbas Koonwur v. Lallu Jogeshur, 31. A. at p. 27: 8.0, 
a ie 8.C. 25 Suth. 285; Deandyal v. Juydeep, 41. A.at p. S52. 8.C.3 

ai. 188. 

(i) Suraj Bunet Koer v. Sheo Proshad, 61. A. 88; 8.C. 5 Cal. 148. 

(k) Madho Pershad y. Mehrban Singh, 17 1, A. 194; 8. C. 18 Cal. 187, 
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self. But when the alienee takes exclusive possession of 
any specific portion of the joint property, he will be hable 
to be turned out at the snit of the other coparceners; for 
till partition each has an undivided interest in the whole, 
and, of course, the vendee, claiming under one co-sharer, 
cannot be in a better position than the person under whom 
he claims (/). And even where there has been no dispos- 
session; if ove member of an undivided family has, by gift, 
mortgage, alienation, or devise, disposed of the family pro- 
perty to a greater extent than the law entitles him to do, 
the other members have a right to have the transaction 
declared illegal, and set aside so far as it is illegal (m). And 
in such a suit the alienation would be set aside, wholly or 
in part, according as the doctrine of Bengal or Madras and 
Bombay was held to govern the case. 4 fortiori, a sale 
which was an absolute fraud upon the fannly, and known 
by the purchaser to be such, would be rescinded by all the 
Courts, as the equity by means of which it can be worked 
out, would absolutely fail (x). 


Even according to the rules laid duwn by the Bengal 
Courts, w son is not entitled upon proof of alhenation by his 
futher, to apply to have lus own name substituted on the 
registry mm place of jis father’s name, and to have his own 
exclusive possession and ownership decreed, in place of that 
previously existing in the head of the family (o). But he 
is entitled to sue for possession of the whole property on 
behalf of the undivided family, although that whole includes 
the share of the person who makes the alienation, leaving 
the purchaser to take proceedings to ascertain that share 
by partition (p). 


(1) Venkatachella v. Chinnaiva, 5 Mad. H. C. 166; ante, § 275. 

(m) Kanukurty v. Vencataramdass, 4 Mad. Jur. 251; Kanth Naratn v. Prem 
Lal, 3 Suth. 102; Raja Ram Tewary v. Luchmun, 8 Suth. 16; Retoo v. Lalljee, 
24 Suth. 899; Chinna Sunyast v. Suriya, 5 Mad. 196. As to declaratory 
decrees, see Dorastnga v. Katama Nachiar, 2 1. A. 169: 8. C. 15 B. L. R. 88; 
8. C. 23 Suth. 814. As to the period of limitation, aee Act XV of 1877, Sched. 
1], § 126; Rajya Ram Tewary v. Luchmun Pershad, ub. sup. 

(n) Ravjev. Gangadhasbhat, 4 Bom. 29; Sadashtv v. Dhukubai, 5 Bom. 450. 

(o) Chutter v. Bikaoo, S. D. of 1850, 282; Kanth Narain v. Prem Lall, 3 Sath. 
102. See cases in N..W. P. cited, Lalti Kuar v. Ganga, 7 N.-W. P. 277. 

(p) Haunman v. Baboo hishen, 8B, L. R. 858; 8. C. 15 Suth. (F. B.) 6; 
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§ 841. It does not, however, follow that any member of 
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the family can set aside such alienations unconditionally, slienation, 


The rule is that the party setting aside the sale must make 
good to the purchaser the amount he has paid, so far as 
that amount has benefited himself, either by enterimg ito 
the joint assets, or from having been apphed in paying off 
charges upon the property which would have been a ten 
upon it in his hands. Inthe leading case in Bengal 7) the 
following question was referred to a Full Bench Court, 

“Whether under the Mitakshara law, a sen who recovers 
his ancestral estate from a purchaser from the father, on 
proof that there was no such necessity as world legalise the 
gale, and that he never aequiesced in the alienation, is bound 
in equity te refund the purchase money before recovers 
ing POSSE RSTOTL of the abenated property aay 6 acack, C. J., 
replied that “in the absence of proof of ecrreumstances which 
would give the purchaser an equitable right te compel a 
refund from the son, the Jatrer would be cutithed to recover 
without refunding the purchase money or any part of if, 
We ought to add that if itis proved to the satisfaction of 
the Court that the purchase money was carried to the assets 
of the joint: estate, and that the son had the benefit of his 
share of it, he could not recover Jus share of the estate 
without refunding his share of the purchase money ; so 1f 
it should be proved that the sale was effected for the par- 
poxe of paving off a valid incumbrance on the estate which 
was binding upon the son, and the purchase money was 
employed in freeing the estate from the incumbranee, the 
purchaser would be entitled to stand in the place of the 
incumbrancer, notwithstanding the incumbrance might be 
such that the incumnbrancer could net have compelled the 
immediate discharge of it, and that the decree for the 
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Deendwal v. Juadees ee 4]. A. 247; S.C. 8 Cab (Us Hirdey Narain v. 
Rooder Perkash, U2 7. 4.26: 8. C10 Cal. G86. See ag to the tight of any ong 
to sue in respect of his oe ghare, Phoolhas Wooer +, Lalla Juagesaur, 18 Suth. 
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ig) Modhoo v. Kolbur, BLL. RL Sap. Vol. 1018; S.C. 9 Sath. ane fi llowed 
in Haunman v. Baboo Kishen, 8B. L. R. 358; 8.0. 15 Suth. (FL 056. Ma- 


kandi v. Sarabsukh, 6 All. 417 ; Ajit Singh y. Bijai Bahadur, 11 1. re 211; cf, 
Wenlock v. Kiver, Dec, Co., 19 Q. B.D. 155. 
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recovery by the son of the ancestral property, or of his share 
of it, as the case might be, would be good; but should be 
subject to such right of the purchaser to stand in the place 
of the incumbrancer, It appears to me, however, that the 
onus lies upon the defendant to show that the purchase 
money was so applied. T do not concur with the decision 
which has been referred to (r), in which it is said that ‘in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, it must be assumed 
that the price received by the father became a part of the 
assets of the joint family.’ If the father was not entitled 
to raise the money by sale of the estate, and the son is 
entitled to set aside that sale, the onus hes on the person 
who contends that the son is bound to refund the purchase 
money before he can recover the estate, to show that the 
gon had the benefit of his share of that purehase money. 
If it shonld appear that he consented to take the benefit of 
the purchase money with a knowledge of the facts, it would 
be evidence of his acquiescence in the sale” (x). 


§ 342. The doctrine Jaid down by the High Court. of 
Bengal in the above case is still good law where the alien- 
ation is made by a coparecner other than a father, and is 
complained of by coparceners who are not his sons. But 
under the actual facts of that case, and since the decision 
in Girdhart Lally. Kantoo Dall, (§ 285) the ruling to be 
applied would now be different. If the alienation were 
made for an antecedent debt, it would be absolutely binding 
onthe sons. If it were not made for an antecedent debt 
the sons could only set it aside on paying the full purchase 
money, this being a debt for which their father would be 
hable to the purchaser as for failure of consideration on 
the sale being cancelled, and for which in consequence 
they and their share of the property would be ultimately 
responsible. If the property sold was not more than would 
fall to the father on partition, it would be open to the 
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(r) Muddun Gopal v Ram Buksh, 6 Suth. 71. 
(3) Ace Gangabai v. Vamanaji, 2 Bom. H.C. 318. 
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Court to ward it at once to the purchaser as his share, 
free of all claims and equities from the sons (¢). 


$343. When the sale was made to discharge the personal 
debt of the aheuor, it was considered that there was no 
equity to refund the purchase money, on setting aside the 
sale. Nor did ait make any difference that the defendant 
Was aD innocent purchaser for value atan auction, He had 
every opportunity of making enquiry, and must have known 
the extreme danger of purchasing au imterest which had 
been originally bought from a single member of a jomt 
undivided family living under the Mitakshara law (uw). So, 
the value of unaproyvcments made by one who has purchased 
with knowledge of fraud, or after such fraud has come to 
his knowledge, caunot be recovered. But | apprehend it 
would be different where the sale was merely set aside as 
bemmg beyond the powers of the vendor (ec). 


$3. An intermediate case is where thesale of the whole 
property is not justifiable, bata sale of part would have been 
justifiable, er where part of the consideration was applied 
tu purposes so beneficial to the family, that i respect of it 
an equity arises in favour of the purchaser as agaist a meme 
ber of the fanuly seeking tu setaside the transaction. [none 
cuse (6) the suit Was by ason to set aside a conditional deed 
of sale executed by Jus father and tis father’s brother, so tar 
as it adfected his father’s moiety of the property. It appear- 
ed thaf the deed was executed upon a loan of mouey, part 
of which was properly borrowed on grounds of legal neces- 
sity, While the remaimder was not. The Principal Sudr Amin 
treated the deed as valid in respect of a portion of the land 
in proportion to that part of the cousideration money which 
was borrowed for and spent ima matter of legal necessity, 


(ft) Aver Hasmat v. Sunder Das, i1 Cal. 306. 

(uj) Nathus. Chadi, 4 BL KR. (A.C. JS.) 1553 5. C. Bub nomine, Nuthoo v. 
Chedee, 12 Suth. 447. 

iu) Sadushaiy v. Dhakubai, 5 Bom. 450. 

(w) Rajaram Tewar vy. Luchmun, 4 BL. KR. (A.C. J.) 118-125; 8. C, 12 
Suth. $78. 
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ahd void as to the residue of the land conveyed. Sir Barnes 
Peacock, C. J., considered the correctness of this principle 
to be very doubtful, and intimated that in such a case the 
inore reasonable course would be, that upon the defendant's 
establishing the necessity for part of the loan, the Court 
should decree that the deed should be set aside, and the 
plaintii? recover possession upon his paying the amount 
which was leyally tukeu up for necessary purposes recogniz- 
ed by law, or that the deed should be set aside in proportion. 
No decision was given, however, as no reef could be given 
for want of necessary parties. In some later cases the course 
udopted was to set aside the deed on payment of so much of 
the consideratiul money us Was a proper charge upon the 
estute (uw). 


So also, even though the charge has not been created for 
fanuly purposes, i there are circumstances of laches or 
acquiescence Which would reuder tt inequitable that the deed 
should be set aside unconditionally, the Court will compel 
a refund of the purchase money (iy). 


§ 345. Tnsome cases where the Court considered that the 
plaintul shold have offered to refund the purchase money, 
and the plant contamed no such offer, the suit was dis- 
missed, the phauntuY beg at hberty to bring a fresh suit 
differently framed (2). ‘This scenis to be a mere question of 
pleading. It, as Sir Barnes Peacock said (a), the onus hes 
on the defendant to allege and establish circumstances which 
entitle him to such repayment, one would imagine that the 
proper course would be for the plamtiff to claim to have the 
deed set aside, as not bemy for a matter of legal necessity 
or with the consent of the family, and for the defendant to 


(a) Shiuty. Brolanain, bo KL. R850; S.C. Sub numaine, Surat vy. dghoo- 
tush, 2h mutch. dO. See, too, the unualogous cises of ublemations by na widow 
Pheolehund vi Enuho bias, fo suth. Jes; datleerane v, Gepaul, Lt B. LL. R. 
416; 5.0. 20 Suth Isp, aodwury, ham Chander, 4 0 A. 2, 66; 8.C, 2 Cal 
$415 Sudashin y. Dhakubat, 5 bom, 450; Subramania vy. Ponnusami, 8 Mad. 92. 

iy) Surat ve Shew Gotand, Ll B. LR. Apps. 29. 

(zi Supra, note Ce; LEB, L. R. 4165 0b., Appx, 29; Supra ; 
Duryva i ensue ve Nawatish, 1 All. rs) 7 pe ake ay ee 

(a) dfodhou v. Aclbur, B. L, R. Sup. Vol. 1018; S. C, 9 Suth. 811, 
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get rid of this case, wholly or in part, by showing the 
circumstances which made out his equity to repayment. 
Where the plaintiff deliberately elected to rest his case upon 
an allegation of wasteful and extravagant borrowing, and 
failed to make out that case, the Court refused to allow him 
to repay the purchase money, and have the deed can- 


celled (4). 


§ 346. When we come to Beugal law, as laid dawn by 
Jimuta Vahana, the whole of the above distinctions at once 
vanish. I have already ($ 285) pointed out the process by 
which he got rid of the principle which pervades the Benares 
law, that property mia sons by birth, and established the 
oppusite principle, that a son is simply heir presumptive to 
his father, and cutitled to nothing more than his father 
chooses to leave hun. This doctrine, in which an admission 
that alienations by a father of ancestral property were 
immoral was coupled with an assertion that they were valid, 
naturally exercised the munds of Hnylish lawyers a yood 
deal. ‘They would have accepted the assertion as a matter 
of CUUPrse, but they Were perplexed by the admission. 
Accordingly, we find that Mr. W. MacNaghten laid down 
the law ina way which was really nothing more than the 
Mitakshara over again, and Sir Hyde Hast in 1819 took 
very much the same view (8 2356). The Putiahs of the 
pandits were persistently given in accordance with the doc- 
trines of Jimuta Vahana. But these futwahs appeared to 
be contraditetory, because they were apphed to two different 
states of fact, rez, ahenations and distributions. To an 
Enghsh lawyer it scemed obvious, that if a man could give 
his property to strangers, he could also give it to his sons ; 
and that if he could give everything to one sun, to the ex- 
clusion of the others, « fortiort he could give it to all of 
them in any proportions he wished. But a Hindu pandit 
treated one proceediny as an alienation und the other as a 
partition. He produced one set of texts from Jimuta 
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Vahana to show that the former proceeding was valid, and 
another sect of texts, also from Jimuta Vahana, to show that 
the latter was invalid. It is not surprising that there was a 
good deal of confusion before the law was finally settled. 
As regards the right of 4 father in Bengal tv make an un- 
equal partition umongy his suns, it can hardly be said that 
the law is satisfactorily settled even now. 


§ 347. The earliest reported case is in 1792, when a 
bequest (¢) by the Zemindar of Nuddea of his entire ances- 
tral Zemindary to his eldest som was supported. The 
document recited that the Zemindary was impartible, in 
which case, of course, it was unnecessary. ‘The opinions of 
numerous pandits in different parts of the country are 
said to have been taken, and the majority of them declar- 
ed, that whether the Zenundary had been previously exempt 
from division or not, the gift settling the Zemindary on the 
eldest son with a provision for the younger ones, was valid. 
This view was attrmed by the Sudr Court. Mr. Cole- 
brooke appends a note to the case in which he agrees with 
the pandits’ opnnon, as bemg in accordance with the 
doctrines of Jimuta Vahana. tle ends by saying, “ No 
opinion was taken from the law ofheers of the Sudr Court in 
this case. But it has been recerved as a precedent which 
settles the question ot a father’s power to make an actual 
disposition of his property, even contrary to the mjunctions 
of the law, whether by gift or by will, or by distmbution of 
shares” (dj. ‘This decision was followed in 1800 by the 
Supreme Court, which afhrmed the validity of the wills of 
Rajah Nobkissen and Nemy Chron Ali lick, by which ances- 
tral immovable property had been disposed of, in the 
former case at all events, to the prejudice of the testator’s 
sons (7), And in 1812 the Sudr Court, after consulting 
their pandits, held that a pift by a father of his whole estate, 
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ic) The document ie sometimes spoken of as a will, sometimes as adeed of 
gift 3 1¢ seems really to huve been che tormer. 

(d) Eehanchuad v. Eshorchund, t §.D. 2, The judgment of the Sudr Court 
will be tound in 2 Stra, H. L. 447. 

(e) F. MaoN, 356, 340. 
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real and personal, ancestral and otherwise, to a younger 
son during the life of the elder was valid, though immoral, 
the gift of the whole ancestmil landed property being 
forbidden (f). In 1816, however, the law was unsettled 
again by the case of Bhowanny Churn vo The Heirs of Ram- 
kaunt (g). That case will be discussed more fully here- 
after ($ 450), but it is sufficient here to point out, that it 
was a case where a father had made an unequal partition 
among his sons.) The pandits practically found, that as a 
partition, it was invalid from its mequality, and that it 
could not be supported as a gift, because there had been no 
delivery of possession. The result was that the partition 
was set aside. The case is followed by an elaborate note 
in which the opinions of the pandits m= this and the two 
previous cases in the Sudr Court are examined, and the 
writer intimates that these cases had probably been ineor- 
rectly decided, so far as they respect the ancestral immov- 
able estate (h). Tt ois evident, however, that the pandits 
would not have agreed in this view, for we find that in 1821 
they prononneed opimons affirming a gift by a father of an 
ancestral taluq to one of his eleven sons (7), and in 1829 
they supported a sale by a Zemindar of an ancestral talug 
during the hfe of his son. They Tard down the broad 
principle, “The law as current im Bengal recognizes no 
proprietary mght in the son, so long as that of the father ia 
existent; and therefore in the case stated, as Ram Shun- 
hers (the father’s) right in the soil, was existent, Afohun- 
Chund (the sen) could have no claim upon it” (4). Finally, 
in 1831, the same question arose again im the Supreme Court 
of Bengal, and was referred to the Judges of the Sudr 
Dewanny, who returned the following certificate. “On 
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(f) Ramkoomar vy. Kixhenkunker, 2 8. 1). 42 (52); F. Mug. 277. 

(a) 28, 1). 262 (249); F. MacN, 283, 204. 

(h) These couflicting opinions were probably before Sir Hyde Kast in 1820, 
when he pronounced his judgment in Coasinaut Busack v. Hurrooaoundry (2 M. 
Dig. 198), where he balances against each other two conflicting seta oF texte 
with an evident conscionanes that be had got into a labyrinth to which he did 
not possess the clue. 

(i) Rawkrisno v. Taraneychurn, F. MacN. 265, Appx. viii. 

(k) Kumla y. Gooroo, 48. D, 322 (410). 
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mature consideration of the points referred to us, we are 
unanimously of opinion that the only doctrine that can be 
held by the Sudr Dewanny Adalut, consistently with the 
decisions of the Court, and the customs and usages of the 
people, is, that a Hindu, who has sons, can sell, give, or 
pledge, without their consent, immovable ancestral pro- 
perty, situated in the province of Bengal; and that with- 
out the consent of the sons, he can, by will, prevent, alter or 
affect their succession to such property” (/). This certifi- 
cate has ever since been accepted as setthng the law in 
Bengal, on the points to which it refers (m), and it makes no 
difference that the property is impartible, and descends by 
the rule of primogeniture (7). Of course there never was 
any doubt as to the right of a Bengal proprietor to dispose 
of his property to the prejudice of relations other than his 
own issue (0), asx for instance to deprive lis widow of her 
share on a partition (). 


§ 3848. As regards those who are coparceners in Bengal, 
that is brothers, cousins, or the hke, who have taken pro- 
perty jointly by descent, or who have acquired it jointly, 
there is also no difficulty. In Bengal the mght of every 
coparcener Is toa defimte share, though to an unascertained 
portion of the whole property (¥ 241). This right passes by 
inheritance to female or other relations, just as if it were 
already divided, and it may be disposed of by each male 
proprietor just as if it were separate or self-acquired pro- 
perty. And such ahenations will be taken into account as 
part of his share in the event of a partition. But, of course, 
no one can dispose of more than his share, unless by consent 


(1) Juggomohun v. Neemoo, Morton, 90; Motee Lal vy. Mitterjeet. 6S. D 
(85). A note follows that this certifia te l howe bre 
Ee era ae ite overrules the cuse of Bhowanny Churn. 

(m) See per curtam, Ramkishore vy. Bhoobd1 : 59, 250; 
affd. ener: 8. D. of 1860, i. 489. Bree er tietin sires Cenc on sun 

{n) oy v. Jadublal, 5 Cal. 118; Narain v. Lokenuth, 7 Cal. 461 

(0) F. MaoN. 360; Bhowanee v. Mt. Taramunee, 8 &. 1), 138 (184) : Sheodas 
Vv. Kunwul, 8 3. D. 234 (318), Tarnee Churn vy. Mt. Dasee, 3 8, D 397 (980) 
As to the rights of an adopted gon, see ante, $ 153 and note ) 

(p) Debendra Coomar vy, Brojendrucoomar, 17 Cal. 886. _ 
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of the others, or for necessary purposes (q). And so an un- 
divided coparcener may in Bengal lease out his own share, 
and put his lessee in possession (r). But as a son has no 
interest in his father’s property during the father’s hfe, a 
sale of such property by him during the father’s life would 
be wholly void, and it has been ruled that if the purchaser 
had got into possession, the son himself might recover the 
property from him when his own title as heir accrued. The 
purchaser, however, would have a right to recover the pur- 
chase-money (x). 


§ 349. It has been held in the Allahabad Hhgh Court that 
an agreement by one coparcener not to alienate Ins share to 
any one except his coparcener is valid, and may be enforced, 
and that an alienation to a stranger made in violation of 
such an agreement may be set aside at the suit of the other 
coparceners (f), The former part of the ruling ts, of course, 
beyond donbt. But it may be questioned whether the Jatter 
part would be followed by those Courts which recognize the 
right of a coparcener to dispose of his share. Can an agree- 
ment by a member of a family not to exercise jis ordinary 
rights of property be enforeed against a stranger, who has 
dealt with him in ignorance of such an agreement ? In other 
words, can the agreement operate as anything more than a 
trust in favour of the other members of the fannly, wlach 
is ineffectual against a purchaser for value without notice 
of the trust ? (1) 


§ 350. Throughout the preceding paragraphs no distine- 
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(q) Aajbulubh vy. Me. Buneta, 18. D.44 89) Prannath v. Calishunkur, V8. D, 
45 (60); Anundchundy. Wishen, US. 1.115152), where, see Miro Colebrooke’s 
notes. Ramkunhaee v. Bung Chund, 38. DOV (22>; Hounla ve Ram Hiree 
48.1). 196 247); Sukhawat v, Triluk, 38.1) 838 (397); 2 W. MacN. 201. 294, 
296, 806 n., 313. aie 
‘ ) nam Debul v. Miterieet, 17 Suth. 420; Macdonald vy. Lalla Shib, 2k 

uth. 17. 

(x) Gunganarain v. Bulram, 2 M. Dig, 159. 

(t) Lakhmiv. Tort, 1 All. 618. See Lachmin v. Koteshar, 2 All. 826. Bee 
post, §§ 387, 445. 
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tion has been drawn between gifts and transfers for valu- 
able consideration. The High Courts of Madras and Bom- 
bay it will be remembered, allow a coparcener to alien his 
undivided share for value, but not by way of gift (§$ 332, 
335), and according to the view taken by the High Court of 
Bengal, equities would arise in favour of a purchaser for 
value which would not exist in favour of a donee. Where a 
transaction can only be supported on the plea of necessity, 
of course a gift could never be valid. An exception may 
exist, perhaps, in favour of gifts of a certain part of the 
property for pious purposes. These will be treated of at 
length in Chapter XII on Religious Endowments. Where 
property is absolutely at the disposal of its owner, as being 
the property ofa father under Bengal law, or the separate 
or self-acquired property of any person, he may give it 
away as frecly as he may sell or mortgage it («), subject to 
a certain extent to the claims of those who are entitled to 
be maintained by him (wr). And where a gift is valid it 
may be accompanied with conditions, such as that the donor 
should be maintained by the donee during his lifetime, and 
that his exequial ceremonies should be performed after his 
death in consideration of the gift (rv); that the donee should 
forego claims against the donor, and shonld defray expenses 
of the worship of the idol (y); that the property should 
pass to another in a particular event (z). So a donatio 
mortis causa, revocable if the donor should recover from an 
illness, is valid (a). Buta gift will be invalid which creates 
any estate unknown to, or forbidden by, Hindu law (bd). 
Provisions which are repugnant to the nature of the grant, 
such as a restraint upon alienation or partition are inva- 
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(vp) Saminadien v. Durmaranen, Mad, Dec. of 1853, 291; and see authorities 
cited ante, § 348, note (q), 2 Dig. 159. 

(w) As to the extent to which this limitation applies, see post, § 418. 

(2) Ram Narayun v. Mt. Sut Bunsee, 38. D. 377 (508); see note. 

(uv) Madhubchunder v. Bamasoondree, 8. D. of 1858, 103; Gokool Nath v. 
Iasur Lochun, 14 Cal. 229. 

(x) Soorieemoney Dossee vy. Denobundo, 9 M. 1. A. 128, 185; per curiam, 
Tagore v. Tagore, 4B. L. RK. (0. C. J.) 192. 

(a) Visalatchmi vy. Subbu, 6 Mad. A. ©, 270. 

(b) Tagore v. Tagore, 4B. L. R. (0. C.J.) 108; S.C.9B. L. L. R.(P. C.) 877; 
S.C. 18 Suth. 359. 
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lid (ce). So are all conditions which are unmoral or illegal, 
Where the gift is in itself good, conditions which are 
repugnant, or illegal, or immoral are ineffectual, but the gift 
itself remains good. Where the illegal condition is the 
consideration for the gift, and therefore forms an essential 
part of it, both will fail (d). Where a gift is already com- 
plete so that the property has completely pussed from the 
donor to the donee, any conditions that may be subsequently 
added are absolutely void, since the person who attempts 
to impose them has ceased to have any right to do so (e). 
Where a gift to A for life is tollowed by a gift of the 
remainder of the estate to B,if the pift to A is void, the 
estate of Bis accelerated, and takes cffect at once (f). 
A gift to A with a condition postponing his enjoyment to 
a period beyond majority is good but the condition is bad, 
unless there is an intermediate dispusition in favour of some 
other person (y). And of courso tho same principles apply 
to a transfer for value. 


§ 351. Few propositions have been laid down with more 
confidence than the doctrine that under Hindu law a gift 
is invalid without possession. Yet Hindu Jaw, properly so 
called, appears tu lay httle stress on any such rule as specially 
applicable to gifts. Gifts have been always favoured by 
the Brahman lawyers, for the obvious reason that they were 
generally made to Brahmans. The carly sages discuss the 
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(c) See post, § 3887; Fo Maen. 327; Verkatramanna vo Brammanna, 4 Mad, 
HW.C.3865 Amiruddaula v. Nate, 6 Mad. H.C. 356, Chakoor Napslnauth v, 
Gorernment, 18 BLL. Ke 440, 4675 8.0, 22 Suth. 17; duanthay Naganiuthu, 
4 Mad. 200; Gokool Nuth vo Issur Lochun, 1) Cal. 222; Ale Hasauny. Dhitja, 4 
All. 518; Narayanan v. Kannan, 7 Mad. 315; Bhaire vo Parweshrt, 7 AV, B16. 
"Pransfer of Property Act (LV of 1882), $8 10, 12. See as te such couditions in 
a lease, Vyaniatroeya ve Shivrambat, 7 Wom. 250; Nel Vadhab v. Narattam, 17 
Cal. $26, 9a mortguue Muikanniy, Manan Bhatta, i Mad. 186. See percuriam, 
Tagore v. Tagore, 9 B. LR. (PR. C.) 895, $06; 5. C. 18 Suth. 359; and Renaud 
v. Tourangeau, L. R.2 PC. 4. As to agreements between coparceners not to 
divide, eee poxt, § 445. 

(d) Pam Sarup v. Mt. Bela, 11. A. 44; 8.C.G All. 813. TYranefer of Pro- 


oe (LV of 1882), §§ 24, 18; re Duydale, 36 Ch. D. 176, ra Moore, 39 Ch. 


(e) Ram Sarup v, Mt. as ub. sup. 
(f) Ajudhia Buksh v. Mt. Rukmin Kuar,11).A.1. Transfer of Propert 
Act (IV of 1882), § 27. See also for a case where the subsequent estate ‘nile, 


16. 
(g) Gosart Shivgar v. Rivett-Carnac, 18 Bom. 468, 
88 1. 
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law of gifts with special reference to their liability to 
resumption. ‘Ihis depends on the purpose of the gift or 
the special circumstances of the giver. Vrihaspati says, 
“Things once delivered on the following eight accounts 
cannot be resumed; for the pleasure of hearing poets, 
musicians or the like, as the price of goods sold, as a 
nuptial gift to a bride or her family, as an acknowledgment 
to a bencfactor, as a present to a worthy man, from natural 
affection, or from friendship. What is given by a person 
in wrath or excessive joy, or through inadvertence, or 
during discasc, minority or madness, or under the influence 
of terror, or by one mtoxicated, or extremely old, or by an 
vutcast or un idiot, or by a man afflicted with grief or with 
pain, or what is given in sport; all this is declared ungiven 
or void. If any thing be given for a consideration unper; 
formed, or tow bad man mistaken for a good one, or for 
any illegal act, the owuer may take it back” (h).  Katya- 
yana suys, that “tle who delivers not «a present which he 
has prounsed tua priest, shall be compelled to pay it as a 
debt, and meurs the first amercement ;” and Harita lays 
it down broadly that ‘a premise legally made in words, 
but not performed i deed, is a debt of conscicnee both in 
this world and the next” (¢). In one case reported by 
Mr. MacNaghten (4) where the facts placed before the 
pundit stated, © [t does not clearly appear that the donee 
ever tovk possession of the property given;’ his futwah 
asserted that the gitt could not be resumed, quoting’ as 
authority a text of Manu ‘once is the partition of an in- 
heritance made; once is a damsel given in marriage; and 
once does aman say, “1 give.’ ‘These three are by good 
men done once for all and irrevocably.” No doubt the 
pundit also answered that even without a gift the donee 
was entitled to the property as being adopted in the Kritrima 
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Ah) 2 Dig. 174, 197; Narada, Pt. Ul. ch. iv. Katyayana, 2 Dig. 197; Manu, 
vat. BG 212, 213; Gotama, 2 Dig. 172. See as to revecution of gitts the Transfer 
of Property Act (LV ot 1882), § 126, 

(i) 2 Dig 17t, 171. 

(A) 2 W. MacN, 249; case xlii, See also case xxxv, p. 249, 
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form. The necessity for acceptance is put more promi- 
nently ‘orward by Yajnavalkya (/), who says, ‘‘ The ac- 
ceptance of a gift should be pablic, especially of immova- 
able property. Whatever may be lawfully given and is 
contracted to be given, shall net after gift be resumed.” 
So far as this text makes pussessiun necessary to give 
validity to a yift, Yajuavalkya seems to treat it as standing 
on the same footing with ether modes of transfer, In an 
earlier passage (1), he says, “ Acquisition by title is stronger 
than possession, unless this has come down trom ancestors. 
But acquisition by title is of uv avail without possession for 
a short time.” The whole subject is discussed at con- 
siderable length by the author of the Mitakshara under 
two headings, vf possession without w title and of a title 
without possession (7). As regards gift he says, “ gift 
consists in the relinquishient of one’s own right, and the 
creation of the right of another ; and the creation of another 
man’s right is completed on that other’s acceptance of the 
gift but not otherwise. Acceptance is made by three 
means, mental, verbal or corporeal. Mental acceptance is 
the determination tu appropriate; verbal acceptance 1s the 
utterance of the expression, this is une or the hke; corpo- 
real acceptance is manifold, as by touching” (0). “In the 
case of land, as there can be no corpureal acceptance with- 
out enjoyment of the produce, it must be accompanied by 
some little possession; otherwise the gift, sale, or other 
transfer is not complete. A title, therefore, without corpo- 
real acceptance, consisting of the enjoyment of the produce, 
ig weaker than a title accompanied by it or with such 
corporeal acceptance. But such is the case only, where of 
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(1) 11.176. (ay LE. 27. 

(1) ae 1. § Sund d, translated by Mr. Wiliam MucNaghten, 1 W. MacN, 
212, 217. 

(0) Under English law the acceptance of n gift by a dunee is to be presumed 
uutil his disseut is signified, even tuvugh the donee is vot aware of it, and the 
presumption has even been held to apply tua gift which the dunor desiied to 
revoke before the donee knew that it hud been made Per Lindley, L.J.,21 QB. 
D., p. 541. Where, however, delivery is necesaury, a8 iv Che case of a parol gilt 
of a chattel capable of gitt, mere words of giving aud acceptance, communicated 
by the donor tu the donee, nnd Ly the donee tu the dunor, do not pass the pro- 
perty without delivery. Cochrane v. Moore, 25 Q. B. U, 37, 
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these two the priority is undistinguishable ; but when it is 
ascertained which is first in point of date, and which pos- 
terior, then the simple prior title affords the stronger 
evidence. Or the interpretation may be as follows: “ Evi- 
dence is said to consist of documents, possession, and wit- 
nesses.” This having been premised as the general rule, 
the text “a title 1s more powerful than possession unaccom- 
panied by hereditary succession,” and “ where there is not 
the least possession, there a title 1s not sufficient,” have been 
propounded to point out to which the superiority belongs, 
where the three descriptions of evidence meet.” Apparently, 
in the view of Vijnanecswara, acceptance was necessary to 
complete a gift because according to a Hindu lawyer pro- 
perty can never be in abeyance. It cannot pass out of one 
till itis received by another. ‘The very nature of a mort- 
gage or sale, which is necessarily a bilateral proceeding, 
assumes acceptance. No such assumption exists in the case 
of a gift. But as regards actual corporeal acceptance, or 
as he calls it “some little possession,” he appears to put a 
gift on the same footing with a sale or other transfer. As 
to all three evidence of possession Is material in order to 
determine priorities between cuntlicting claims, where any 
such dispute exists. Where no such dispute exists, then the 
general rule apples “In the case of a pledge, a gift, or a 
sale, the prior contract has the greater force” (p). 


§ 352. It is probable that the rule that actual possession 
is necessary to give validity to a gift arose, not from any 
special doctrine of Hindu law, but from the general princi- 
ple common to all systems of law, that a voluntary promise 
cannot be enforced, though the voluntary act, when complet- 
ed is irrevocable (yg). To this extent the doctrine received 
very carly recognition in our Courts, and has long since 
been enforced (7). Whether the English doctrine of Equity 
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(p) Mat. ni. 2,6 5; 1 W. MacN. 200. 

(g) See per curiam, 11 1. A., p. 288; Standing v. Bowring, 31 Ch D. 289. 

(r) 2 Sten. H. L426; 2 W. MacN. 243, cage xxxvi; Atshto Soondery v. Kishto 
dfvtee, Marshall, 867; Sham Singh v, Mt, Umraotee, 2 8, D. 75 (2); Harjs- 
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that a declaration of trust, not amounting to a legal trans- 
fer, can be enforced in favour of the object of the trust 
would be extended to cases governed by Hindu law is 
undecided (#). It ix quite certain that no promise to confer 
a future benefit upon a priest, however holy, would be 
enforced by the secular Courts (tf), Where, however, the 
donor has done every thing in his power to complete the 
gift, and the resistance to his attempts to give it full effect 
arises from a third person, the fact that possession has not 
been given is no answer to a sit by the donee agaist the 
obstructing party (1). 


§ 353. To complete a gift there must be a transfer of the 
apparent evidences of ownership from the donor to the 
donee. It is, however, sufficient if the change of possession 
is such as the nature of the case admits of, Therefore, 
where the gift is of land, which is in the possession of 
tenants, receipt of rent by the dunce is enough, even though 
it is received through a person who received it formerly as 
agent for the donor; or delivery to the donee of the deed 
of gift, and of the counterpart lease executed tu the donor 
by the tenants (7). So a gift may be made to an absent. 
person, 1f is acceptance of if is certain, but if it is unknown 
whether he will accept or not, the right of the donor con- 
tinues (uw). And it was stated by a pandit in Bengal that a 
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ran v. Naran Huribai, 4 Bom. H.C. (A. ©. J.) 3b; Vasuder vo Narayan, 7 
Bom. 131. The Tiaousfer of Property Act (LV of 1882), § 122 only requires an 
acceptance of the gift by or on behalf of the donee, which acceptance must be 
made during the lifetinie of the donor, and while he in still capable of giving. 
If the donee dies pofore acceptance, the gift ia void. But by § 129 vuothiug in 
the above provisions would affect any role of Hindu law. 

(s) Venkatechella v. Thathammal, 4 Mud. H.C. 460; Hirbaty. Jan Mahomed, 
7 Bom, 229. 

(t) Manjanadhayay, Tangammau, Mad, Dec. of 1861, 24; Nursing v. Mohunt, 
8. D. of 1857, 1000. 

(a) Aulidas vy. Nanhya Lail, 111. A. 218; S.C. 13 Cal. 121, Bee the facte 
of this case stated, post, § 359; follawed in cisem under Muhammedan law. 
Mahomed Bukah v, Hoxserni Brot, 15 1. A. 813 8. C. 15 Cal. 684; Sheikh 
Muhummed v. Zubaida Jan, 161. A. 205; 8.0.1) All, 460, 

(v) Bank of Hindustan v, Premchand, 5 Bom. H. ©. (0. ©. J.) 88; Wanna- 
than v. Reyakadath, 6 Mad. H. C.194; Harjieanyv. Naran, 4 Bom. Ho. (A.C. 
J.) 31; Wan Bhariv. Naunidh, 4 All. 40; Wallyant y. Narayana, 9 Mad 267. 

(aw) Srikriashua, cited with as by Macpherson, J., Nrikaaiment v. 
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gift would be valid, even though the donor retained pos- 
session, if it was expressly stated in the deed that he was 
holding the property as a loan from the donee (x). So it 
has been held, that where the donee is incapable of taking 
possession, as being a minor or a lunatic, the possession of 
the donor is enough, if it is expressly asserted to be im trust 
for the donee (y). And when the donee was in possession 
either alone, or jointly with the donor, before the gift, the 
continuance of his possession is sufficient, without any new 
delivery (z). So where one of several donees is already in 
possession, a declaration of gift to him on behalf of all, 
assented to by himself and the other donees is sufficient, 
withont putting them in possession (a). The gift of an 
incorporeal right will be sufficient if it is made in such 
a manner as would suffice for the transfer of choses 
in action (b). It follows from the above principles, that 
whether the gift be Ge prasenfe or in fufuro the donee must 
be a person in existence, and capable of accepting the gift 
at the time it takes effect (¢). The only exceptions are 
the cases of an infant in the womb, or a person adopted 
after tho death of the husband under an authority from 
him. Such persons are by a fiction of law considered to 
have been in existence at the time of the death (d). 


§ 344. The principle last stated has given rise to a class 
of cases as to wluch there appears to be some conflict of 
authority. In England it is well settled that where a gift 
or bequest is made to a class of persons, some of whom are 
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(m) Sheodaav. Wuharul, 3S. 1). 234 (313), 
(y) Punjab Cust., 75; 2 W. MaeN. 243. 
(¢) Meyvajee v. Metha, Bom. Sel. Rep. 80, 89; Sheth Ibrahim v. Sheik Sule- 

man, 9 Bom. 146.) This, and the previons case, were decided under Mubamme- 

dan law, which in this respect agrees with the Hindu law. 
(a) Bat Nushal vy. Lakhna Mana, 7 Bom. 432. 

ay Chellamma v. Subamma, 7 Mad. 28; Ahursadji v. Pestonji, 12 Bom. 

io. 

(ce) This ia the actual time of giving, that. is the date of the gift, if inter etvns 

or the death of the testator, if by will; not the possible time of receiving, Bee 

Tagore v. Tagore, 9 B. L. R. 899; S. C. 18 Suth. 359; Soudaminey v. Jogesh 

2 Cal. 265; Kherodemoney v. Dooraamoney, 4 Cal. 455; Bai Mamubai y. Dossa 

sat 18 Poe post, § 386. 

( agore v. Tagore, 4B. L. BR. (0.C. J.) 103: 8. C. ona lin P.C. 
9B. L. R. 877, 897, 400, 404; S.C. 18 Sath. 359. Resrer area 
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incapable of taking, the disposition fails as to all, This 
rests not upon any technicality of English law, but upon 
the ground that the intention of the doner was to benefit 
all equally, and that it is impossible to know what shape his 
wishes would have taken, if he had been informed that 
they could not be carried ont as he intended (ec). This rule 
has been applied in several cases in India, where it has 
been held that # disposition in favour of a class of persons, as 
to some of whom the gift is void for remoteness, or some of 
whom are or may be incapable of taking as being unborn at 
the time when the gift should take effect, is void as to all. 
And the rule applies even though all the members of the 
class are in fact born before the gift or bequest takes effect, 
if it was untecedently possible that they might not have 
been so born, since “it is an invariable rule that regard 
is had to possible not actual events, and the fact that 
the gift might have included objects too remote, is fatal to 
its validity irrespective of the event? Cf). The existence of 
such a rule as properly applicable to India appears to have 
been recoguised by the Judicial Committee in one case, 
though they were of opinion that upon the true construc. 
tion of the mstrument the disposition dtd not come within 
the rule (yg). The rule itself is expressly made applicable 
by the Legislature to transfers which are invalid as offend- 
ing against the doctrine of perpetuity, or where an attempt 
is made tu create a series of lnmited imterests in favour of 
persons not in existence at the date of the transfer, after 
the termination of a previous vested estate (k). Whether 
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(e) Leake v. Robinson, 2 Mer, 363, 890; Pearks v. Moseley, & App. Ca. 714. 

(f) Brahmamayt v. Jages Chandra, 8 BOL. R.A, Soudaminey v. Jogenh, 
2 Cal. 262 ; Kherodemones Vv. Doo qamoney, 4 Cul. 455 3 Jrtram v. Rurerbat, 
9 Bom. 491, 508; Jarerbai vy. Kablibai, VY Kom. 326; 1 Jarman on Willa, 4th 
ed, 266. Where the invalidity of any diaposition of property turns on the powsi- 
bility that.a particular person might have children, evidence is not admissible 
to show that from advanced age the birth of future children ia impossible re 
Darrson, 39 Ch. D. 155. The same rule would, nu doubt, apply to any other 
physical incapacity. 

(g) Kumar Tarakeawar vy. Kumar Shashi, 01, A. at p. 60; 8, 0.9 Cal. at 


p. : 

{h) Transfer of Property Act (1V of 1882), § 15; Snacceasion Act. (X of 1863), 
§ 102, Nothing in these sectiona alters any principle of Hindulaw, Act IV 
of 188%, § 3; Act XXI of 1870, §°3. Alangamonjori vy. Sonamoni, 8 Cal. 687. 
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it was intended to exclude the application of the rule in 
all other cases is matter of argument or inference. 


§ 354A. A class within the meaning of this rule has 
been defined as follows by Mr. Jarman (7). “ A number of 
persons are popularly said to form a class when they can 
be designated by some general term, as children, grand- 
children, nephews, but in legal language the question 
whether a gift is one to a class depends not upon those 
considerations, but upon the mode of gift itself, riz., that it 
is a gift of an aggregate sum to a body of persons uncertain 
in number at the time of the gift, to be ascertained at a 
future time, and who are to take in equal or in some other 
definite proportions, the share of each being dependent for 
its amount upon the ultimate number of persons.” The 
rule does not apply where all the individuals are named, as 
then the intention of the donor as to each is defined. In 
such a case, if they are to take as tenants in common, and 
the gift fails as to some, the others take their appointed 
shares (A). If they are to take jointly, those who are 
capable of taking are entitled to the whole (/), Nor does 
it apply where the nature of the benetit conferred—such 
as residence in a family honse—is not dependent on the 
number of persons who may ultimately prove that they 
have a right to share (m), Where there are independent 
and alternative gifts, of which one is good at the time the 
document takes effect, and the other is void, the former 
will take effect, and the latter will be disregarded (i). 


§ 355. Recent decisions throw some doubt upon the above 
doctrine as of universal application in India. The first case 
is a decision of the Judicial Committee which of course is 
conclusive as to whatever it lays down (0). In that case 





(i) Jarman, Wills. T. 266 i ed). 

(k) James v. Lord Wunford, 1 Sm. & Giff. p. 5 

(l) Nandi Singh vy. Sitaram, t I. A. 44; 8.C. st Cul, 677. 

(m) Nrishanath y. Atmaram, 15 Bom. 543. 

on eae. 89 Ch. 1). 289; Raikishori vy. Debendranath, 151. A. 87; 8. C. 
7) 9 

a Rai Bishen Chand y. Mt. Asmaida Noer, 11 J. A. 164; S.C. 6 All, 560, 
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there were alive as members of an undivided family govern- 
ed by Mitakshara law, Mata Dyal, his son Udey Narrain, 
and Satrujit the only sou of Udey Narrain. To protect the 
estate against the profligacy of Udey Narram, Mata Dyal, 
with the consent of Udey Narrain to whom a sum of Rs. 5,000 
was paid, transferred the estate to Satrujit Narrain and 
his own brothers who are born or may be bern hereafter, 
The validity of this gift was objected to, amongst other 
reasons, on the ground that as the unborn sons of Udey could 
not take, the gift to Satruyit himself as a member of the 
class of Udey’s sons, was invalid. In support of this view 
reference was made to § 102 of the Succession Act (X of 
1865), As to this the Committee rephed that the gift in 
question did not come with the terms of the section (p). 
Upon the peneral question their Lordships held that the 
gift was not made to a class of whom Satrujit was one, but 
that it was made to Satruyit as a person in whose favour it 
was intended tu operate at once, fora purpose which would 
be absolutely frustrated if it did not su operate. The further 
intention that his younger brothers, if le ever had any, 
should share in the benefit of the gift, could not be carried 
out, but that was nu reason for holding the whole trans- 
action to be void. They said (gq) “Cases are not rare im 
which a Court of construction, finding that the whole plan 
of a donor of property cannot be carricd into effect, will 
yet give effect to part of it, rather than hold that it shall 
fail entirely. In the present case, there Is every reason 
for holding that, if Satrujit’s possible brothers are not able 
to take by virtue of the gift, he shall take the whole. He 
is there present and able to receive the gift. He is an 
individual designated in the deed. If the deed stood alone, 
it is a question in each case whether a designated person 
who is coupled with a class deseribed in general terms is 
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(p) It seema very doubtful whether under the saving clause of the Hindu 
Wills Act, § 102 of Act X of 1865 bas any applicationto Hindu Wills. See per 
Wilson, J., 12 Cal. p, 669. Lt bas no application whatever to gifts or transfers 
inter t'11'08. 

(g) 101, A., p. 178; 8 C0. GAIL, p. 573, 
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inerged into that class or not. But the deed does not stand 
alone, It is fullowed by actions of a kind which, even 
without a deed, may work a transfer of property in India. 
Datrujit is entered in the Collector’s books as the sole 
possessor of the property, and his guardian takes posses- 
sion, first in lis name and afterwards as his successor. 
Their Lordships hold that the circumstance that the parties 
wished to do something beyond their legal power, and that 
they have used unskilful language in the deed of gift, ought 
not to invalidate that important part of their plan which 1s 
consistent with one construction of the deed, and is clearly 
proved from the transfer of the property in fact.” 


§ 356. This decision was followed in a very similar case 
in Calentta (ry), where a man by deed of gift gave certain 
property to Ramlal and Shamlal the two existing infant 
sons of his son Madhub, with a direction that they and their 
uterine brothers who should be born hereafter should divide 
the sane amongst them i equal shares. He then proceeded 
to provide that the two grandsons so named should be 
placed in possession and have their names registered. But 
the rights of the uterime brothers to be born in future were 
not to be extinguished by this possession. The Court held 
on the anthority of the Privy Council case that the gift was 
good to the persons so designated, though imeffectual as to 
those who might be born hereafter.  Welson, J., however, 
upon an elaborate examination of all the Indian and English 
tuthorities, arrived at the conclusion (p. 681) that the rule 
in Leake v. Robinson was only applied in Bugland to gifts 
to a class tainted with the vice of remoteness, and that the 
Indian Succession Act, § 102, and the Transfer of Property 
Act, § 15 marked the intention that the rule shonld only be 
extended to India in similar cases. He then expressed his 
opinion that the decision in Rai Bishen Chand’s case was 
inconsistent with the rulings in Soudamoney’s and Kherode- 
noney’s cases, and ended by saying (p. 685) “For these 
reasons | should be prepared, if necessary, to dissent wholly 
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(r) Ramlal Sett v. Kanai Lal, 12 Cal, 663, 
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from the doctrine laid down in those cases, and to hold, as 
the general rule, that where there is a gift to a class, some 
of whom are or may be incapacited from taking, because 
not born at the date of gift or the death of the testator as 
the case may be, and where there is no other objection to 
the gift, it should enure for the benefit of those members of 
the class who are capable of taking.” 


The latter part of the judgment was, of course, merely 
abiter dictian. The views there laid down have, however, 
been followed to their full extent by the Hight Courts of 
Madras and Bombay. Property was granted to a man for 
his life, and at his death to persons (in the Madras case 
his brothers, in the Bombay case his clildren) forming a 
class, whose description would equally embrace persons born 
during and after the life of the testator or settlor. In each 
case the person who claimed tho property had been in fact 
born before the document took effect, and no one had been 
born after that date. The Court held that he was entitled 
to take in accordance with the Calentta judgment (a). The 
Bombay High Court further supported its opinion by a 
reference to the language of Jessel, M. R., (4) where he 
said: “1 think there is a convenient mode of interpreting 
this testator’s intention, and it is this: The testator may 
be considered to have a primary and a secondary inten- 
tion. His primary intention is that all members of the 
class shall take, and his secondary intention is that if all 
cannot take, those who can shall do so.” In the case 
before Jexs/, M. R., the testator had given certain pro- 
perty to “the children of iny late brother Joseph Coleman 
who shall survive me or who shall have died in my lifetime 
leaving issue living at my death in equal shares.” Four 
children of Joseph were living at the testator’s death, and 
one had died leaving issue living at the death of the 
testator. The Master of the Rolls said that he intended 
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() Manjammav. Padmanabhayya, 12 Mad. 308; Mangaldas v, Tribhoorandas, 
15 Bom. 562. 
(t) In re Coleman, 4 Ch. D., p. 169, 
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somehow to provide for a child who died leaving issue, 
but did not know how to do it. That part of the gift 
therefore failed; but the supposed secondary intention was 
carried out by holding that the four children took the 
share among them. The doctrine of Leake v. Robinson had 
no application tv the case, which was decided on completely 
different principles as regards the child who had prede- 
ceased the testator. 


§ 357. A gift once completed by delivery or its equiva- 
Jent is binding upon the donor himself, and upon his 
representatives, and is valid even against his creditors ; 
provided it way made bow fide, that is with the honest 
intention of passing the property, and not merely as a 
fraudulent contrivance to conceal the real ownership (i). 


$ 358. Another question which has given rise to numer- 
ous and conflicting decisions, is as to the necessity for 
delivery of possession where the transfer is not by way of 
gift, but by way of mortgage or sale of land. Such a trans- 
action, even without possession, would, of course, be valid 
and enforceable as against the transferor. But the im- 
portance of the question would arise where the mghts of 
third parties were concerned. For instance, where the same 
property was mortgaged or suld twice, and possession given 
to the last transferee. If the first transfer was valid 
without possession, the first transferee could bring ejectment 
for the land. If it required possession, his only remedy 
would be against his transferor by suit for specific perform- 
ance or for damages. ‘There 1s a good deal in the passages 
from the native writers quoted above (} 351) which might 
have been interpreted as intimating that an actual delivery 
of possession was necessary in order to give effect to any 
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(u) Sabapaty v. Panyandy, Mad. Dec. of 1858, 61; Abhachart vy. Ramachen- 
drayya, 1 Mas, H.C. 893; Gnanabhat vy. Srinarasa, 4 Mad. H.C. 84; Nasir 
vy. Alata, 2 All. 8913 Kat Bishen Chand vy, Asmaida Noer, 117, A. 164; 8. C, 
6 Ali. 560. Of course it may be set aside for any ground which shows that it 
was void ab initio against the doncr, as from fraud practised on him or 
nar knowledge on his part ne to ite effect. Bat Mantgayriv, Narondas, 15 

om. ’ 
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species of transfer. But the more natural explanation ap- 
pesrz to be that they refer to two different matters, riz., 
the effect of possession as evidencing a right, and the effect 
of possession as destroying a right. For instance, Narada 
says, ‘ Written proof, witnesses and possession, these are 
the three kinds of evidence on which the right of property 
rests, (and by means of which) a creditor may recover a 
loan. A document remains always evidence, witnesses 88 
long as they live, and possession after a lapse of time. 
What a man ix not possessed of, that is not his own, even 
thongh there be written proof, and even though witnesses 
be living; this is especially the ease with immovenbles.” 
But in the next verse he shows that he is speaking of what 
we would call the law of limitations, as he fixes periods 
after which possession shall destroy the right to recover ; 
and further on he says, “Where possession exists, but no 
title whatever exists, there a title but not possession (alone) 
can confer proprictary rights. A title having been snb- 
stantiated, the possession becomes valid; it remains invalid 
without a proved title.’ He winds up by saying, “Tn all 
business transactions the latest act shall prevail; but in the 
ease of a gift, a pledge, or a purchase, the prior act has 
the greater force.” In a subsequent text. he says, “ What a 
man possesses without a title, he must not alienate” (tr). 
Vijnaneswara in commenting on the same rule, r/z., that. 
“in the case of a pledge, a gift, ora sale, the prior contract 
has the greater force” expressly points out that this applies 
to the case where a person who has sold or mortgaged to 
one, afterwards, through delusion or avarice, makes a similar 
sale or mortgage to another (ir). These texts and many 
others are reviewed by Professor Wilson, in an article on 
Sir F. MacNaghten’s considerations on Hindu Law, and 
this article with further texts was examined by the Madras 
High Court in reference to a question of inchoate partition. 
Dr. Wilson states his view as follows, “It is therefore in 
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(v) Narada, iv. §§ 2—13. 17. See also 18-23, 27. 
(w) Mit. iii. 2,§ 6; 1W. MacN 200. The Transfer of Property Act (IV 
of 1882), § 48 lays down the same rule. 
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our estimation quite clear that the Hindu Law and common 
sense go hand in hand. A man may forego his rights if 
he pleases, and any capricious abandonment of them for an 
unreasonable time is to be punished by their forfeiture. 
But he is not to be deprived of what is legally his, because 
legal proceedings, interested opposition, accident, distance 
or disease debar him from taking possession of it when it 
first becomes his dune.” To which the Madras High Court 
adds, “This seems to us precisely the doctrine derivable 
from the text writers” (2). 


§ 359. The Madras Courts have always held that a sale 
by the owner withont delivery of possession 1s valid as 
against a subsequent sale by the original owner followed 
by possession, and that the first vendee may bring eject- 
ment both against the vendor and the second vendee, “ on 
the simple principle, that after the conveyance to the first 
vendee the owner of the land had nothing whatever to 
convey” (y). ‘Two cases in the Privy Council (z) were for 
some tine supposed to have laid down the rule that a sale 
will be invalid, first, if the vendor cannot give possession, 
and secondly, if he does not give possession. In earher 
editions of this work T had suggested that neither of those 
eases decided that « document, intended to operate as a 
transfer a presenti of a specific piece of land, would be 
invalid because possession was not given under it. In both 
cases the Judicial Committee held that the document was 
not intended so to operate. In both cases, too, the sale was 
not of a specific piece of property, but of a share in some- 
thing afterwards to be recovered. Something remained to 
be done between the parties before the purchaser could say 
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(x) Wilson’s works, v. 88; Lakshmy v. Narasimha, 3 Mad. B. C. 40 
affirmed « ISM. I. A. 118; S.C. 12 Sath. (P. OC) 400 ae 

(y) Velayuda v. Sivarama, Mad. Dec. of 1860, 277; Virabadra v. Hari Rama 
3 Mad. H.C. 88; Pasudeva Bhatlu v. Nar 6; f — 
Maree v. Narasamma, & Mad. 6; Ramasams v. 

(z) Perhlad Sein v. Baboo Budhoo, 12 M. 1. A. 800, 306—809; 8.C. 2B. L. 
R.(P.C.) 111; S.C. 12 Suth. (P.C.) 6; Bhobosundree v. Issurchunder, 11 B. 


ee er hig 8. C. 18 Suth. 140; compare Kamala y, HMitchoocooty, 10 M. 1. A. 
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that he had a claim to any definite field or house. This 
view was taken by the Privy Council in a later case when 
the same question arose (a). There Romasundari gave to 
Ruttonmoni an estate for an interest which was ultimately 
decided to be only good for Ruttonmoni’s hfe, and placed 
her in possession, In 1864 Ruttonmoni's interest was sold 
in execution, and purchased by Kanhya Lall, who also got 
into possession. She died in 1867. Tn 1876 Romasundar 
by gift bestowed the same estate upon the wife of Kalidas, 
Neither Romasandari nor her second donee ever regamed 
possession from Kanhya Lall ‘The simt te recover posses- 
sion was brought by the exeeutor of the second douce 
against the purchaser from the first donee, the donor being 
jomed as defendant. Tt was contended that the second 
deed of gift was utterly invalid, inasminch as the donor was 
out of possession, and no possession was ever given to the 
donee. The Judicial Committee decided against this con- 
tention. After citing the two decisions above referred to 
they say (p. 232), “Neither of these decisions is appheable 
tu the present case. ‘The ground of them as that the plam- 
tiff was not entitled under the terms of the contract of sale 
to possession. = In this case the appellaut is onder the terms 
of the gift entitled to possession, and their Lordships see 
no reason why a gift or contract of sale of property, whether 
movable or immovable, if itis not of a nature which makes 
the giving effect to it contrary to public polrey, should not 
operate to give to the donce or purchaser a right to obtain 
possession. This appears to be consistent with Hindu Law, 
On the principle contended for by the respondent, so long 
as he prevents the true owner from faking: possession, 
however violently or wrongfully, that owner cannon make 
any title to a grantee.” 


§ 360. During the period which clapsed between these 
decisions there was natarally a good deal of conflict in the 
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(a) Kalidas v. Kanhya Lall UT, A. 218; S.C.11 Cal. 121. followed Haho- 
med Buksh vy, Hosseini Bibi, 1531. A.81;8.C.15 Cal 684. 
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rulings of the Courts of Calcutta and Bombay. The former 
Court always leant against the doctrine that possession was 
necessary to complete a transfer for consideration. In cases 
decided before the earlier Privy Council cases, it was held by 
the Sndder Court, and by the High Court of Bengal that a 
person out of possession, but who had a right to possession, 
might convey his title to a third party, and that the latter 
might bring ejectment upon that title against any one who 
had an inferior title (hb). The same point again came 
before the High Court after the Privy Council decisions, 
and they ruled that the dicta of the Judicial Committee 
must be taken snbject to the facts of the particular cases. 
Where the vendor had been in peaceable possession, and 
then been dispossessed, they ruled that a sale of his title 
carried with it the right to eject (¢). The same decision 
was given in still later cases, in which it was stated that 
the vendor was out of possession, but it does not appear 
whether he had previously been in possession (d). In 1882, 
m consequence of a recent decision to the contrary, the 
question was referred to a Full Bench (¢), which stated 
unhesitatingly its opinion “that delivery of possession is 
not under the Hindn law, essential to complete the title of 
a purchaser for value.” A sale by a person who is out of 
possession by reason of the adverse holding of hostile 
claimants is not asale of an actionable claim within the 
meaning of § 135 of the Transfer of Property Act (IV of 
1882) (f). Other cases in which the High Court of Bengal 
professed to follow the early decisions in the Privy Council 
in holding that transfers by a person out of possession were 
invalid, were no doubt rightly decided according to the 
true meaning of those decisions. They were not actual sales 
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(tb) Surbonarrain v. Maharaji, §8.D. of 1858,601 ; Prankrishna v. Biswambhar, 
98.1. R. (A.C. J.) 207. over-ruling Dinomonee v. Gyrutoollah, 2 Suth. 138; 
Kumrooddeen v. Shatkh Bhadro, 11 Suth. 134, 

(c) Bikan v. Mt. Parbutty, 22 Suth. 99; Gungahurry v. Raghubram, 14 B. 
L. R. 807; 8. C. 28 Suth. 181; Nittvanund v. Shama Churn, 23 Suth. 168. 

(d) Awlock v. Aulock, 25 Suth. 48; Bissessur v. Joykishore. ibid. 228. 

(e) Naruin Chunder v. Dataram, 8 Cal. 597, 610, over-ruling Dinonath v. 
Aulockmonee, 7 Cal. 758. 

(f) Modun Mohwn v. Futturunnissa, 18 Cal. 297. 
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of specific pieces of land, but agreements for the division 
of property then under litigation, and were clearly opposed 
to public policy (g). In another case in which a similar 
decision was given, nothing appears except that the as- 
signor never at any time had had possession of the proper- 
ty which he assigned (h). 


§ 361. In Bombay both usage and the course of decisions 
have been in favour of requiring possession, in order to give 
validity to all sorts of transfer as against snbsequent pur- 
chasers for value without notice. Soime of the later decisions 
rested on the supposed authority of the two Privy Council 
cases above referred to (7). But the sume ruling prevailed 
unterior to and independent of those dicta. ‘The whole law 
upon the subject was reviewed by the High Court, in a case 
where the owner of land had suld it by deed of sale to a 
party who puid a portion of the price, and on the same 
day sold it by a second deed to another party who paid the 
whole price and was put imto possession. The suit was 
brought by the first vendee against the vendor and the 
second vendee. The Privy Council decisions were referred 
to but apparently little relied on. After an elaborate exa- 
mination of the native authoritics and the decisions in the 
Presidency Courts, judgment was given im favour of the 
defendant, on the broad yvround, that the sale without 
possession was invalid as against a subsequent purchaser 
without notice of it (A). Ina later case WWestropp, C. J., 
said, “ OQur Bombay reports from their commencement con- 
tain cases from which, taken in the aggregate, it may safely 
be laid down as a general, but uot au invariable rule, that 
possession in the grantor or ussignee 1s deemed essential 
amongst Hindus and Mahomedauns to the complete transfer 
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(g) Tarasvondaree v. Collector of Mymensingh, 18 B, L. R. 495; 8. C. 20 
Suth. 446; Boodhun v, Mt. Latecfan, 22 Suth. 585; Bishonath v, Chunder, 33 
Suth. 165. 

(h) Ram Khelawun v. Mt. Qudh, 21 Suth. 101. 

(i) Ante, § 850; Girdhar vy, Daj, 7 Bom. H. C. (A C. J.) 4; Kachu vy. 
Kachoba, 10 Bom. H. C. 49). 

(k) Lalubhat y. Bat Amrit, 2 Bom. 209; Hasha v, Ragho, 6 Bom. 168. 
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of nnmoveable property either by gift, sale or mortgage.” 
Among the exceptions to the above general rule the Chief 
Justice enumerated cases arising between the transferor or 
volunteers claiming under him and the transferee ; cases in 
which the sccoud transferee became such with actual notice 
of the earlier transfer without possession; or in which he 
had qinplicd uotice by the fact that the earlier transfer was 
registered under any of the Acts AVI of 1361, XX of 1866, 
Vill of Lo7t, or LLL of [s8¢7 prior to the execution of the 
second justrument., lu adopting the principle that regis- 
tration was an lapled notice the Cliet Justice adinitted 
that he was tollowing the Aiecrican in preference to the 
Kuiglish or Lrish decisions, “ Olhly. It has been held that 
pussession by a judgment debtor having a good title is not 
necessary to validate w judicial sale of lus lands: 7thly. It 
appears ta have been held that possession by the vendee, 
who becwme such at a judicial sale, is vot necessary to val- 
date the sale tu lun as agaist subsequent attaching cred- 
sales under such decrees: Sthly. ‘The purchaser at a judi- 
ctl sale may re-sell without previously taking possession’ (2). 
A purchaser at a judicial sale is not a purchaser without 
netice, as he only buys such an interest as the execution 
debtor could equitably sell to him (a). 


lors under moucy decrees, or as agalust purchasers at the 


As regurds persons other than purchasers for value with- 
veut notice, the Bombay High Court laid down the rule, that 
wt Hindu whose estate was urthe possession of a trespasser 
or mortgagee, might sell lis right of entry, as such, or his 
equity of redemption, as such, and that the purchaser might 
thereupon sue to eject the trespasser, or to redeem the 
mortgage. But if he professed to sell the estate itself, of 
which he was out of possession, the plaintiff who proceeded 
tu sue as the owner of the estate, would be defeated, on the 
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\Q) Lakshiandas v. Dusrat, 6 Bom. 168, F. B., pp.175—-177, 184—187; Shiv- 
rant v, Gent, © Bom. 515; Dundaya v. Chenbasapa, 9 Bum. 427. 

(in) Sobhagchund v. Bhatchand, 6 Bom. 93; Chintaman v. Shivram,9 Bom. 
H. 0. 804; Kamaraia vy. Arunachella, 7 Mad. 248. 
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ground that the conveyance to him was ineffectual (7). 
This was very much like a distinction without a difference. 
Accordingly after the case of Kalidas v. Kankya Lall (0), 
the Bombay High Court decided that no such distinction 
could be maintained, and that it was no objection to an 
ejectment on the plaintiff's title as absolute owner, that his 
vendor had been kept out of possession by adverse claim 
up to the time of his conveyance (p). 


§ 362. The case of mortgages creates greater ditticulty, 
as the mortgagor still retaius an assignable interest mn jimn- 
self, Distinctions would also arise according as the mort- 
gagor had trausferred lus property in the land, reserving 
only aright to redeem, or had retamed the property, merely 
creating a lien upon it in favour of the creditor; m the 
language of English law, according as the mortgage was 
legal or cquitable. Questions of notice, negligence, &e., 
would also largely affect the decision of cach case. 1 do 
not propose tu enter into these matters, which are beyond 
the seope of this work, and have been fully treated by Mr. 
Macpherson in his book on Mortgages. T shall brictly poimt 
out the state of the authortics on the one pomt of POSsCs- 
sion. It is evident that the effect of want of possession 
will depend Jargely upon whether such non-possession was 
in accordance with the terms of the contract, or opposed 
toit. Narada says broadly, “ Pledges are declared to be 
of two sorts, movable and tnmevable. Both are valid 
when there is actual enjoyment, aud not otherwise ” (q). 
It is possible he may be referring to cases in which pusses- 
sion ought tu follow the pledge, as it would do naturally 
in regard to movables. In Madras it is quite settled that 
a mere hypothecation of land, neither followed nor intended 
to be followed by possession, creates a lien upon it, which 
may be euforced against a subseyuent purchaser (r). The 
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_ (an) Bar Suraj v. Dalpatram, 6 Bom. 880; Vasudev Hari ‘ Vatia Nacaion 
ibid. 387. pore 

a u I, * a1 aa 11 ve 121, ante, § 359. 

p) Ugarchand v. Madapa Somana, 9 Bom. 324. (q. Narada, iv. 

(r) Varden v. Luckpathy, 9 M. 1. A. 308; Kadarsa v. Raviah, 2 Mud. us 
108; Golla v. Kal, 4 Mad. H.C, 434; Sadagopah vy, Ruthna,6 Mad. Jur. 175, 
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registered instrument (d). A mortgage for an optional 
amount, was made in 1872, and was not registered. In 1878 
the property was purchased with full notice of the mortgage, 
and the deed was registered, In 1879 a suit was brought 
against the mortgagor to enforce the mortgage, and the 
land was attached in execution of his decree. It was held 
that the decree and attachment. were ineffectual, as before 
the date of the suit the second document had put an end 
to the operation of the first as far as the purchaser was 
eoncerned. Tt wonld have been different if the decree had 
been before the purchase. Then the unregistered docu- 
went would have been merged in and superseded by the 
decree prior to the execution of the registered document. 
The competition would have been between the decree and 
the registered document, and a decree relating to land, 
though unregistered, is by § 50 unaffected by a subsequent 
registered document (¢), On the other hand the Caleutta, 
Bombay, and Allahabad Courts hold that express notice of 
gn unregistered document, deprives a purchaser under a 
registered instrument of the priority to which he would 
otherwise be entitled Cf). The High Court of Bombay lays 
it dawn with equal distinctness that possession under an 
optionally unregistered document 1s notice to a subsequent 
purchaser by a registered document, which of itself deprives 
him of the benefits of registration (g). The contrary doc- 
trine was expressly laid down by the High Court of Calentta 
in one case, in which they overruled varions decisions of 
their own Court in which an opposite view had been 


(d) Ramachandra vy. Krishna, 9 Mad. 495. 

{e) Madar Saheb v. Subbarayntu, 6 Mad. 88, citing and distinguishing Kol. 
luri Nagadbhushanum vy. Ammanna,3 Mad. 71; Contra Balinath vo Lachman 
Das, 7 All. 888; ace. Himalaya Bank v. Simla Bank, 8 All, 23. 

(f) Ram Autar v. Dhanauri, 8 Alt. 640; Fazludeen Khan v. Fakir Mahomed, 
5 Cal. 336: Chundernath v. Bhoyrub Chunder, 10 Cal, 240 ; Abool Hossein vy. 
Raghunath, Cal. 70; Shivram v. Genu, 6 Bom 515; Moreshwar Vv. Dattu, 

12 Bom. 569. Butsee Bamasunderi vy, Krishna Chandra, 10 Cal. 494, in which 
tie Court seamed to treat the point ag yet open to question, As to the amonnt 
of notice necessary, see Bhalw Roy v. Jakhu Roy, 11 Cal. 667; Churaman vy, 
Belli, 9 All. 691. Act TV of 1882, § 3 

(q\ "Dundaya v. Chenbasapa, 9 Bom. 427; Hatht Sing v. Kurerji, 10 Bom, 
105. The possession must. he such as is inconsistent with the title on which the 
second purchaser relies. Aforeshwar v. Dattu, 12 Bom, 569. 
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taken (h). In later cases the same Court appears to have 
treated possession under an unregistered deed as a fact 
from which notice of its existence might, but need not 
necessarily be inferred (i). In one of these cases Garth, C. d., 
intimated his opinion that under § 54 of tho Transfer of 
Property Act (IV of 1882), which requires either a regis- 
tered instrument or delivery of possession in the case of all 
sales of immovable property, optional registration was 
virtually abolished, every written instrument requiring to 
be registered (/). Possibly the Act may be read merely as 
depriving an unregistered instrument of any operation if 
not followed by possession. If possession is equivalent to 
notice, and if notice takes away the benefit of registration, 
the result would be that wherever an unregistered document 
had any effect it would rank before a registered document 
of later date. 


§ 364. By § 48 of the Registration Act ITI of 1877, “ All 
non-testamentary documents duly registered under the Act, 
and relating to any property whether movable or immov- 
able, shall take effect against any oral agreement or declar- 
ation relating to such property, unless where the agree- 
ment or declaration has been followed by delivery of 
possession.” <A deposit of title deedsunder averbal arrange- 
ment to secure a debt, has been held not to be an oral 
agreement or declaration relating to property within the 
meaning of this section (1). Whatever view the Courts 
take as to the effect of notice under § 50 would apparently 
be taken as to this section also (m). 


§ 865. Writing is not necessary, under Hindu law, to the 
validity of any transaction whatever (7). Nor is there any 


(h) Fasludeen Khan v. Fakhir Mahomed, 5 Cal. 336. 

(i) Narain Chunder v. Dataram, 8 Cal. 597; Nani Dibee v, Hofizullah, 10 
Cal. 1073. 

(k) 8 Cal., p. 612; Contra Knatu v. Madhuram, 16 Cal. 622. 

(1) Coggan ¢. Pogose, 11 Cal. 3158. 

(m) Chunder Nath v. Bhoyrub Chunder, 10 Cal, 230. 

(a) &rinivasammal v. Vijayammal, 2 Mad, H.C.87; Krishna v. Rayappa, 
4 Mad. H.C. 98; per curiam, Jivandas v. Framji, 7 Bom. H.C. (0. C.J.) 51; 
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distinction between movable and immovable property as to 
the mode of granting it (0). Nor are any technical words 
necessary, provided the intention of the grantor can be 
made out. Hence, an estate of inheritance will be conferred 
by words which imperfectly describe such an estate, if an 
intention to create snch an estate appears; and if an estate 
is given to a man simply without express words of mherit- 
ance, it wonld, in the absence of a conflicting context, carry 
by Hindu law an estate of inheritance (p). So, the grant 
of an estate to a man and his children and grandchildren, 
or from generation to generation, or to a woman and the 
generations born of her womb, have been held to confer an 
absolute estate (7). A grant for years toa particnlar person 
enures to the benefit of that person’s heirs after his death (7). 
A bequest to A for hfe, with unlimited powers of willing 
away or appointing to the property, has been treated as a 
gift of an absolute estate (x). Soa grant from a husband 
to his widow was held absolute, where it stated that she 
was to take all lus rights withont exception, and that 
neither he nor his heirs were to have any claim to the 
estate (f). A similar intention will be mferred where the 


object of the grant, ey, for building, would be frustrated 


by a hmited possession (#7). Such an intention would be 
negatived when the grantor himself had only a limited 
estate, and it appeared that the grant was intended to endure 
so long as that interest lasted, but no longer (vr). Or where 
from the nature of the thing conveyed, an intention to 
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Rookho v. Madho, 1 N. W.P. 59; Hurpurshad v. Sheo Dhyal, 81. A. 259; 8, 
©. 26 Suth. 565. ‘Transfer of Property Act (1V of 1882) § 9. 

(o) Per Peel, C. J., Seebhkisto v. Bast India Co., 6M. 1 A. 278. 

(p) Per Willer, J.. Tagore vy. Tagore, 9 B. I. R. 895; 8. G. 18 Suth. gag; 
Lekhraj v. Kunhya, 41. A. 223; 8.0.3 Cal 210; Churaman vy. Balli, 9 AlL. 
591. ‘Pranster of Property Act (1V of 1882) § 8. 

(q) Bhoobun vy. Hurrish,5 1 A. 188; 8.0.4 Cal, 23; Ram Lal v. Secy. of 
State,8 1. A. 46; 8. C.7 Cal. 304; Harihar v. Uman Pershad, \41. A.7; 

14 Cal. 206. 

(r) Te} Chund y, Srikanth Ghose, 3 M. 1. A. 261; Gobind Lal v. Hemendra, 
VF Cal. (BP. ©.) 686. 

(s) Rat Mamubai v. Dosa Morarji, 15 Bom. 443; Javerbat v. Nablibai, 15 
Bom. 326. 

(t) Ram Narain v. Pearau Bhugul, 9 Cal. 830; aee post, § 584. 

(%) Gungadhur v. Ayimuddin, 8 Cal. 960. 

(v) Lekhraj v. Kunhya, 47, A. 228; 8. ©. 8 Cal. 210, 
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grant only for the life of the grantee ought to be presumed, | 


asin the case of a jaghire, unless distinct words of inherit- 
ance are used (tr), or an office (v), or a gift for main- 
tenance (y). Or where the object of the grant was to 
enable the grantee to perform certain special services, in 
regard to which the grantur reposed a special confidence 
in him (z). In the case of leases, where no term is fixed, 
perpetuity cannot be assumed, even where the word “t Mo- 
kurrurt”’ is used, unless there are other circumstances from 
which such an intention can be mferred (a). 


§ 366. The Transfer of Property Act (LV of 1882) con- 
tains various provisions as to the form of alienation which 
will modify the Hindu law as to all transactions subsequent 
to the Ist July 1582. 


By § 54 A transfer by way of sale “in the case of tangi- 
ble nmmovable property of the value of one hundred rupees 
and upwards, or in the case of a reversion or other intan- 
gible thing, can be made only by a registered mstrument. 
In the case of tangible immovable property of a value less 
than one hundred rupees, such transfer may be made 
either by a registered mstrument or by delivery of the 
property.” 


By § 59 “Where the principal money secured is one hun- 
dred rupees or upwards, a mortgage can be effected only 
by a registered instriument, signed by the mortgagor and 
attested by at least two witnesses. Where the principal 
money secured is less than one hundred rupees, a mortgage 
may be effected either by an instrument signed and attested 
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(w) Gulabdus v. Collector of Surat, 61. A. 54; 8.C. 3 Bom, 186; Ramchan- 
dva vy. Venkatrao, 6 Bom. 508; aft. 181. A. 22;5.C. 15 Bom. 222; Dosibat v. 
Ishwardaa, 0 Kom. 561. 

(z) Daudsha vy. Ismalsha, 3 Bom. 72. (v) See post, § 428. 

(z) Nalidas v. Nanhya Lall, U1, A. 218; WW Cal, 121; Moulei Muhammad 
v. Mt. Fatima Bibi, 121. A. 150; S.C. 8 All. 39, 

(a) Sheo Pershad v. Kally Dass, 5 Cal. 543; afd. Bilasmont vy. Sheo Pershad, 
91. A. 33; 8. C. 8 Cal. 664; Toolehi Pershad vy. Kamnarrain Singh, 121. A, 
cc ; 8.0. 12Cal.117; Parmeswar Pertad vy, Padmanand Singh, 15 Cal. (P.O.) 
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as aforesaid or (except in the case of a simple mortgage, 1.¢., 
hypothecation) by delivery of the property. Nothing im 
this section shall be deemed to render invalid mortgages, 
made in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Karachi, 
and Rangoon, by delivery to a creditor or his agent of 
documents of title to immovable property, with intent to 
create a security thereon.” 


By § 107 ‘A lease of immovable property from year to 
year, or for any term exceeding one year, or reserving @ 
yearly rent, can be made only by a registered instrument. 
All other leases of immovable property may be made either 
by an instrument or by oral agreement.” 


By § 123 “For the purpose of making a gift of immov- 
able property, the transfer must be effected by a registered 
instrument signed by or on behalf of the donor, and attested 
by at least two witnesses. For the purpose of making a 
gift of movable property, the transfer may be effected either 
by a registered instrument signed as aforesaid or by 
delivery. Such delivery may be made in the same way as 
goods sold are delivered.’ (v) 


In cases under the old law of gifts it was held that 
registration of the deed of gift did not amount to, or make 
up for the want of possession (c). Does the present section 
dispense with possession’ It certainly does not dispense 
with acceptance of the gift, which is essential under § 122. 
If then there can be no valid acceptance under Hindu law 
without possession, actual or symbolical, then § 122 does 
not alter the Hindu law. But if there can be a sufficient 
acceptance without possession so as to satisfy § 122, thena 
registered gift of movable property would be valid under 
§ 123 if accepted, even though Hindu law required delivery 





(b) Pact gifts by Taluqdars of Oudh, see Act I of 1869, §18 and cases 11 
) Vasudev v. Nar ayan, 7 Bom. 181; Dagat Dabee v. Mothura Nath, 9 Cal, 
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of possession by the donor, as well as acceptance of the gift 
by the donee. It will be seen by § 129 that § 122 is not to 
affect any rule of Hindu law, but that § 123 will not be 
invalid even though it should do so. The Calcutta High 
Court has held that delivery of possession of property, 
whether movable or immovable, is unnecessary, where tho 
deed of gift has been registered (d). 


(d) Dharmodas vy. Nistarini, 14 Cal, 446. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


WILLS, 


§ 367. Tur origin and growth of the testamentary power 
umong Hindus has always been a perplexity to lawyers. It 
is admitted that the idea of a willis wholly unknown to 
Hindu law, and that the native languages do not even 
possess a word to express the idea (a). In early times, when 
the family property was vested in the family corporation, 
and when the members had nothing more than a right of 
usufruct, the idea that any individual could exercise a power 
of disposal to commence atter lis own death, would have 
been a contradiction in terms. Even in later times, when a 
greater freedom of disposition had arisen, the principle that 
a gift could only take effect by possession would seem to 
oppose an absolute bar to devises. Yet there can be no 
doubt that from the earhest period of our acquaintance with 
India we find traces of a struggling towards the testa- 
mentary power, often checked, but constantly renewed. 
It has been common to ascribe this to the influence of 
Knglish lawyers in the Supreme Courts; but this expla- 
nation seems to me untenable. It is very probable that in 
the Presidency ‘Towns, the example of Englishmen making 
wills may have stimulated the natives in the same direction, 
but the King’s Judges appear to have been quite neutral 
in the matter. They were conscious of their ignorance of 
native law, and anxiously sought the advice of their own 
pandits (§ 38), and of the Judges of the Company’s Courts, 
and others whv were experts in the unknown science. So 
far were they from grasping at jurisdiction, that they 
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(a) 2 Dig. 516 n. 3 2 Stra. H, L. 418, 420, 481, 
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absolutely disclaimed it. In 1776 the Supreme Court of 
Calcutta, after taking time to consider, granted adminis- 
tration to the goods of a Hindu, but on the terms that the 
administrator should administer according to Hindu law. 
In 1791 they reconsidered the matter, and decided that 
probate of the will, or administration of the goods of a 
Hindu or Muhammedan, could not be granted. It was not 
till July 1832 that a contrary rule was laid down, and from 
that date the practice of granting probate and administra- 
tion to the property of natives was fully established (8). 
A similar alteration of practice is recorded by Sir Thomas 
Strange as having taken place at Madras (ec). The earhenst 
known will of a native is that of the celebrated Omichund. 
It is dated 175%, a time when the English arms were more 
in the ascendant than the English Courts (d). 


§ 368. It seems to me that the true omgin of the testa- 
mentary power is to be sought for in that Brahinanical 
influence, the working of which I have already traced in 
the law of partition and alienation (ce). It displayed itself, 
especially, in the sanctity attributed to religions gifts, that 
1s gifts to religious men, or Brahmans. These were con- 
sidered valid where even transfers for value would have 
been set aside. In other countries gifts try to clothe them- 
selves with the semblance of a sale. Under Himdu law, 
sales claimed protection by assuming the appearance of a 
gift (f). It is obvious that a man is never more disposed 
to pious generosity than in jis last days, when the approach 
of death furnishes him with the strongest motives for invest- 
ing in the next world that wealth which he can no longer 
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(b) Re Commula, Morton, 1; Goods of Hadjee Mustapha, ib. 74; Goods of 
Beebee Muttra, ib. 75. 

(c} | Stra. H. L. 267. 

(d) This will was discussed in a case which enme before the Supremo Court 
of Calcutta in 1793. See Montriou, 321; per Phear, J., Tagore v. Tugore, 4B. 
L. R (0. C. J.) 188; Beng. Reg. 11. (Collectors aud Board of Revenue) and 
XXXVI of 1793, (Registry for Willa and Deeds) cited by Macpherson, J. 
Krishnaramant v. Ananda, 4B. I. Ro (QO. C. J.) 288; per Norman, J., Tagore 
v. Tagore, 4 B.-L. R. (0. ©. J.) 217, 

(e) Ante, §§ 219, 287, 238. See particularly the passage from Sir H. 8. 
Maine, cited § 237. 

(f) See Mitakshara, i. 1, § 32; Raghunandana, y. 25, 
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enjoy in the present. The acuteness of the Brahman would 
have readily discovered and utilised this fact. Nothing is 
more remarkable in the earliest Bengal wills than the 
enormous amounts which they bestow for religious purposes. 
The same thing was remarked by Sir Thomas Strange in 
all the wills made by Hindus in Madras, and he observes 
somewhat cynically, that “the proportion is commonly in 
the ratio of the iniquity with which the property has been 
acquired, or of the sensuality and corruption to which it 
has been devoted” (g). It is probable that such bequests 
would often take the form of a douatio mortis causd, revo- 
cable if the grantor survived, or that they were effected by 
death-bed dispositions, followed up by immediate delivery 
of possession. But there are texts of the Hindu sages 
which contain the actual germ of a will, and which were 
capable of being developed into a complete testamentary 
system. Kaftyayana says, “ What a man has promised in 
health or in sickness, for a religious purpose, must be given ; 
and if he die without giving it, his son shall doubtless be 
compelled to deliver it.” And again, “ After delivering 
what is due as a friendly gift (promised by the father), let 
the remainder be divided among the heirs.” And so Harita 
says: “A promise made in words, but not performed in 
deed, is a debt of conscience both in this world and the 
next” (h). Such promises, being treated as debts, would 
be enforced against the heir in exactly the same manner as 
an ordinary secular debt. At first they would be treated 
as a moral obligation, and then, by analogy, as a legal 
obligation. It is significant that the principle seems first 
to have been applied in favour of pious gifts. But it would 
rapidly extend to all dispositions of property, to the extent 
of a man’s power of disposing of it. In case of separate 
and self-acquired property the right would naturally be 
admitted with little hesitation. It would afterwards be 


(g)} 2 Stra. H. L. 458. 

(h) 2 Dig. 96; 3 Dig. 388; 2 Dig. 171. The only writer, as far as T know, 
who has remarked the bearing of these texts upon the present question is M. 
Gibelin. See a saa interesting discussion (Vol. ii. Titre vii), in which he 
points ont that tbe Hinda will wag a native and not an European invention. 
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applied to the undivided share of a oo-heir, or to ancestral 
property in the hands of a father or sole owner. In each 
province the rapidity and extent of the growth of the 
testamentary power would depend upon the degree to which 
the contro! of the testator over his property was admitted. 
This is exactly what took place. 


§ 369. The law of devise was, as might be expected, first 
settled in Bengal, where the power of ahenation was most 
widely extended. The reported cases commence in 1786, 
and the first two related to divided and self-acquired pro- 
perty, as to which, after reference to the Pandits, the wills 
were maintained (7). In 1792 the Nudden case, (¢) which 
has already been stated (§ 347), was decided in the Sudder 
Court, and it was followed next year in the Supremo Court 
by the case of Dialchund v. Kixsory (1), where the property 
appears to have been self-acqnired. In both these cases the 
Pandits affirmed the right of a father to devise property, 
whether ancestral or self-acquired, and the former of the 
two is stated by Mr. Colebrooke to have been accepted as 
establishing the point. Mr. Sutherland, however, to whom 
the latter case was referred for his opmion, stated that the 
will would be only valid as against sons, “provided no 
part of the property conferred by it were real ancestral 
property” (m). This view was evidently not taken by the 
profession, for in 1800 a most important case arising out 
of the Rajah Nobkissen’s will was litigated in the Supreme 
Court, where the Rajah, who had a natural-born and an 
adopted son, bequeathed an ancestral talug to his adopted 
son, and the four brothers of such son, thereby depriving 
his natural son of all interest in the taluq, and his adopted 
son of four-fifths of his interest. The validity of the will 
- was adinitted without dispute, though the adoption was 





(i) Munnoo v. Gopee, Montr. 290; Russick v. Choitun, ib, 304, 2 M. Dig. 220, 

(k) Fahanchund v. Eshorchund, 18. D. 2. 

(1) Montr. 871; F. MacN. 357. 

(m) 2 Stra. H. "L. 429. See Mr. Colebrooke’s own opinions, 2 Stra. H, L. 481, 
437. 
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contested (n). In 1808 the will of Nemychurn Mullick was 
contested in the Supreme Court, and the decree declared 
“that by the Hindu law Nemychurn Mullick might and 
could dispose by will of all his property, as well movable as 
immovable, and as well ancestorial as otherwise.” This case 
went on appeal upon another point to the Privy Council, 
but the finding as to the validity of the will was never 
disputed (0). Accordingly, the will of a brother of Nemy- 
churn, who died possessed of great wealth, ancestral and 
self-acquired, was never contested, although by it he almost 
completely disinherited one of his sons (p). In 1812 the 
Sudder Pandits, when consulted as to the validity of an 
alleged devise by a widow, laid down the general principle, 
that “the same rule applies to bequests as to gifts; every 
person who has authority, while in health, to transfer pro- 
perty to another, possesses the same authority of bequeath- 
ing it” (y). Finally, after the period of doubt caused by 
the decision in Bhowanny Churn’s case, the matter was set 
at rest for ever, as far as Bengal is concerned, by the certi- 
ficate of the Sudder Court in 1831, which has already been 
set out (§ 347). Tt is now beyond dispute that in Bengal a 
father, as regards all his property, and a co-heir, as regards 
his share, may dispose of it by will as he hkes, whatever 
may he its nature (7). 


§ 370. A minor has been held in Bengal to be incapable 
of making a will (s). A married woman may make a will of 
her stridhana or any other property which is absolutely at 
her own disposal, But she cannot devise property inherited 
from males, since her interest in it ceases at her death (f). 





(2) Gopee v. Rajkristna, Montr. 381; 8, C. F. MacN. 336. 

(0) Ramtoonoo v. Ramgopaul, F. MacN. 386; 8.C. 1 Ku. 245. 

(p) F. MaoN. 350. 

(q) Sreenarain v. Bhya Jha, 28. D. 28 (29, 37). 

(r) Per Ld. Kingsdown, Nagalutchmee v. Gopoo,6 M. I. A. 344; per Peacock, 
C.J., Tagore v. Tagore, 4B. L. R. (O. C. J.) 159; per Willes, J., Tagore v. 
Tagore, 9B. L. R. 896; 8. C. 18 Suth. 359. 

(s) Cossinaut Byrack v. Hurroosoondry, F. MacN. 81; 2M. Dig. 196, note. 

(t) Teencowree v. Dinonath, § Suth. 49 ; Chooneelal v. Jussoo, 1 Bor. 55 [60] ; 
Dhoolubh v. Jeewae, ib. 67 [75]; Umroot v. Kulyandas, tb. 284 [314]; Venkata 
Rama v. Venkata Suriya, 2 Mad. (P. ©.) 383, 
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Both the above points are now affirmed by statute as 
regards Hindus (tu). 


§ 371. In Southern India wills hada much more chequered 
career, as might be anticipated from the stricter views enter- 
tained as to the family union. During the time Sir Thomas 
Strange was on the Bench no question as to wills arose in 
such a form as torequireadecision. He evidently consider- 
ed them a mere innovation, though, after consultation 
with Mr. Colebrooke, he was disposed to think that they 
might be allowed to tho same extent to which a gift iter 
vivos would have been valid (vr). Ue cites several futwahs 
of Madras pandits in which they seem to take the same 
view. These are all commented upon by Mr. ills, whose 
authority on Madras law and usage ranked very high. He 
asserted with confidence that no Hindu could make a will 
which would turn his property after his death into a different 
course from that which it would have taken by Hindu law, 
He intimated wu very strong doubt whether the Pandits 
understood what was meant when they were questioned us 
to the operation of a will (uw).  Itis quite certain that in the 
case which ultimately settled the law, they thought they 
were being consulted as to the effect of a gift (x). The 
course of decisions in Madras for many years was certainly 
in accordance with his view. The only case litiyated in the 
Supreme Court was one where a testator had bequeathed 
part of his self-acquired property for the performance of 
religious ceremonies (y). ‘This would clearly have been valid 
under the text of Katyayana already cited ($ 368). Inthe 
Sudder Court, however, there were numerous decisions, 
The first was in 1817, but as the devise was in favour of an 
Baopled son, the first question was as to the anally’ of the 





{u) Act x ae 1865, 5 6° i cneunoni eeuled to Hindus be re XXI of 
1970, § 2, and sce § 3 | Hindu Wills; and Act V of 1881, § 149 [Probate aud 
Administration . 

(9) Veerapermall v, Narrain,1 N.C. 01; 1 Stra. H. L, 267. 

(vo) 2 Stra. H. L. 217—-228. 

(e) Bee post, § 374. It must be remembered that the Pandits did not speak 
Bagi and that their lan e contained vo equivalent for will, 


v Navrainsamy v. ae chella, 1 Stra, H. L. 268, note; Vallinayagam vy, 
Pathche, l Mad. H H.C.8 
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adoption, and as its validity was established, that of the 
will never arose (z). The next cases arose in 1824 and 1828, 
and gave rise to much litigation, extending ultimately to 
the Privy Council. In these a widow sued to set aside two 
alienations, made by her deceased husband to distant rela- 
tions, of property which would have otherwise come to her 
as his heir. In the first case the document is spoken of as 
a will, but was in terms a deed of gift, and recited that 
possession had been given. ‘This, however, appears not to 
have been done. The decision was in favour of the widow, 
but upon the ground that upon the proper construction of 
the will the devisee only took as manager for the heir, and 
Heeb ae 4, Was now dead. In their judgment the Court stated as their 
opinion “that under the Hindu law a man is authorised to 
dispose of his property by will, which under the same law 
he could have alienated during his survivorship by any other 
instrument” (a). This, of course, was purely obiter dictum. 
Early instances In the second case, possession under the gift was established. 
doubtful. ; ; ; 
The property was self-acquired, and the question was cor- 
rectly put to the pandits, whether a gift of self-acquired 
property made by a man without male issue was valid as 
against a widow, who was left an heir to other property to 
a large extent. ‘I'he pandits answered that the gift was 
valid, and the Court so decided. This case was confirmed 
by the Privy Council. There, too, though the document is 
spoken of as a will, the transaction is treated as an alien- 
ation, and its validity is rested on the opinion of the Hindu 
law officers, who had dealt with it purely as such (6). Inan 
intermediate case the question was whether a will would be 
valid if it left the whole of a partible zemindary to one of 
two sons. The Court decided that the document really left 
it to the two sons as joint heirs. But they said, “The Court 
have repeatedly decided that the will of a Hindu is of no 
validity or effect whatever, except so far as it may be con- 








(s) Arnachellum v. Iyasamy, 1 Mad. Deo. 154, 
(a) Mulrause Vencata v. Mulrause Lutchmiah, 1 Mad. Deo. 488, 440. 
(6) Mulrauze v. Chellakany, 2 Mad. Deo. 12, ofirmed, 2M. 1. A. 54. 
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sistent with Hindu law” (c). Later still the same Court 
treated a will, by which a grandfather was asserted to have 
left landed property to his wife to the prejudice of his sons, 
as being absolutely invalid as against their sons, ¢.c., his own 


grandsons (d). 


§ 372. So far there really had been no actual decisions, Tendency of 
but the tendency of the Sudder Judges had certainly been to Spent: 
accept the opinions of Sir Thomas Strange, My. Colebrooke, 
and the pandits, that the legality of a will must be tried by 
the same tests as that of a gift; for instance, that it would 
be valid if made to the prejudice of a widow, invalid if made 
to the prejudice of male issue. At this time Madras Reg. Reg, Vv of 1899. 
V of 1829 (Hindu Wills) was passed. It recited that wills 
were instruments unknown, and had been made so as to be 
totally repugnant, to the authorities prevailing in Madras ; 
it then repealed a former regulation which had authorised 
the executors of the will of a Hindu to take charge of his 
property, and enacted that for the future Hindu wills should 
have no legal force whatever, except so far as they were in 
conformity with Hindu law, according to authorities preva- Validity of 
lent in the Madras Presidency. This regulation appears aa 
to have induced the Judges to regard wills as being wholly 
inoperative. Wills were not only set aside where they pre- 
judiced the issue, as by an unequal distribution of ancestral 
property between the sons (e) ; but the Court also laid down 
that where a man without issue bequeathed his property 
away from his widow and daughters, such a will would 
be absolutely illegal and void, unless they had assented 
to it (f). These decisions would appear to have put wills 
completely out of Court. But in the very next year a case 
was decided which ultimately proved to be the commence- 
ment of a complete revolution on the puint. The circum- 








(c) Sooranany v. Sooranany, 1 Mad. Dec. 495. 

(d) Yejnamoorty v. Chavaly, 2 Mad. Dec. 16. 

(e) Moottoovengada v. Toombuyasamy, Mad. Dec. of 1849, 27, 

(f) Tullapragadah v. Crovedy, 2 Mad. Dec. 79; Sevacawmy v. Vansyummal, 
Mad. Deo. of 1850, 59. 
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to stances attending it were so singular as to merit a little 
detail. 


Carrent re- § 873. The suit was by a widow to recover her husband’s 
as estate, which consisted in part of ancestral immovable pro- 
perty. The defendants set up a will executed by the deceas- 
ed, by which he constituted them executors and managers 
of his estate, and, after providing for his wife and daughters, 
left the rest of his property to religious and charitable uses, 
with a proviso that if his wife, then pregnant, bore a son, 
the estate should revert to him on his coming of age. The 
will was found to be genuine, but the widow set up an 
authority to adopt a son in the event of a daughter being 
born. The Civil Judge consulted the Sudder Pandits, and 
asked whether the will was valid, and if so, whether it would 
be invalidated by the authority to adopt, if actually given. 
The Pandits answered, “The will referred to in the question 
is valid under the Hindu law, the testator having thereby 
bequeathed a portion of his estate for the maintenance 
of his wife, and other members of his family, whom he was 
bound to protect, and directed the remainder to be appro- 
priated to charitable purposes in the event of his wife, who 
was then pregnant, not being delivered of a son. If the 
testator had really given his wife verbal instructions to 
adopt a son in the event of her not bearing male issue, her 
Nagalutchmy v. compliance with those instructions would, of course, invali- 
Neaarae: date the will according to the Hindu law, it being incom- 
petent for the testator who authorised the adoption of a son 
to alienate the whole of his estate, and thereby injure the 
means of the maintenance of his would-be heir.” The 
Civil Judge found against the alleged authority to adopt, 
and decided in favour of the will. His decision was given 
in 1849, before the decision of the Sudder Court last 
quoted. In appeal to the Sudder Udalut, the widow urged 
that under Reg. V of 1829 (Hindu Wills) the will wag void. 
The case was heard by a single Judge, who affirmed the 
decree of the lower Court. In regard to the validity of 
the will, he said, “The third objection taken by the appel- 
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lant is that the will is illegal, because the widow is the 
party to whom the law gives the estate. The Court have 
referred to all the authorities quoted by the appellant in 
support of this position, and find that although the opinions 
regarding wills of Hindus generally are conflicting, yet 
that the majority of them are against the argument of the 
appellant. It is unnecessary to cite all the opinions given 
on the subject, and the Court will content itself with refer- 
ring to the case of Ramtvonov Mullick v. Ramgopaul Mullick 
(Morl. Dig., p. 39, Nos. 3 & 4), in which it was held that 9 
Hindu might, and could, dispose by will of all his property, 
movable and immovable, and as well ancestral as otherwise, 
and this decision was affirmed on appeal by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Questions, however, 
regarding the legality of the will now under discussion were 
referred to the law officers of the Court, to whom the legis- 
lature have assigned the duty of declaring the law on such 
matters, and they distinctly stated their opinion, that it is 
a valid and good instruinent. The arguments, therefore, 
of the appellant that it is not recognizable under the provi- 
sions of Reg. V of 1829, cannot be sustained” (g). 


§ 374. Upon this decision, Mr. Strange, lately a Judge 
of the Madras Sudder and High Courts, remarks (h), “This 
decision was passed by a single Judge, confessedly ignorant, 
of the law. He sought to guide himself by authorities, but 
found them conflicting. Supporting himself by the opinion 
of the Pandits, and a judgment by the Calcutta Supreme 
Court, affirmed by the Privy Council, he upheld the will then 
in issue, which appointed trustees to the testator’s property, 
to the prejudice of his widow. ‘The Pandits then applied to, 
are the same who have since declared that no Hindu can 
make a will, and they explain that they gave the opinion 
rested on in the above case under the idea that they were 
called upon to test the will by the power the testator had to 


is} Nagalutchmy v. Nadaraja, Mad. Dec. of 1831, 226, 
(h) Stra. Man. § 176. 
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deal with the property during his lifetime, in the manner 
he had done by will.” Certainly no particular authority can 
be allowed to the decision of the Sudder Court. It is impos- 
sible to imagine where the learned Judge could have found 
the conflicting decisions he referred to, unless among the 
Bengal reports, and the case of Ramtoonvo v. Ramgopaul 
was, of course, upon this point of no authority whatever in 
Madras. The only Madras authority he could have found 
was the dictum in Mulrauze Vencata v. Mulranze Lutchmiah, 
(1 Mad. Dec. 449,) which laid down the broad principle 
that whatever a man may do by act inter viros, he may do 
by will. Probably this principle accounts for the mode in 
which the question appears to have been put to the Pandits, 
and for their misapprehension as to the point on which their 
opinion was required. That there must have been some 
misapprehension appears, not only from Mr. Strange’s state- 
ment, made after personal consultation with them, but from 
a subsequent fufwah of theirs, in which the very distinction 
is taken between a gift and a will. In 1852 they pronoun- 
ced that “A man may in his lifetime alienate his property 
to the prejudice of bis widow, leaving her the means of 
maintenance; but he cannot make arrangements that such 
arrangement shall take place after his death, since his widow 
would be entitled to what he died possessed of” (2). 


§ 375. However, the case went, on appeal, to the Privy 
Council, and was there affirmed. ‘Their Lordships said (4), 
“Tt may be allowed that in the ancient Hindu law, as it was 
understood through the whole of Hindustan, testamentary 
instruments, in the sense affixed by English lawyers to 
that expression, were unknown; and itis stated by a writer 
of authority (Sir Thomas Strange) that the Hindu language 
has no term to express what we mean by a will. But it 
does not necessarily follow that what in effect, though not 
in form, are testamentary instruments, which are only to 





(i) Sudder Pandits, 19th July, 1852; Stra. Man. § 178, 


(k) Nagalutchmee v. G .6M. I. A. 809, 344. See ton ngedotun 
Bhoobum Moyee v, Rem Wades, WILT Ae, BO heh ¢ (P. Otis 


Paras, 374 & 375.) IN SOUTHEEN INDIA. 


come into operation, and affect property, after the death 
of the maker of the instrument, were equally unknown. 
However this may be, the strictness of the ancient law has 
long since been relaxed, and throughout Bengal a man who 
is the absolute owner of property may now dispose of it by 
will as he pleases, whether it be ancestral or not. This 
point was resolved several years ago by the concurrence of 
all the judicial authorities in Calcutta, as well of the Supreme 
as of the Sudder Court (/). No doubt the law of Madras 
differs in some respects, and amongst othors with respect to 
wills, from that of Bengal. But even in Madras it is settled 
that a will of property, not ancestral, may be good. A 
decision to this effect has been recognized and acted upon 
by the Judicial Committee (in), and, indeed, the rule of law 
to that extent is not disputed in this case. Tf, then, the will 
does not affect ancestral property, it must be, not because 
an owner of property by the Madras law cannot make a 
will, but because, by some peculiarity of ancestral property, 
it 18 withdrawn from the testamentary power. It was very 
ingeniously argued by the respondent’s counsel, that in all 
cases where a man is able to dispose of his property by act 
anter vivox, he may do so by will; that he cannot do so when 
he has a son, because the son, immediately on his birth, 
becomes coparcener with his father; that the objection to 
bequeathing ancestral property is founded on the Hindu 
notion of an undivided family; but that where there are no 
males in the family the liberty of bequeathing is unlimited. 
It is not necessary for their Lordships to lay down so broad 
a proposition, as they think it safer to confine themselves to 
the particular case before them. Under the circumstances 
of testator’s family when he made his will and codicil, and 
having regard to the instruments themselves, the Pandits 
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(1) This evidently refers to the cartificate of the Sudder Judges to the 8upreme 
Court in 1831. See ante, § 347. 

(m) See the case of Mulraz v. Chalekany, 2 M.I.A. 54, and the two cases in 
the Sudder Court, Mulrauze Vencata v. Mulrauze Lutchmiah, 1 Mad. Dec. 488, 
and Mulrause v. Chellakany, 2 Mad. Dec. 12, ante, § 371, where it is shown that, 
both were cases of gift; the one which wag affirmed in the P. C. having un- 
oabtedly been followed by possession given to the donee in the life of the 

onor. 
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to whom this question was properly referred by the Court-— 
the Pandits of the Sudder Dewanny Udalut—have declared 
their opinion that these instruments are sufficient to dispose 
of ancestral estate; that opinion has been affirmed by two 
Judges successively, of whom it is but justice to say that 
they appear to have examined the subject very carefully, 
and after much consideration to have pronounced very 
satisfactory judgments, though in one or two incidental 
observations which have fallen from them their Lordships 
may not entirely concur.” 


§ 376. This decision undoubtedly gave a new direction 
to the law of Madras as regards wills. Being a decision of 
the Court of final appeal, it ought to have been impossible 
ever again to lay down the principle, that a will could have 
no operation, and must be treated as wholly invalid, if its 
directions were opposed to the rules of succession which 
would have prevailed in its absence. The decision, no 
doubt, was expressly based upon the opinion of the Pandits, 
and the judgments of two Judges. The former appears to 
have been founded on a misconception, and the latter upon 
the erroneous application of decisions given under one 
system of law, to a case which ought to have been governed 
by a wholly different system. But there can be little doubt 
that the decision was in unconscious conformity to the 
popular feeling, a fecling which aimed at increased liberty 
in regard to property, and which showed itself by attempts 
to ahenate it in ways unknown to the law of the Mitak- 
shara. In fact, the people of Southern India were trying, 
perhaps without knowing what they did, to take upon 
themselves the powers which Jimuta Vahana and his dis- 
ciples had conferred upon the Hindus of Bengal. But 
beyond the fact that their Lordships, as it were, gave 
vitality to wills, the actual effect of the decision was very 
narrow. It carefully refrained from asserting that the power 
of bequest was co-extensive with that of alienation inter 
vivos, It laid down that a man, who had in other ways 
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provided for his wife and daughters, might devise ancestral 
immovable property as he pleased to their prejudice. It 
seemed to assume that he could not do so as against male 
descendants. It neither affirmed, nor denied, the further 
doctrine of the Pandits, that, if he had given authority to 
adopt, his devise would be invalid as against a son adopted 
in pursuance of such authority (7). 


§ 377. The decree of the Judicial Commuttce was pro- 
nounced in 1856, and in 1852 and subsequent years several 
decisions of the Madras Sudder Court are recorded, which 
seem to have been passed in perfect unconscivusness of their 
own decrce in 1801. Jn the first case (0) a person who is 
described as the son of the cousin-german of the testator, 
sued to set aside a will by the deceased in favour of the 
foster son. The property in this case was certamly not 
ancestral. It had come to the testator froin lis brother, to 
whom it had been bequeathed by his maternal grandmother. 
He might therefore have disposed of it by gift at his plea- 
sure ($ 318), The Sudder Pandits said, “ As the Hindu law 
does not recognize a foster son, 1t was not legal that I. (the 
testator) should constitute LL. (the special appelluut) his 
foster son, and make a will accordingly, nor is it consistent 
withthe Shaster that H. should perform I's funeral rites, 
Such performance on lus part is legally ineffectual, and 
cannot entitle him to the property of I., which must go to 
F’s sapinda kinsmen, who are included in the order of 
succession to the property of a person who died leaving no 
male issue.” The Sudder Court affirmed the correctness 
of this exposition, but dismissed the suit on the ground 
that the plaintiff was not the testator’s heir. In 1835 and 
1859 the Sudder Court again broadly laid down the rule 
that a will was of no effect unless it tuok effect by 
possession during the donor’s lifetime; that as a mere will 
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(n) See F. MacN. 151, 228; Durma v. Coomara, Mad. Des, 
(0) Samy Josyen v. Ramien, Mad, Dec. of 1852, p. 6, e¢. of 1852, p. 111, 
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it created no title, and could not affect the inheritance (p). 
In 1861 there were three cases, in all of which the wills 
were set aside as being opposed to Hindu law. In two of 
these cases the will was made to the prejudice of the 
testator’s widow, as in the Privy Council case. The latest 
case is said to have been exactly similar to that of Naga- 
lutchmy v. Nadaraja ; but the Sudder Court refused to be 
bound hy that decisiun, holding that it had been based 
upon an opinion of the Pandits, which was given under a 
misapprehension, and which the law officers had after- 
wards retracted (q). 


§ 378, In 1862 the High Court was constituted in Madras 
and the question shortly came again before a tribunal which 
was more willing to be bound by the decisions of the Privy 
Council than its predecessor. Here the testator, who had 
no male issue, had bequeathed the bulk of his property, 
movable and immovable, to a distant relation, allotting what 
was admitted to be a suthicient maintenance to his legal 
representative, his widow. No possession had been given, 
and confessedly the disposition could only operate as a will. 
There was no finding whether the property was ancestral or 
self-acquired, but the Chief Justice said it must be assumed 
tou be the former. The Court reviewed all the previous 
decisions, and affirmed the will. They said, “It is not 
necessary for us here to consider and lay down any general 
rule as tou how far, or under what circumstances the law 
gives to a Hindu the power of disposal by will. But we 
may observe, that now that the legal right to make a will is 
settled, there sceims nothing in principle or reason opposed 
to the exercixe of the power being allowed co-extensively 
(as stated in some of the cases, and forcibly urged in Naga- 
lutchmy v. Nadaraja) with the independent right of gift or 
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(p) Stra. Man. § 177; Chocalinga v. lyah, Mad. Dec. of 1859, 85 ; Kasale v. 
hate ib. 237. See, too, Bogaras v. Tanjore Venkatarav, Mad. Dec. of 


(q) Muttu v. Annav Mad. Dec. of 1861, 67; V ay 
tb. fee Las Ulead bee Ae nea 1 Mad. 675 - irakuma ay Gopalu, 


other disposal by act inter vivos, which by law or established 
usage, or custom having the force of law, a native now pos- 
sesses in Madras. To this extent the power of disposition 
can reasonably be considered to be in conformity with the 
respective proprietary rights of the possessor of property, 
and of heirs and coparceners, us provided and secured by 
the provisions of Hindu law” (rr). This decision, of course, 
put an end to all discussion as to the capacity of a testator 
in Madras to make a binding will. ‘The extent of that capa- 
city will be considered further on (9 380). 


§ 379. Tho same silent revolution appcars to have taken 
place in the Bombay Presidency. Ina very carly case in 
which the pandits were consulted they said, “ ‘There is no 
mention of wills in our Shasters, and therefore they ought 
not to be nade ;” and proceeded to point out that the owner 
of property could only dispose of it in a inanner, and to the 
persons, directed by law («). Accordingly, the Shastries 
declared wills to be mvalid by which a man devised property 
away from his wife and daughters, though he provided for 
their maintenance, putting it on the geucral principle that 
the wife was heir, and therefore the will was ineffectual (¢). 
And, similarly, where the will was in favour of one of two 
sisters’ sons, to the exclusion of a third sister, and the 
second son of the second sister (wu). In all these cases, it 
will be observed, a pift would have been perfectly valid. 
These decisions ranged from 1806 to 1820. When the cur- 
rent changed I am unable to state ; but in 1866 Westropp, 
J., said, “In the Supreme Court the wills of Hindus have 
been always recognized, and also in the High Court, at the 
original side. Whatever questions there may formerly have 
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(r) Vallinayagam v. Pachche, 1 Med. UH. C. 326, 380; Ashutosh v. Doorga 
Churn, 61. A. 182; 8.C. 5 Cal. 408; 8.0.50. L H. 206. 

(s) 2 Stra. H. L. 449. z : 

(t) Deo Baee v. Wan Baee, 1 Bor. 27 (29); Goolab v, Phool, sb. 154 [178] ; 
Gungaram v. Tappee, tb. 872 [412]. 

(u) Ichharam v. Prumanund, 2 Bor. 471 [515]. For cases where the persons 
disinherited may possibly have been coparceners; see Tooljarum v. Nurbheram, 
1 Bor. $8 [421]; Hureewuludh v. Keshowram, 2 Bor, 6 (7); aud Man Base y, 
Krishnee, 10, 124 [ 141). 
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been as to the right of a Hindu to make a will relating to 
his property in the Mofussil, or as to the recognition of 
wills by the Hindu law, there can be no doubt that tes- 
tamentary writings are, as returns made within the last 
few years from the Zillahs show, made in all parts of the 
Mofussil of this Presidency ; but, as mght have been ex- 
pected, much more frequently in some districts than in 
others, and this Court at its appellate side, has, on several 
occasions, recognized and acted on such documents” (v). 


§ 380. The extent of the testamentary power, after being 
subject to much discussion, has at length been finally - 
settled by decisions, and by express legislation. Whatever 
property is so completely under the control of the testator 
that he may give it away during his lifetime, he may also 
devise by will. Hence, a man may bequeath his separate, 
or his self-acquired, property ; and one who, by the ex- 
tinction of coparceners, holds all his property in severalty, 
may devise it, even in Malabar, so as to defeat the claims 
of remote heirs (”). So, a woman may dispose by will of 
such parts of her stridhanum as are during her life absolutely 
under her own control (v). She cannot dispose of property 
which she has inherited from a male, and as to which her 
estate is limited by the usual restrictions (y). A member 
of an undivided family cannot bequeath even his own share 
of the joint property, because “at the moment of death, 
the right by survivorship is at conflict with the right by 
devise. ‘Then the title by survivorship, being the prior title, 
takes precedence to the exclusion of that by devise” (z). 
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(v) Nurottam v. Narsandds, 3 Bom. H. C. (A. C.J.) 8. 

(w) Beer Pertab v. Maharajah Rajender, 12 M.1. A. 38; §.C.9 Suth. 
. ere v. Nursandas, $ Bum. H. U, (A. U. J.) 6 ‘ Alums ae NE 

ad. 126. ‘The same rule appears to prevail inthe Punjab, Pupj 
84,68. Punjab Customary law, LL). v4. se eae 

(t) Venkata Rama v. Venkata Suriya, 2 Mad. (P. C.) 333. 

ty) a Devkore v. Amritvam, 10 Bom, 372. 

&) Per curiam, Vitla Butten v. Yamenamma, 8 Mad. H.C.6: G@ 
Narrainsuwmy, 10. 13; Narottam v, Narsandds, 3 Bow. H. U. CA. C. 3) 6; 


“Gangudai v. Kamanna, 3 Bom, H.C. (A. CG. J.) 66 ; Udaram v. Ranu, 1] Bom. 


H.U.76; Lakshman y. Ramchandra, 7 1. A. 181: §. U i 

1 i ~h 1. A. 181; 8. U. 5 Bom. 48. Th 
applies in favour uf a son in gremio matris as much a8 it does in the oie, of : 
Son inesse. Hanmant Ramchandra v. Bhimacharua. 19. Rom. 10K 
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And on the same principle, a devise by one of several 
widows of property to which she is entitled jointly with 
her co-widows, is invalid (a), The cases which decide 
this latter point are all from Madras and Bombay. But they 
would, of course, have been followed by the Bengal Courts 
in cases under the Mitakshara law, since they do not admit 
the right of a coparcencr even by sale, much less by gift, 
to dispose of his own undivided share during his hfetime, 
without the consent of those jointly interested in it (} 337). 
The same result is arrived at by legislation. Act XXI of 
1870 (Hindu Wills) extends to Hindus, Jains, Sikhs and 
Buddhists various provisions of the Snecession Act, X of 
1865, which relate to wills; but §3 provides “that nothing 
herein contained shall authorise a testator to bequeath 
property which he could not have ahenated duter vires, or 
to deprive any persons of any right of maintenance of which, 
but for § 2 (the extending section) he could not deprive 
them by will; and that nothing herein contained shall 
affect any law of adoption or intestate succession.” The 
probate and administration Act V of 1881, which also 
applies to Hindus, provides by § 4, that “nothing herein 
contained shall vest in an executor or adminstrator any 
property of a deceased person which would otherwise have 
passed by survivorship to some other person.” 


§ 381. So far we have been treating of the testator’s 
power to devise as it relates to the persons to whom he 
may devise, that is, his power to alter the order of succes- 
sion as it would arise in the event of intestacy. But a 
completely different question arises as to his power to alter 
the nature of the estate which will vest in his devisee, that 
is, to create an estate of a different species from that to 
which the law would give rise. As to this, the rule is that, 
so far as he has the power of bequest at all, he may not only 
direct who shall take the estate, but may also direct what 
quantity of estate they shall take, both as regards the object 


(a) Gurivi Reddi vy. Chinnamma, 7 Mad. 98. 
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matter to be taken, and the duration of time for which it is 
to be held, and he may also arrange, so that on the ter- 
mination of an estate in one person, the estate shall pass 
over, wholly or in part, to another person. But this liberty 
is shackled by the condition that no one limitation, either 
as regards the person who is to take, or the estate that is 
to be taken, shall violate any of the fundamental principles 
of the Hindu law (2). Therefore the person who is to take 
must be capable of taking, and the estate which he is given 
must be an estate recognized by the Hindu law, and not 
encompassed with limitations or restrictions opposed to the 
nature of the estate given. And though trustees may be 
employed to facilitate a legal form of bequest, they cannot 
be made use of so as to carry out indirectly what the law 
does not allow to be done directly. 


§ 382. The first point was laid down by implication m the 
case of Soorjeemoney Dossee v. Denobundo Mullick (c), and 
expressly in the case of Tagore v. Tagore (d). In the former 
case the testator, a Hindu resident in Calcutta, by the 5th 
clause of his will left his property to his five sons in such a 
manner as wonld, if there had been nothing more, have 
made them absolute owners. By the 11th clause he declared 
that if any of his five sons should die without male issue, 
his share should pass over to the sons then living or their 
sons, and that neither his widow nor his daughter, nor his 
daughter’s son, should get any share out of his share. The 
event which he contemplated took place. One of the sons 
died, leaving no male issue. Under the law of Bengal the 
widow would inherit his share, and she claimed it, notwith- 
standing the will, on the ground that the bequest to the son 
was absolute, and the gift over invalid. The claim was 
rejected in the Supreme Court, and on appeal the Lord 





(b) See per Turner, L.J., Sonatun Bysack v. Ate asl tgee I, A. 8&5. 
(c) 6 M.T. A. 526; 8. 0. 4 Sath. (P.C.) 114; 9M. TI. 
(a) 4B. LR. (0. C.. T.) 108, on appeal in the (P. JOR LR. 877: 8S. CO. 
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Justice Knight Bruce said (e), “Whatever may have formerly 
been considered the state of that law as to the testamentary 
power of Hindoos over their property, that power has now 
long been recognized, and must be considered as completely 
established. This being so, we are to say, whether there 
is anything against public convenience, anything generally 
mischievous, or anything against the general principles of 
Hindoo law, in allowing a testator to give property, whether 
by way of remainder, or by way of executory bequest upon 
an event which is to happen, if at all, immediately on the 
close of a life in being. Their Lordships think that there is 
not; that there would be great general inconvenience and 
public mischief in denying such power, and that it is their 
duty to advise Her Majesty that such a power does exist.” 
The bequest above cited was in fact exactly the arrangement 
which the Mitakshara law would have made for the devolu- 
tion of the testator’s property. If the effect of his will had 
been permanently to impress upon his property, in the hands 
of all its successive holders, the law of inheritance prescribed 
by the Mitakshara in place of that of the Daya Bhaga which 
governed the family, the will would undoubtedly have been 
invalid according to the doctrines laid down in the Tagore 
case. But the case which arose for decision was simply 
that of a gift to a person in existence, with a proviso that in 
4 certain event the property should pass over to another 
person also in existence. This was the ordinary case of a 
gift made with a condition annexed fixing its duration (f). 
A bequest absolute in one event, for life in another. It is, 
however, undecided whether the Hindu law allows an estate 
to be given subject to conditions subsequent, upon the 
happening of any of which an estate, which has once vested, 
would be divested. And whether the gift over of an estate 
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(ec) 9M. TF. A. 135. 
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3. 18 Sath. 359; see, alao, Bhoobum Moyee v. Ram Kishore, 10 M. 1. A. 279, 
308, 311; 8. 0. 8 Suath. (P. 0.) 15; Bhoobun v. Hurrish,5 1. A. 198; 8.C. 4 
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on events which may happen not upon the close of a life 
in being, but at some uncertain time during its continuance, 
would not also be void (g). 


§ 383. The language of the Judicial Committee which 
might be taken as laying down the general rule that an 
executory bequest would always be valid by Hindu law 
where it would be valid by the law of England, was much 
relied on in a subsequent case of great importance, where 
an attempt was made to push the mght of bequest to an 
extent greater than would be allowed even in England. 
This was the case of Jatindra Mohun Tagore v. Ganendra 
Mohun Tagore (kh). There the testator, who had property, 
ancestral and self-acquired, real and personal, producing 
an income of 24 lacs, commenced his will by reciting that 
he had already provided for his only son, and that he was 
to take nothing whatever under his will. He then vested 
the whole of his estate in trustees with provisions for their 
number being constantly maintained. After providing for 
numerous legacies he proceeded to direct the course in 
which the corpus of the property should devolve. The key 
to this was to be found in his express wish that the bulk 
of the property should neither be diminished nor divided. 
To effect this he directed that the legacies and annuities 
should be paid gradually out of the income; and while this 
process was going on, the trustees were to hold the property, 
paying only the balance of the yearly income to “ the person 
entitled to the beneficial enjoyment of the real property.” 
As soon as all charges upon the estate were paid off, the 
trustees were to convey the real estate to the use of the 
person who should, under the limitations of the will, be 
entitled to it, subject to the limitations therein expressed, 
so far as the then condition of circumstances would permit, 
and so far only as such hmitations could be introduced 
into a deed of conveyance or settlement without infringing 


— 


(gq) Ram Lal v. ee a ate SL A. 46, 68; 8. C. 7 Cal. 304. 
(h) 4B. L. R. (0 C. J.) 108, on appeal in the (P. 0) 9B. ‘L. B. 377; 8. C, 
18 Suth. 359; S.C. 1. A. Supp. Vol, 47. 
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upon any law against perpetuities which might then be in Tagore case. 
force. The person beneficially interested in the real estate 


was to be ascertained by reference to the following limit- 
ations :— 


1. To the defendant Jatindra for hfe. 


2. To his eldest son, born during the testator’s lifetime, 
for life. 


3. In strict settlement upon the first and other sons of 
such eldest sen m tai male. 


4, Similar limitations for life and in tail male upon the 
other sons of Jatindra, born in the testator’s lifetime, 
and their sous successively. 


5, Limitations in tail male upon the sons of Jatindra born 
after the testator’s death. 


6, “ After the failure or determination of the uses and 
estates herein before hinited tothe defendant Surendra 
for life.” 


7. Like limitations for his sons and their sous. 


8. Upon failure or determination of that estate, like limit- 
ations in favour of the sons of Lalit Mohun, who was 
dead at the making of the will, and their sons. The 
will expressly adopted prunogemiture in the male 
line through inales, and excluded women and their 
descendants, and all rights of provision or main- 
tenance of either inan or woman. It also forbade 
the application of any rule of English law whereby 
entails might be barred, showing an intent that each 
tenant, though of inheritance, should be prohibited 
from alienation, The personalty was practically to 
puss under similar lunitations to the person who 
would from time to time be entitled to the realty. 


The only provision made by the testator for the 
plaintiff, his son, consisted of property producing Rs. 7,000 
per annum, settled upon him at his marriage. His being 
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disinherited arose from his having subsequently become a 
Christian. Of course under Act XXI of 1850 (Freedom 
of Religion) this circumstance was no bar to his claim 
as heir. 


At the tine of the testator’s death, Jatindra, the head of 
the first series of estates, had no son, nor had he any during 
the suit. 


Surendra, the head of the second series of estates, had a 
son, Promoth Kumar, who was born in the life time of the 
testator. 


Lalit Mohun, the head of the third series, was 
dead at the making of the will, but left a grandson, Sut- 
tendra, born during the hfe time of the testator, and 
capable of taking under the will. These were the only 
persons beneficially interested under the limitations of the 
real estate, 


The son, as night have been expected, sued to set aside 
this will, except as to the legacies ; contending, Lest, that it 
was wholly void as to the ancestral estate; 2nd, that in any 
case the father was bound to provide him with an adequate 
maintenance, the adequacy being estimated, not with refer- 
ence to his own actual wants, but to the magnitude of the 
estates; 3rd, that the whole framework of the will, resting 
as it did on a devise to trustees, was void, since the Hindu 
law recognized no distinction between legal and equitable 
estates; 4th, that the life estate to Jatindra was void, since 
a Hindu testator could bequeath nothing less than what 
was termed “his whole bundle of rights ;” Sth, that at all 
events the estates following upon this life estate were void, 
as infringing the law against perpetuities ; and 6th, that as 
to everything after the life estate there was an intestacy, and 
the plaintiff was entitled as heir-at-law, notwithstanding 
the express words of the will that he was to take nothing 
under it, 


Paras, 343 & 384.] EXTENT OF TESTAMENTARY POWER. 


§ 384. The first four points were disposed of with little 
difficulty. The original and appeal Courts were of opinion 
that the power of a father in Bengal to bequeath all his 
property, of every sort, was beyond discussion, and that it 
went so far as to exclude the son even from maintenance (t). 
The Privy Council did not enter upon this question, being 
of opinion that in any case the maintenance actually allot- 
ted to the son was adequate (k). Tho 3rd objection was 
also set aside (J). The Judicial Committee said (m), “The 
‘anomalous law which has grown up in England of a legal 
estate... ich is paramount in one set of Courts, and an 
equitabl@ awnership which is paramount in Courts of Equity, 
does not exist in, and ought not to be introduced into, 
Hindu law. But it is obvious that property, whether mova- 
ble or immovable, must for many purposes be vested more 
or less absolutely in some person or persous for the benefit 
of other persons, and trusts of various kinds have been 
recognized and acted on in India in many cases (1). The 
distinction between ‘ legal’ and ‘equitable’ represents only 
the accident of falling under diverse jurisdictions, and not 
the essential characteristic of a possession in one for the 
convenience and benefit of another.” As to the 4th objec- 
tion, the Courts dismissed it also. Leacock, C. J., referring 
to a doubtful expression of the Judicial Committee in Bhoo- 
bum Moyce’s case (v), and the express decision in Rewun 
Persad v. Radha Beeby (p), said, “If a testator can disin- 
herit his son by devising the whole of his estate to a 
stranger, there seems to be no reason why he should not be 
able to divide his estate by giving particular and limited 
interests in the whole of the property to different persons 
in existence, or who may como into existence during his 
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(i) 4B. L. R.(O. C. J.) 132, 159. 

(k) 9 B.L. KR. 418; 8. C. 18 Suth, 350. 

(ly) 4B. LR. (O. 0.5.) 184, 161; Krishnaramani v. Ananda, 4B. L. R. (Oy 
©. J.) 278, 284, explaining the remarks of the C. J., in Aumuara Asima v. 
Kumara Krishna, 2B. L. 8, (0. C. 3.) 26. 

(m) 9B. L. BR. 401; 8. C. 16 Suth. 859. Bee Seedee Nazeer v. Ojvodhya, 8 
Suth, 399; Peddamuthulaty v. Timma Keddy, 2 Mad. H.C. 272. 

(n) See Gopeekrist v. Gungapersaud, 6 M. 1. A, 83. 

(o) 10 M. 1. A. $li; 8. C. 8 Suth. (P. C.) 15, 

(p) 4M. 1, A, 187; 8. OU. 7 Suth. (P. C.) a6. 
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EXTENT OF THESTAMENTARY POWER. (Chap. Xi, 


life time, to be taken in succession, as well as by giving his 
whole interest or bundle of rights in particular portions of 
land included in his estate to different persons (q). 


§ 385. The 5th point was decided in favour of the plain- 
tiff, not upon any application of the English doctrine of per- 
petuities, which was held to be founded upon special con- 
siderations which had no place in Hindu law (r), but upon 
the general principle that the kind of estate tail which the 
testator wished to create was one wholly unknown and 
repugnant to Hindu law («). That he was in fact trying to 
introduce a new law of inheritance, which should make all 
the subsequent holders of the estate take it in an order, and 
with restrictions and exemptions, wholly opposed to the 
principles of law which governed the testator and his family. 
Their Lordships of the Privy Council observed (¢): “The 
power of parting with property once acquired, so as to confer 
the same property upon another, must take place either by 
inheritance or transfer, each according to law. Inheritance 
does not depend on the will of the individual owner ; trans- 
fer does. Inheritance is a rule laid down (or, in the case of 
custom, recognized) by the State, not merely for the benefit 
of individuals, but for reasous of public policy. Domat., 
2413. It follows directly from this that a private individual 
who attempts by gift or will to make property inheritable 
otherwise than the law directs, is assuming to legislate, and 
that the gift must fail, and the inheritance take place as the 
law directs. ‘l'his was well expressed by Lord Justice Turner 
in Soorjeemoney Dossee v. Denobundo Mullick (u): ‘A man 





ve. L. k. (O. C. J.) 166; on appeal in the (P. C.) 9B. L. R. 408; 8.0. 
18 Suth. 359. 

(r) Tagore v. Tagore, 4 B. L. R. (O. 0.5.) 167; Goberdhun v. Skamchand, 
Bourke, 382; Kimara Asima vy. Kumara Krishna, 2 B. L. 8. (0. C.J.) 11, 92. 
As to religious perpetuities, see post, § 390. 

(3) 4B. L. R (QO. C.J.) 171, 212. 

(f) 9 B. L, R. 804, 396; S.C. 18 Suth. 859, See Sonatun Bysack v. Juggut 
Soondree, 8M. 1. A. 78; "Shoshi v. Ta arokessur, 6 Cal. 421; afd. Kumar Tara. 
keswar vy. Aumar Shosht, 101. A. d1; 8. C. 10 Cal, 952; Surya Row v. Gunga- 
dhara, 138 1. A.97; Shookmoy v. AMonohars, 7 Cal, 269; affd. 12 1. A. 108; 8. 
C. 11 Cal, 684. Kristoromoney v. Narendro, 161. A. Qu; 8. C. 16 Cal. 383. 

(u) 6 M. 1. A. 553, sic.; 8S. O. 4 Suth. (P. C, ) 114. But paeee words are not 
to be found i in the judgment referred to. Cf. 8 M.I.A. 


Paras. 884-286.) KXTENT OF TESTAMENTARY POWER. 


cannot create a new form of estate, or alter the line of 
“suocession allowed by law, for the purpose of carrying out 
his own wishes or policy.’ . . . . It follows that all estates of 
inheritance created by gift or will, so far as they are incon- 
sistent with the general law of inheritance, are void as such, 
and that by Hindu law no person can succeed thereunder 
as heir to estates described in the terms which in Enghsh 
law would designate estates tail.” 


| § 886. The result, therefore, was that the life estate to 
Jatindra was valid, but the estates to successive holders 
would be void if they must. be held as coming in as heirs in 
tail. It was, however, contended that successive persons 
might be regarded as snecessive donees for life, having the 
power and subject to the restrictions songht to be imposed 
by the will upon the successive heirs in tail («). If so, they 
also would defeat the rights of the plaintiff as heir-at-law. 


These donees fell into two classes: Ist, those not im 
existence at the death of the testator, but who might come 
into existence before the first life estate fell in; 2nd, those 
who were in existence at his death. 


Jatindra had no sons alive at the death of the testator. 
But, of course, he might have sons, and in default of natural- 
born sons might adopt, as under the will each snecessive 
taker was authorized to do. The second and third series of 
estates were also represented by persons living at the testa- 
tor’s death. 


Tt was held that none of these could take. Not the pos- 


sible issue of Jatindra; because the donee must be a person gq 


capable of taking at the time when the gift takes effect, and 
must either im fact, or in contemplation of law (ic), be in 
existence at the death of the testator (2). Not the existing 
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(v) 9B. L. R. 396; 8. C. 18 Suth. 859. 

(w) That is when in embryo at the death, or adopted subsequently to death, 
under authority piven before it. 9 B.L. RK. (P. C.) 397; 8. C. 18. Bath. 359. 

(2) 4B. L. 8. (0, C. J.) 188, 191, 221; 8.C. on appeal in the P. C.; 9 B. 
L. R. 396—-400; 8.C. 18 Suth. 359; Krishnaramoni v, Ananda, 4B. L. &, 
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FORM Of WILL IMMATERIAL. (Chap. ZI, 


Hindn law an estate cannot remain in suspense, or without 
an owner (1). But, of course, a father in Bengal could 
delay, just as he could defeat, the rights of his issue, by 
interposing a valid estate previous to theirs (k). 


§ 388. As regards form, the will of a Hindu may be oral, 
though, of course, in such a case the strictest proof will be 
required of its terms (/'. So, a paper drawn up in accord- 
ance with the instructions of the testator, and assented to 
by him, will be a good will, though not signed (m). And if 
& paper contains the testamentary wishes of the deceased, 
its form is immaterial, For instance, petitions addressed 
to officials, or answers to official enquiries, have been held 
to amount to a will (7). Even a statemont in a deed exe- 
cuted by a widow in pursuance of the instructions of her 
late husband and containing an assertion of his last wishes 
as to the devolution of his property has been held to be 
good evidence of a nuncupative will by the husband (0). 
And a will may be revoked orally, or in any other manner 
by which it might have been made (p). Nor are technical 
words necessary. The single rule of construction in a 
Hindn, as in an English, will, is to try and find out the 
meaning of the testator, taking the whole of the document 
together, and to give effect to this meaning. In applying 
this principle, special care must be taken not to jndge the 
language used by a Hindn according to the artificial rules 
which have been applied to the language of Englishmen, 
who live under a different system of law and in a different 
state of society (q). A devise im general terms, without 
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(i) Bramamayi v. Jazes, 8B. L. R. 400; Callynauth v. Chundernath, 8 Cal. 
878; 8.0.10 C. L. R. 207. 

(k) Hurrosoondery v. Covar, Fulton, 3938. 

(L) Beer Pertabd v. Maharajah Rajender, 12M. 1. A.2; 8. C. 98uth. (P. C.) 
15; ante, § 865. See now the Hindu Wills Act, XXI of 1870, which applies to 
Hindus in Bengal, ond the towns of Madras and Bombay. 

é te Tara Chand v. Nobin Chunder, 8 Suth. 188; Radhabai y. Ganesh, 
3 Bom. 7. 

(n) Shumshul v. Shewukram, 21. A.7; S.C. 14 B. 1. R. 296; Hurpurshad 
v. Sheo Dhyal, 81. A. 259; 8. C. 26 Suth. 65; Kalian v. Sanwal,7 All. 163: 
Haidar Ali vy. Tasadduk, 17 1. A. 82; 8.0.18 Cal. 1. ; 

(9) Chintaman v. Moro Lakshman, 11 Bom. 89. 

(p) Pertah v. Subhao, 4 I. A. 228; S.C. 3 Cal. 496. 

(g) See per Turner, L. J., Soorjeemoney v. Denobundo, 6 M. 7. A. 530; 8, C. 


Paras. 3676 268.) CONSTRUCTION OF WILLS. 


words of inheritance, or with words imperfectly describing 
an estate of inheritance, will pass the entire estate of the 
testator, unless a contrary intention appears from the con- 
text (r). On the other hand, stronger words, and a more 
evident intention, would be required to pass an absolute 
estate, where the bequest was tu a woman, and especially 
where it would operate to the prejudice of the testator’s 
issue (#). But although every effort will be made to carry 
out the wishes of the testator, where they are ascertain- 
able and legal, the Court cannot make a new will for 
them. Therefore, a will must fail if its terms are so 
vaguely expressed that it is impossible to ascertain what 
are the testator’s objects (f). And if the intention of the 
testator is obviously to do something that is illegal, the 
Court will not put a non-natural construction upon his 
language, so as to turn an illegal into a legal arrange- 
ment (vw). The result, of course, will be an intestacy as to 
so much of the property as has been ineffectually disposed 
of, and the residue will go to the heir-at-law, however posi- 
tive the expression of the testator’s wish may have been 
that he should not take. The estate must go to somebody, 
and there is no one to whom it can go except the heir-at- 
Jaw. As Peacock, C.J., said in the Tagore case, “A mere- 
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4Suth.(P.C.) Lids per Ld. Kingsdown, Bhoobum Moyee v, Ram Ashore, 10 
M. 1. A. 308; 8.C.3 Suth. (P.C.) 15; Lahshmibat vy, Gaunpat, 4 Bom. H. U, 
(O. 0. 3.) 15t; Lallubat v. Mankuvarbat, 2 Bom. 408. 

(r) Per Willes, J., Tayore v. Tagore, 9B. L. R. 895; 5 C 18 Suth. 39; 
Sureutty v. Poorns, 4 Suth. 64; Broughton v. Pogose, 12 B. LL. R. 74; 8. C, 
19 Suth. 181; Vullubhdas vy. Thacker Gordhandas, 14 Bom. 360. Succession 
Act X of 1863, § $2. 

(8) Rabutty v. Stbchunder, 6 M. 4. ALL; Lukhee v. Gokool, 138M. 1. A. 209; 
8.0. 3B. L. R.(P. C0.) 87; 3.0. 12 Suth, (P. C0.) 47; Shumshul v. Shewuk- 
ram, 21.A.7, 14; 8.0. 14 B. L. R. 2206; Bhagbutti v. Chowdry, 2). A. 286; 
8. 0. 24 Suth. 163; Lakshmivai y. Hirubat, 11) Bon, 69; agi. p. 673; Pro. 
sunno v. Tarrucknath, 10 B. 1. BR. 267; 8. C. Sub nomine, Turucknath v. 
Prosono, W Suth. 48; Aollany v, Luchimee, 24 Suth. $05; Jeewun v. Mt. Sona, 
LNW. PP. 66; Punchoomoncy vy. Troyluckoo, 1U Cal. 342, 

(t) Sandtal vy. Maitland, Fulton, 475. See Kumara Asima vy. Kumara Krishna, 
2B. L. R. (0. C.J.) 88; Tayore v. Togore, 4 B. LR. (0. C. J.) 198; Jarman’s 
Estate, 8 Ch. D. d84. 

(u) Lagore v. Tagore, 9B. L R. W7; 8. C.18 Suth. 359; per Lord Selborne, 
5 App. Ca. p. 719. See as tothe proper interpretation to be put upon wills, 
where questions of remoteness arise, Arumugum v. Ammi Ammall, Pied, H. 
C. 400; Bramamay: v. Jages, 8 B.L. KR. 400; Soudaminey v. Jogesh, 2 Cul. 
962; Kherodomoney v. Doorgamoney, 4 Cal. 455; Ram Lali Sett v, Kanat Lal, 
12 Cal, 663, ante, § 856. 
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Disinheritance. oxpression in a will that the heir-at-law shall not take any 
part of the testator’s estate is not sufficient to disinhent 
him, without a valid gift of the estate to some one else. He 
will take by descent, and by his right of inheritance, what- 
ever is not validly disposed of by the will, and given to 
some other person” (r). On the other hand, it is not 
necessary that a will should contain an express declaration 
of a testator’s desire or intention to disinherit his heirs, if 
there is an actual and complete gift to some other person 
capable of taking under it (w). 


A devise which cannot take effect at all is as if it had 
never been made. Consequently the property devised passes 
to the heir, ‘The rule of the English Common law that an 
undisposed of residue vests in the executor beneficially, 
does not apply in case of a Hindu will (v). The case of a 
devise to a class of persons, which fails as to some, has 
already been discussed ($$ 354—s856). Where a testator 
leaves ua legacy absolutely as regards his estate, but restricts 
the mode of the legatee’s cnjoyment to secure certain 
objects tor the benefit of the legatce, if the objects fail, the 
absolute gift prevails (y). 


Possession. § 3389. As possession under a devise is not necessary to 
! its validity, so neither is it necessary that the legatee should 
be capable of assenting toit. Therefore, a bequest in favour 
of an idiot or an infant will be vahd. And so it will be 
in any other case, although the legates would have been 
incapable of inheriting from some personal disability (z). 


The Hindu § 390. Under the combined operation of the Hindu Wills 
mee Act (XXI of 1870) § 2, and the Probate and Adininistration 
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(vo) BOL. R (O.C. J.) 187; 8.C. on appenl, 9 B. L. R. 402; 8. C. 18 Suth, 
859; Promotho v. Radhika, 14 B. L. R. 178; Lallubhai v. Mankuvarbai, 
2 Boin. 488. 

(uw) Prossunno v. Tarrucknath, 10 B. L. R. 267; 8. C. 19 Suth. 48, die. 
approving of Rooploll v. Mohima, ib. 271, note. 

(xz) Ante, § 386. Lallubhai v. Mankueaurbat, 2 Bom. 888. 

(y) Admsinistrator-General of Bengal v. Apcar, 3 Cal. B58. 

(8) Kooldebnarain vy. Mft. Wooma, Mareb, 537. 


Paras. 906-300.) STATUTORY PRUVISIONS. 


Act (V of 1881) § 154, numerous sections of the Indian 
Succession Act (X of 1865) (a), are extended to all wills 
and codicils made by any Hindu, Jain, Sikh or Buddhist, 
on or after the Ist day of September 1870, within the terri- 
tories subject to thé Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, or the 
local limits of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the 
High Courts at Madras and Bombay, and to all such wills 
and codicils made outside those territories and limits, so far 
as relates to immovable property situate within such terri- 
tories or limits. The primary result is to abolish all forms 
of wills except those written and attested as prescribed by 
the Succession Act. To guard against the dangers which 
might arise from the application to persons under one law 
of a complicated series uf provisions intended for persons 
governed by « wholly different law, § 38 provides that 
nothing in the Act shall authorise a testator to bequeath 
property which he could not have alienated citer vivos, or to 
deprive any persons of any right of maintenance of which, 
but for § 2 of the Act, he could not deprive them by will, or 
shall affect any law of adoption or intestate succession, or 
shall authorise any Hindu, &c., to create in property any 
interest which he could not have created before the first of 
September 1870. Under this last clause it has been held 
that notwithstanding the express words of § 99 of the 
Succession Act, which is one of those extended by the 
Wills Act, a Hindu cannot make a bequest to a person 
unborn at the death, but born between that date and the 
termination of a previous estate after which his interest is 
to take effect (). 
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(a) The sections so extended are the following: 46, 49, capacity to make, 
revoke or alter a will; 48, effect of fraud, &c. ; 50, 51, mode of execution ; 57— 
60, or revocation or revival; 55, witness uot disqualified by interest ; 6i—67, 
$2, 88, 85, 88—94, construction of will ; 99—108, void bequests ; 106-—108, vest. 
ing of legacies ; (00, 110, onerous; 111, 112, contingent; and 1183—194, con. 
ditional bequests ; 125—127, bequests with directions as to application or 
enjoyment ; 128, bequests tu executor ; 129—136, specific ; and 187, 138, demon- 
strative legacies ; (39—153, ademption ; 154—157, liabilities attaching to lega- 
cies ; 158, general bequeste ; 149, bequests of interest or produce; and 160— 
168, of annuities; 164—166, legacies to creditors or portioners; 167—177, 
election ; 187, necessity of probate for executor or legates. Bee also as to the 
epee and Deposit of Willa Act III of 1877, § 40—46, 

(5) Alangamonjori v. Sonamoni, 8 Cal. 687. 
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STATUTORY . PROVISIONS. [Cbap. xi, 


Act I of 1869, § 13 also contains a provision requiring 
wills made by taluqdars in Oudh in certain cases to be 
executed and attested three months before the death of the 
testator and registered within one month after execution (c). 


§ 391. The Probate and Administration Act (V of 1881) 
applies to all Hindus (d) and persons exempted under 
§ 332 of the Succession Act, no matter when they died, but 
does not render invalid any transfer of property duly made 
before the Ist of April 1881; but, except in cases to which 
the Hindu Wills Act applies, no Court beyond the limits of 
the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and the terri- 
tories of British Burmah shall receive applications for 
probate or letters of administration unless authorised by the 
Local Government with the sanction of the Governor- 
Greneral. By § 149 it is provided that nothing in the Act 
shall validate any testamentary disposition which would 
otherwise have been invalid; invalidate any such disposi- 
tion which would otherwise have been valid ; deprive any 
person of any right of maintenance to which he would 
otherwise have been entitled; or affect the Administrator- 
General of Bengal, Madras or Bombay. 


§ 392. Previous to the Hindu Wills Act, it was held that 
the executors of a Hindu did not, in the character merely of 
executors, take any estate properly so called, in the property 
of the deceased ;—or in other words, that the mere nomi- 
nation of executors, though followed by probate, did not of 
itself confer any estate on the executor, further than the 
estate he might have by the express words of the will, or as 
heir of the testator. The grant of probate or letters of 
administration to a Hindu took effect only for the purpose 
of recovering debts and securing debtors paying the sume, 
except so far as was otherwise provided by Act XXVII 
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(c) See ua to this section Ajudhia Bukeh v. Mt. Rukmin Kuar, 111. A. 1; 
Haji Abdul v. Munshi Amir Hatdar, 11 1. A. 121; Act X of 1885. 
(d) This term includes Jains, Bachebt v. Makhan. 8 All. 65. 


Paras, 900-292.) STATUTORY PROVISIONS. 


of 1860 (e). The Hindu Wills Act incorporated § 179 of 
Act X of 1865 which provided that “the executor or 
administrator, as the case may be, of a deceased person, 18 
his legal representative for all purposes, and all the pro- 
perty of the deceased vests in him.” Also § 187 which 
provides that no right as executor or legatee can be estab- 
lished in any Court of Justice unless probate or letters of 
administration shall have been granted (f). The Act V 
of 1881 repeals § 179 as part of Act XXT of 1870 but re- 
enacts it as part of itself. The result is that im all cases 
coming within the Hindu Wills Act or the Probate Act, 
the executor or administrator ag such ix the legal repre- 
sentative of the deceased, and statutory owner of his 
property, except such as would otherwise have passed by 
seevenerile to some other eer (y). 
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(e) Shatk Monaa v. Sheik Exsa, 8 Bom. 241, p. 252; Ardesir vy. Hirabai, ibid, 
474, p. 479; Lallubhar v. Mankurerbai, 2 Bom. +p. 406. 

(7) ‘This section is not incorporated in Act V of 1881, Therefore aw regards 
Hiadu Wills prior to let September 1870 though probate may be granted, it ia 
not necesaary. Nrishna Kinkur v. Panchuram, \7 Cal. 272. Probate ounnot be 
refused on hie ground that the will is Ulegal or void. Hormusji v. Dhanbaiji, 
12 Bom. (64. 

(gy) Act V of 1881, § 4. As to whether a creditor can apply for revocation of 
probate, see Nilmont v. Umanath, 10.1. A. 80. As to willa made before Ist 
September 1870, see Krishna Ninkur vy. Rasy Mohun, 14 Cal. 37. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS. 


§ 893. Gurrrs for religious and charitable purposes were 
naturally favoured by the Brahmans, as they are every- 
where by the priestly class. Sancha lays down the general 
principle that “wealth was conferred for the sake of 
defraying sacrifices” (a). Gifts for religions purposes are 
made by Katyayana an exception to the rule that gifts are 
void when made by a man who is afflicted with disease 
and the like, and he says that if the donor dies without 
giving effect to his intention, his son shall be com- 
pelled to deliver it (b). This ix an exception to the rule 
that a gift is invalid without delivery of possession, The 
Bengal pandits state that this principle applies even 
against a son under the Mitakshara law, though his assent 
would be indispensable if the gift was for a secular object ; 
they seem, however, to limit the application of the rule to 
a gift of a small portion of the land (c). Similarly in the 
N.-W. Provinces the Court affirmed the right of a father, 
even without his son’s consent, to make a permanent 
alienation of part of the ancestral property as provision for 
a family idol, provided the grant was made bon fide, and 
not with an intention to injure the son (d). In Western 
India grants of this nature have been held valid; even 
when made by a widow, of land which descended to her 
from her husband, and to the prejudice of her husband’s 


(a) 8 Dig. 484. 
(b) 2 Die, 96. See Manu, ix. 328; Vyasa, 2 Dig. 189; Mitakehara, i. 1, § 27, 82. 
tc) See fatwah, Gopal Chand v. | Babu Kunwar, 5 8. D. 24 (29); Mit shara, 


i. 1, § 28. 
(d) Raghunath y. Gobind, 8 All. 76. 
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male heirs (6). And eo a grant by a man to his family 
priests, to take effect after the life estate of his widow, 
was decided to be good (/f). 


§ 394. The principle that such gifts can be enforced 
against the donor’s heirs, would naturally slide into a prac- 
tice of making them by will ($ 368). It is probable that 
as Brahmanical acuteness favoured family partition as a 
means of multiplying family ceremonies, so it fostered the 
testamentary power as a mode of directing property to 
religious uses, at a time when the owner was becoming 
indifferent to its secular application. Many of the wills held 
valid in the Supreme Court of Calentta have been remark- 
able for the large amounts they disposed of for religious 
purposes {y). In one case arising out of Crokulehunder 
Corformah’s will, where practically the whole property had 
been ussigned for the use of an idol, the Court declared 
the will proved, but wholly inoperative, except as regards 
a legacy to the stepmother of the testator (i). Sir FY Mac- 
Naghten suggests that the will might properly have been 
cancelled, as, upon its face, the production of a madinan, 
No reason can be offered why such a will should be set 
aside in Bengal, merely because the whole property was 
devoted to religious objects. In the case of Radhabullubh 
Tagore v. Gopeemohun Tagore, which was decided in Cal- 
cutta the very next year (1811), the right of a Hindu so to 
apply the whole of his property, seems to have been 
admitted (7). 


§ 395. The English law, which forbids bequests for 
superstitious uses, does not apply to grants of this character 


jerybrenee say ver —pantcaninie Aabaetappep SR we a rte coer ee open eeplimmyinIIearet: 





(el Jugjeavun v, Deosunkur, 1 Bor. 894 [486]; Kupoor v Sevnkram, ib. 408 
(448'; but see Umbashunker v. Tooljaram, 1 Bor. 400 [442]; Muhalukmee vy. 

ripashookul, 2 Bor. 510 [557); Ramanund v, Ramkisaen, 2 M. Dig. futwah, 
at p. 117. Sea too, post, § 586. 

(f) Keshoor v. Mt. Ramkoonwar, 2 Bor. 314 Baas 

(g) F. MacN. 823, 831, 886—847, 349, 850, 871; Hamtonoo y. Ramaopal, 1 
Kn. 245. The same thing waa remarked by Sir Thomas Strange na n fenture 
in the wills made by Hindus in Madras. 2 Atrn. H. L. 458. 

(h) F, MacN. 820, App. 58. (1) F. MacN, 885. 
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in India, even in the Presidency Towns (k), and such grants 
have been repeatedly enforced by the Privy Council (J). 
Nor are they invalid for transgressing against the rule 
which forbids the creation of perpetuities. “It being 
assumed to be a principle of Hindu law that a gift can be 
made to an idol, which is a caput mortuum, and incapable 
of alienating, you cannot break in upon that principle by 
engrafting upon it the English law of perpetuities” (m). In 
fact both the cases in which the Bengal High Court in 1869 
set aside the will as creating secular estates of a perpetual 
nature, contained devises of an equally perpetual nature in 
favour of idols, which were supported (7). But where a 
will, under the form of a devise for religious purposes, 
really gives tho beneficial interest to the devisees, subject 
merely to a trust for the performance of the religious pur- 
poses, it will be governed by the ordinary Hindu law. Any 
provisions for perpetual descent, and for restraining alien- 
ation, will, therefore, be void. The result will be to set 
aside the will, as regards the descent of the property, leaving 
the heirs-at-law hable to keep up the idols, and defray the 
proper expenses of the worship (0). A fortior’ will this 
rule apply, where the estate created is in its nature secular, 
though the motive for creating it is religious (p)). 


§ 396. As an idol cannot itself hold lands, the practice is 
to vest the lands m a trustee for the religious purpose, or 
to impose upon the holder of the lands a trust to defray 


Mevcineiceciie, |: welersoadipe:iee wath reerbeiehthanweiinemde sen eamaraee Sword = - ee wae ee ee ow mee ee ee te at 


(k) Das Merces v. Cones, 2 Hyde, 65; Andrews v. Joakim, 2 B.L.R, (0.6.3.) 
148 ; Judah v. Judah, 5 B. LL. R. 4338: Nhusalehand v. Mahadergirt, 12 Bom. 
H.C. 214. * Rupa Jagshet v. Krishnajt, 9 Born, 169. 

(1) Ramtonoo v. Ramyopal, 1 Ku. 245; Jewun v. Shah Nubeerood-deen, 2 
M.I.A. 390; 8. C.6 Suth. (P.C.)3; Sonatun Bysack v. Juqautsoondree, 8 
M.1.A.66; Jugqutmohini v. Alt. Sokheemoney, 14 M.1.A. 289; 8. C. 10 B. 
L. KR.19; 8.0.17 Suth. 41. 

(m) Per Markty, J.. Kumara Asemay. Kumara Krishna, 2 B. GL. BR. (0.C€..) 
5 47, See ns to the application of the rule to cases not under Hindu Law, 
oe Bibi vy. Advocate-General, Bombay, 6 Bom. 42; Linagi v. Bapujzi, 11 Bom. 

(n) Tayore v. Tagore, 4B. L. R. (0. C. J.) 108, in the P. C., 9 B.L. R. 377; 
8. C. 18 Suth. 859; Avishnaramani v. Ananda, + B. L. RB. (0. ©. J.) 231; 
Brojoanondery vy. Luchmee Koonwnree, 15 B. L. R. CP. ©.) 176 note. 

(0) Promotho v, Radhika, 14B.L BR. 175; Phate v. Damoodar, 3 Bom. 84. 

(p) Anantha vy, Nagamuthy, 4 Mad. 200. 
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the expenses of the worship (g). Sometimes the donor is 
himself the trustee. Such a trust is, of course, valid, if 
perfectly created, though, being voluntary, the donor can- 
not be compelled to carry it out if he has left it imperfect (r). 
But the effect of the transaction will differ materially, 
according as the property is absolutely given for the reli- 
gious object, or merely burthened with a trust for its sup- 
port. And there will be a further difference where the 
trust is only an apparent, and not a real one, and where 
it creates no rights in any one except the holder of the 


fund (x). 


§ 397. The last case arises where the founder applies his 
own property to the creation of a pagoda, or any other 
religions or chamtable foundation, keeping the property 
itself, and the control ever it, absolutely im jis own hands. 
The community may be greatly benefited by this arrange- 
ment, so long as it lasts, but its continuance is cutirely at 
his own pleasure. It is like a private chapel in a gentle- 
man’s park, and the fact that the public have been per- 
mitted to resort to it, will not prevent its bemg closed, or 
pulled down, provided there has been no dedication of it to 
the public. It will pass equally unencumbered to his heirs, 
or to his assignees in msolvency.  H{e may diminish the 
funds so appropriated at pleasure, or absolutely cease to 
apply them to the purpose at all (ft). In short, the charac- 
ter of the property will remain unchanged, and its appli- 
cation will be at lis own discretion. 


Another state of things arises where land or other pro- 
perty is held in beneficial ownership, subject merely to a 
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(q) Bee futwah in Kounla Kant v. Ram Huree, 48. D. 190,247). It ig waid, 
however, that a trust is not required for this purpose. Munohur Ganesh vy. 
Lakhmiram, 12 Bow, p. 268. (r) See Lewin, Trusts, p. 61. 

(a) Arc. per curiam, Vi AML, p. 22-27. 

(t) Howard v. Pestonji, Perry, O. C. 5385; Venkutachellamiah v. P. Narain- 
apah, Mad. Iec. of 1858, 104; S.C. Mad. Dec. 1854, 100; Chemmanthatts ¥, 

eyene, Mad. Dec. of 1862, 90; 2W. MacN. 103; Brojosoondery v. Luchmee 
Koonwaree, in the P.C., 15 B. L. R. 176, (uote); 8. C. 20 Suth. 935; Delroos v. 
aio Syud, 35 B. L. B, 167, affirmed in P, C.3 Cal. 824; Sub nomine, Ashgar 
v. 008, 
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trust as to part of the income, for the support of some reli- 
gious endowment. Here again the land descends and is 
alienable, and partible (u), in the ordinary way, the only 
difference being that it passes with the charge upon it (v). 
The same rule would apply where the owner retained the 
property in himself, but granted the community or part of 
the community an easement over it for certain specified 
purposes (7). 


The remaining case is the one first named, where the 
whole property is devoted, absolutely and in perpetuity, to 
the religious purposes. Here, of course, the trustee has no 
beneficial interest in the property, beyond what he is given 
by the express terms of the trust. He cannot encumber or 
dispose of it for his own personal benefit, nor can it be taken 
in execution for his personal debt. But he may do any act 
which is necessary or beneficial, m the same manner and to 
the same degree as would be allowable in the case of the 
manager of an infant heir. He may, within those limits, 
incur debts, mortgage and alien the property, and bind it 
by judgments properly obtained against him (7). And he 
may lease out the property in the usual manner, but he 
cannot create any other than proper derivative tenures and 
estates conformable to usage; nor can he make a lease, or 
any other arrangement which will bind his successor, 
unless the necessity for the transaction is completely 
established (y). 


(1%) Reon Coomar v. Jogender, 4Cal. 56. Suppummail v. Collector of Tanjore, 
12 Mad. 387, p. 391. 

(v) Mahatab v, Mirdad, 58. D. 268 (313), approved by P. C., 15 B. L. RB. p. 
178; sup. note (t) Futtoo v. Bhurriut, 10 Suth. 299 ; Basvo v. hishen, 18 Suth. 
200; Sonatun Bysack v. Juggutsuondree, 8M. 1. A. 66. Sheikh Mahomed v. 
Amarchand, 17 1. A. 28; 8. C. 17 Cal. 498. 

(wv) Jaggamont v. Nilmoni, 9 Cal. 75. 

(et) Prosunno v. Golab, 27. A, 145; S.C. 14 B.L. R. 450; Konwur v. Rant. 
chunder, 41. A. 52; 8. C. 2 Cal. 841; Kalee Churn v. Bungshee, 15 Suth. 339 ; 
Khusalchand v. Mahaderyiri, 12 Bom. H.C. 214; Fegredo v. Mahomed, 16 
Suth. 75; Shankar Bharati v. Venkapa Naik, 9 Kom. 422. Bishen Chand v. 
Syed Nadir, 161, A. 1; S.C. 15 Cal. 829. In Bombay it has beeu beld that 
ajthough the rents of a religious endowmeut may be alienated, the corpus of 
the property is absolutely inalienable; Narayan v. Chintaman, 5 Bom. 898; 
Collector of Thana v. Hari, 6 Bom. 546, Shri Ganesh v. Keshavrav, 15 Bom. 
625. This is no doubt the general rule, but see per curiam, 41. A., p. 62. 

(y) Kadhabullabh v. Juggutchunder, 4.8. D. 151 (192); Shibessouree v. 
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§ 398. The devolution of the trust, upon the death or 
default of each trustee, depends upon the terms upon which 
it was created, or the usage of each particular institution, 
where no express trust-deed exists (z). Where nothing is 
said in the grant as tu the succession, the right of manage- 
ment passes by inheritance to the natural heirs of the donee, 
according to the rule, that a grant without words of limit- 
ation conveys an estate of inheritance (a). The property 
passes with the office, and neither it nor the managoment is 
divisible among the members of the family (b). Where no 
other arrangement or usage exists, the management may 
be held in turns by the several heirs (ce). Sometimes the 
constitution of the body vests the management in several, 
as representing different interests, or as a check upon each 
other, and any act which alters such a constitution would 
be invalid (d).. Where the head of a religious institution is 
bound to celibacy, it is frequently the usage that he nomi- 
nates his successor by appointment during his own lifetime, 
or by will (+). Sometimes this nomination requires con- 


hee cere emmmn on ee te tne 


Mothooranath, 18M. 1. A. 270; 8.C.18 Suth. (B.C. 183 Juggessur v. Roodra, 
12 Suth. 299; Tuhboonissa v. Koomar, 15 Suth. 228; Arruth v. Juggurnath, 
18 Suth. 439; Mohunt Burm vy. Ahashee, 20 Suth. 471; Bunivaree v. Mudden, 
21 Ruth. 41. Where au unlawfal alienation has beeu made by na trustee of a 
religious endowment the statute of limitation beging to ren trom the appoint. 
ments of his successor. Afakomed v. Ganapati, 13 Mad. 277; Vedapurath v, 
Valiabha, 1b. 402. 

(t) Greedhuree vy Nundkishore, Marah. 673; affd., lt M. 1. A. 428; 8. 0. 
8Suth. (P.C.) 24; Muttu Kamalingay, Perranayagum, 1 1. A. 200; Janoki 
vy. Gopal, 1U 1. A. 82; 8. C. 9 Cal. 766; Genda v. Chatur, 181. A, 100, 9 ALL 
1; Appasami v. Nagappa,7 Mad. 499; Hangachariar v. Yegna Dikshatur, 
18 Mad. 624. 

(a) Chutter Sein’s cuse, 18. D. 180 (289); Venkatachellainsah v. P. Narain. 
apah, Mad. Dec. of 1803, 104. See Tagore cane, 4B, L. R.(O. CO. J.) 182 
YB. L. K. (P.C.) 895; 8. C. 18 Suth. 359; per curtam, ¥ Cal., p. 78. Nanab- 
hai v. Shriman Goswamt, 12 Bom. 341. 

(b) Jaufar vy, Aji, 2 Mad. H.C. 19; Aumarvasami v. Ramalinga, Mad. Deo. 
of 1860, 261. 

(c) Nubkissen v. Hurfischunder, 2 M. Dig. 146. See Anundmoyee v, Boy- 
kantnath, 8 Suth. 1938; ARamsoondur vy. Taruck, 19 Suth. 28; Mitta Kunth v. 
BMeerunjun, 148. L. KR. 166; 8. 0. 22 Suth. 437; Mancharam v. Pranshankar, 
6 Bom. 28. There is nothing to prevent afemale being manager. Seo Moottoo 
Meenatchy v. Villoo, Mud. Dee. of 1850, 186; oy Deb Surmah vy. Huroputty, 
16 Buth. 22. Nee Hussain Beebee v. Hussain Sherif, 4 Mad. H, C. 235 Pun. 
jab Customs, 88; unless the actual discharge of spiritual duties is required ; 
Mujavar v. Hussain, 3 Mad. 93. Special custom ta necessary, Janokee v, 
Gopaul, 2 Cal. 865; afd., 101. A. 82; 8. 0.9 Cal. 766. 

(d) Rajah Vurmah v. Ravi Varmah, 4 1. A. 76; 8.C. 1 Mad. 285. See 
Teramath v. Lakshmi, 6 Mad. 2790. 

(¢) Hoogly v. Kishnanund, 8. D. of 1848, 258; Scobramaneya ¥. Aroomooga, 
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firmation by the members of the religious body. Some- 
times the right of election is vested in them (f). Inno case 
can the trustee sell or lease the right of management, though 
coupled with the obligation to manage in conformity with 
the trusts annexed thereto (g), nor is the right saleable in 
execution under a decree (hj. It has, however, been held 
in Bombay that there is no objection to an alienation of a 
religious office, made in favour of a person standing in the 
line of succession, and not disqualified by personal unfitness. 
Such an alienation is in fact little more than a renunciation 
of the right to hold the office (¢). But, I imagine, that 
even in such a case, the Court might refuse to ratify the 
transaction, if it appeared to have been actuated by improper 
motives, ‘I'he same rule applies to the sale of religious 
offices (k). It has been decided in Calcutta that a private 
endowment of a family idol may be transferred to another 
family, the idol being a part of the gift and the property 
continuing to be appropriated to its benefit as before (/), 


§ 399. Unless the founder has reserved to himself some 
special powers of supervision, removal, or nomination, 
neither he nor his heirs have any greater power inthis respect 
than any other person who is interested in the trust (m). 
And such powers, when reserved, must be strictly followed (n), 
But where the succession to the office of trustee has wholly 
failed, it has been held that the right of management reverts 
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Mad. Dec. of 1858, 88; Greedharee v. Nundktshore, 11 M. I. A. 405; 8. C. 
8 Suth. (P. 0.) 25; Trembakpurt v. Gungabat, 11 Bom. 514. 

(f) Achunt Gopal v. Aerparam, 8. D. of 1850, 250; Narain v. Brindabun, 
2 8. D. 151 (192); Gossain v. Biasessur, 19 Suth. 215; Sladho y. Kamta, 
1, All. 589. 

(g) Kajah Vurmah v. Ravt Vurmah, 41. A. 76; 8, C. 1 Mud. 285, over. 
ruling Ragunada v. Chinnappa, 4 Mad. Rev. Reg. 109 3° Ruma Varma y. Ruman 
Nair, 5 Mad, 89; Kannan v, Nilakundan, 7 Mad. 387. 

(h) Durga v. Chanchal, 4 All. 81. 

(3) Sidarambhal v. Sitaram, 6 Bom. H.C. (A. C. J.) 260; Mancharam vy. 
Pranshankar, 6 Bom. 298. 

(k) Auppa v. Dorasamt, 6 Mad. 76; Nurasimma v. Anantha, 4 Mad. 291; 
Juggernath Roy v. Pershad Surmah, 7 Suth. 266; Dubo Misser v. Srinivas. 
5B. L. R. 617; Narayana v. Ranga, 15 Mad, 183. : 

erg noua Chunder v. Havi Das, 17 Cal. 537. 

(m) Teertaruppa v. Soonderajien, Mad. Dec. of 1851, 57 : Lutchmee v, : 
manee, Mad. Dec. of 1857, 152; 2 W. MacN. 102, 2) |) ucnmee ¥» Rook. 

(n) Advocate-Gienerai vy, Fatima, 9 Bom. H.C. 19, 
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to the heirs of the founder (0). Where no trust has been 
created, the law will vest the trust in the founder and his 
heirs, unless there has been some usage or course of dealing 
which points to a different mode of devolution (p). 


A trust for religious purposes, if once lawfully and com- 
pletely created, is of course irrevocable (gq). The beneficial 
ownership cannot, under any circumstances, revert to the 
founder or his family. If any failure in the objects of the 
trusts takes place, the only suit which he can bring is to 
have the funds applied to their original purpose, or to one 
of a similar character (7). 
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(o) Jai Banat vy. Chattar, 5 BOL. R. UL: 8. €. 13 Suth 396; Sab nomine, 
Peet Koonwur vy. Chettiar: tut ave Act XX of 1863, (Native Religious Kudow- 
ments), Phate v. Dumodar, 3 Bom, 84; Hort Daxiy, Secy of State, & Cal. 228, 

(p) Goxsamee v. Raanan Lolljee, 161. A. 1875 8. C217 Cal, 3. 

(g) Juqqutmohou v. Sokheemoney, 14M. A. 289; 58.0. 10 BLL. R. 18; 
8.0.17 Suth. 41; Punjab Customs, 92. 

(r) Mohesh Chunder y. Noulash, V1 Suth, 443; Reasut yv. Abbott, 12 Ruth 
182; Nam Narain vo Rasioon, 23 Suth. 76; Atty-Genl. ve Brodie, 4 M. 1. A, 
190; Mayor of Luons vo Adv. Genl, of Benyal, 8 1. A, 82; 8. 0. 26 Suth. 1, 
Bee Act XX of 1863, Panchenwri¢e vy. Chumaosolall, 3 Cal. 568. Brojamohin vy, 
Hurrolall, 5 Cal. 700; Hemangint v. Nobin Chand, 8 Cal. 7885 see as to suite 
by devotees or others interested in’ Religions trast; Radhabat v. Chimney, 
8 Bom. 27; Dhadphale v. Gurar, 6 Bom. 122, As to snite by or with the per- 
mission of the Adcom Gcietal ioe Civil Pro, Code X of 1877, § 580; XTV of 
1882, § 549. As to suits for the removal of the trustee on the ground of impro- 
per conduct, see Mohun vy. Lutchmun, 6 Cal. 11. 
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§ 400. Tuere probably is no country in the world except 
India, where it would be necessary to write a chapter “On 
the practice of putting property into a false name.” Yet 
this is the literal explanation of # Benami transaction, and 
such transactions are so common as to have given rise to a 
very considerable body of decisions. Sir George Campbell 
says of the Benami system, “The most respectable man 
feels that if he has not need to cheat any one at present, 
he may some day have occasion to do so, and it is the cus- 
tom of the country. So he puts his estate in the name of 
his wife’s grandmother, under a secret trust. If he 1s 
pressed by creditors or by opposing suitors, it is not his. 
If his wife’s grandmother plays him false, he brings a suit 
to declare the trust”? (a), In many cases, however, the 
object of masking the real ownership was not to prepare the 
means of future frand, but to avoid personal annoyance and 
oppression by providing an ostensible owner who might 
appear in Court, and before the Government officials, to 
represent the estate. In some instances the practice can 
only be accounted for by that mysterious desire which 
exists in the native mind, to make every transaction seem 
different from what it really is. Whatever be the origin 
of it, the custom of vesting property in a fictitious owner, 
known as the Benamidar, has been long since recognized 
by the Courts of India, and by the Privy Council. Even 
the familiar principle that a tenant cannot dispute his land- 
lord’s title has been made to yield to its influence. A tenant, 





(a) Systems of Land Tenure, 181. 
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when sued for rent due to his lessor, has been allowed to 
prove that the person from whom, nominally, he accepted 
a lease, was only a Benamidar for a third person, to whom 
the rent was really due (hb). And conversely, where a land- 
lord had accepted rent continuously from persons in whose 
name a lease had been taken for the benefit of their hus- 
bands, when the Benamidara were unable to pay, he was 
allowed to sue the persons really interested in the lease (c). 


§ 401. Of course, the law of Benaimi is in no sense a 
branch of Hindu law. It is merely a deduction from the 
well-known principle of equity, that where there is a pur- 
chase by A. inthe name of B., there isa resulting trust of the 
whole to A.; and that where there is a voluntary convey- 
ance by A. to B., and no trust is declared, or only a trust 
as to part, there isa similar resulting trust in favour of the 
grantor as to the whole, or as to the residue, as the case 
may be, unless it can be made out that an actual gift was 
intended (d). In the English Courts an exception is made 
to this rule, where the person im whose name the convey- 
ance is taken or made isa cluld of the real owner, when 
the transaction is presumed to have been made by way of 
advancement to him. But this exeeption has not been 
admitted in India. There tho rule is well established, that 
in all cases of asserted Benami the true criterion is to agcer- 
tain from whose funds the purchase-money proceeded. 
Whether the nominal owner be a child or a stranger, a 
purchase mado with the money of another ix promd facre 
assumed to be made for the benefit of that other (¢). It 
has been suggested, that where a conveyance was taken by 
a Hindu in the name of a daughter, the probability that 
it was intended as an advancement would be much stronger 
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(b) Donzeile v. Kedarnath,7 B. L. R, 720; &. C0. 16 Suth. 186. 

(c) Debnath v. Gudadhur, 18 Ruth. 132. 

(d) Lewin, Trosta, 127, 144. Standing v. Bowring, 31 Ch. D. 282. Act II of 
1682, § 81, 82 ‘Trusta’. 

(e) Gopeekrist v. Gungapersaud, OM.1. A.58; Moulvte Sayyud v. Mt. Bebee, 
I3M.T. A, 282; 8. C. 138 Suth. (P.C.) 1; Bisseassur vy. Iachmeasur, 61. A. 
288; 8.C. 50. L. B. 477; Naginbhai v. Abdulla, 6 Bom. 717; Ashabat vy. Haji 
Tyeb, 9 Bom. 115. 
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than if it were taken in the name of a son; “for ima 
Hinda joint-family the son’s holdings wonld always remain 
part of the common stock, whereas the daughters would, 
pn their marriage, necessarily be separated” (f). But the 
existence of any distinction of this sort was denied in a 
much later case by Mr. Justice Mitter. He said, “ So far 
as the ordinary and usual course of things is concerned, the 
practice of making benami purchases in the names of female 
members of joint undivided Hindu fainilies is just as much 
rife in this country, as that of making such purchases in the 
names of male members” (gy). It has been lately held that, 
in the absence of evidence as to the origin of the purchase 
money, there is no presumption either way as to whether 
property purchased in the name of a Hindu wife was her 
husband’s property or her own (hk). But, I imagine, it 
could hardly be said there was an absence of evidence as 
to the origin of the purchase money, unless there was evi- 
dence that both wife and husband possessed funds from 
which the purchase might have been made. The decision 
was reversed upon the evidence by the Privy Council, 
which found that the purchase was Benami (7). 


Of course, the assertion that a transaction is not really 
what it professes to be, is one that will be regarded by the 
Courts with great suspicion, and must be strictly made out 
by evidence (kt). But when the origin of the purchase- 
money is once made out, the subsequent acts done in the 
name of the nominal owner will be explained by reference 
to the rea] nature of the transaction. The same motive 


(f) Obhoy Charn v. Punchanun, Marsh. 564. 

As chance Nath v. Kristo, 15 Suth. 307; Nobin Chunder v. Dokhobala, 
10 Cal. 686 

(h) aes v. Tariny, 8 Cal. 545; ge epronne of Bindoo v, Pearee, 6 
Suth. 312; Narayana v. Krishna, S Mad. 21 

() Rta Kant v. Kristo Kumart, BT. “i 70; 8, ©, 18 Cal. 181; ef. Mt. 
Thakro v. Ganga Pershad, 151. A. 29; S.C.10 All, Pe 

(k) Sreemanchunder v. Gopaulchunder, 11M. J. A. 28;8.C.7 Suth. (P.C.) 
10; Azimut v. Hurdwaree, 13 M.1. A. 395; 8. C. 14 Suth. (P. C.) 14; Faez 
Buksh v. Fukeeroodeen, 14M.I.A. 234; 8. C.9B.L. RB. 456; Uman Pershad 

. Gandharp Singh, 14.1. A, 127; S.C. 15 Cal. 20. Oral evidence is sufficient, 
Palaniyimpa & Arumugam, 2 Mad. H. C. 26; Taramonee v. Shibnath, 6 Suth. 
191; Kumara v. Srinivasa, 11 Mad. 218. 
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which dictated an ostensible ownership, would naturally 
dictate an apparent course of dealing in accordance with 
such ownership (/). 


§ 402. Where a transaction is once made out to be 
Benami, the Courts of India, which are bound to decide 
according to equity and good conscience, will deal with it 
in the same manner as it would be treated by an English 
Court of Equity (m). The principle is that effect will be 
given to the real and not to the nominal title, unless the 
result of doing so would be to vielate the provisions of a 
statute, or to work a fraud upon innocent persons. For 
instance, the real may sue the ostensible owver to establish 
his title, or to recover possession (2); und conversely, 1f the 
benamidar attempts to enforce his apparent title against 
the beneficial owner, the latter may establish the real nature 
of the transaction by way of defence (v). Sumilurly, eredi- 
tors who are enforcing their claims against the property of 
the real owner, will have exactly the sume rights against 
his property held benain as if it were in his real name ()) ; 
and converscly, if they seize this estate in execution of a 
decree ayainst the benamidar, the real owner will be entitled 
to set aside the execution (g). On the other hand, there 
are various statutes which provide that im sules under a 
decree of Court, or for arrears vf revenue, the certified pur- 
chaser shall be conclusively deemed to be the real purchaser, 
and shall not be hable to be ousted on the ground that his 
purchase was really made on behalf of another (vr). Such 
acts, of course, bar the equitable jurisdiction of the Courts, 
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(1) Beebee Nyamut v. Fuzl Hossein, 8. D. of 1859, 130; Rohee v, Dindyal, 
21 Suth. 257. 

(m) Evparte Kahundas, 5 Bom, 154. 

(n) Thukratn v. Government, 14 M.I.A. 112. 

(0) Ramanuyra v. Mahasundur, inthe Vv. C., 12 B. L. RR, 433. 

(p) afusadee v. Meerza, 6 M. 7. A. 27, Hemangince v. Jogendro, 12 Suth. 
235 ; Gopt v. Markande, 3 Bom, 30; Abdool Hye v. Mtr Mahomed, 11 1. A. 10; 
8. 0. 10 Cal. 616. 

(q) Tara Soonduree v, Oojul, 14 Suth. 111, 

(r) Bee Act VIIL of 1854, § 260 (Old Civil Procedure Code); X of 1877, § 317 
(Ditto) ; Act X1V of 1882, ; 317 (New Civil Procedure Code); Act I Mt , : 
(Bengai—Kevenue Sule); Act Xl of 1859, § 36 (Bengul—Zemindary 

evenue Sale), 
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but they will be strictly construed. Therefore if the real 
owner is actually and honestly in possession, and the be- 
namidar attempts to oust him by virtue of his nominal title, 
the statute will not prevent the Courts from recognizing 
the unreal] character of his claim (4). And a purchase made 
by the manager of a Hindu family in his own name, as 18 
usnal, would not be considered as coming within the mean- 
ing of such statutes (/). It has also been held that these 
provisions are only intended to prevent the real owner dis- 
puting tho title of the certified purchaser, and that they do 
not preclude a third party from enforcing a claim against 
the true owner in respect of the property purchased as 
bename (1). 


§ 408, Even independently of statute, the Courts will 
not enforce the rights of a real owner where they would 
operate to defraud innocent persons. One fainiliar instance 
occurs, where the benamidar has sold or mortgaged the 
property of which he is the ostensible owner, for value, to 
persons who had no knowledge that he was not the real 
owner. In such a case the Judicial Committee said, “ It 
is a principle of natural equity, which must be of universal 
application, that where one man allows another to hold hin- 
self out as the owner of an estate, and a third person pur- 
chases it for value from the apparent owner in the belief 
that he is the real owner, the man who so allows the other 
to hold himself out shall not be permitted to recover upon 
his secret title, unless he can overthrow that of the pur- 
chaser, by showmg either that he had direct notice, or 
something which amounts to constructive notice of the real 
title, or that there were circumstances which ought to have 
put him upon an enquiry that, if prosecuted, would have 
led to a discovery of it” (v). But, of course, notice of the 
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(3) Buhuns v. Lalla Buhooree, 14M.1. A. 496; 8.C. 18 Suth. 157; Lokhee 
v. Kalypuddo, 21. A. 154, 

(t) See Tundun v. Pokh Narain, 5 B. L. R. 646; 8. C. 18 Suth, 847; Bodh 
Stagh v. Gunesh, in P.C, 12 B. L. BR. 317; 8. C. 19 Suth. 356. 

(tt) oe hKaminey 0: Ramrutton, 12 — 802. 

(v) Ramcoomar v. McQueen, 11 B. L. BR. (P. ©.) 46, at p. 623; Luchmun 
Chunder v. Kalli Churn, 19 Suth, (P. C.) 292. See too per Phear, J ; Bhugwan 
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trust may be implied as well as express, and if a man deals 
with another who 1s not in possession, or who is unable to 
produce the proper documents of title, these facts may 
amount to notice which will make his transaction be subject 
to the real state of the title of the person with whom he 
deals (ic). In such cases there is no deliberate intention 
on the part of the real owner to commit a fraud upon any 
one. But if he deliberately places all the means of com- 
mitting a fraud in the hands of his benamidar, Kyuity will 
not allow him to assert lus title to the detriment of a person 
who has actually been defrauded. 


§ 404. A still stronger case is that in which property has 
been placed in a false naine, for the express purpose of 
shielding it from creditors. As against them, of course, the 
transaction is wholly invalid (§ 402). Buta very common 
form of proceeding ts for the real owner to sue the benami- 
dar, or to resist an action by the benamidar, alleging, or the 
evidence making out, that the sale was a merely colourable 
one, made for the express purpose of defrauding creditors, 
In other words, the party admuts that he has apparently 
transferred his property to another to effect a fraud, but 
asks to have his act undone, now that the object of the 
fraud is carried out. ‘The rule was for some time considered 
to be, that where this state of things was made out, the 
Court would invariably refuse rehef, and would leave the 
parties to the consequences of their own misconduct; dise 
missing the plaint, when the suit was brought by the real 
owner to get back possession of his property (.), and refus- 
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vy. Upooch, 10 Sath. 185. See numerous cases, Rackhaldoss v. Bindoo, Maresh. 
203; Obhoy v. Panchanun, tb., 564; Nally Doss v. Gobind, ib., 560; Rennie ve 
Gunganarain,d Suth.10; Nundunuy. Layler, 6 Suth. 37; Brojonath v. Koylash 
PSuth. 503; Nidheve v. Bisso, 24 Suth. 70; Chunder Coomar vy, Hurbwns 
Sahai, 16 Cal. 187; cf. Sarat Chunder v. Gopal Chunder, ibid. 148, where it 
was held, that the mere fact of a benami transfer did not amuuntto a represent. 
ation which bound the real owner or his heirs as aguinst a purchaser from the 
Oe) HEL Beejoy, 22 Suth 

w) Hakeem v. Beejoy, 22 Suth. 8; Mancharji vy. Kongseoo .H, 
C.J.)59; Imambandi vy. Kumleswari, 181. A 160, p. 165 tac daca tee. 

(w) Ramindur v Koopnarain, 2 8. D. 118 (149); Roushun v. Collector of 
Mymensingh, 8. D. of 1846, 120; Brimho v. Ram Dolub, 8. D. of 1849, 276; 
Rajnarain v. Jugunnath, 8. D. of 1851, 774: Kooniee v. Jankes. 8. D. of 1Ak2. 
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ing to listen to the defence, when he set it up in opposition 
to the person whom he had invested with the legal title (y). 
And persons who take under the real owner, whether as 
heirs or as purchasers, were treated in exactly the same 
manner as he was (z). On the other hand, a contrary doc- 
trine was laid down in more recent cases. In the first of 


‘these the plaintiff claimed registration of title as vendee of 


certain parties, whom the defendant asserted to have been 
inerely benamidars for her, she being actually in possession. 
The sale by the benamidars was found to be without consider- 
ation. It appeared, however, that in a former suit, to 
which the defendant and the benamidars were all parties, 
she had maintained that the latter were the real owners, 
It was also found that the property had been placed in the 
name of the benamidars by the defendant’s late husband 
for the purpose of defrauding his creditors. On these two 
grounds the Judge held that the defendant could not now 
rely on the real state of the title. The High Court of Ben- 
gal reversed his judgment on both points. On the latter 
point, Couch, C. J., said: “In many of these cases, the 
object of a benami transaction 1s to obtain what inay be 
called a shield against a creditor ; but notwithstanding this 
the parties are not precluded from showing that it was not 
intended that the property should pass by the instrument 
creating the benanu, and that in truth it still remained in 
the person who professed to part with it.” He then refer- 
red to Knglish decisions, and proceeded, “ Although, no 
doubt, it is improper that transactions of this kind should 
be entered into for the purpose of defeating creditors, yet 
the real nature of the transaction is what is to be discovered, 
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688 ; Bhowanny v. Purem, 8. D. of 1853, 639; Ramsoonder y. Anundnath, 8. 
D. of 1856, 542; Hurry Sunker v, Kali, Suth. for 1864, 265 ; Aloksoondry v. 
Horo, 6 Suth, 287 ; Keshub v. Vyasmonee, 7 Suth. 118; per curiam, Azimut v. 
Hurdwuree, 13M. 1. A. 402; 8. C, 14 Suth. (P. C.) 14; Sukhimani v. Mahen- 
dranath, 4B. L. R.(P. C.) 28, 29;8 ©. 13 Suth. (P. C.} 14, 

(y) Obhoychurn v. Preelochun, 8. D. of 1859, 1639; Kam Lall v. Kishen, 8. 
i 7 pe i. 436; per curiam, Ramanurga v. Mahasundur, 12 B. L. RB. 

(9) Luckhee v. Taramonee, 8 Suth. 92: Purikheet v, Radha Ki ib. 
Kaleenath v. Doyal Kristo, 18 Suth. 87, ae a 
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the real rights of the parties. If the Courts were to hold 
that persons were concluded under such circumstances, 
they would be assisting in a fraud, for they would be 


giving the estate to a person when it was never intended 
that he should have it”’ (a). 


§ 405. Possibly the real rule is something intermediate 
between that which was laid down broadly in this last case, 
and in those which it appears to over-rule. Where a trans- 
action is once made out to be a mere benami, it is evident 
that the benamidar absolutely disappears from the title. 
His name is simply an alias for that of the person benefi- 
cially interested. The fact that A. has assumed the name of 
B, in order to cheat X., can be no reason whatever why a 
Court should assist or permit B, to cheat A. But if A. 
requires the help of the Court to get the estate back into his 
own possession, or to get the title into his own name, it may 
be very material to consider whether A. has actually cheated 
X. or not. If he has done so by means of his aliax, then it 
has ceased to be a mere mask, and has become a reality. 
It may be very proper for a Court to say that it will not 
allow him to resume the individuality, which he has once 
cast off in order to defraud others. If, however, he has not 
defrauded any one, there can be no reason why the Court 
should punish his intention by giving his estate away to B., 
whose roguery is even more complicated than hisown, This 
appears to be the principle of the English decisions. For 
instance, persons have been allowed to recover property 
which they had assigned away in order to confer a parhia- 
mentary qualification upon a friend, who never sat in parha- 
ment; or in order to avoid serving in the office of a sheriff, 
where they ultimately paid the fine, instead of pleading that 
they had no property in the country; or where they had 
intended to defraud creditors, who in fact were never 





(a) Sreemutty Debia v. Bimola, 21 8uth. 422, followed Gopeenath v. Jadoo, 
28 Buth. 42; Bykunt v. Goboollah, 24 Suth. 391. See, ton, Birj Mohun vy. Ram 
Nursingh, 48. D. 341, (485); Param vy, Dalji, 1 All. 408. 
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injured (b); or in order to avoid the effects of'a conviction 
for a felony, which the grantor supposed he had committed, 
but which in fact he had not, and could not have com- 
mitted (c). But where the fraudulent or illegal purpose 
hag actually been effected by means of the colourable grant, 
then the maxim applies, “ In part delieto potior est conditio 
posmdentix.” The Court will help neither party. “ Let the 
estate lie where it falls” (7). But it was suggested by Lord 
Eldon that perhaps this rule would not be enforced in case 
of one who claimed under the settlor, but was himself not 
a party to the illegality or fraud (e). And in order to enable 
the grantee to retain the property, he must expressly set up 
the illegality of the object, and adnut that he is holding 
for a different purpose from that for which he took the 
property (f/f). Kven when the case is one in which the Court 
would not have relieved as matters stood originally, if 
fresh dealings have taken place between the real owner and 
the benamidar inconsistent with the ostensible character of 
the transaction, the former may be precluded from relying 
on his apparent title (y). 


§ 406, Even before the recent decisions, it was held in 
Bengal that there was nothing to prevent a man enforcing 
his rights against a benamidar, where he had made a new 
purchase, taking the conveyance in the name of a stranger, 
even though he had done so for the purpose of preventing 
the property froin being seized by creditors. The Court, 
after referring to the cases already cited, said, “In this case 
the plaintiff does not seek to render void an act done by him 
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(b) Birch v. Blagrave, Amb. 264; Cottington y. Fletcher, 2 Atk. 156; Plata- 
mone v. Staple, G. Coop. 250; Young v. Peachey, 2 Atk. 254; Symes v. Hughes, 
L. R. 9 Eq. 475; per Lord Westbury, Tennent v. Tennent, L. R. 2 Sc. & D9; 
Cecil v. Butcher, 2 Jac. & W. 565. 

(c) Davies v. Utty, 35 Beav. 208; Manning v. Gill, L. R.13 Eq. 485. See 
Great Berlin Steamboat Co., 26 Ch. VD. 616. 

(ad) Duke of Bedford v. Coke, 2 Ves. Seu. 116; Muckleston v. Brown, 6 Ves. 
88; Chaplin v. Chaplin, 3 P. W. 233; Brackenbury vy. Brackenbury, 2 Jac. & 
W. 891; Doe v. Roberts, 2B. & Ald. 867; Lewin, 93; Story, Eq. Jur, § 298. 
This seeins to be the effect of the Indian Trusts Act, II of 1882, § 84 Chenvi- 
rappa vy. Puttappa, 11 Bom. 708. {e) Lewin, 98 ; 6 Ves. 68. 

(f) Haigh v. Kaye, 1. R.7 Ch. 469. 

(g) Mahadaji v. Vittil Vallal, 7 Bom, 78. 
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in fraud, or, in other words, to be relieved from the effect of 
his own fraudulent act. He simply sues to have a legal act 
enforced, an act legal in itself, though in the present instance 
done with a motive of keeping the property ont of the reach 
of his creditors” (hk). It may also be well to remember that 
the rules which govern benami transactions have no appli- 
cation to the case of gifts made in contemplation of insol- 
vency, and with the intention of defrauding creditors (2), 
Nor to cases in which property has been sold or handed over 
to one creditor, in order to defeat an expected execution by 
another creditor (k). Jf the transfer is really intended to 
operate, and is not colonrable, it is not a benami transaction. 
Whether it is valid or not, depends upon other considerations, 


§ 407, Decrees are conclusive between the parties both 
as to the rights declared, and as to the character in which 
they sue. It is allowable for a third person, who was not 
on the record, to come in and show that a suit was really 
carried on for his benefit (/). So, it 1s allowable for a per- 
son who is on the record, to show that a suit was carried 
on really against a person who was not a party to it. But 
where judgment is given in an apparently hostile suit, it 1s 
not allowable for cither party to cone in and assert that 
the fight was all a sham, and for the defendant on the 
record to show, that so far from being really a defendant 
he was the plaintiff, and that so far from judgment having 
been recovered against him, he had really recovered judg- 
ment (m). Hence asa general rule it is desirable, if not 
necessary, that the benamidar should be a party to all suits 
which affect the property of which he is the nominal owner, 
But this is not necessary when there 1s no dispute as to his 
title being only apparent (wv). In the absence of any evi- 
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(h) Suboodra vy. Bikromadit, 8. D, of 1858, 543, 548. 
(+) See Gnanabhar v. Srinarasa, 4 Mad. H. ©. 84. 
(k) Sankarappa v. Kamayya, 8 Mad. H. C. 231; Pullen v. Ramalinga, 
5 Mad. H.C. 868; Tillakchand yv. Jitamal, 10 Bom, H.C. 206. 
(l) Lachman v. Patniram, 1 All. 610. 
a Bhowabul v. Rajendro, 13 Suth. 157; Ohenvirappa v. Puttappa, 11 Bom. 


(n) Kurreemonissa vy, Mohabut, 8. D. of 1851, 856. 
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dence to the contrary, it is to be presumed that a suit 
brought by a benamidar has been instituted with the full 
authority of the beneficial owner, and if this is so, any 
decision come to in his presence would be as much binding 
upon the real owner, as if the suit had been brought by the 
real owner himself (0). Where, however, a suit is brought 
to establish the plaintiff's right to land and for possession, 
if it appears that he is only benamidar his suit must be 
dismissed, and it will make no difference that the real 
owner is a defendant, and gave evidence disclaiming title (p.) 
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(0) Gopinath v. Bhugqwat, 10 Cal. 697, p. 705. 
(p) Hari Gobind v. Akhoy Kumar, 16 Cal. 864. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MAINTENANCE, 

§ 408. ‘l'ae importance and extent of the right of main- Persons who are 
tenance necessarily arises from the theory of an undivided aa 
family, Originally, no doubt, no individual member of the 
family had a right to anything but maintenance. ‘This is 
still the law of Malabar (a), and the case is much the same 
in an ordinary Hindu family under Mitakshara law prior to 
partition (§ 268). The head of the undivided family is bound 
to maintain its members, their wives and their children ; 
to perform their ceremonies, and to defray the expenses of 
their marriages (1). In other words, those who would be 
entitled to share in the bulk of the property, are entitled to 
have all their necessary expenses paid ont of its income. 
But the right of maintenance goes farther than this. Those 
who would be sharers, but for some personal disqualifica- 
tion, are also similarly entitled for themselves and their sons, 
for their wives, if chaste, and for their daughters. As for 
instance, those who from some mental or bodily defect are 
unable to inherit (-); illegitimate sons, when not entitled as 
heirs, even though the connection from which they sprung 
may have been adulterous (d) ; persons taken in adoption 
whose adoption has proved invalid, or who have been 
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(a) Ante, § 220. As to the rights of the male members of a Malabar Tar. 
waad to maintenance, see Bappan v. Makki, 6 Mad. 259; Parvati v. Kamaran, 
thid. 341; Kunhammata v. Kunhikutti, 7 Mad. 233. Xesava v. Untkkanda, 
JI Mad. 807 ; Chandu v. Raman. tb, 878 ; Chekkuttt v. Pakki, 12 Mad. 805. 

(b) Manu, ix, § 108; Narada, xiii, § 26—28, 83. This right is pot founded on 
contract. ; and, therefore, a suit for mainteuvance, where there is no special con. 
tmot, is not cognizable by a Small Cause Court. Sidlingupa v. Bidava, 2 Bom. 
624 ; Apart v. sea aa ib. 682. 

(c) Mitakshara, ii. 10; Daya Bbaga, v. § 10,11; D. K. 8. iii. §7—17; V, 
May., iv. 11, §1—9; W. & B. 751. 

(d) Mitakshara, i. 12,§ 3; Muttusamy v. Venkatasubha, (Yetteyapooram 
Zemindary) 2 Mad. H, ©. 208; ofirmed 12 M. 1. A. 208; 8,0. 9B. L. B, 
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deprived of their full rights by the subsequent birth of a 
legitimate son (ec). Whether the same privilege extended 
to outcasts and their offspring, is a point upon which the 
authorities differ (f). Since Act XXI of 1850 (Freedom 
of Religion) it has ceased to be a point of any practical 
importance. Concubines also are entitled to be main- 
tained, even though the connection with them is an adulter- 
ous one (g). But this lability only exists where the con- 
nection was of a permanent nature, analogous to that of 
the female slaves who in former times were recognized 
members of a man’s family (kh). A fortiori the widows of 
the members of the family are so entitled, provided they 
are chaste, and so long as they lead a virtuous hfe (7); 
and the parents, including the step-mother, and mother-in- 
law (k). The sister, or step-sister, is entitled to main- 
tenance until her marriage, and to have her marriage 
expenses defrayed. After marriage, her maintenance is a 
charge upon her husband’s family ; but, if they are unable 
to support her, she must be provided for by the family of 
her father ((). 
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(P.C.) 16;5, C. 11 &uth, (BP. C.) 6; Chuoturya v. Sahub Purhulad,7 M.1. A. 
18; 8. C. 48uth. (P. C0.) 132; Rahi v. Govind, 1 Bom. 97; Viraramuthi y, 
Staugaravelu, 1 Mad. 806. Kuppa v. Sinyaravelu, 8 Mad. 325; Hurgobind vy. 
Dharam, 6 All, 329. 

(e) Mitukshara, i, 11, § 28; Datta Chandrika, i. $15. See ante, § 1683—165. 

(f)} Mitakyhara, ii. 10, § 1; Duya Bhagu, v.§ 11,12; D. K.S. iii. § 14—16; 
V. May., iv. 11, § 10. 

(g) Mitaksbara, ii. 1, § 28; Daya Bhaga, x1.1,§48; V. May., iv. 8,85; 1 
Stra. H. L174; 2W. MacN. 119; W. & B. 164; Ahemkor v. Uniashankar, 
10 Bom. H. C. 881; Vrandavandas v, Yamuna, 12 Bom. H. C. 229. 

(h) Sikki v. Vencatasamy, 8 Mad. H.C. 144. 

(i) “Let them allow w maintenance to his woman for life, provided these 

reserve unsullied the bed of their lords. But if they behave otherwise, the 
fieciven may resume that alluwauce’”’ (Narada, xiit. § 26). This text ig 
auid by Jimuta Vahana to apply to women actually espoused who have not 
the rank of wives, but another passage of Narada (cited Smriti Chan- 
drika, xi. 1, § 84) is open to no such objection. ‘' Whichever wife (patnt) 
becomes a widow and continues virtuous, she is entitled to be provided with 
food aud raiment.’’ See, too, Smriti Chandrika, xi. 1, § 47; 2 W. MacN. 112; 
Muttammal vy. Kamakshy, 2 Mad, H.C. 387; per curiam, Sinthayee v. Thana- 
kapudayen, 4 Mad. H OU. 185; Xery holitany v. Moneeram, 13 B, L. R. 72, 88; 
8.C. 19 Suth. 367,71. A. p. 151. But see Honamma v. Timannabhat, 1 Bom. 
559, where it was held that subsequent unchastity did not deprive a widow of a 
mere starving maintenance awarded by decree, post, § 414. See too Roma Nath 
v. Rajonimont, 17 Cal, 674. 

(k) 2 W. MacN. 113,118; W.& B. 284; per Norman, J., Khetramani vy. Kashi« 
math, 2B. L. BR. (A. O.d.) 15; 8. 0. 10 Suth, (F. B.) 98; Cooppummal v. Rook- 
many, Mad. Dec. of 1855, 288. Per curiam, Savitribai y. Luwimibat, 2 Bom. 897, 
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Misbehaviour, or ex-communication from caste on the 
ground of misbehaviour, does not of itself disentitle the 
offender to mamtenance (7m). 


§ 409. There is some difference of opinion as to whether 
the right of maintenance is an absolute obligation, which 
attaches itself upon certain persons by virtue of their rela- 
tionship to the destitute individual, or whether it 1s merely 
a claim upon the property of those who hold it, by virtue of 
their possession of the property. It is stated in a text 
ascribed to Manu, that “ A iother and a futher in their old 
age, a virtuous wife, and an infant son, must be maintained, 
even though dving an hundred times that which ought 
not to be done” (nz). So the Mitakshara lays down that 
“Where there may be uo property but what has been self- 
acquired, the only persons whose maintenance out of such 
property is imperative are aged parents, wife, and minor 
children” (0). The Smriti Chandrika also expressly states 
that the obligation to maintain widows 1s dependent on 
taking the property of the deceased (p). This rule is 
followed in Madras, where suits for maintenance have been 
dismissed when brought by a widow against her brothers- 
in- law, or her father-in-law, who held no ancestral property, 
or where the only property out of which maintenance could 
be given was a salary (q). Sv,it has been held in Bengal that 
the widow of a separated brother 1s not entitled to be main- 
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. (nt) Putanvitil Seyan v. Putanwitel Ragavan, 4 Mad. 171; R. v. Marimuttu, 


id, 243. 

(n) 3 Dig. 406. The last cluuse is cited in another chapter as menuing that 
these relations must be maintained even by crime. See per curtam, Savttribai 
v. Lusimibat, 2 Bom. 597. 

(0) Mitaksbara on Subtraction of Gift, cited Stra, Man. § 209; Subbarayana 
v. Subbakka, 8 Mad. 236. A step son is nut bound tu support, his step-mother 
usless he bas family property. Bar Daya v. Natha Govindlal, 9 Bom. 279; 
Kedar Nath v. Hemangiut, 13 Cal. 336. 

(p) Smriti Chandrika, xi. 1, § 34. ‘“‘In order to maintain the widow, the 
elder brother or any of the others ubove mentioned must have taken the pro- 
perty he deceased ; it duty of ee i widow being dependent ou 
taking the property.”’ ig immaterial whether the property is mov : 
Kamini Dassee v. Chandra Pode, 17 Cal. 873, hcl able Or teat 

(q) Vudda v. Venkummah, Mad. Dec. of 1868, 225 ; Comurasawmy v. Sellum- 
maul, Mad. Dec. of 1859, 5; Virabadrachari v. Kuppammal, 1b, 265 ; Bralina- 
varapu v. Venkamma, tb. 272; Ammakannu v. Appu, 11 Mud. 191. See Viea- 
latchy v. Annasami, 5 Mud. H. C. 180, where the point had been left undecided, 
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tained by the family of her father-in-law, and the same 
opinion was given by the Bombay High Court, in a case 
where a deserted wife claimed maintenance from her 
husband’s brothers. Theirhability wasstated to depend upon 
their having in their hands any of her husband’s property (r). 
In a case under the Mitakshara law in Bengal, Kemp, J., 
said, “ The question to be decided is, whether the father 
and son were joint in estate, and whether any joint estate 
was left which was burthened with the payment of proper 
maintenance to the plaintiff, the defendant’s daughter- 
in-law” (s). The question was recently examined with great 
fulness and care by the Courts of the North-West Provinces 
and of Bengal. In the former the widow of a deceased mem- 
ber of a joint family claimed maintenance from her father- 
in-law and brothers-in-law. There was admittedly joint 
ancestral property, but it was contended that the widow 
could only be maintained out of her husband’s property, 
and that he left none, his interest in it passing to his copar- 
ceners. The Court affirmed her claim. They rested it on 
the ground that the share which her husband had in the 
property had passed to the defendants, that she could not 
be in a worse position than the wife of a disqualified heir, 
who would be admittedly entitled to maintenance; that she 
might be looked upon as one who, though interested in the 
property, was disqualified from inheriting it by sex; and 
that where her husband had an interest in property, out of 
which she would be maintained during his life, the obligation 
to maintain her out of that property continued after his death, 
whether it passed by inheritance or by survivorship (t), 
It will be observed that it was assumed that there would 
have been no such obligation if there had been no joint 
property, or if it had not passed into the hands of the 
defendants, and the judgments relied much on the passage 
in the Smriti Chandrika (xi. 1, § 34), in which this rule is 
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(r) Kumulmoney v. Bodanaratn, 2 W. MacN. 119; Ra ee ae 
Bom. H.C. 288 N. 119; Ramabai vs Trimbal 


(8) Hema Kooeree v. Ajoodhya, 24 BSuth. 474, - 
{t) Lalti Kuar Ve Ganga, 7 WW, P, 261, ‘ 
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laid down. The principle that a widow of a son has no 
legal claim for maintenance against the separate or self- 
aoquired property of her father-in-law was affirmed by a 
Full Bench of the Allahabad High Court. They held, 
however, that the father-in-law was under a moral obli- 
gation to provide for the widow ont of this property, and 
that when, upon his death, the property devolved upon his 
other sons they came under a legal obligation to carry out 
this moral obligation, and could be compelled to do so (u). 


§ 410. The Bengal decision was given on appeal from a Not entitled to 
‘ . | : independent 
judgment of a Full Bench under the following circum- qjowanee, 
stances (v): The plaintiff was the widow of the defendant’s 
son, ‘There was no joint family proporty, and the son left 
no property of his own. The only property possessed by 
the father-in-law was a monthly pension. After her hus- 
band’s death, the widow went to reside in hor own father’s 
house. This suit was brought by her to have a fixed money 
payment made tc her. Tt was admitted that the defendant 
was willing to support her in his own house, and that she 
had not been driven from his house by any ill-treatment. It 
was held by eleven ont of thirteen Judges (dixs. Loch and 
Kemp, JJ.) that her clainn could not be supported. For the 
purpose of this ruling, however, it was not necessary to 
decide whether the father-in-law was under an obligation 
to give his daughter-in-law lodging, food and raiment. It 
was only necessary to decide that where she practically 
refused to accept these, she was not entitled to a fixed 
monthly allowance. It was admitted by all the Judges where no 
that where a person tovok property, cither by inheritance propery 
or survivorship, he would be legally bound to maintain 
those whose maintenance was a charge upon it in the hands 
of the last holder. But where there was no such property, 
Peacock, C. J., Macpherson, Bayley, Glover, JJ., were of Whether main. 


opinion that there was no legal obligation whatever to ane deceea 
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maintain the daughter at law, and that the precepts which 
seemed to enjoin upon relations the duty of maintaining the 
widows of deceased members were of merely moral obli- 
gation. On the other hand, several of the other Judges 
stated that they offered no opinion as to the right of a 
dependent widow to receive necessary subsistence in the 
house of the head of the family. If he allowed her to 
continue in his house as a member of the family, and if she 
were an infant, or otherwise unable to maintain herself, it 
was intimated by Norman, J., that such a state of things 
would carry with it a legal obligation on the part of the 
father-in-law, who had taken upon himself the care of her 
person, and the charge of entertaining her as a member of 
his family, and on whose protection she was dependent, to 
provide her with food and the actual necessaries of life. 
But the Civil Courts would have no jurisdiction to interfere 
with his discretion in determining the manner in which this 
obligation should be discharged (wu). 


§ 411. In Bombay, it was formerly laid down that where 
a widow of one of the near members of the family, such as 
a father, son, or brother, is actually destitute, she has a 
legal mght to be maintained by the other members, even 
though they were separated from her late husband, and 
possess no assets upon which he or she ever had a claim (). 
These cases were, however, examined and over-ruled in a 
later decision, in which a widow, who was living apart from 
her husband’s family, sued his paternal uncle, the nearest 
surviving male relation of her husband, for a money allow- 
ance as maintenance. The Court, after an exhaustive review 
of the whole law upon the subject, held that the suit must 
fail for two reasons, either of which would be fatal to her 
claim; first, that the defendant was separated in estate 
from the plaintiff’s husband at the time of his death; and 


(w) 2B. L. RB. (A, C.J.) p. 48 Ee a tenes p. 

(w) Baee v. Lukmeedass, 1 Bom. H. C. ; Cha ndrabhapaba v. Kashinath, 
2 Bom. H. 0.841; Timmappa v. Lester diay 5 Bom, H. C.(A, C.J. -)180; 
Udaram vy. Sonkabos, 10 Bom. H. C, 488. 
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secondly, that at the institution of the suit there was not in 
the possession, or snbject to the disposition, of the defend- 
ant, any ancestral estate, or estate of the plaintiff’s hus- 
band, or of his father (y). 


§ 412. The obligation to maintain a son appears to be 
limited to the case of his being an infant (z), in which case 
the law of every nation imposes an obligation upon the 
parent to maintain him, or of his being a co-sharer in the 
property of which his father is the manager. The mere 
relationship of father and son imposes no such obligation, 
where the son has reached an age at which he can support 
himself. Whether the case might be different if a perma. 
ment incapacity to support himself were made out 1s not 
clear. A temporary incapacity would certainly entail no 
such duty (a). Where, however, the whole of the family 
property is impartible, and subject to the law of primogent- 
ture, an adult son is entitled to maintenance, since this is 
the only mode in which he can obtain any benefit from the 
ancestral estate (b). 


§ 413. The maintenance of a wife by her husband is, of 
course, a matter of personal obligation, arising from the 
very existence of the relation, and independent of the pos- 
session of any property (c). And this obligation attaches 
from the moment of marriage. Where the wife is imma- 
ture it 1s the custom that she should reside with her parents, 
and they maintain her as a matter of affection, but not of 
obligation. If from iabilty, unwillingness, or any other 
cause, they choose to demand her maintenance from her 
husband, he is bound tu pay it (d). And, conversely, her 
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(y) Savitribat vy, Luxzimibai, 2 Bom 573; Apay v. Gangabai, , 689; Kalu 
¥: Rashibas, 7 Bom. 127; Bai Kanku v. Bai Jadar, 8 Bom. 15; Adibai v. Cure 
sandas, 11 Bom. 199. 

(zs) Ante, § 409. Amma Kannu v, Appu, 11 Mad, 91. 

(a) Premchand v. Hulaschand, 4 B. L. R. Appx. 23; 8.C. 12 Suth. 494, So 
as to grandson, Mon Mohinee v. Baluck,8& B. L. R. 22; 8. C. 15 Bath. 498; or 
adult illegitimate aun, Nilmoney v. Baneshur, 4 Cal. 91. 

(b) Himmat v. Ganpat, \2 Bom. H.C. 94; Ramchandra v. Sakharam, 2 Bom. 
vet eA 


ic} Ante. (a2) Ramien v, Condummal. Mad. Dec. of 1858. 154. 
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husband is alone liable. No other member of the family, 
whether joint or separate, can properly be made a party 
to the suit, unless, perhaps, in cases where he has abandoned 
her, and his property is in the possession of some other re- 
lation. (e). 


§ 414. As soon as the wife is mature, her home 1s neces- 
sarily in her husband’s house (f). He is bound to main- 
tain her in it while she is willing to reside with him, and to 
perform hor duties. If she quits him of her own accord, 
either without cause, or on account of such ordinary quarrels 
as are incidental to married ]ife in general, she can set up 
no claim toa separate maintenance (yg). Nothing will justify 
her in leaving her home except such violence as renders it 
unsafe for her to continue there, or such continued il-usage 
as would be termed cruelty in an English matrimonial 
Court (hk). For instance, where a Hindu husband kept a 
Mahomedan woman, the Court considered that this was such 
conduct as rendered it: impossible for the wife to live with 
him any longer, consistently with her self-respect and reli- 
gious feclings (2). But T donbt whether the same rule 
would be applied to the mere keeping of a concubme, which 
isa matter of familiar usage among Hindus, especially of the 
higher ranks (4), And the circumstance of a man’s taking 
another wife, even without any of the reasons which are 
stated as justifying such a course (/), does not entitle a 
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(e) Iyagaree v. Sushamma, Mad. Dec. of 1856, 22; Rangaiyan v. Kaliyan, 
Mad. Dec. of 1860, 86; Gudimella vy. Venkanma, Mad. Dec. of 186),12; Ra- 
mabat v, Trimbak, 9 Bom, H. C. 283. 

(f) See the whole subject discussed in Dadaji v Rukmabai, 9 Bom. 529, rever. 
aed 10 Bom. 301, where a wife of miture years, whose marriuge had never been 
consummated, refused to take up her residence with her husband, aud it was 
held that a anit would lie to compel her to do so. 

(g) 2 W. MacNN. 109; Kul/yvanessuree v. Dwarkanath, 6 Suth. 116; 8.0 2 
Wym. 123; Sidlingapa v. Sidava, 2 Bon. 634. 

(h) Pudmanabiah vy. Moonemmah, Mad. Dee of 1857, 188; Veiayah v. Anja- 
lummaul, Mad. Dec. of 18538, 223; Matangini v. Jogendrn, 19 Cal. 84. 

(t) Lalla Gobind v. Dowlut, 6 B. L R. Appx. 85; §.C.14 Suth. 451. Asto 
cases where either pane becomes a convert and is therefore repudiated by the 
other, see Act XXI of 1866, (Native Converts Marringe Dissolution). 

(k) Yajnavalkya says (V. May., xx. § 2), ‘‘ Let the bidding of their hugbands 
be performed by wives; this is the chief duty of a woman. Even if he be 
vecused of deadly sin, yet let her wait until he be purified from it.”’ 

(1) See as to these, Manu, ix. § 77-82. 
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wife to leave her home, so long as her husband is willing to 
keep her there (mm). For such a step on his part is one of 
the incidents of Hindu married life. Of course, a wife who 
leaves her home for purposes of adultery cannot claim to 
be maintained out of it, nur to be taken back (1). Whether 
an unchaste wife can be turned out of doors by her hus- 
band without any provision whatever seems unsettled. Its 
stated yenerally that an unchaste woman may be turned out 
of doors without any maintenance (v). But the passages 
upon which this dicta rests refer to the maintenance either 
of the wives of disqualified heirs, or of the widows of 
deceased coparceners (p). Vasishtha treats even adultery 
on the part of a wife us an expiable offence, and states the 
particular penances by which she ts rendered pure again. 
He adds, “ But these four wives must be abandoned, one 
who yields herself to her husband’s pul or guru, and 
especially one who attempts the life of her lord, or who 
commits adultery with wa man of a degraded caste.’ In 
another passage he says, “A wife though tainted by sin, 
whether she be quarrelsuine, or have left the house, or have 
suffered criminal force, or have fallen into the hands of 
thieves, must not be abandoned; to forsake her is not 
prescribed by the sacred law.” “Those versed in the sacred 
law state that there are three acts only which make women 
outcastes, the murder of the husband, slaying a learned 
Brahman, and the destruction of the fruit of their womb” (q). 
It appears pretty certain that no one except her husband, 
or perhayis her son, is bound to keep an unchaste woman 
alive. But there are contradictory opimions as to whether 
her husband is not Hable to furnish her with a bare subsist- 
ence. The obligation, if it exists, is dependent on the 
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(m) Manu, ix. §83, Virasvami v. Appasoani, 1 Mad. H.C. 875; Rajah Row 
Boochee v. Pencatu Neeladry, 1 Mud. Dec. 866. 

(mn) 2W. MacN. 109; [ata v. Narayanan, 1 Mad. H.C, 372. 

(0) V. May., iv. 11, § 12: Smriti C haudrika, v. § 43 

(p) See Nurada, xiii. § 25, 26 $; Mitakehura, ii. 2, § 7; Viramit., p. 174; Duyn 
Bhaga, xi. 1, § 48, and per P.C, Moniram vy. Kerry Kolituny, 7 1. A . iBL; 
C.5 Cal, 776. 

(q) Vasishtha, xxi. 7—10; xxviii. 2—7. 
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woman abandoning her course of vice (r). Where a decree 
has been given awarding a bare maintenance to a woman, 
it has been held that she does not forfeit it by subsequent 
unchastity. Though it might be different if the maintenance 
awarded were on the full scale (x). This ruling was dis- 
sented from in a later case where a widow was declared 
not entitled even to a starving maintenance on account of 
her incontinence. There, however, the property out of 
which she claimed to be maintained had been bequeathed 
by her father-in-law to her mother-in-law, by whom the 
action was brought to recover it, and the Court intimated 
that possibly her husband or her son would be bound to 
keep her from absolute destitution (¢). ‘This decision was 
again followed in a case very similar to that of Honamma 
v. Timannabhat, the widow having obtained a decree for 
maintenance before her misconduct. The Court held that 
her subsequent unchastity might be used either as a defence 
to an action by her to enforce the decree, or as a ground 
for setting it aside. ‘hey relied on the text of Narada 
referred to in the Daya Bhaga (XI. 1, § 48) :—“ Let them 
(the husband’s relations) allow a maintenance to his women 
for life, provided they keep unsulhied the bed of their lord i 
but if they behave otherwise, the brother may resume that 
allowance.” ‘This text is pointed out by the Privy Council 
in Moniram v. Kerry Kolitany (u), as clearly showing that 
the right was one liable to resumption or forfeiture as 
distinguished from the case of a widow’s estate by suc- 
cession (v). 


When a wite leaves her husband’s home by his consent, he 
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(r) Bussunt vy. Awmmul, 7 8. D. 144 (168); | Stra. H.L. 172; 2 Stra. H. L. 
89, 809; Stra. Man. § 206; Muthammal vy. Kamukshy Ammal, 2 Mad. H.C. 
837. And consider remarks of H. Ct. Lakshman v. Kamchandra, 1 Bum. 560. 
See texts, 2 Dig. 422—425; Narada, xii. § 91; Yajoavalkya, i.§ 70; Viramit., 
p. 158; per curtam, 17 Cul. p. 679. 

(s) Honamma vy, Timannabhat, 1 Bom. 559. But see per curiam, Sinthayee 
v. Thanakapudayen, 4 Mad. H. G. 183. 

(t) Valu v. Gunga, 7 Bom. 84. (uv) 71. A. p. 161. 

_ (0) Vishnu Shambhog v, Manjamma, 9 Bom. 108. ‘The rule applies a fortion 
: nes a of a concubine of a deceased coparcener. Yashvantrav v. Kashibat, 
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is, of course, bound to receive her again when she is desirous 
to return, and if he refuses to do so, she will be entitled to 
maintenance just as if he had turned her out (2). 


A wife who 1s unlawfully excluded from her own home, or 
refused proper maintenance in it, has the same right to 
pledge her husband's credit, as a wife in England. But the 
onus lies heavily on those who deal with her to establish 
that she is in such a position (x). 


§ 415. The same reasons which require a wife to remain 
under her husband’s roof du net apply where she has become 
a widow. No doubt the family house of her husband’s 
relations is a proper, but not necessarily the most proper, 
place for her continued residence (y). Where she is young, 
and is surrounded by young men, it may even be more 
prudent and decorous for her to return to her father’s care, 
and it may, under many circuinstances, be not only a safer 
buta happier home. At all events it is now settled by deci* 
sions of the lughest tribunal that “all that is required of her 
is, that she is not to leave her husband’s house for impro- 
per or uuchaste purposes, and she is entitled to retain her 
inaintenance, unless she is guilty of unchastity, or other 
disreputable practices, after she leaves that residence” (z). 
It does not, however, follow, that the right to choose a 
separate residence and a mouey maintenance rests abso- 
lutely with the widow, merely for her own pleasure. The 
Bombay High Cvuurt, after a review of all the previous 
decisions, appears to be of opinion that the Courts have a 
discretion, “ which should be exercised so as not to throw 
upon the deceased husband’s family a needless or opprese 
sive burden at the caprice of the widow or her family.” 
They cited with approval, as containing the true principle 
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(w) Nitye v. Soondaree, 9 Suth. 475. 

(ec) Viraseumi v. Appusrumi, 1 Mad. H.C. 876. (y) 2 Dig. 450. 

(x) Pirthee Singh v. Rant Rajkooer, 12 B. L. B. (P.C.) 288; 8. C. 20 Suth, 
31, where moet of the previous cases are cited; Visalatchi v. Annasamy, 5 
ee an C. poe corrdehars : ees 8 Bom. sic tor bara from Hango 

inayak v. Yamunabat, om. 44; per curiam, 6 Mad. p. 8; Gohkibat ¥, 
Lakhmidas, 14 Bom, 490. lnc ; 
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of law, the statement by Colebrooke (2 Stra. H. L. 401) 
“She does not lose her right of maintenance by visiting 
her own relations; but a widow 1s not entirely her own mis- 
tress, being subject to the control of her husband’s family, 
who might require her to return to live in her husband’s 
house” (a). If the husband chose by his will to make it a 
condition, that his widow should reside in his family house, 
such a direction would be binding, aud the continuance of 
her maintenance would depend upon her obedience (b). A 
widow cannot insist on residing in any particular house, 
If she elects to live with her husband’s family, she must 
accept such arrangeinents for her residence as they make for 
her (c). In Madras it has been laid down that a widow 
who, without any special cause, elects to live away from her 
husband’s relations, isnot entitled to as liberal an allow- 
ance as she would be if, from any fault of theirs, she was 
unable to live with them (d). But I imagine that her elec- 
tion to live apart from them cannot be visited with any- 
thing in the way of a penalty, or forfeiture of her proper 
rights (v). Under Bengal Law, where a partition takes 
place between the sons and stepsons of «a widowed mother, 
her claim for maintenance attaches upon the share of her 
own sons, not upon the whole estate, So long as the estate 
is undivided the maintenance of all the mothers is a charge 
upon the whole estate (/). 


§ 416. A female heir is under exactly the same obliga- 
tions to maintain dependent members of the family as a 
male heir would have been under by virtue of succeeding 
to the same estate (yg). The obligation extends even to the 
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(a) Rango Vinayak v. Yamunabat, 3 Bom. 44; Ramchandra y. Saqunabui, 
4 Bom, 261. 

(b) Bamasunderi vy Puddononee, &. D, of 1859, 457; Cunjhunnee v. Gopee, 
F. MacN. 62; per curtam, Pirthee Singh v. Rani Kajkooer, 12 B, L. R. 237; 
S.C. 20 Suth. Jl. Afuljs Baishanker v. Bas Ujam, 13 Bom. 218; Girianna v. 
Honamma, 15 Bom. 286. 

(c) Afohun Geer v. Alt. Tota, 4N.-W. P. 168. 

(d)} Anantautya v. Savitramma, Mad. Dec. of 1861, 59. 

(#) See cases cited, note (s) ; Nittokissoree v. Jogender, 51. A. 55. 

" Hemangint Dasi v. Kedarnath, 16 1, A. 115; 5. C. 16 Cal. 788, 

p) Gunga v. Jeeves, 1 Bor. 384 (426); 8 Dig. 460. 
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King when he takes the estate by escheat, or by forfeiture (A), 
And where the claim to maintenance is based upon the 
possession of family property, it equally exists though the 
property is impartible, as being in the nature of a Raj, or a 
Zemindary in Southern India (/), In Bombay it has been 
held that where a member of an ordinary undivided Hindu 
family is ina position to sue for ashare of the property, 
he cannot sue for maintenance (k). But it is difficult to see 
why a coparcener, who is willing to continue as a member 
of an undivided family, should be driven ont of it by what 
must be wrongful conduct on the part of the manager, im 
refusing him his proper support out of the family funds. 
Such suits are, of course, very rare, as maintenance would 
never be refused to a coparcener unless his right as such 
was denied, in which case he would naturally test his right 
by suing for a partition. 


§ 417. In cases where a man forsakes his wife without 
any fault on her part, it is said that he is bound to give her 
one-third of his property, provided that would be sufficient 
for her maintenance (/). In other cases no rule is, or can 
be, laid down as to the amount which ought to be awarded. 
In any particular instance the first question would be, what 
would be the fair wants of a person in the position and rank 
of life of the claimant? The wealth of the family would be 
a proper element in determining this question. A member 
of a famly who had been brought up in affluence would 
naturally have more numerous and more expensive wants 
than one who had been brought up in poverty. The extent 
of the property would be material mm deciding whether these 
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(hk) Narada, xiii. § 52; Golab Koonwur v. Collector of Benares, 4 M.I.A. 
246; 8.0.7 Suth. (P.O) 47. 

(t) Muttusawmy v, Vencatamcara, 12M. 1. A. 203; 8. C.28-1L. R. (P.C.) 
18; 8. C. db Suth. (P.C.)6; Watchekaleyana v. Kachivijaya, 1b. 495; 8. C. 9 
BLL. R. (P. 0.) 72; 8.0. 11 Suth. (P. C.) 33; ante, § 412. In the case of the 
Pachete Raj the Court beld that there was no law, or custom, which entitled 
any one but # son or daughter of the decessed Rajnh to receive maintenance, 
Nilmony Singh v. Hingoo, 5 Cal. 256. 

(k) Himmat Sing v. Ganpat Sing, 12 Bom. FH. ©, 96, note. 

(i) V. May. eg, 1; Huree Bhaee vy. Nathoo, 1 Bor. 68 {69}; Ramabai y. 
Trimbak, 9 Bom. H OC. 283. 
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wanta could be provided for, consistently with justice to the 
other members (m). The extent of the property is not, 
however, a criterion of the sufficiency of the mamtenance, 
in the sense that any ratio had existed between one and the 
other. Otherwise, as the Judicial Committee remarked (7), 
“son not provided for might compe! a frugal father, who 
had acquired large means by his own exertions, to allow a 
larger maintenance than he himself was satisfied to live 
upon, and than children living as part of his family must be 
content with.” Every case must be determined upon its own 
peculiar facts. As regards widows, since they are only 
entitled to be maintained by persons who hold assets over 
which their deceased hushands had a claim, (§ 409—41]1) 
the High Court of Bombay has rnled that it follows as a 
corollary, “that the widow is not, at the utmost, entitled to 
a larger portion of the annual produce of the family pro- 
perty than the annual proceeds of the share to which her 
husband would have been entitled on partition were he now 
living” («). 


In calculating the amount of maintenance to be award- 
ed to a female, her own sfridhana is not be taken into 
account, if it is of an unproductive character, such as clothes 
and jewels. For she hax a right to retain these, and also to 
be supported, if necessary, by her husband’s family. But 
if her property produces an income, this is to be taken into 
consideration. For her right is to be maintained, and, so far 
as she is already maintained out of her own property, that 
right is satisfied (p). And it would seem that a member of 
the family, who has once received a sufficient allotment for 
maintenance, and who has dissipated it, cannot bring a suit 
either for a money allowance, or for subsistence out of the 
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(m) Batsni v. Rup Singh, 12 All. 558. 
(n) Tagore v. Tagore, 9 B. L. R. p. 413; 8. C. 18 Suth. 359; Bhuqwan v. 
Bindoo, 6 Suth. 286; Nittokissoree v. Jogendro, 6 I. A. 55. 
(0) Madhavrav v. Gangabai, 2 Bom. 639; Adibaiv. Cursandas, 11 Bom. 199. 
(p) 1 Stra. H. 1.171; 2 Stra. H. L. 307; Shib Dayee v. Doorga Pershad, 
4N.-W. P. 68; Chandrabhagabai v. Kashinath, 2 Bom. H. 0.841; percuriam, 
Savitribat v. Lucimibat, 2 Bom. at p. 584. A mere right of action to recover 


property undera will is not a legitimate ground for reducing maintenance. 
Gokebat v. Lakhkmidas, 14 Bom. 490, ai _ : 
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family property (9). On the other hand, an allowance fixed 
in reference to a particular state of the family property may 
be diminished by order of the Court if the assets are after- 
wards reduced (r), provided the reduction has not arisen 
from the voluntary act of the person hable for mainten- 
ance (¢). And on the same principle, no doubt, the allow- 
ance might be raised, if the property increased. 


Arrears of maintenance used to be refused by the Madras 
Sudder Court. But this view has now been over-ruled, and 
it is settled that such arrears may be awarded, at all events 
from the date of demand (f). Such an award is, however 
at the discretion of the Court, and arrears may properly be 
refused where a widow has chosen to live apart from her 
husband’s relations without any sufficient cause, and has then 
sued not only for a declaration of her mght to future 
maintenance, but for a lump sum as arrears for the period 
during which she resided with her own family (uw). The 
Bombay High Court has lately ruled that, even without a 
precedent demand, a widow may recover arrears of mainten- 
ance for any period, subject to the operation of the law of 
hmitation. That is to say, that a demand and refusal may 
limit her right to arrears, but is not required to create it (v). 


§ 418. Another question is, whether the claim for main- 
tenance is merely a hability which ought, in the first place, 
to be satisfied out of the family property, or whether it is 
an actual charge upon that property, which binds it in the 
hands of the holders of the property ? 
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(g) Savitribai v. Luximibai, 2 Boin. 5738. 

(r) Rukabdai v. Gandabar, 1 All. 594. 

(8) Vijaya vy, Sripatht, 8 Mud. 94. 

(t) Venkopadhyaya v. Karari, 2 Mad. H. C. 86; Sakwarbai v. Bhavanjee, 
1 Bom. H.C. 14; Abalady v. Mt. Likhymones, 2 Wym. 49; Pirthea Singh v. 
Ranee Raj Kover, 2. N..W. P.170; affirmed, 12 B. L. R. (P. ©.) 288; B.C. 20 
“re ee v. Kheytra Mohan, V Darp. 384; Narbadabaiv. Mahader, 
§ Bom. 99. 

(u) Rango Vinavak v. Yamunabat, 3 Bom. 44. 

(e) Jiot v Ramji, 8 Bom. 207. See aa to the effect of limitation upon a 
decree awarding maintenance, Lakshmibat v. Bapuji, 12 Bom. 65. A merely 
declaratory decree for maintenance caunot be anforced, Venkanna v. Aitamma, 
14 Mad. 188. Otherwise where the decree fically awards fature maintenance. 
Ashutosh Bannerjee v. Lukhimoni, 19 Cal. 189. 
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There are several texts which prohibit the gift of property 
to such an extent as to deprive a man’s family of the means 
of subsistence. Vrihaspati says (w), “A man may give 
what remains after the food and clothing of his family; the 
giver of more (who leaves his family naked and unfed) may 
taste honey at first, but shall afterwards find it poison. If 
what is acquired by marriage, what has descended from an 
ancestor, or what has been gained by valor, be given with 
the assent of the wife, or the co-heirs, or of the King, the 
gift is valid.” “ Katyayana declares what may and may 
not be given. Except his whole estate and his dwelling- 
house, what remains after the food and clothing of his 
family a man may give away, whatever it be (whether fixed 
or movable) ; otherwise it may not be given” (a). Vyasa 
says (y), “They who are born and they who are yet unbe- 
gotten, and they who are actnally in the womb, all require 
the means of support, and the dissipation of their heredi- 
tary maintenance is censured.” So a passage ascribed to 
Manu (z) declares, “The support of persons who should 
be maintained is the approved means of attaming heaven. 
But hell is the man’s portion if they suffer. Therefore let 
a master of a family carefully maintain them.” This Jimuta 
Vahana explains by saying, “The prohibition 1s not against 


a donation or other transfer of a small part not in compati- 


ble with the support of the family.” 


Upon these passages, however, it is to be observed: Furst, 
that they all refer to cases of gift or dissipation, where no 
consideration exists for the transfer. The same prohibition 
would not apply to a sale, either for a family necessity, or 
for value, where the purchase-money would take the place 
of that which was disposed of. Secondly, the penalties sug- 
gested seem to be rather of a religious nature, punishing 
the act, than of a civil nature, invalidating it. Thirdly, 
the very authors who cite these texts treat them as merely 
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{w) 2 Dig. 18). (w) 2 Dig. 183; 8 Dig. 581. (y) Daya Bhaga, i. § 45. 
(s) Daya Bhaga, ii. § 23, 24, not to be fonad in the Institutes. 5 
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moral prohibitions, and Jagannatha points out, acutely 
enough, as to one text, that the gift cannot be invalid, if 
the immediate result of it is to taste as honey in the mouth 
of the donor (a). 


§ 419. The question has arisen frequently for decision 
within the last few years, though it can hardly be said that 
every point that can be suggested has been sect at rest. 
It seems to be now settled that the claim even of a widow 
for maintenance is not such a lien upon the estate as binds 
it in the hands of a bond fide purchaser for value without 
notice of the claim (/). As Phear, J., said (c), “ When the 
property passes into the hands of a bond fide purchaser 
without notice, it cannot be affected by any thing short of 
an existing proprietary right; it cannot be subject to that 
which is not already a specific charge, or which does not 
contain all the clements necessary to its ripening into a 
specific charge. And obviously, the consideration received 
by the heir for the sale of the deceased’s property will, so 
far as the widow’s right of recourse to it is concerned, take 
the place of the property sold.” It was also pointed out 
by the Bombay High Court (d) that the texts which are 
relied on as making the maintenance a charge upon the 
inheritance are exactly similar to those which charge it 
with the payment of debts, the expenses of marriage and 
funeral ceremomes, and the charges of initiation of younger 
members. But these charges would admittedly not be pay- 
able by a purchaser for value, whether with or without 
notice of their existence. They also pointed out that such 
a doctrine would equally invalidate a sale made by the 
husband himself, as a wife’s maintenance is even a stronger 
obligation than that of maintaining a widow. In fact the 
Madras Sudder Court did carry out the principle to that 
full extent, by holding that a sale of property made by a 
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(a) 2 Dig. 132; Daya Bhaga, ii. § 28. 

(b) Bhagabati v. Kanatlal, 8 B. L. RK. 226; 8.0.17 Suth. 433 note; Adhi- 
ranee v. Shona Malee, 1 Cal. 865; Lakshman v. Sarasvatebai, 12 Bom. BH. 0, 
69; Lakshman v. Satyabhamabat, 2 Bom. 494. 

(c) 6 B. L. BR. 229. (4) 12 Bom, H.C. p. 77. 
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husband was invalid, where nothing was left for the main- 
tenance of his wife (e.) 


§ 420. Supposing this to be established, it would follow 
that the purchaser must have notice, not merely of the exist- 
ence of a right to maiutenance—that is, of the existence 
of persons who did or might require to be maintained—but 
of the existence of a charge actually created and binding 
the estate. Otherwise, it is evident that an estate never 
could be purchased as long as there was any person living 
whose maintenance was, or might become, a charge upon 
the property. A decree actually settling the amount of 
maintenance, and making it a lien upon the property, would, 
of course, be a valid charge; but not, apparently, a merely 
personal decree against the holder of the property (f). So, 
if the property was bequeathed by will, and the widow’s 
maintenance was fixed and charged upon the estate by the 
same will (g); or, if by an agreement between the widow 
and the holder of the estate, her maintenance was settled 
and made payable out of the estate (h), a purchaser taking 
with notice of the charge would be bound to satisfy it. 
And the charge, where it exists, is a charge upon every 
part of the property, and may be made the ground of a suit 
against any one who holds any part of it (1). In & case 
already quoted, Phear, J., seemed to think that notice of a 
widow having set up a claim for maintenance against the 
heir would be suflicient (4). But if nothing binds the 
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(e) Lachchanna v. Bapanamma, Mad. Dec. of 1860, 230. 

(f) Per West, J., Lakshman v. Satyabhamabat, 2 Bom. p. 524; Adhiranee v. 
Shona Aalee, \ Cul. 865; Saminatha v. Rangathammal, 12 Mad. 285. Nor would 
a decree uguinst a member of a joint family in her individual capacity bind the 
joiut family property as against its representutive, or other members, not parties 
tothe suit. AIfuttia v. Virammal, 10 Mad. 283, 

(9) Prosonno v. Barbosa, 6 Suth. 258. 

(hk) Heera Lali v. Jit. Kousillah, 2 Agra, 42. See this case explained, 13 
Bom. H.C, 75; Abadi v. Asa, 2 All. 162. 

(t) Ramchandra v, Savitribat, 4 Bom. H.C. (A. C.J.) 78. See it explained, 
Nistarini v. Makhanlal, 9 B. L. R. 27; 8.0. 17 Suth. 482; 12 Bom. H.C. 78. 
If the holder of part of the property pays the whole maintenance, his remedy is 
by a suit for contribution, 4 Bom. H.C. (A. C. d.) 78. 

(k) 8B. L. RB. p. 220; 8. C. 17 Suth. 488, note; West, J., sa We shouid 
rather substitute ‘natice of the existence of g claim likely to be unjustly im- 
paired by the proposed trausaction.’’’ 3 Bom. pv. 517. 
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estate except a charge, actually created, it is difficult to see 
how a purchaser could be affected by notice that a widow 
had a claim which had not matured into a lien, And 
in @ later case Couch, U. J., said, “ Whatever may be the 
rights of the younger members of a family, where the estate 
is inherited by the eldest member, until the maintenance has 
become a specific charge upon the property, which it might 
be by a decree of a Court making provision for the payment 
of the maintenance, and declaring that a part of the property 
should be a sccurity for it, or by a contract between the 
parties charging the property with a certain sum for main- 
tenance, we do not see how it can be a charge upon the 
estate in the hands of a bond fide purchaser for consider- 
ation” (/). Even express notice at an exccution sale under 
the decree that a widow had # claim for maintenance upon 
the estate, has been held not to affect the rights of the 
purchaser (m). Ina case in which the Crown had confis- 
cated property out of which a widow was being maintained, 
it does not appear that any charge in the above sense had 
ever been created. But the decree affirming the mainten- 
ance aguinst the Crown was submitted to without opposi- 
tion (1). 


§ 421. The whole of this subject was lately examined by 
West, J.,in Bombay, in a judgment which collects all the 
authorities bearing upon the matter. He points out that 
mere notice of a claim for maintenance, which contains all the 
elements necessary for its mpening into a specific charge, 
cannot be sufficient to bind a purchaser, because in the case 


of a widow under Mitakshara law her claim would always 
contain such elements. Nor could the rights of the pur- 


chaser depend solely upun the question, whether after the 
sale there was enough property left in the hands of the heir 
to satisfy her claim? What was honestly purchased was 
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(1) Juggernath v. voller 20 Suth. 126. See Goluck v. Ohilla, 25 Buth, 
100 ; cee Lal v. Banna, 4 AH. 296. 
tm) a Koer v. Natha Baksh, 11 Cal. 102, 
» Bebah Koonwar vy. Collector of Benares, 4M. 1, A. 246; 8, ©. 7 Suth, 
(P 60) 47. See Adhiranes v. Shona Malee, 1 Cal. 878. 
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free from her claim for ever, and no new right could spring 
up in the widow by virtue of any subsequent exhaustion of 
the family funds. His view, apparently, is, that the ques- 
tion will always be, first, was the vendor acting in fraud of 
the widow’s claim to maintenance ; secondly, was the pur- 
chaser acting with notice, not merely of her claim, but of 
the fraud which was being practised upon her claim? He 
says “If the heir sought to defraud her, he could not by any 
device in the way of parting with the estate, or changing 
its form, get rid of the hability which had come to him along 
with the advantage derived from his survivorship; and the 
purchaser—taking from him with reason to suppose that the 
transaction was one originating not in an honest desire to 
pay off debts, or satisfy claims for which the estate was 
justly liable, and which it could not otherwise well meet, but 
in a desire to shuffle off a moral and legal liability,—wonuld, 
us sharing im the proposed fraud, be prevented from gaining 
by it; but if, though he knew of the widow’s existence and 
her claim, he bought upon a rational and honest opinion that 
the sale was one that could be effected without any further- 
ance of wrong, he hus, as against the plaintiff, acquired a 
title free from the claim which still subsists in full force as 
against the recipient of the purchase-money” (0). 


This is substantially the effect of the recent Transfer of 
Property Act ([V of 1882) § 39. “Where a third person 
hasa rightto receive maintenance, or a provision for advance- 
ment or marriage, from the profits of immovable property, 
and such property is transferred with the intention of defeat- 
ing such right, the right may be enforced against the trans- 
feree, if he has notice of such intention, or if the transfer 
is gratuitous; but not against a transferee for considera- 
tion and without notice of the right, nor against such pro- 
perty in his hands.” Where a transferee is liable, he ceases 
to be so when the property passes out of his hands (p). 
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(0) Lukshman v. Satyabhamabai, 2 Bom, 494, 534: Kalpagathachi v. @ 
pathi, 8 Mad. 184; Mahalakshmamma v. Venkatarats a 
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§ 422. Debts contracted by a Hindu take precedence Priority of 


over maintenance as a charge upon the estate. Therefore, 
a purchaser of property sold to discharge debts has a better 
title than a widow who seeks to charge the estate with her 
maintenance. And this would be especially so where the 
property has been acquired in trade, and is held for trading 
purposes, and seized for the trading debts (q). Tt has been 
held in Allahabad that a sale to satisfy debts would even 
take precedence over a charge for maintenance actually 
and bond fide created before sale or seizure (r), Where a 
husband under Mitakshara law dies leaving separate pro- 
perty and also joint property, which passes to his copar- 
ceners, the widow’s claim to maintenance must be met first 
out of the separate estate, and she cannot come upon the 
joint property till the separate property is proved insuffi- 
cient («). Where there is family property which has been 
partly alienated, it does not appear to be settled whether 
the widow is bound tu sne those of the family who are still 
in possession of the remainder of the property before she 
comes upon the purchasers (f). 


§ 423. It has been laid down that there is a distinction 
between the mght of a widow to continue to live in the 
ancestral family house, and her right over other parts of 
the property. Accordingly, where a man died leaving a 
widow and a son, and the son immediately on his coming 
of age sold the family house, and the purchaser proceeded 
to evict the widow, the High Court of Bengal dismissed his 
suit. Peacock, C. J., held that the text of Katyayana (u) 
was restrictive, and not merely directory, and that the son 
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(q) Natchiarammal vy, Gopalakrishna, 2 Mad.126; Adhiraneeyv. Shona Malee, 
1 Cal. 865; Johurra vy. Sreeyopal, tb. 470; Lakshman v. Satyabhamabai, 2 
" Bom. 494. 
ir) Sham Lal v. Banna, 4 All. 296, Gur Inal v. Kaunaila, & All. 867. In 
neither of these cases, however, does it appear from the report that there waa 
avy actu! charge created ag distinct from the general lien. 
(a) Shib Dayee v. Doorga Pershad, 4N.-W. a 63. 
Pie re goles: oe. f° Fe i ; Adhiranee v, Shona Malee, } Cal. 368; 
m Churun v. Mt, Jasooda,2 Agra, H.C. 134: doubted curiam, La 
vy. Sarasvatibai, 12 Bom. H.C. 76. ais uae 
(u) 2 Dig. 188; ante, § 438. 
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could not turn his father’s widow out of the family dwelling- 
house himself, or authorize a purchaser to do so, at all 
events until he had provided for her some other suitable 
. ne Hs Alaa residence (r). And the same has been held in the North- 
' West Provinces, where the son of the survivor of two 
brothers sold the dwelling-house, in part of which the widow 
of his uncle was living. The Court held that she could 
not be ousted by the purchaser of her nephew’s rights (w). 
Where, however, a Hindu mortgaged his ancestral dwelling- 
house, and then died, and his mother and widow were made 
parties to a suit to enforce the mortgage, the Court held, 
that the fact that they were dwelling in the house was no 
objection to a decree for its sale. They appear to have 
left it an open question whcther the purchaser at the sale 
would be entitled to turn them out of possession (7). Ina 
similar case in Madras and Bombay the Court held that 
the sale must be made snbject to the widow’s right of resi- 
dence (y), unless the sale was nade for a debt binding upon 
the family, and therefore npon the widow (2). 


Against, volun. § 424. So far we have been discussing the case of a pur- 
teer in posses- é 
deo! property. Chaser for value. Phear, J., in the judgment so often refer- 
a | red to, said, “As against one who has taken the property 
. as heir, the widow has a right to have a proper sum for her 
maintenance ascertained and made a charge upon the pro- 
perty in his hands. She may also doubtless follow the pro- 
perty for this purpose into the hands of any one who takes 
it as a volunteer, or with notice of her having set up a claim 
for maintenance against the heir” (a). Both these points 
a have been settled by express decisions. In Madras, where 
a testator devised all his property by will, without making 
any provision for his widow, the will was held valid, except 
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(rv) Mangala v. Dinanath, 4 B. L. RB. (0.€. es 8.0.12 Suth. (0. C. J.) 
85; folld. Bai Devkore v. Sanmukhram, 13 Bom. 1 

(0) Gauri v. Chandramani, 1 All, 962 ; Palen vy. Rukmina, 3 All. $63. 

(x) Bhikham v. Pura, 2 All. 141. 

(y) renal v. ’Andyappa, 6 Mad. 180; Dalsukhram v. Lalludhat, { 

om. 

(2) Ramanaden v. Rangammal, 12 Mad. 260. 

(a) Bhagubati v. Kanailal. 8 B. L. RB. 298: 9. C. 17 Suth. 428. note. 
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as to her claim for maintenance, and a reference was directed 
to ascertain what amount should be set aside for that pur. 
pose (b). And so in Bengal, Sir F. MacNaghten, while 
admitting that a husband can, by will, deprive his widow of 
her share in the estate, adds, “It cannot be doubted but 
that her right to maintenance remains in full foree—and, if 
it had been asked for on reasonable grounds, | take for 
granted that the Court would in this case (ax it had ma 
similar one) have ordered funds sufficient for the purpose of 
maintaining her, to be set apart ont of the whole of her hus- 
band’s estate” (¢). This view was followed by the Supreme 
Court in a later case, where a Hindu in Bengal left all his 
property to his three sons, not mentioning lis widow. A 
decree was made for partition in three equal shares between 
them. The Court held the decree erroneous, as it ought to 
have awarded a share to the mother for her maintenance. 
Grant, J., said, “Her legal right was not excluded by her 
hushand’s will, since her name was not mentioned in his 
will, and rights so much the favoured object of the Hindu 
law as that of a widow to maintenance could not be ex- 
cluded by implication. And so, we are informed by Sir F, 
MacNaghiten, the Court thought, and, if not excluded, they 
must have subsisted such as the law declared them’ (d). 
And, I imagine, the ruling would be the same even though 
the testator expressly, and by name, declared that his widow 
or daughter shonld not receive maintenance. It has, no 
doubt, been decided that a father in Bengal may by will 
deprive his son of any right to maintenance (+). But that 
is because an adult son has no right whatever to mainte- 
nance (f). His only right is as an heir expectant, and that 
right may be wholly defeated by sale, gift, or devise. But 
the right of a widow to her maintenance arises by marriage, 
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(b) S. A. 634 of 1871, per Morgan, C.J., und Holloway, J., 8 Mar. 1872, not 
reported. Acc. Razabat vy. Sadu, 8 Bom. (A. ©. J.) 98. 

(c) F. MacN. 92. 

(d) Comulmoney v. Rammanath, Fulton, 189; Joytara vy. Ramhari, 10 Qal. 


(a) Tagore v. Tagore, 4 B, Ls. R. (O. GC. J.) 182, 189. 
(J) See ante, § 409, 412. 
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and that of a danghter by birth; it exista during the life of 
the father, and continues after his death. It isa legal obli- 
gation attaching upon himself personally, and upon his pro- 
perty. He cannot free himself from it during his lifetime, 
and it attaches upon the inheritance immediately after his 
death. It seems, therefore, contrary to principle to hold 
that by devising the property to another, he could authorize 
that other to hold it free from claims which neither he him- 
self nor his heir could have resisted (g). 


The same principle has been affirmed as against donees. 
In a case from Allahabad, a husband, during his life, made 
a gift of his entire estate, without reserving maintenance to 
his widow, and it was held that the donee took subject to the 
liability to maintain her (hk). The same decision was given 
in Bombay, where a husband had, by gift to his undivided 
sons by his first and second wives, assigned the whole of his 
self-acquired immovable property, without making pro- 
vision for his third wife who was left absolutely destitute. 
It was held that she was entitled to have her maintenance 
charged upon this property in the hands of her step-sons, 
and that this right was not affected by any agreement made 
by her with her husband during his life (7). 


§ 425. Asageneral rule, property allotted for maintenance 
is resumable at the death of the grantee, the presumption 
being that the income only was granted, and not the body 
of the fund (/). But, of course, there is nothing to prevent 
an owner making over a sum of money or landed property 





(g) The High Court of Bengal bas held that under Bengal law a husband 
may dispose of his property by will so as to deprive his widow of her share as 
purtition; Debendra v. Brojendra Coomar, 17 Cal. 886, following Bhoobunmoyee 
v. Ramkissore, 8. D. of 1860, wi 489, where the Court. said, ‘‘In Bengal a 
widow has no indefeasible vested right in the property left by her husband 
though she has by virtue of her marriage a right, if all the property be willed 
away, to maintenance.”’ Seenlso Sonatum Bysack vy Juggutsoondree, 8M.J.A. 
66. The side note there is erroneons. What the widow claimed and obtained 
was her share, and not merely maiutenance. See per Muttasami Atyar, 12 
Mad. p. 267. 

(h) Jamna v. Machul, 9 All. 815. 

(3} Narbadabai v. Mahadeo, 5 Bom. 99. 

{k) Woodoyaditto v. Mukoond, 22 Suth. 226; Bhavanamma v. Ramaaami, 4 
Mad. 198 ; Uddoy v. Jadublul, 5Cal. 118; Kachwain v. Sarup Chand, 10 All. 462, 
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absolutely, in full discharge of all claims for maintenance. 
And a grant so made would be absolutely at the disposal of 
the person to whom it was given (/). The validity of such 
a grant would depend upon the capacity of the person who 
made it. On the other hand there may be circumstances 
evidencing that a grant for maintenance was resumable at 
the pleasure of the grantor (m). 
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(1) Nureing Deb v. Roy Noylasnath, 9 M. 1. A. 353. Long uninterrupted 
enjoyment for successive generntions of land originally granted for maintenance 
would warrsnt. a presumption that the grant had been intended to be absolute, 
Salur Zemindar v. Pedda Pakir Raju, § Mad. 371, 

(m) Najban vy. Chand Bibi, WOT, A. 133. 


CHAPTER XV. 


PARTITION. 
Division of § 426. I wave already ($ 218—~226) discussed the early 
mnbiect history of the law of partition. The modern law may be 
divided into four heads. First, the property to be divided ; 
secondly, the persons who are to share (§ 480) ; thirdly, the 
mode of division (§ 447) ; fourthly, what constitutes a parti- 
tion (§ 453). A few words will have to be added on the 
subject of re-union. In treating of Tue Jomnt Fami.y 
(Chapter VIII.), 1 have anticipated much that is usually 
placed under the Law of Partition. 
Ooparcenary First.—TVhe property to be divided is er vi fermint the 
property alone 2) 
divisible. property which has been previously held as joint property 


in coparcenary (a). Therefore a man’s self-acquisition is 
indivisible (4), and so is any property which he has inherited 
collaterally, or from such a source that the persons claiming 
a share obtained no interest in it on its devolution to him 
(} 251). Property allotted on a previous partition is of 
course indivisible as between the separated inembers or their 
representatives ; but it would be divisible as between those 
members and their own descendants, unless at the time 
of partition the father had cut himself off from his own 
issue, as well as froin his collateral relations (§ 252). And as 
soon as such property has descended a step, it loses its 
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(a) As to what is coparcenary property see ante, § 251, et Beq. 

(b) Mitakshara, i. 4; Daya Bhaga, vi. i; V. May., iv.7. In Bengal, where a 
division ja made in the life of the Ether the father has a moiety of the goods 
acquired by his son at the charge of the estate; the son who made the 
aequieition has two shares, and the rest take one apiece. But if the father’s 
estate hay not been used, he has two shares, the wee as mavy, and the reat 
are excluded from participation. Daya Bhaga, ii. er eat 0. d., 
Uma Sundart v. Dwarkanath, 2B. L. BR. (A. 0. J.) Ss ; »C. 11 Sut b. an 
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character of impartibility, and becomes ancestral and joint 
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property in the hands of those who take it. It retains its Coparcenary ; 


original character as regards collaterals. For instance, if 
A, and B. are undivided brothers, and A. makes a separate 


t 
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acquisition, it descends to his two sons exclusively. In their 
hands it is ancestral property, and divisible. But it does 
not become the property of the coparcenary of which they 
are members with EK. and F. Consequently, neither the two 
latter, nor their descendants, will ever be entitled to share 
in it, so long as the direct heirs of A. are in existence (¢). 
In one case the Bombay High Court decided that even 
ancestral movable property was so completely at the dis- 
posal of the father, that his own sons could not claim a 
partition of it. But this decision appears tu have been over- 
ruled by implication in a later case (d). The whole doctrine 
on which it rests has been already discussed (§ 310). 


§ 427. Other matters were originally declared to be indi- 
visible from their nature, such as apparel, carriages, nding- 
horses, ornaments, dressed foud, water, pasture ground and 
roads, female slaves, houses or gardens, utensils, necessary 
implements of learning or of art, and documents evidencing 
a title to property (v). The ground of the exception seems 
to have been that they were things which could not be 
divided ty spreiv, that they were orizimally of small value, 
and specially appropriated to the individual members of the 
family ; consequently, that if cach were left in possession 
of his own, the value held by one would be balanced by 
a corresponding value in the hands of another. But as 
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(c) Katama Natchiar v. Rajah of Shivayanga, 9M. 1. A. 539; 8.C. 2 Sath. 
(P.C.) 31; Pertasami v. Pertasams, 5 1. A. 61; 8. C. 1 Mad. 312, 

(d) Ramchandra Deda Nask v. Dada Mahadev, 1 Bom. H. 0. Appx. 76 (20d 
ed.), contra, Lakshman v. Ramchandra, 1 Bom. 661; affd,71.A.181; 8.0.5 
Bom. 48; unte, § 310. 

e) Mitakshara, i. 4, § 16—27 ; Daya Bhaga, vi. 2, § 28—80 ; V. May., v. 7, § 28; 
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property of this sort increased in value, the strict letter of the 
texts was explained away, and it was established that where 
things were indivisible by their nature, they must either 
be enjoyed by the heirs in turns or jointly, as a well or a 
bridge; or sold, and their value distributed, or retained by 
one co-sharer exclusively, while the value of what he retained 
was adjusted by the appropriation of corresponding values 
to the others (f). Where part of the property consists of 
idols and places of worship, which are valuable from their 
endowments, or from the respect attaching to their possessor, 
the members will be decreed to hold them by turns, the 
period of tenure being in proportion to their shares in the 
corpus of the property (§ 398). A partition of a dwelling- 
house will be decreed if insisted on (g), but the Court will, 
if possible, try to effect such an arrangement as will leave it 
entire in the hands of one or more of the coparceners (h), 
In a later case the Court said “the principle in these cases 
of partition is, that if a property can be partitioned without 
destroying the intrinsic value of the whole property, or of 
the shares, such partition ought to be made. If, on the 
contrary, no partition can be made without destroying the 
intrinsic value, then a nioney compensation should be given 
instead of the share which would fall to the plaintiff by 
partition (¢). 


§ 428. Another class of estates which are indivisible, 
without being either separate or self-acquired, are those 
which by a special law or custom descend to one member of 
the family (generally the eldest), to the exclusion of the 
other members. The most common instance of this is in 
the case of ancient Zemindaries, which are in the nature of 
a Raj or Sovereignty, or which descend to a single member 
by special family custom (k), or royal grants of revenue for 
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(f) Viramit., p. 3; 8 Dig. 8376885. 

(9) Hullodhur v. Ramnauth, Marsh. 35. 
(h) Rajcoomares v, Gopal, 3 Cul. 514, 

(t) Ashinullah v. Kals Xinkur, 10 Cal, 678. 
(k) See ante, § 50, 51. 
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services, such as jaghirs or Saranjams in Bombay (J). 
But an estate which is not in the nature of a Raj is not 
impartible, and does not descend to a single heir, merely 
because it is a Zemindary, in the absence of a special and 
binding family custom (m). Another case in which property 
is primi facie impartible, is where it is allotted by the State 
to a person in consideration of the discharge of particular 
duties, or as payment for an office, even though the duties 
or office may become hereditary in a particular family. 
An instance of the sort is to be fonnd in the case of lands 
held under ghatwali tenure in Beerbhoom, which are here- 
ditary but impartible (1). So in Madras, where the office 
of curnum, or village aecconntant, has become hereditary, 
the land attached to the office is not lable to division (0). 
In Bombay, however, there are numerous revenue and 
village offices, such as dexshmuk, despandya desai, and patel, 
which are similarly remunerated by lands originally granted 
by the State. These lands have, by lapse of time, come to 
be considered as purely private property of the family 
which holds the office, though they are subject to the obliga- 
tion of discharging its duties, and dcfraying all necessary 
expenses. and of this character is so frequently, though 
not invariably, partible that it has been decided that in a suit 
for partition of such property, its nature raises no presump- 
tion that it is indivisible. Consequently, the holder of the 
office and of the land attached to it must rebut the claim for 
partition by evidence of a local or family usage that the land 
should be held exclusively by the holder of the office (p). 
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(1) Ramchandra v. Venkatrao, 6 Bom. 598 ; Narayan Jayannathy Vasudev, 
15 Bom. 247. A Saranjam may have heen anally partible, or made go by 
family usage ; Madhavrarv Manohar v. Atmaram, 15 Bom. 519. 

(m) Venkatapetty v. Ramachendra, 1 Mad. Dec. 495; Moottoovengada y, 
Toombayasamy, Mai, Dec. of 1849, 97; Jagunnadha v. Konda, id, 112; 
Moottoovencata v. Munarsawmy, Mad. Dee, of 1853, 217; Koernarain y, 
ee 8. D. of 1858, 1132. See us to eatates confiscated, and re-granted, 
ante, ' 

(n) Hurlall v. Jorawun, 68. D. 169 (204) approved by P. C., Lelanund vy. 
Govt. of Bengal, 6M. 1. A.125; 8.C.1 8uth.(P.C.) 20; Nilmoniv. Bakranath, 
91. A. 104; 8.C, 

: i. Alymalummaul v. Vencatoovien, 2 Mad. Dec. 85; Badav. Husea Bhat, 


7 286. 
(p) Steele, 208, 210, 229. Shidhojirav v, Naikojirav, 10 Bom. H. 0. 228; 
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On partition a portion of the property will be set aside suffi- 
cient to provide for the discharge of the duties, and the reat 
will become private property free from all obligations to the 
State (q), The discontinuance of services attached to an 
impartible estate does not alter the nature of the estate, 
and render it partible (r). So, an estate which has been 
allotted by Government toa man of rank for the mainte- 
nance of his rank is indivisible, as otherwise the purpose 
of the grant would be frustrated. But where it is allotted 
for the maintenance of the family, then it is divisible among 
the direct descendants of the family, as the special object 
is to benefit all equally, not to maintain a special degree of 
state for one («). And where an estate is impartible, its 
income is impartible, and the savings of such income, and 
the purchases made out of such savings are equally impar- 
tible, so long as they remaim in the hands of the person 
out of whose income they proceeded. But as soon as they 
pass from him to a successor, they become divisible and 
ancestral property (f). 


Although a Raj or Zemindary may be itself indivisible, 
there is no reason why it should not be taken into a divi- 
sion, as property allotted to a separating member. The 
result would be that its descent would be governed by the 
rules which relate to separate property (x). Therefore, in 
a family governed by the Mitakshara law, it would pass to 
female heirs in preference to male collaterals (+). 


§ 429. Having ascertained what property there is to 


ee 


Adrishappa v. Gurushidappa, 7 1. A. 162; 9. C. 4 Bom. 494; Ramrao v. Yesh- 
vantrao, 10 Bom. 827 ; Gopalrav v. Trimbakrar, ib. 598. 

(q) Act XT of 1843, § 13 (Hereditary Officers) ; Adrishappa vy. Gurushidappa, 

sup. 

(r) Ramrao v. Yeshvantrao, ub sup. 

(3) Viswanadha v. Rungaroo, Mad. Dec. of 1851, 87, 94, 95; Booloka v. 
Comarasawmy, Mad. Dec. of 1858, 74; Bodhran v. Nursing Rao, 6M.I. A. 
426; Panchanadayen v. Nilakandayan, 7 Mad. 191. See Indian Pensions Act, 
XXITI of 1871. 

(t) See ante, § 262, and cases in last note. 

(u) An instance of the sort occurred in the case of Runganayakamma v. Bulli 
Ramaya, P.C., dth July 1879. 

(v) Per curiam, Katama Natchiar v. Rajah of Shivagunga, 9 M.J. A. 589; 
S.C. 23 Sath, (P.C.) 81; Tekaet v. Tekaetnee, 20 Suth. 154. 
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divide, the next step is to ascertain its amount. For this 
purpose it is necessary first to deduct all claims against 
the united family for debts due by it (ir), or for charges 
on account of maintenance, marriages or family ceremonies, 
which it would have had to provide for, if it remained 
united (z). When these are set aside, an account must be 
taken of the entire family property in the hands of all the 
different members. Tn general this account is simply an 
enquiry into the existing assets (y). No member can have 
any claim to mesne profits previous to partition, becanse it 
is assumed that all surplus profits have, from time to time, 
been applied for the family benetit, or added to the family 
property. No charge is to be made against any member 
of the family, becanse he has received a larger share of 
the family income than another, provided he has received 
it for legitimate family purposes. Nor can the manager be 
charged with gains which he might have made, or savings 
which he might have effected, nor even with extravagance 
or waste which he has committed, unless if amounts to 
actual misappropriation. But, of course, advances made to 
any member for a special private purpose, for which he 
would have no right to call upon the family purse, or to 
discharge his own personal debts, contracted without the 
authority of the other members, or alienations of the family 
property made by an individual for his own benefit, would 
be properly debited against him in estimating his share (2). 
And, conversely, money Jaid out by one member of the 
family upon the improvement or repair of the property, or 
for any other object of common benefit, in general constitutes 
no debt to hin from the rest of the family. The money 
which he expends ix probably in itself part. of the jomt 
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i Under this head come all the complicated quostions discussed, ante, 
§ IRs, S10, ef seq as to whether transactions eutered into by one member of 
the family hind the whole, 

(x) Ante, § 301; Yajnavalkya, WH. 3 124; Mitakauar, po, § $--%; Daya 
Vhaga, i. § 47. iii. 2§ 339-62: V. May., iv. §.§ 4.1.6.8 1,2. v4 4,§14; 8 Dig, 
73, 96, 889; W. & B. 786 —792. See ns to the eight ceremonies, 3 Dig. 10d. 

(y) Teomohwadan v. Mangaldus, 10 Bom. 529. 

‘s) Ante § 289; Lakshman v Ramchandra, t Bom. 561; Konerrag y. Qurrap, 
§ Boos. 580; per curiam, 11 Mad. p, 248. 
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property, so that he is merely returning to the family its 
own. But this presumption might he rebutted. If the 
funds which he had expended were advanced out of his own 
gelf-acqnired property, or out of the income of property 
which by mutual agreement had been set aside for his 
exclusive enjoyment, an arrangement with his coparceners 
by which he was to lav ont money from his separate funds, 
and they were to reimburse his ontlay, would be valid (@). 


Mesne profits may be allowed on partition, where one 
member of the family has been entirely exelnded from the 
enjoyment of the property, or where it has been held by a 
member of the fainily who claimed a right to treat if as 
impartible, and therefore exclusively his own ()). Such a 
claiinn, however reasonable and bond fide, negatives the 
ordinary presumption that the annually accruing profits 
have been applied for the benefit of the family, and that 
the savings have been carried into the family treasury. 
The same rule apples, where, by family arrangement, the 
property is held in speeifie and definite shares, the enjoy- 
ment of which has been disturbed (c). 


§ 430. SrconpLy, AS TO THE PERSONS WHO SHARK.—Any 
coparcener may sne for a partition, and every coparcener is 
entitled to a share upon partition (d). But some persons are 
entitled toa share upon a partition who cannot sne for it 
themselves. Upon these points there are many distinctions 
between the early and the existing law, and also between 
the law of Bengal and of the other provinces. 


In Bengal the son has no right to demand a partition of 


property held by Ins father during the life of the latter 


(§ 224). The Mitakshara, on the other hand, expressly 
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(rn) Vuttusramy v. Subbiramaniva, 1 Mad. H.C. 3009. 

(b) Per euriam, Konnerary vy. Curran, i Bom. p. 595: Venkata v. Navay 
= rs ’ Met Ste Se os: * . Uni, 
71. 4.38, 51; 8. C. 2 Mad. 128: Venkata v. Rajagopala, OT. AL 1833 S.C. 
Maal, 86; Artshua vy. Subbanna. 7 Mad 564, 

(c) Shaukay Baksh vy. Harden Baksh, WT. A. 71: S.C. 16 Cal. 397. 


(cd) Ax to the narsons who are aomireanara cna snto $912 
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asserts the Fight (§ 222). Yet it is remarkable how slowly 
the right came to be recognized in practice. Sir Thomee 
Strange discusses the subject with an evident leaning 
against the right (¢). Mr. Strange, m Ins Manual, treats 
the right as existing, but as one which, until very recent 
times, wis opposed tu pubhe opnnon, unless under excep- 
tional circumstances (J). Several of the suéwahs quoted by 
West and Bithler affirm that the right only arises where the 
father is old, diseased or wasteful (vy). The High Court of 
Bombay, mn a case already cited, held that as regards 
inovable property at all events the son could not enforce a 
partition against his father’s consent; and m the argument 
it was stated that no bill fur such a purpose had ever been 
filed in the Supreme Court (Aj. The right both of a son 
and a yrandson under Mitakshara law to a partition of 
movable and unmovable property in the possession of a 
father, against his consent, has now, however, been settled 
by express decisions i Madras, Bengal, the North-West 
Provinces, and Bombay (9. In the Privy Council the 
right of the son to compel his father to make a partition of 
aucestral immovable property has also been recognised as 
the settled Jaw of all the Prosidencies (4). The right of 
the great-grandson to a division is not expressly stated in 
any of the carly Hindu law-books, bat it rests on the 
saine grounds as that of the son, cf, equality of right by 
birth (/). 


§ 431. The rights even of uuburn sons were originally so 


(2) 1 Stes. H.b. 178. (1) Preface, viii. 
(i) W.& B. 364, 102, (2nd eal.) 
chy) Raumehandra vy. Mahader, ) Bom. HOC. Appx, 76 Gnd ed.) 
(i) Nagaliava vy. Subjtrameniva, | Mad H.C. ti, Nayalinua v, Vellusamy, 
1 Mad. Law Rep. 76; Ladeet ve Kajyecoma, 12 8K. LR. 38735 8. 0. 20 Su hh. 
336 Nalipurehad v. Hamecnaran, UAT 1a03 Jeaul Kothore ve Shab Sahar, 5 
AH, 430. Sve tutwahs, Bean. sel, Rep. at, 425 We a B. 666, 670, 673, Clad ed.) ; 
per cuvtam, More Viakeanaih v. Ganewh, 10 Bom. H.C. 4d 5 J ugueohundas v. 
Manyaldax, 1 Bom. 529, O78. This rule hus been extended, to Khoja 
Mubhanimadane, as being governed by Hindu Law; Cassumbhoy v. Ahmedbhoy, 
12 Kom. 230, 294. 
(k) Suray Bunn v. Sheo Pershad, 61. A., po 100. 
(i) W.& 6.602; wee Bhaga, xt, 3 $1—J338; Raghanandann, ii 24; Smriti 
Chandrika, viii. § 11; Vivade Chintamani, 230; Munu, ix. § 187; Virawit., p, 
90, § 23a; Suresvati Vilasu, § 221; Sarvadhiken, 561; Jolly, Lect., 170, 
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much respected, that when a son was born after a partition 
had taken place between a father and his sons, the partition 
was opened up again, in order to give him the share which 
he would have had if he had then been alive (mm). And 
Jimuta Vahana was of opinion that the rule was still apphi- 
cable where the property to be distributed was inherited 
from the grandfather, because distribution of such property 
was legal sv long as the mother was capable of bearing 
children, Consequently, the rights of an after-born child 
could not be prejudiced by the illegal act (x). Other 
writers, however, stated that a son born after a partition 
could only take his father’s share, representing him to 
the exclusion of the previously divided brethren (0). The 
Mitakshara reconciles the conthct by saying that the latter 
texts lay down the general rule, while the former are limited 
tu the case of a son who was in lus mother’s womb at the 
time of partition, Jimuta Vahana takes the same view 
in cases where the partition is made by the father of his 
self-acquired property. Therefore, in all cases where the 
birth of a son would add to the number of sharers, if the 
pregnancy is known at the time, the distribution should 
be deferred till its result is ascertamed. If it is not known, 
and a son is afterwards born, a redistribution must take 
place of the estate us it then stands (p). If the father had 
divided the whole property umong his sons, retaining no 
share for himself, it ix said that the sous, with whom parti- 
tion has been made, must allot from their shares a portion 
equal to their own to an after-born son (q). 


§ 4382. Under Mitakshara law, the ght to a share passes 
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(m) Vishnu, xvii. § 8; Yajuavalkya, 1225 per curtam, LT. A. p. 178; 8. 
C.6 All. p. ac4. See the subject discussed, Arixhna v. Samt, 9 Mud. 64, 

OM, a. 
J (on) Dayi Bhagu, 1. § 45, vii. § 10; Raghunendana, 1, 80, 81, 36. This restric. 
tion however is no longer in foree, ante, § 228. 

io) Manu, ix. § 2:6; Gautama, xxviii. § 26; Narada, xiii. § 44; Vrilnepati, 
3 Dig. 49, 435; Nawal v. Bhagwan, 4 All. 427. 

ips) Mitaukshara, 1.6, § 1—12; Daya Bhaga, vit. § 44 V. Muy, iv. 4, § 85—37 ; 
Viramit, p. 92, § 25; Fekeyamian v. Agniswarian, 4 Mad. H. C. 307; per 
Peacock, U. J., Aalidas v. Arishan, 2B, L. RK, (F. B.) pp, 118181, 

(q) 1 W. MaoN. 47. 
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by survivorship among the remaining coparceners, subject 
to the rule that where any deceased coparcener leaves male 
issue they represent the rights of their ancestor to a parti- 
tion (r). For imstance, suppose A. dies, leaving a son B., 
two grandsons kK. and F., three great-grandsons H., [., J, 
and one great-great-grandson 4. The last named will take 
nothing, being beyond the fourth degree of descent ($ 247), 
The share of his ancestor W. will pass by survivorship to 
the other brothers, B., C., D., and their descendants, and 
enlarge their interests accordingly. Hence B., C., and D- 
will each be entitled to one-third, I. and F. will take the 
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third belonging to C., and HL, I., J., will take D.’s third. 
Bach class will take per storpes as regards every other class, 
but the members of the class take per capita us regards each 
other. This rule applies equally whether the sons are wll by 
the same wife, or by different wives (x). But if W. had 
effected a partition with A., then, on his death, lis fourth 
would have passed at once to Z., supposing X.and Y. to have 
predeceased. The right of any descendant, or set of des- 
cendants, toa partition assumes, however, that the ancestors 
above hin orthemare dead. C. can compel a partition with 
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(r) It muet always be remembered that what posers is nota shure, ns ip Lett 
gal, but the night to bave au shore on partition, ante, 9 246. 

(8) Mitukebars, i, 5,815; V. May., iv. 4, § 20-22; Smriti Chandrika, viii. 
§1—16; Kotyayansa, d Dig. 7; Devalu, ib. ¥, 10, 446, 448; Nurada, xiit, § 20; 
2 Dig, 962, 575,576 5 1 Stra. WH. bL. 2005 2 Stumm. Hd. 81 - 837 5 Mouttoovengada 
v. Loumbayasumy, Mad. Dec. of ib4¥, 2735 Mourathay v. Paurvumal, Mad. Dee, 
of 1806,5; Manjanatha vy, Narayana, 5 Mad. $62. In eome fumiles, however, 
a custom called J/atni-bhaga prevails of dividing according to muthers; so that 
if A had two sous vy his wife 3., und three sous by ., the property would be 
divided into moc ee guing to the suus by B., aud the other te the suns 
by C. Sumyun v. Ahedun, 28. D. 116 (147). Thi pretice prevails locally ix 
Uudh, as evidenced by numerous Maytl-ul-urz which | bave sceu ju cases under 
appeal to the Privy Council. J.D. a 
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ceners, as for instance, his father’s brothers, or their sons (a). 
In Khandesk a legitimate daughter and an illegitimate son 
divide the property (4). 


$ 435. The legality of a partition during the minority of 
some of the coparceners is recognized by Bandhayana, who 
says that “the shares of sons who are minors, together with 
the interest, should be placed under good protection until 
the majority of the owners” (ce). One text of Katyayana 
appears to prohibit partition while there is a minor entitled 
to share (2). But it is quite evident that if such a rule 
existed, a partition could hardly ever take place. Tt 1s now 
quite settled that a partition made during the minority of 
one of the members will be valid, and if just and legal) will 
bind him. Of course, his interests ought to be represented 
by his guardian, or some one acting on his behalf, though I 
imagine that the fact of his not being so represented would 
be no ground for opening up the partition, if a proper one 
in other respects (ve). When he arrives at full age he may 
apply to have the division set aside as regards himself, if it 
ean be shown to have been legal or fraudulent (f), or even 
if it was made in such an informal manner that there are no 
means of testing its validity (y). But a suit cannot be 
brought by, or on behalf of, a minor to enforce partition, 
unless on the ground of malversation, or some other circum- 
stances, which make it for his interest that his share should 
he set aside and secured for him (h). Otherwise he might 
be thrust out of the family at the very time when he was 
least able to protect himself. 
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(a) Thangam Pillat v. Suppa Pillai, 12 Mad. 401, 

(b) Steele, 180. (c’ Baudbayana, ii. § 2. (d) 3 Dig. 544. 

(a) 2Stra. H. L 362; 2 W. MaeN. 14; Deowantiv. Dwarkanath, 8 B.L. R. 
363, note: 8. C Sub namine, Deo Bansee vy. Dinrkanath, 10 Suth. 273. 

(f) Nallappa v Ralaminal, 2 Mad. H.C. 182; per curtam, Lakshmtbat y. 
Ganpat, 4 Bom. H.C. (0. C. 3.) 159; Deowanti v. Dirarkanath, 8 B.L.R. 368, 
vote; supra, note (e). 

(q) Kalee Sunknur v. Denendro, 23 Snth, 68. 

(h) t Stra. H. G. 206; Sramiuar y. Chokkalingam, 1 Mad. WH. C.103; Aléme. 
laramal vy, Arunachellam, 8 Mad. H. (. 69: Namakshi vy. Chidambara, ih. 94; 
Damondur y, Senabatty, 8 Cal, 587; Thangam Pillai v. Suppa Pillai, 
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An absent coparcener stands on the same footing as a Absent 


mimor. The mere fact of his absence docs not prevent par- 
tition. But it throws upon those who effect it the obliga- 
tion to show that it was fair, and legally conducted, and the 
duty of keeping tho share until the return of the absent 
member (1). The right to receive a share of property 
divided in a man’s absence is laid down as extending to his 
descendants to the seventh degree. But, of course, it would 
now be regulated by the law of Innitation (A), 


§ 436. A wife can never demand a partition during the 
life of her husband, since, from the timo of marriage, 
she and he are united in religious ceremonies (/). But in 
former times, where a partitiun took place at the will of 
others, the interests of the women of the family, whether 
wives, widuws, mothers, or daughters, were much better 
provided fur than they are at present. Where the partition 
was made in the father’s hfetine, the furniture in the house 
and the wife’s ornaments were set aside for the wife, and 
where the allotments of the males were cqual, and the wives 
had no separate property, shares equal to those of the sons 
were set apart for the wives for their lives (m). According 
to Harinatha, however, this rieht to w share did not arise 
where the husband reserved two or more shares to himself, 
as he was entitled to do, as the cxtra shares were a sufhicient 
provision for his wives (#). And so, where tho partition 
took place after the father’s death, the mother and the grand- 
mother were each entitled to a share equal to that of the sons, 
and the unmarried daughterseach to the fourth of a share (9). 
If the sons chose to remain undivided they had a right to do 
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(k) Daya Bhaga, viii.; D. K. B. ix. See Act XV of 1877, Bched. ii. 
§ 123; 127, 144. 

(i) Apastumba, xiv. § 16. 

(mm) Yajuavatkya, ii. § 315; BMitakshara, i. 2,§ 8—10; Daya Bhaga, iii. 2, 

81; D. K. S. vi. § 22—31; Raghunandana, ii. 18, 14, 18; V. May., iv. 6, 

16. Viramit., 8 57, § 10. ; 

(n) 1 W. MacN, 47. See, too, D. K. S. vi. ; 27. ; 

(o) Vyaea, Vrihaspati, 3 Dig.12; Viehnu,3 Dig.15; Manu, ix. § 118; Mitak. 
shara, ; 73 Daya Bhaga, iii. 2, § 20,34; V. May, iv. 4, § 18, 39, 40. Viramit., 
p. 79, § 19. 
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so. The women of the family could never compel a division, 
and were entitled to no more than a maintenance. This 
is still the law universally where the father leaves male 
issue (p). But where he leaves no male issue there 1s, as 
already observed, a difference between the law of the Mitak- 
shara and that of the Daya Bhaga. Under the former 
system females never succeed to the share of an undivided 
member so long as there are male coparceners mn existence ; 
under the latter system they do. But according to the 
doctrines of Jimuta Vahana, the shares even of an undivided 
member are held in a sort of qnasi-severalty (§ 348), so 
that the right of the female heirs to obtain possession of 
this share is rather a branch of the law of mheritance than 
of the law of partition (q). 


§ 437. In Sonthern India the practice of allotting a share 
apon partition to wives, widows, or mothers has long since 
become obsolete. The Smriti Chandrika, which admits the 
right of an aged father, when making a partition with his 
sons, to reserve a double share for himself, says that if he 
does not avail himself of this right, he onght to take, on 
account of each of his wives, a share cqual to that taken by 
himself (vr). But the right of a father to reserve an extra 
share for himself in regard to ancestral property 1s now 
obsolete (§ 447), and the corresponding practice of reserving 
a share for wives has also disappeared, The pandits of the 
Madras Sudr Court, in # case where a man had made a 
deed of division allotting a share to his son, and another to 
his wife and daughter, declared that such a division was 





(p) 2 W MacN. 65, n.; F. MacN. 45, 57. 

(g) Seethe remarkaof Jagunnatha, 6 Dig. 9. ‘' The right of partition consists 
in the relation of son to the original pessessor and the like. Even the sou of 
the daughter of a man who leaves no male issue, and the son of a mother’s 
sister, are not intended by the term ‘ undivided,’ since they belong to other 
families.’ A daughter's soa in Bengal would certainly he entitled to have his 
grandfuther’s share ascertained and delivered to him (§ 433.) But his suit 
would be more in the nature of an ejectiseut than of a partition, which implies 
previous membership in a joint family. 

(r) Smriti Chandrika, iv. § 26—39. This appears also to be the opiuion of 
5 cee yt the Sarasvati Vilasa, who cites Apararka in support of it, 
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illegal by Hindu law, “inasmuch as a wife and daughter, 
who have no right to property while a son is alive, are not 
capable of participating in the property while he is alive” (8). 
The practice in Madras, as far as my experience goes, is 
that in making a division during a father’s life, no notice is 
taken of his wife or wives, their rights being included m 
his, and provided for out of Jus share. As regards the 
mother, where partition is made after the death of her hus- 
band, the Smriti Chandrika, after discussing the texts 
already cited, points out that a widowed mother with male 
issue cannot be entitled to a partition of the heritage, as she 
is not an heir, but only to a portion sufficient for her mainte- 
nance and her religious duties. Consequently, that whore 
she is stated to be entitled tu a share equal to that of a son, 
this must mean such a portion as is necessary for her wants, 
and which can never exceed a son's share, but which is 
subject to be diminished, if the property 1s so large that the 
share of a son would be greater than she necds, or where 
sho is already in possession of separate property (é). This 
is in accordance with existing practice. The pluint ina 
suit for partition in Madras always sets out the names of 
such widows as are chargeable upon the property, and asks 
that the amount necessary for their maintenance may be 
ascertained and set aside for them. This amount, though 
of course in sume degree estimated with reference to the 
magnitude of the property ($ 417), is never considered to 
be equal to, or to bear any definite proportion to, the share 
of sons. Mr. W. MacNaghten states that this exclusion of 
mothers from a distinct share on partition is peculiar to tho 
Smriti Chandrika, and that according to the Mitakshara 
and other works current. in Benares and the Southern 
Provinces, not only mothers, but also childless wives are 
entitled to shares, the term mata being interpreted to 
signify both mother and stepmother (u). The Viramitro- 
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(s) Meenatchee v. Chetumbra, Mad. Dec. of 1833, 61. 

(t) Smriti Chandrika, iv. § 4—17; 2 Stra. H. L. 309; Vonkatammal vy. 
Andyappa, 6 Mad. 130; per curiam, 8 Mad. at p. 123. 

(u) 1 W. MacN.50. Vyasa expressly laye down that ‘‘ the wives of the father 
who have no sons are entitled to equal shares (with the sone of other wives) ; 
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daya admits sonless wives tu a share when partition is made 
by the father, but excludes them from a partition made 
after his death, The ground of the distinction is, that in 
the former case they take as wives, while in the latter case 
they can only take as mothers. He secms however to admit 
that the Mitakshura and the Madanaratna recognise the 
right of stepmothers to a partition with their sens (rv). I 
have been informed on high authority that the usage as 
regards allotting maintenance instead of shares to mothers, 
when a partition takes place in Bombay, is the same as that 
which prevails in Madras. But the futwahs of the pandits 
lay it down that she is entitled to a share equal to that of a 
son, and the same view is stated by Mr. Justice West in a 
well considered judgment inarecent case («). Iknow of 
no express decision upon the point in Bombay. The High 
Court of Bengal has on several occasions decided that, 
under Mitakshara law, a mother is entitled when a partition 
takes place to have a share equal to that of a son set apart 
for her, cither by way of maimtenance or as a portion of the 
inheritance, oven though the partition takes place in the 
lifetimo of the father (). The same view is taken by the 
High Court of the North-West Provinces which holds that 
a Hindu widow, entitled by the Mitakshara to a propor- 
tionate share with her sons upon partition, can claim such 
sharo, not only quoad the sons, but as against an auction 
purchaser at a sale in execution of the right title and 
interest of one of tho sons before partition (y). 


§ 488. Under the law of Bengal the rights of females 
stand much higher than they do in the other provinces. 
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and so are all the wives of the paternal grandfather.”” 3 Dig. 12; V. May., iv. 
4, 427, says this includes step-graudmothers also. Soalso the Mithila school 
D. K.8. wii. § 7. See 8 Dig. 18; Dameodur v. Senabutty, 8 Cal. 537. 

(vy) Viramit., p. 79, § 19. 

(tw) Madhowrao v. Yuswuda, 2 Bor. 454 [468]; W. & B., Ind ed., 91, 92, 97, 
100, 806, 390 ; Lakshman v. Satyabhamabas, 2 Bom. 494, 504. 

(z) Judoonath v. Bishonath, 9 Suth. 61; Mahabeer v. Ramyad, 12 B. L. R. 
9%; 8. C. 20 Suth. 192; Laljeet v. Rajcoomar, ib. 373; 8. C. 20 Suth. 336; 
Pursid v, Honooman, 5 Cal. 845 ; Sumrunvy. Chandar Mun, 8 Cal. 17; Brishori 
v. Mont Mohun, 12 Cal. 165, 

(y) Bilaso v. Dina Nath, 3 All, 88. 
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Partition during the life of a father is so uncommon in 

Bengal, that I can find no authority as to setting aside 

shares for the wives. The Daya-krama-sangraha scems to 

limit the right of wives to have such shares to cases where 

the father makes a partition of his self-acquired property. 

In such a case, if peculiar property has been already given 

to one wife, the other wives, whether childless or otherwise, 

are entitled to have their shares made up to an equal 

amount, If they have had no peculiar property, then they 

are to have shares equal to those of sons (2), After the 

death of the father, the right of the widow depends upon Right of widow 
whether the father has left male issue or not, and whether iy ene 
she isa mother or a childless wife. That is to say, sho 

may cither be a coparcener -efore partition, or only entitled 

toa share in the event of a partition, or entitled im no case 

to more than maintenance. 


1. Ifthe father dies leaving no male issuc, his widow Where no issue, 
becomes his heir, whether he is divided or not. She is in 
the strictest sense a coparecner. She became a member of 
the same gofra with her husband on hor marriage, and is 
the surviving half of his body, as well as his heir (a), She 
can herself sue for a partition, and need not wait for her 
share until a partition is brought about by the act of 
others (6). The Calcutta High Court, however, has laid it 
down that owing to the special nature of a woman’s estate, 
it would be the duty of a Court, before decrceeing partition 
in favour of a widow, to sec that the mterests of the pre- 
sumptive heir be not affected by the decree. The Court 
ought to be satisfied thatitas a bond fide claim arising from 
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(2) D. KE. 8. vi. § 22—-26. 

(a) W. & B. 129; Vribaspati, 3 Dig. 458; Daya Bhaga, xi. 1, § 14 note, 43, 
46, 54; D. K. &. ii. 2, § 41. 

(b) F. MacN. 89, 59; 1 W. MacN. 49; Dhurm Daa v. Aft, Shama Scondri, 3 
M. I. A. 229, 241; 58. 0.6 Sath.(P.C.) 43; Shib Pershad v. Gunga Monee, 16 
Suth. 291; Soudaminey v. Jogesh, 2 Cal. 262. Even before partition the widow 
has an aslienable interest which amd be enforced by partition by her assignee. 
Janokt Nath v. Mothura Nath, 9 Cal. 580. As to the rights of several widows 
inter se, post, § 510. As to the right of widows among the Jains to demand a 
partition of their husband’s share, seo Shep Singh v. Mt. Dakho, 6N.-W. P. 
406, afd, 51, 4.87 ; 8.C. 1 All. 688. 
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such necessities as render partition desirable between two 
joint owners, and that she would properly represent the 
interest of the estate, including that of the person who 
would come after her (c). 


2. If the father dies leaving issue, and a widow who is 
not the mother of such issuc, she is never entitled to more 
than maintenance. The writers of the Bengal school differ 
in this respect from those of the other provinces, since they 
exclude a stepmother from the operation of the texts which 
speak of the share of a mother. And this exclusion equally 
applies, whether the widow was originally childless, or was 
the mother of daughters only, or was the mother of sons 
whose line has become extinct before partition (cd). 


3. If the father dies leaving male issue, and also a widow 
who is the mother of such issue, she is only entitled to main- 
tenance until partition, and she can never herself require a 
partition, Butifa partition takes place by the act of others, 
she will be entitled to receive a share, if the effect of that 
partition is to break up or diminish the estate out of which 
she would otherwise be maintained (¢). Hence her claim to 
a share is limited to the two following cases: first, when the 
partition takes place between her own descendants, upon 
whose property her maintenance is a charge. Secondly, 
when it takes place in respect of property in which her 
husband had an interest. 


§ 439. First. Ifa widowed mother has only one son, she 
can never claim a share from him, and if he comes to a parti- 
tion with his brothers by another mother, her claim for main- 
tenance is a charge upon his share and not upon the whole 
estate (f). But if he dies, and his sons come to a division, 





(c) Mohadeay v. Haruk Narain, 9 Cal. 244, 250. 
(ad) KF. MacN. 41,57; 1 W. MacN. 50; 3 Dig. 18; D. K. 8. vii. § 8, 5,6; 
Daya Bhaga, iii. 2, § 830; Raghunanda, ii. 17; ante, § 437. 
(e) 2 W. MacN. 65, nv; F. MucN. 43,57, 59; Bilaso v. Dinanath, 3 All. 88. 
rience siti partition she has no alienable interest. See Judoonath v. Bishonath, 
uth. 61. 
(f) Hemangini Dasi v. Kedarnath, 161, A. 115; 8.C. 16 Cal. 738. 
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then she would be entitled to share with them as grand- 
mother. Similarly, if a man dies leaving three widows, 
each of whom has one son, and these three sons come to a 
division, none of the mothers would have a right to a share ; 
because each of them retains her claim intact upon her own 
son. But if the sons of one son divide among themselves, 
their grandmother will be entitled toa share. If the grand- 
sons of all three widows divide, all the grandmothers will 
be entitled (vy). In each case the share of the widow will be 
equal to the share of the persens who effect the partition, 
If it takes place between her sons, she will take the share 
of a son; if between her grandsons, sho will take the share 
ofa grandson (4). Ifa mother has three suns, one of whom 
dies leaving grandsons, and a partition takes placy between 
the two surviving sons and the grandsons, the mother will 
be entitled to the same share as if the division had been 
effected between three sous; that is to say, the property 
will be divided into four shares, of which the mother will 
take one, cach surviving son will take another, and the 
grandsons will take the fourth (1). Where the partition 
takes place between grandsons by different fathers, the 
matter becomes more complicated. For instance, suppose A. 


A, 
aed: led pieced eaeae wn tee 
J}. C. D. 
| | | 
2 giundaons. 3 grandsons, 4 grandsons. 


to have ched leaving a widow and three sons, and these sons 
to die, leaving respectively two, three, and four grandsons, 
and that these grandsons come tua division. Jf their grand- 
mother was dead, the property would be divided into three 
portions, ger stirpes, which would again be divided into two, 
three, and four parts, per capita (9 432). But if the yrand- 
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(q) F. MaeN. 39, 41, 54; Sibbasoondery v. Buxsomutty, 7 Cal. 191. 

(A) D. K. 8. wit. § 2,4; Righnsandanua, fi. 19. If she has already been pro- 
vided for to the extent to which she would be entitled on partition, she takes no 
more ; if to a leas extant, abe takes as mach more as will muke up her share. 
Jodoonath v. Brojonath, 12 B. L. KR 383. 

(3) Pruwnkissen v. Mutlooscondery, Fulton, 389; Gooroopersaud y. Seeb- 
chunder, F. MacN. 29, 52. ; 
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mother is alive, she will be entitled to the samo share as 
agrandson. But itis evident that the grandsons by B. take 
a larger share than those by C., and these again a larger 
share than those by D. The mode of division, therefore, 1s 
stated to be, that the whole property is divided into ten 
shares, of which the grandmother will take one, the two sons 
of B. will take three, the three sons of C. will take three, 
and the four sons of D, will take three. If the widows of 
B., C. and D. were also living, they would be entitled to 
shares also. Each widow would take the same as her son. 
But in order to arrive at this share, a fresh division would 
have to be made. ‘The three-tenths taken by the sons of B. 
would be divided into three parts, of which his widow would 
take one. Similarly, the three-tenths taken by the sons of 
C. would be divided into four parts, and the three-tenths 
taken by the sons of D. would be divided into five parts, of 
which one would go to the respective widows of C. and D., 
the remainder being divisible among their sons (k). The 
same widow may take in different capacities, as heir of one 
branch of the family, and as mother or grandmother in 
another branch. A very complicated instance of this sort 
is recorded by Sir F. MacNaghten as having been decided 
in the Supreme Court at Calcutta (/). 


In one case in Bengal, where a partition was made after 
the death of all the sons by their widows, it was held that 
the grandmother had no right to a share. No counsel 
appeared for the grandmother, and, as might be expected, 
no precedents were cited. The decision can hardly be 
looked upon as of much weight, in the face of the direct 
authority on the other side (m). 





(k) F. MacN. 52—54. 

(l) Sree Alutee Jeemoney v. Attaram, F. MacN. 64; Callychurn v. Jonata, 1 
Ind. Jur. N. 8. 284; Jugomohan v. Sarodamoyee, 3 Cal. 149 ; Torit v. Jarapro- 
sonno, 4 Cal. 756 ; Kristo Bhabtney v. Ashutosh, 18 Cal. 39. 

(m) Rayee v, Puddum, 12 Suth, 409, affirmed on review, 13 Suth. 66; contro 
Stbbosoondery v. Busscomutty, 7 Cul. 193 ; Bhadri Roy vy. Bhugwat, 8 Cal. vs. 
8.0.11 C. L. R. 186. See Vyasa and Vrihaspati, 8 Dig. 12, where the rigk,.9\ 


the grandmother to a share is expressly asserted; and so Jagannathe says, 
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Where a partition takes place among great-grandsons 
only, it is said that the great-grandmother has no right to & 
share (n). But if a son be one of the partitioning parties 
with great-grandsons by another son, she would take a son’s 
share. And if a grandson and great-grandson divide, she 
would take a grandson’s share (0), 


$ 440. Serondly. “Partition, to entitle a mother to the 
share, must be made of ancestral property, or of property 
acquired by ancestral wealth. Therefore, if the property 
had been acquired by A., the father of Bo and C,, and B. 
and C. come to a division of it, their mother (the widow of 
A.) shall, but their grandmother shall not, take a share of 
it. And if the estate shall have been acquired by B. and 
C, themselves, neither their mother nor grandmother will 
be entitled to a share upon partition” (p). 


§ 441. Where a partition takes place during the life of 
the father, the danghter has no right to any special appor- 
tionment. She continues under his) protection. til her 
marriage ; he is bound to maintain her and to pay her mar- 
riage expenses, and the expenditure he is to meur is wholly 
at his discretion (yg). But where the division takes place 
after the death of the father, the same texts which direct 
that the mother should receive a share equal to that of a 
son, direct that the danghter should receive a fourth 
share (r). Tt is evident, however, that there was much 
less need to set apart a permanent provision for a daughter 
than fora widow. The expenses of her marriage, and her 
maintenance for the very few vears that she could remain in 
her father’s family, constituted the only charge that had to 
be met in respect of her. Hence it was very carly consider- 
ed that the mention of a definite fourth only meant that 


‘w) & Dig. 27; F. MaeN. 28, 351, doubted by Dr. Wilson, Worka, v. 25. 

tn) BP. MuaeN. 52. 

{p) F. MaeN. 51.54: Taree Pershad y, Nash Kooer, 10 Cul, VON, 

(q) Mitahsbara, i. 7, § 14. 

(7) Vajnavalkya, fi. §124: nee ante, § 4%. Ae to the mode of calenlating 
the fourth, see Mitakshura. 1.7. §5—10; 3 Dig. 95,96; Smriti Chandrika, iv. 
$ 44; Wilson, Works, v. 42 
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a sufficient amount must be allotted to each daughter to 
defray her nuptials. This view is combated by Vijnanes- 
vara, who maintains that the letter of the law must be 
respected, The Smriti Chandrika, however, evidently 
inclined to the modern doctrine, as it states that the 
foll fourth ix ouly to be given where the estate is m- 
considerable. And it is expressly asserted by the Madha- 
viva and the Bengal writers, and those of the Mithila 
school («). The practice at present is in confurmity with 
this opinion (f). 


Where daughters take as joint-heirs, the effect: of parti- 
tion between them comes under the Jaw of succession, and 
will be discussed hereafter ($ 515). 


Btrangers, 8 442. Astranger cannot compel a partition, in the sense 
of compelling anv or all of the members of a family to 
assume the status of divided members, with the legal conse- 
quences following upon that status. But he may acquire 
such rights over the property of any copareener as to 
compel him to separate the whole or part of his interest in 
the joint property, and so sever the eoparcenary in respect 
of it. This nay be effected either by actual assignment, or 
by operation of law, as by insolvency, or upon a sale in 
execution of a decree (#), How far a member of an 
undivided fanuly under Mitakshara law can, by his own 
voluntary act, transfer lus rights in the joint property toa 
stranger, is a matter upon which there is much difference 
of opimon, and which has already been examined (vr). But 


oy 


(x) Mitakehara, 1.7. $11; Smriti Chandrika, iv. § 18, 19: Madhaviva, § 2% 
where he miarepresenta the opinion of Vijnanesvara : Daya Bhaga, iii. 9. § 89! 
DD. KL &. vii, 89, 10; Roghunandana, iti, 19, 20; 3 Dig. W—9t. The Virami- 
trodaya argues for the view ailopted by the Mitakebarn, bat eets out the conflict* 
ing opinions, Virumit., p.8l, § 2b. The Sarasvati Vilaga seta out beth views: - 
hut states the modern dietene. which is that of Apararkea, last, though with- 
ont offering avy opinion of his own, § 119—133. 

(1) F. MneN. 55, 98: 1 W. MacN. 50. Daughters have no right. to claim a 
share of their mother’s property during her life, in caseain which they wonld 
be her heirs: Mathura v. Eaw, 4 Bom. 545. 

(u) Per cwriam, Snorjeemonen Dossee vy. Ben ovnndpe. 6M.1.A. 389 8§.C. 4 
Sath. (PLC) 14; Deendual vy. Juadeep, 41. 4. 247; 8.0.8 Cal. 198, 

(r) Ante, 8 397, ef neg. 
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so far as the right of transfer is recoguized it will be 
enforced, either by putting the purchaser in possession of 
an undivided interest, or by compelling the owner of the 
undivided interest te proceed to, or pernut a partition, by 
moans of which the hostile myght can be satisted (irc), 


§ 443, Persons whe labour under any defeet which dis- 
qualifies them from inheriting, are equally disentitled to a 
share on partition (7). But except in the case of degrada- 
tion, which has now been practically abolished by Act XXI 
of 1450, (Freedom of religion) such imeapacity is purely 
personal, and does not attach to thetr legitimate issue (y). 
Its effect is to let in the next hetr, precisely as if the inca- 
pacitated person were then dead, But that heir must clann 
upon his own merits, and does not step into his father’s 
place. For iustance, suppose the dividing: parties were 
Cvand F., and that BE. were incapacitated bat alive, his son F. 


A. 
. ies : oe 
13. dead. 7. dead, 
U, ki. 
| 
Ie 
| 
(i. 


would be entitled to claim half of the property. But if F. 
Was the incapacitated person, and D., and E. were dead, G, 
would have no claim, being beyond the limits of the copar- 
cenary (2). On the other hand, such disqualification only 
vperates if it arose before the division of the property. One 
already separated from his cohecirs is not deprived of his 


ere ee - ee ae - Pa err | or en rerere ont 


tw) Anand v. Prankisto, OBO BR. (0. C. 3.) bay Reaghoonath v. Luckhun, 
18 Suth. 23; Muddun Gupady. Ml. Gerwrvbulfy, 21 Suth. We, Lall Jha vy. 
Shatkh Juma, 22 Suth. U6; Jhubboo v. Khoob Lall, th 204; lameluy. Run- 
gauss, 7 Mad. 588; Jawokinath vo Mothuranath, Cal. 580; Rajani Kanth v. 
fium Nath, 10 Cal 244, Bepen Behari v. Lal Mohun, 12 Cal. 200. 

(0) Mitakshara, 1. 10; V. May., iv. LE; Daya Bloga, vo; D. KS. i See 
post, chup. xix, Kemsahye v. Lalla Laljes, 8 Cal, 149. 

{y) Mitakebara, i. 10, § 9—11; Dayu Bhagu, v. § 1/—10. As to adopted 
sons, see ante, § YY. 

(2) 2 W. MacN, 42; Hodhnarain v. Omrao, 18M. LL A. dt0; 8.C. 6B. LR. 
We; per leacock, UO. J. Kalidus v. Krishan, 2 B. L, R. (F, B.) 118; 
ante, § 248. 
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allotment (a). And if the defect be removed at a period 
subsequent to partition, the right to share arises in the 
s#Ine manner as, or upon the analogy of, a son born after 
partition (b). How this analogy is to be worked out is not 
yo clear. If the removal of the defect is to be treated as a 
new birth at the time of such removal, then the principles 
previously laid down would apply (c). Tf the partition took 
place during the life of the father, and one of the sons were 
then incapable, he would take no share. But if his defect 
were afterwards removed, he would inherit his father’s 
share. If, however the partition took place after the father’s 
death, and one of the brothers was excluded as being 
incapable, and was afterwards cured, his cure could only 
be treated as a new birth, so as to give him any practical 
rights, by the further fiction that he was in his mother’s 
womb at the time of the partition. If this analogy could 
be applied, he would be entitled to have the division opened 
up again, and a new distribution made for lis benefit. But 
that would be rather a violent fiction to introduce, in a case 
where the incapacity was removed, possibly many vears 
after new rights had been created by the division, and 
acted upon. Suppose, however, that the incapable heir 
was never cured, but had a sun who was capable of inherit- 
ing. If the sen was actually born, or was in the womb, at 
the tune of the partition, he would be entitled to a share, 
if sufficiently near of kin. But if he was neither born nor 
conceived at that time, he could’ not claim to have the 
partition re-opened. He could only claim to succeed as 
heir to the share taken by his grandfather; and if the 
partition took place between the brothers, he could claim 
nothing more than maintenance (d). 


S 444. It has been suggested that a coparcener, other- 
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Ate ceketien, i. 1. § 8; Sevachetumbara y. Pavasucty, Mad. Dec. 
a Og, w LU, 
(b) Mitakeham, ii. 10, § 7; V. May., iv. 1i, § 2. (c) Ante, § 431. 
(d) See thia sabject discussed by Pencock, UC. 3., Kalidus v. Arivhan, 2 BH, L. 
K. (PF, B.) 18-121, and in Krishna vy. Sami, » Mad. 64. Of course all diff. 
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wise entitled, may lose his right to a share if he has been 
guilty of defrauding his coheirs. This view rests upon & 
text of Manu (¢): “ Any eldest brother who from avarice 
shall defraud his younger brother, shall forfeit jus primo- 
geniture, be deprived of lis share, and pay a tine to the 
king.” This text is explained by Kallnka Bhatta and Jagan- 
natha as meaning, that the eldest brother by such frau- 
dulent conduct forfeits his right to the special share to which 
in early times he was entitled by seniority (f). Vasnavalkya 
and Katyayana merely say, that property wrongly kept back 
by one of the co-sharers shall be divided equally among all 
the sharers when it is discovered (g). This excludes the idea 
that the fraudulent person is to forfeit his whole share, or 
even his share in the property so secreted. ‘The Mitakshara 
discusses the act with reference only to the question of 
criminality. The author decides that the act is criminal, 
but does not assert that it ix to be followed by forfeiture, 
and xeems to assuine that the only result will be that the 
partition will be opened up, and a fresh distribution made of 
the property wrongly withheld (fh). The other commentators 
of the Benares schoot either follow the Mitakshara, or pass 
the point over without special notice (4). On the other 
hand, the Bengal writers are of opinion, that the act of one 
coparcener, in withholding part of the property which is 
common to all, is not techmeally theft, and is not to be 
punished by any forfeiture (A). The Madras Sudder Court 
in one case followed the literal meaning of the text of Manu, 
and held that it was a complete answer to a suit for par- 
tition by a brother, that he had committed a theft of part of 
the paternal property. In this decision they set aside the 
opinion of their senior pandit, who was of opinion that the 


culty would be removed. it the eariter doctrine were sustained which appears 
to alate A partition ty be vpeued up utany distance ut time in tuvuur of an 
nfter-born son. ; 

(e) ix. § 213. (f) 2 Dig. 564. fg) Yajnavalkya, ii. § 126; 8 Dig. 308, 

(A) Mitukehara, 1.9%. This chapter seems te have Leen differently anderstuod 
by Bir Thomas and Mr. Strange, | Stm. H. L. 232; Stra. Man. § 273. Messrs, 
West and Huhler take the view stated in the text, W. & B. 679. 

(i) Smriti Chandrika, xiv. § 4—; Mudhaviys, § 54; V. May., iv. 6, § 3; 
Viramitrodaya, p 245, § 1, 2. 
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embezgler of common property incurred noforfeiture thereby. 
The junior pandit had first stated generally, that the 
person who had embezzled part of the common property 
forfeited all claim to share im the estate. On giving in 
his written opinion, he modified this view by limiting the 
forfeiture to a prohibition of sharing in the portion actually 
embezzled. ‘This opinion also the Court set aside, preferring 
that first given (/). The Court of the North-West Provinces 
has arrived at an exactly oppusite conclusion, aud has laid 
down that the wrongful appropriation by one brother of part 
of the joint estate, which the others might have recovered 
by an action at law, was no bar te a suit by him for parti- 
tion (a). This certainly appears to me to be the sounder 
view, 


y 445. Any direction in a will prohibiting a partition, or 
postponing the period for partition, 1s invalid, as it forbids 
the exercise of a right which Is essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of faimly property by Hindu law (#). On the other 
hand, an agreement between the members of « Hindu family 
not tou come toa partition might be binding upon themselves, 
But unless the agreement also contained a condition against 
wlionation, it would not prevent any of the parties to it from 
selling his share, and would be no bar to a suit by the 
vendee to compel a partition (0). Nor could such an agree- 
ment ever bind the descendants of the parties to it (p). In 
Bombay it has been held that it would not even bind the 
parties themselves (q). 


§ 446. As Hindu law contemplates union and not parti- 
tion as the normal state of the family, it follows that lapse 
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(lL) Canactmma v. Naurasimmak, Mad. Dec. of 1858, 118, 

(m) Katka v. Budree, 8 NW. VP. 267. Jolly, Lect. 149, 

(nw) Nebkissen v. Hurria Chunder, F. MacN, 323 ; Mokoondo v. Guneoh, 1 Cal. 
104 ; Jeebun v, Komanath, 23 Suth. 207; Act 1V of 1882, § 40, UL. (Transfer 
ee Snund, 2H 

(0) Rhamdhone vy. Antena, yde, 07; dnand v. Prankisto, 3 B. L. BR. (QO. 
CG oJ.) 5 Anath v. Mackintosh, 8 B. L. R. 60; Rujender . Shan ‘hana 
6 Cal. 107. : 

(p) See Venketaramanna v. Bramanna, 4 Mad. H.C. 34d, 

(y) Ramlinga v. Virupakshi, 7 Bom. B88. 
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of time is never in itself a bar to a partition, But the 
Statute of Limitations will operate from the time that a 
plaintiff is excluded from his share, and that such exclasion 
becomes known te hin (7), 


§ 447. Turd, TRE MODE oF DIVISION.—The principle of 
Hindu law is equality of division, but this was formerly 
subject to many exceptions, which have almost, if not 
altogether, disappeared. One of these exceptions was in 
favour of the eldest son, who was originally entitled to a 
special share on partition, either a tenth ora twentieth in 
excess of the others, or some special chattel, or an extra 
portion of the Hocks (#). Sir H. S. Maine suggests that 
this extra share was given as the reward, or the security, for 
impartial distribution ; and refers to the fact that such extra. 
privileges were sometimes awarded to younger sons (f), or 
to the father, asa proof that the right was unconnected 
with the rule of primogemture (0. Tt seems to me pro- 
hable that the double share which the father was allowed 
to retain for himself (vr), was the inducement given to him 
to consent to a partition, at the time when lis consent was 
indispensable (§ 220,) and perhaps also was intended to 
enable him to support the female members of the family, 
who would naturally remain under his care. Among the 
Hill tribes, when a division takes place, the family house 
sometimes passes to the voungest, sometimes to the eldest, 
son; but mvanably the son who takes the house takes with 
it the burthen of supporting the females of the family (7). 
The practice of allotting a larger share to the father would 
naturally survive, though to a lesser degree, in favour of 


(r) Thakur Durriag v. Thakur Darr, VEAL 1s Kaliv Dhianunjon, 8 Cal, 
298; Act XV of 1877, sohed. i. § 127. _ 

(s) Apastamba, tii, $ 18; Baudhayaua, ii. 2,8 2-5; Gaatama, xxviii, § tt, 
Wz; Vasiahthe, xvii. § va Mann, ix. 142, 4, Vi ; Narada, ‘til. £ 13 : Devaln, 
4 Dig. aS; Veilag pati, ib. Doh ; anita, it, BAB ; Yajuavulkya, ik. § 114; 
Virnmit., p 43, § 9. 

(ft) Guntama, xxvili. § 6.7 ; Vasietha, xvii. § 23; Mann, ix. § 114, 

(u) Karly Institntiona, 197. 

(v) Narada, xiii. § 12; Veihaspati, 3 Dig 44; Katynvana, ib. 43; Sancha & 
Lichita, ? Dig. 453. 

(49) Breeka, Primitive Tribes, 9, 39, 42, 68. 
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the eldest son as head of the family. Under the law of the 
Mitakshara the practice of giving an extra share to the 
futher is now said either to be a relic of a former age, or 
only to apply to a partition by the father of his own self- 
required property Gr, Ax between brothers or other rela- 
tions absolute equality is now the invariable rule in all the 
provinees (y}, unless, perhaps, where some special family 
custom to the contrary is made out (z); and this rule 
equally applies whether the partition is made by the father, 
or after his death (a), 


Other grounds of preference arose in regard to sons of 
different rank ; that is to sav, sons by mothers of different 
caste, or sons of the ten supplementary species. These 
shared in different proportions, or some absolutely to the 
exclusion of others (b). But these different sorts of sons 
are long since obsolete (875, 85). The right of a person 
who has made acquisitions, in which he has been shghtly 
assisted hy the joint property, to reserve to himself a double 
share, has already been fully considered (§ 264). 


§ He. Hitherto we have been considering the case of 
joint property, as te which partition was a matter of right 
and not of favour. There is greater uncertainty where the 
partition was of property which waa divisible as a matter of 
favour and not of right. Under Mitakshara law this case 
could only arise where the father chose to divide his self- 
acquired property among his sons. I[t is quite clear that 


(r) Mitakshara, 1.6.97: Madhaviya, $16; V. May., iv. 6.812.135 Viramit., 
p. 65. £13. See Smriti Chandrika, 1.1, § 298 —32, 41, where it is anid to be 
vilowable ona partition made by an nged parent. 

(vy) Mitakwhara, i. 2, § 6.1. 8 $1—7: Smriti Chandrika. ii, 2, § 2, ii. 8, 
laa cas Madhaviys, §9: V. May.. iv. 6, 8-11, 14.17: Daya Bhaga, iii, 2, 
§27; DO KLS&., vir. § 12, 18: Viewmit., p. 60, Sil. p. 70. § 18. The ease of an 
ndopted eon, where natural born sone afterwards come into exiatence, has been 
disenased, ante, & 134. 

(:) Shen Buksh vy. Futteh, 28. 1D. 965 (840°: 9 W. MacN. 16. As to agree. 
menta to divide in particulir shares, see Ram Nirunjun v. Prayag, 8 Cal. 188. 

fa) Bhurochund v, Ruxzomunee, 1S. 1 28 (96); Neellaunt v. Manee, tb. 68 
ae ee v. Puhland, 8 8. D. 80! (402); Lakahman vy. Ramchandra, 

om 1 


els Mitakshara, i. 8, 1}; Daya Bhaga, ix. 812: D, K.8., vii. $19; V. May., 
iv ere , 
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the father. might give away this property to any one he 
chose (§ 850), and it would seem to follow that he might 
distribute it among his family at his own pleasure. Viwhnu 
says, “Jf a father make a partition with his sons, he does 
so in regard to his own self-acqnired property by his own 
pleasure” (c). This, of course, may refer to his right of with- 
holding such property absolutely from distribution. Other 
texts which seem to leave the father a discretion as to allow- 
ing larger or smaller shares to his sons, may refer to the 
practice of giving extra shares to an elder son, an acquirer 
or the lke (d). The interpretation put upon these texts 
by the Hindu commentators was, that even in regard to 
self-acqnired property, the right of the father to make an 
unequal distribution could only exist where there was either 
a legal reason, as in case of an elder son’s share, or a moral 
reason, such as the necessitous state of one of the sons, and 
that it could never exist where the act emanated from mere 
partiahty or vicious preference (¢). The author of the Sinriti 
Chandrika sums up his argument upon the point by saying, 
“Tt is hence settled that unequal distribution made by the 
father, even of his own self-acquired property, according to 
his whims, without regard to the restrictions contained im the 
shastrax, ig not maintainable, where sous are dissatistied with 
such distribution ” (f). Ina Madras case, where a man had 
made a division of his self-nequired property, giving aboyt 
a tenth to his son, and the rest to his wife and daughter, the 
Sudder Pandits said that such a disposition would be valid 
as regards the personalty, but not as regards the realty (q). 
In the Punjab it is held that a ian may distribute his self- 
acquisitions at his own pleasure (4). If the rule is anything 
more than 2 moral] precept, it must depend upon the distine- 
tion, which J will notice presently, between a partition, which 
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(c}) xvii. § 1] 

(d) Yajnavalkya, ti § 114, 116; Narada, xiii. § 15, 16. 

(e) 3 Dig. 540, 541, 546; Mitukehara, i. 2, § 6,13, 14. 

(f) Smriti Chandrika, ii. 1, §17—24; Varadrajah, p.8; 1 Stea. H. L. 104; 
2W. MacN. 147, note. 
ne Meenatchee v. Chetumbra, Mad. Dec. of 1853, 61. 
: th Paniab Cust. 35. 
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may be effected by mere agreement, and a gift, which 
requires delivery of possession. 


§ 449. In Bengal the peculiar doctrines of the Daya Bhaga 
leave a father practically at liberty to dispose of all his 
property, no inatter of what sort, or how acquired, at his own 
free pleasure, in favour of any one upon whom he chooses to 
bestow it. One would expect, therefore, to find that, when 
he chose to distribute it among his sons, he would be at 
hberty to do so to whatever extent, and in whatever pro- 
portions he liked. This, however, is by no means so. 
Jimuta Vahana draws the distinction between self-acquired 
and ancestral property, saying that in the former case the 
father may give his sons greater or lesser allotments at his 
pleasure, but in the latter casc his discretion is limited. He 
cannot reserve more for himself than his double share (2), 
With regard to his sons, he is also under restrictions. If 
the partition is made at the request of his sons, he is bound 
to give each an equal share, the legal deduction in favour 
of the eldest being alone allowed (&). If, however, he makes 
the partition of his own accord, he may make a partial ora 
total division. The former seems not to come under the 
rules which govern a legal division. The father appears 
still to remain the head of the family, and to retain a 
certain control over the whole property, but allots small 
portions of it to his sons, retaining the right to take these 
portions back, if he becomes indigent (/). Where, how- 
ever, the partition is a total one, the same distinction exists 
between his rights over the ancestral and self-acquired pro- 
perty. As regards the former, the distribution must be 
equal or uniform, in the sense of not being arbitrary ; that 
is, any inequality in the shares of the sons must be an 
inequality prescribed, or at least permitted, by the law, as 
arising from the superior age or merit of the son whom he 
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(1) Daya Bhaga, ii. § 15—20, 35, 47, 56,73; D. K.&. vi.§ 16; Raghunendana, 
ii. 2-6, 26—29. 

(k) Daya Bhaga, ii, § 86. 

(1) Daya Bhaga, ii. §57; 2 W. MacN. 148; D. K. S. vi. § 8. 
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prefers (m). But as regards the self-acquired property, he 
may make a distribution according to his own free will, 
though even in this case the preference must arise from 
motives recognized by the law, on account of the good 
qualities or piety of the one whois preferred, or hisincapacity, 
numerous family, or the like (vu). Whether such reasons are 
sufficient to authorize an unequal distribution of ancestral 
property alsv, does nut seem clear. In commenting on the 
text of Narada (xin. 4), the father, “being advanced in years, 
may hiuself separate lis suns, either dismissing the eldest 
with the best share, or in any manner, as lus mchnation 
may prompt,” Jimuta Vahane says that this last clause 
ineaus solmething different from the giving vf an cxtra share 
to the first-born, but that the discretion su alluwed 1s again 
restrained by the subsequent text (xin. 16), which forbids 
a distribution made under improper intluences, or contrary 
to the directions of law (uv). Hf these passages apply also to 
ancestral property, the result would be that the power of 
distribution, both of ancestral aud self-acquired property, 
would stand on the same footing. ‘The father might divide 
either surt uncqually, if ho could find any justifying pretoxt 
in the superior qualities, or greater necessities, of the son 
whom he preferred. The Daya-krahima-sangraha, however, 
limits the right of making au unequal distribution among 
sons, In consequence of their superior qualifications or 
greater necessitics, to the case of self-acquired property, 
or ancestral movable property, such as gems, pearls, corals, 
gold, and other effects (py). As regards ancestral landed 
property, the only imequality it appears tv sanction is the 
special phare for the elder son (gj). Im the case of a 
man’s own self-acquired property, he may allot it as he 
chooses, subject as before tu the necessity of showing some 
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(m) Day Bhaga, ii. § 60, 76,78. See ns to extra shares, 1b. § 87, 42, 74. 

(xn) Daya Bhaga, ii. § 74, 76, 32; Raghunandana, in. 4. 

(0) pare Besse, . $ gree ; ‘ 

(p) DW. K. 8. vi. § 18, 18—20; acc. Jagaunaths, 8 Dig. 89, 42, and pandite i 
Bhowanny Churn », Kamkaunt, 2.8. D. 22 (250) ;2W. MuoN/2, 16 

(q) £0. § Sl. 
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proper ground of preference, and an absence of improper 
motive (r). 


§ 450. It is, of course, obvious that where a father is 
allowed to prefer one son to another on the ground of supe- 
rior piety or moral qualifications, and is himself constituted 
as the sule judye of such qualifications, it is merely another 
way of saying that he may distribute the property as he 
chooses. A little hypocrisy is all that is needed in order 
to convert illegality into legality (s). But even as regards 
ancestral immovable property, the Bengal pandits appear 
in two cases to have taken the view which is suggested by 
Jimuta Vahana, rather than that which is expressed by 
the Daya-krama-sangraha, and to lay it down that grounds 
of personal preference, actually existing, will justify a father 
in preferring one son over another (ft). The only question 
that arises is, whether the pandits in the two last cases 
were not speaking of » gift, and not of a partition. I think 
they were. I have already quoted the series of decisions 
in Bengal which practically affirm the right of a father to 
do what he wishes with his property. They seem in com- 
plete conflict with the opinions of the pandits in the case of 
Bhowanny Churn v. Ramkaunt (uw). Now it will be observ- 
ed that throughout the opmions of the pandits in the latter 
case, they directed their attention exclusively to the law 
of partition, and only cited texts bearing upon that law. 
In the opinions cited in the other cases, and referred to in 
the remarks on Bhowanny Churn’s case, they directed their 
attention as exclusively to the law of gifts, and only cited 
texts showing the power of an owner of property to dispose 
of it during his hfetime. The fact is, the two sets of texts 





ne 


(r) D. K. 8. vi. § 8—15. See F. MacN. 242—968. In the Punjab a father 
appears to have the right to divide the family property among his sons in any 
proportions which seem fit to him, but if the division is thoroughly unequal, a 
fresh apportionment will be made after his death. Punjab Customary Law, 
I], 168, 171, 180, 223, 261. 

(3) See the upinions of Pandits, quoted F. MacN. 260 ; 8 Dig. 1. 

{t) F. MacN. 260, 265, 

(u) 2 8. D. 202 (259) ; ante, § 847. See this case discussed by Sir F. MaoN. 
ah per curiam, Lakehmy v. Narasimha, 8 Mad. H. C, 42, 48; Wilson's 

orks, Ve 76, 88, 
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are quite irreconcilable. They mark different periods of 
law. The former are a survival from the time when the 
power of a father over property was as restricted in Bengal 
ag it is now in the provinces governed by the Mitakshara. 
These texts probably remained unexplained away, because 
unequal distributions of # man’s whole property continued 
to be unusual. ‘The texts which forbid alienations of parti- 
cular portions of it were explained away, because such 
alienations became common. Jagannatha tries to reconcile 
the two principles which allow a gift to one in preference 
to another, but forbid a distribution which gives more to 
one than another («). His reasoning, so far as Iam able 
to follow it, appears to be, that, where a father proceeds 
to a partition with his sons, he divests himself of his pro- 
perty, with a view to its vesting again in those who are 
entitled to share it by virtue of their affinity to him. That 
being so, it can only vest im such persous, and in such 
proportions, as the law of partition dircets, But when he 
divests himself of lus property in order to ake a gift, he 
immediately vests it again in the person, be it a stranger 
or otherwise, to whom he delivers the possession. The 
transaction is valid if it conforms to the law of gifts, 
Now this is really all that was decided by the case of Bho- 
wanny Churn v. Ramkauit, The pandits were mnanimous 
that as a partition the transaction was bad. In this they 
were apparently myht. They differed as to whether it would 
have been invalid for want of possession, if, as a partition, it 
had been legal. As to this it may now be taken that their 
doubts were unfounded, and that actual possession is not 
necessary in order tu make a partition final and binding 
(§ 454). The Judges of the Sudder Court accepted their 
finding that the distribution was illegal. If so, it could only 
take effect as a series of gifts. But viewed in this light it 
was inoperative, because there had been no delivery of 
possession (§ 393). The result would be, that a father under 
Mitakshara law, in dealing with his self-acquired property, 
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(v) 3 Dig. 5, 47. 
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or apy other property in which his sons take no interest by 
birth, and a father under Bengal law m dealing with any - 
property, may distribute it has he likes. If he conforms | 
to the rules of partition, the transaction will be valid by 
inutual agreement, without actual apportionment followed 
by possession ; but if he does not conform to those rules, 
then he must deliver the share to each of the sharers, so as 
to make a valid gift to each. 


§ 451. <A partition may be partial either as regards the 
persons making it, or the property divided. Any one 
coparcener nay separate from the others, but no coparcener, 
except perhaps the father, can compel the others to become 
separate among themselves. A father may separate from 
ull or from some of his sons, remaining joint with the other 
sons, or leaving them to continue a joint family with each 
other (wv), It was stated in two Bengal cases, that where 
one brother separates from the others, and these continue 
to live asa jutut family, it must be presumed that there has 
been a complete separation of all the brothers, but that those 
who continue joint have re-united (7). But that seems to 
be mercly a question of fact. It uothing appeared but that 
one brother had taken his share, aud left the family, while 
the other brothers continued exactly as before, it seems to 
ine the proper presuinption would be, that there never had 
been any severance in their interests (y). It has been 
suggested by Messrs. West and Buhler that one Bombay 
decision (of which they disapprove) lays down that a grand- 
father can, by his will, enforce a state of division among 
his grandsons. ‘he case referred to appears to me only to 
decide, that property may be devised in such a way that the 
persons to whom it is bequeathed, if they take it under the 
will, will take it in severalty and not as joint tenants (z). 


poe ay ee ee Se le i = 1 ie ce meen: 


(w) Mitakehara, i. 2, §2; W. & B. 665. 

(a) Judub Chunder v. Benodbeharry, 1 Hyde, 214; Petambur vy. Hurish Chun. 
der, 15 Suth, 200 ; Aesabram v, Nand Aishore, 8. BLL. R. (A. C.d.)7;55. UO 
LL Suth 80d. 

ty) Upendra Narrain v. Gopeenath, 9 Cal. 817. 

(a) W. & B. 195, 666 ; Lukshinibas v. Genpat Moroba, 4 Bom. H.C. (0.0, J.) 
150; 5, C. on appeal, § Bom. H. O. (A, O. J.) 128, 
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Such a state of things would be quite consistent with their 
remaining undivided in other respects. Whether a grand- 
father could so bequeath property would depend upon the 
nature of his interest in it. If it was his own exclusive 
property, of course, he could devise it on any terms he 
liked. But if it was ancestral property, which would by 
law descend to his grandsons as coparceners, J] doubt 
whether he could by his will compel them to accept it with 
the incidents of separate property. ‘The death which severed 
his interest, would also, as I imagine, terminate his power 
over the property ($ 380). A different case recently occur- 
red in Madras. A father with three sons by one wife, and 
two sons by another, executed a document in his last illness, 
directing the property to be divided into three-fifths, and 
two-fifths shares, with a sinall reservation for himself, 
The Court found that the docnment was intended to operate 
from its date as an actual severance, first, of the interest of 
his sons by one wife from that of his sons by another; 
secondly, of the interest of all his sons from his own 
during his life. Neither his eldest son, who was of age, 
nor the guardian of his imfant sons, were parties to the 
suit. It was held by the Court that the transaction was a 
partition which altered the status of the sons though without 
their consent, by virtne of the special authority of the father. 
Muthnsawmy Aryer, J., upon a review of the native authori- 
ties, said, “ According to the Hindu law it is competent to 
a father to make a partition during his life, and the partition 
so made by him binds his sons, not becanse the sons are 
consenting parties to the arrangement, but becanse it 1s the 
result of a power conferred on him, though subject to certain 
restrictions imposed in the interest of the family. In cases 
like this the question is not whether such partition is a 
contract, like a partition made among brothers after their 
father’s decease, but whether it is a legal transaction, con- 
clnded in conformity to the Hindn law” (a). 


Even where the division is only between certain members 
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(a) Kandasami vy, Doraisami, 2 Mad. 817, 321, 
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of the family, it is necessary, unless in such a case as that 
just cited, that all the members should be parties to it, as the 
interests of all are necessarily affected by the separation of 
any. And if the partition is effected by decree of Court, all 
the members inust he brought before the Court, either as 
plaintiffs or defendants (}). 


§ 452. Every suit for a partition should embrace all the 
joint family property (c), unless different portions of it he im 
different jurisdictions, in which case suits may be brought 
in the different Courts to which the property is subject (d) ; 
or unless some portion of it is at the time incapable of par- 
tition as for instance from being in the possession of a 
mortgayee (+); oris from its nature impartible, as a Zemin- 
dary governed by the law of primogeniture (f). And ifa 
member sues for partition of property in the hands of the 
defendant, he must bring into hotchpot any undivided pro- 
perty held by himself, even though it is out of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, and thus make a complete and _ final 
partition (g). Hence, where there has been a partition at 
all, the presumption is that it was a complete one, and that 
it embraced the whole of the family property. Therefore, 
if property is afterwards found in the exclusive possession 
of one member of the family, and it is alleged that such 
property is still undivided and divisible, the proof of such 
an allegation rests upon the party making it (h). But there 
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(b) Narsimha v. Ramchandra, 1 Mad. Dec. 52; Pahaladh v. Mt. Luchmun- 
butty, 12 Suth. 256. 

(c) Manu, ix. § 47; Dadjee v. Wittal, Bom. Sel. Rep. 151; Dasari vy. Daaari, 
Mad. Dec. of 1861, 86; Ruttun Monee v. Brojo Mohwn, 22 Sath. 338; Nanobhai 
v. Nathabhai,7 Bom. H.C. (A. C. J.) 46; percuriam, Narayan v. Nana 
Manohar, 1b. 178, affirming 2 W. & B. Introd. 17, 2nded; Trimbak v. Narayan, 
Vi Bom. H. 0.71. See per Phaar, J., Padmamani v. Jaqadamia, 6 B. L. R. 
ert ay. ? Haridas v. Pran Nath, 12 Cal 566 ; Jogendro Nath v. Jugobundhu, 
14 Gal, . 

(ad) Lutchmana Row v. Terimul Row, 4 Mad. Jur. 241; Subba Rau v. Rama 
Rau. 3 Mad. H.C. 876. See Jairam vy. Atmaram, 4 Bom. 482: Radha Churn 
v. aioe 5 Cal. ae, Sanaa cae v. Sth Chunder, 14 Cal. 835. | 

6) Pattaravy v, Audimula,5 Mad. H.C, 419; Narayan v. Pandur 
Bom. H. C. 148. 2 murang, 1 

oe Rabel tn A daauos 19 Mad. 334. 

q m Lochun v, Rughoobur, 15Suth. 111; Lalljeet v, Rajeoomer 
358; Hart Narayan v. Ganpatrav, 7 Bom. 272. ‘ : era 
(kh) Narayan v. Nana Manohar, 7 Bom. H.C. (A. C, J.) 158. 
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may be a partial division, of such a nature that the copar- 
cenary ceases ag to some of the property, and continues as 
to the rest (2). Where such a state of things exists, the 
rights of inheritance, alienation, &e., differ, according as 
the property in question belongs to the members in their 
divided, or in their undivided, capacity (4) ; or, there may 
be such a partition as amounts to an absolute severance of 
the coparcenary between the members, although the whole 
or part of the property is for convenience, or other reasons, 
left still nnapportioned, and in joint enjoyment. In that 
case, the interest of each member is divided, though the pro- 
perty is undivided, That interest, therefore, will descend, 
and may be dealt with, as separate property (/). Or, lastly, 
there may bea partition and distribution which is intended 
to be final, but some part of the family property may have 
been overlooked, or fraudulently kept out of sight. Tn such 
a case, When the property ix discovered it will be the sub- 
ject of a fresh distribution, hemg divided among the persons 
who were parties to the origimal partition, or their repre- 
sentatives ; that is, among the persons to whom each portion 
would have descended as separate property (a). But the 
former distribation will not be opened npagaim (x). Where, 
however, the whole scheme of distribution is frandulent, and 
expecially where dt isin frand ofa minor, if will be absolutely 
set aside, unless the person injured has acquiesced in it, 
after full knowledge that if was made am violation of his 
nights (0). 
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(ir Acc. Nandasamiv. Doratauini, 2 Mad, 324; per curiam, 4 MLE. A. 188, 
The High Coart of Bengal seems to think thats partial division may be effected 
by arrangement, but not by anit. Radha Churn v. Weipa, a Cal. 474, 

{k) Patni Mal vy Ray Manohar, ih 8. 1). 349 410) 5 Mareenadaay, Ganpatran, 
Perry's 0.0, 143; Wo & BL 886, $45, 702; FP. MacN. 46:2 Stra. H. DL, 387; 
1 W. MaoN. 53. 

2) Apporier v. Rama Seabbatyan, UY MOE A. 74: 8. C8 Soth. (P. 0.) 1; 
Reeun Perand vo Radha Beeby, & MoT. A, 137, 168; 8.0.7 Suth. (P. 0.) 
35; Narayan vy. Lakshmi Ainmal, 3 Mad, H.C. 289. 

(m) Mann, ix $218; Mitakshara, 1.9, $ 1-3; Daya Bhaga, xiii. $1—3; V. 
May., iv. 6,8 8; Lachman v. Sanieal, 1 ASL 543; ante, § 444. See as to 
enlargement of share, where a coparcener dies after decree und pending appeal, 
Sakharam y. Havi Kriahna, 6 Bow. V3. 

in) Daya Bhaga, xiii. § 6; 3 Dig. 400. 

(o) Vrihaspati, 3 Dig. 390; Manu, ix. § 47; Daya Bhaga, xiii. §6; Mad. Dec. 
of 1859, $4; Morn Pishvanath v. Ganesh, 10 Bom. H.C. 444. 
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$ 453. Where a stranger to the family acquires a title toa 
portion of the family property, by purchase or under an 
execution, he is entitled to be placed in possession jointly 
with the other members. If he ix not satisfied with joint 
possession, and desires the exclusive possession of a parti- 
cular portion of the property, his remedy is by suit to compel 
his vendor to come to a partition, and so give hin an absolute 
title. But he cannot demand a partition merely as to the 
portion over which he has a claim. The vendor must have 
a complete and final partition, so that all the family accounts 
may be taken against him, and all the other members of the 
family must be made parties to the suit (§ 329.) Where the 
suit for partition is brought by other members of the famly, 
in order to get rid of the joint possession of the stranger, it 
has been held by the Madras High Court that the sit may 
be lnnited to their share in the particular parcel of family 
property wlich had been sold (p). On the other hand the 
Calcutta High Court has ruled that in this case, as in all 
others, the suit must be one for a complete partition, and 
that this is not a mere technical objection, because on parti- 
tion of the whole of the jomt family property, the whole 
land so ahenated by a single member inight fall entirely to 
the share of the alienor (q). 


§ 454. Fourry.—As to what constitutes a partition, it is 
undisputed that it may be effected without any instrument 
in writing (r). Numerous circumstances are set out by the 
native writers as being more or less conclusive of a parti- 
tion having taken place, such as separate food, dwelling, 
or worship ; separate enjoyment of the property ; separate 
income and expenditure; business transactions with each 
other, and the hke (s). But all these circumstances are 
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(p) Chiana Sunnyasit v. Surya, 5 Mad. 196. 

(q) Koer Hasmat v Sunder Das, 11 Cul. 396. 

(r) Per curiam, Rewun Persad v. Radha Beeby, 4 M. 1. A. 168; S.C. 7S8ath. 
(P. 0.) $5. See aa to unregistered deeds of partition in Madras, Act II of 1884. 

(s) Narada, xiii. § 36--43; Mitakshara, 1. 12; Days Bhaga, xiv.; 8 Dig. 
407-—429 ; 2 W. MacN. 170, nn. See Hurish Chunder v. Mokhoda, 17 Suath. 564. 
ures Nathan v. Mukund Shivaji, 16 Bom. 901; Ram Lall vy. Debi Dat, 1¢ 
All. : 
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merely evidence, and not conclusive evidence, of the fact of 
partition. Partition is a new status, which can only arise 
where persons, who have hitherto lived in coparcenary, 
intend that their condition as coparceners shall cease. It 
is not sufficient that they should alter the mode of holding 
their property. They must alter, and intend to alter, their 
title to it. They must cease to become joint owners, and 
become separate owners (ft), And as, on the one hand, the 
mere cesser or conunensality and jot worship, the existence 
of separate transactions (1), the division of incomey (ct), or 
the holding of land in separate portions (ice), do not establish 
partition, unless such a condition was adopted with a view 
to partition (wv); so, onthe other hand, if the members of 
the family have once agreed tu become separate in title, it 
is not necessary that they should proesed to a physical 
separation of the particular pieces of their property. “Tf 
there be a conversion of the joint tenancy of an undivided 
family into a tenancy in common of the members of that 
undivided family, the undivided fauuly becomes a divided 
family with reference to the property that is the subject of 
that agreement, and that is a separation in interest and im 
right, although not numediately followed by a de factu actual 
division of the subject-matter. This may, at any tine, be 
claimed by virtue of the separate right? (yj. Aud in pro- 
vinces governed by the Mitakshara, if a brother so divided 
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Asto the effect of separate performance of religious rites, see Guldsticker, 
Administration of Hindu law, 53 

(t) Mere petitions or declarations of intention ere not sufficient. Mooktu 
heshee v. Vomabulty, ld outh, ob; 3. C, 8 Uo 1. Rh. a6, note. 

(a) Rewen Persad v. Radha Beeby, +} M. 1. A. 168; 8.0.7 Suth. (P.C.) 35; 
Seellasto Deb y. Beerchunder, 12 M, 1. A. dW; 8. C13 BL. KK. (PY. 0.) 18; 8. 
U. 1g Suth. (P.0.5 2), dAnunice vy, Ahedvo, 14 MoL A.SI2; 8.0.18 Suth, 69; 
Chhabila vy. Jadacbat, 8 Bom. H.C. (0, C.b.) 875 Narraina vy. Veerarughavce, 
Mud. Dec. of 1855, 260; Gurthapate v. Sudam, Mad. Dec. of i86), iW; Krist. 
nappa v. Kamusawmy, 8 Mad. H.C. 25. 

(v) Sonatun Bysack v. Jugguteoondree, & M. 1. A. 66. 

(w) Runyject v. Avuer, LL. ALY; Ambtha v. Sukhmani, t All, 487. 

(2) Kam hiseen v. Sheonundun, (P. C.) 23 Suth. 4Ly. 

(y) Appovier v. Kama Subbaryan, 11 M. 1. A. 75; 8.C.8 Suath. (P.C.) 1; 
Suranens v. Swanens, 13M. i, A. 118; 8.0.12 Suth. (P.C.) 40; Doorga Per. 
shad vy, dit. Aundun, LT. 4.55; 8. U. 18 8. L. R. 288; 8. C. 21 suth, 214; 
Bubaji v. Kashtbai, 4 Bom. 187 5 Ashubaé v. Haji Vyeb, 9 Bom. ILL; Tej Protap 
v. Champakalle, 12 Ual. 96; Adi Deo vy. Dukharan, & All, 582; dnant Bala. 
charua y. Damodhar Mukund. 18 Bom. 25. 
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should die before actual separation of the property, his 
widow would succeed to his share (z). On the same prin- 
ciple a decree for a partition dissolves the joint tenure from 
ity date; and it does so equally, although the suit was not 
in terms a suit for partition, provided the relief given is 
inconsistent with the continuance of the joint interest (a). 
And any arrangement by which one member of the family 
abandons his rights to a share amounts to a partition m 
respect to the property so abandoned, even though he takes 
no specific portion in its place (b). 


$455, ReuNion among coparceners, though provided for 
by the text-books, is of very rare occurrence. Sir F. Mac- 
Naghten states that the Pandits of the Supreme Court of 
Bengal told him that no instance of the sort had ever fallen 
within their knowledge, nor had he himself ever met with a 
case (c), It is obvious that the same reasons which make 
partitions more frequent will tend to remove all motives for 
reunion, 


The leading text on this subject is that of Vrihaspate. 
“He who being once separated dwells again through affec- 
tion with lis father, brother, or paternal uncle, is termed 
This text is mterpreted literally by the Mitak- 


3) 


reunited, 
shara, and the authorities of Southern India aud Bengal, as 
excluding reunion with other relations, such as a nephew, 
cousin, or the ike (d). The writers of the Mithila school, 
take these words, not as inporting a limitation, but as offer- 
ing an example. Vachespati says, “The first principle of 
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(z) Gajupathd vy. Gajapatht, 18 M. 1. A. 497; 8. C. 6B. L. R. 202; 14 Suth. 
P.C,) $3. 
ya) Joy Narain vy. Grish Chunder, 51. A. 228; 5 C.4Cal. 484; Chidambaram 
ve Gourt, 61. 4.1773; 8.C. 2 Mad. 83. The Bombay High Court bolds that a 
decree for partition dogs not operate as a severance su long as it remains under 
nppeal. Sakharam vy. Hart Krishna, 6 Bom. 118. . 

(b) Balkrishna v. Savitribat, 8 Bom. 54; Pertasami v. Periasami, 6 1. A, 
Gl; 8,0, t Mad. 312; but see Appa Pillay v. Runga Pillay, 6 Mad. 71, where 
atenuuciation by one member of all his interests in the family property was 
beld not to be uw partition, and to be invalid ag a contract. 

(c) F. Macn. 107. . 7 

(d) Mitukshara, ii, 9, § 3; Smriti Chandrika, xii. § 1; Daya Bhags, xii. § 8, 
a; D. KRosvv. § 4, 
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reunion is the common consent of both the parties; and it 
may either be with the coheirs or with a stranger after the 
partition of wealth” (©). The Mayukha agrees with him so 
far as to hold that other persons besides those named by 
Vrihaspatt may reunite; for instauce, “a wite, « paternal 
grandfather, a brother’s grandson, a paternal uuele’s son, 
and the rest also.’ But it restricts the reunton to the 
persous who mude the first partition (f).  ‘Phis view is 
followed in Bombay, where it has been held “that the 
meaning of the passuge ef Prihaspat: which is the founda- 
tion of the law, is, that the reumon must be made by the 
parties, or some of them, who made the separation, Hany 
of their descendants think fit to unite, they may do so; but 
such w union is uot a reunion in the sense of the Hindu 
law, and does not affect the mbheritauce” (gj). No suehi 
limitation is to be found in any of the other early writers, 
who only mention reunion with reference to the law of 
inheritance. Dr. Mayr looks upon it as an mnovation, 
which grew ont vf a feelmy that it was unjust that a man, 
by reunion with distant relations, should disappoint the 
claims of those who would otherwise have succeeded to hin, 
in the event of los dyimy without issae (fe). 


§ -fob. As the presuunption isin tavern of union antil wz 
partition is made out, so after a partition the presumption 
would be against a reumon. ‘To establish it, it is necessary 
to show, not only that the parties already divided lived or 
traded together, but that they did so with the mtemtion of 
thereby altering their xfafis, and of forming a joint estate 
with all its usual incidents (9.0 The circumstance that one 
of the dividing parties, beiug a iminor, continued to live on 
in apparent uwon with his father, would not be conclusive, 
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ig) Vivada Chiutamaut, dul; Uo K.S. v.85. 

(fy) V. May. iv. 9, $b 

(yg) Veshvunuth v. Artoinuyt, 3 Bom. H. CU. (A, C. J.) 0; Lakahmibar v. 
Ganpat Moroba, 4 Bum. H.C. (0. C. J.) 166, 

(h) Mayr, 1. . 

(i) 8 Dig. 512; Smriti Chandrika, x11. §2; Praunkishen v. Mothooramohun, 
1OM. 1. A, 403; 5. U. 4 Suth. (P. CG.) tl; Gopal v. Kenaram, 7 Suth. 85; 
Ram Hwree v. Trikee Ram, 7, 8. L. KR. 886; 8. U. 1d Suth, 442, 
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or I should imagine, even primd facie evidence of 


rennion (k). 


The effect of a reunion is simply to replace the re-uniting 
coparceners in the same position as they would have been in 
if no partition had taken place. But with regard to rights 
of inheritance, there seems to be some distinction between 
coparceners in a state of original union, and of reunion. 
These will be discussed hereafter (§ 542.) 
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(k) Kuta Bully v. Kuta Chudappa, 2 Mad. H. ©. 235. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
INHERITANCE. 
Principles of Succession in Case of Males. 


§ 457. We have now reached that point in the develop- 
ment of Hinda law in which Inheritance, properly so called, 
becomes possible. So long as the joint family continued 
in its original purity, its property passed into the hands of 
successive owners, but no recipient was in any sense the heir 
of the previous possessor (§ 246). ‘The Bengal law made 
considerable inroads upon this system by allowing the share 
of each member tu pass to his own direct heirs or assignees, 
and in this manner even to pass out of the family (a). But 
the rule of survivorship still governed the devolution of the 
share where a coparcener left no near heirs, and determined 
itsamount. When, however, property came to belong exclu- 
sively tuits possessor, either as being his own self-acquisition, 
or in consequence of his having separated himself from all his 
coparceners, or having become the last of the coparcenary, 
then it passed to his heir properly so-called. It must always 
be remembered, that the law of Inheritance applies exclu- 
sively to property which was held in absolute severalty by 
its last male owner. His heir is the person who is entitled 
to the property, whether he takes it at once, or after the 
interposition of another estate. If the next heir to the pro- 
perty of a male is himself a male, then he becomes the head 
of the family, and holds the property either in severalty or 
in coparcenary (§ 244) as the case may be. At his death the 
devolution of the property is traced from him. But if the 
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(a) Ante § 488, 438. 
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abeyance. 


PRINCIPLES OF KUCCKESSION IN CABE (Chap. XVI, 


property of a male descends toa female, she does not, except 
in Bombay, become a fresh stock of descent. At her death 
it passes not to her heirs, but to the heirs of the last male 
holder, And if thar heir is also a female, at her death, it 
reverts again to the heir of the same male, antil it ultimately 
falls upon a male who can himself become the starting point 
for a fresh ine of inhemtanee (1), 


§ 458, The right of snecession under Hindu law isa right 
which vests immediately on the death of the owner of the 
property (¢). [ft cannot ander any cireninstances remain 
in abeyance in expectation of the birth of a preferable heir, 
not conceived at the time of the owner’s death. A child 
who is in the mother’s womb at the tie of the death is, in 
contemplation of Jaw, actually existing, and will, on his 
birth, devest. the estate of any person with a title inferior 
to his own, who has taken inthe meantime (d@). Se, under 
certain circumstances, will a son who is adopted after the 
death (e). Bat in no other case will an estate be devested 
by the subsequent birth of a person who would have been 
a preferable heir if he had been alive at the time of the 
death (ff). And the rghtful heir is the person who is 


. himself the next of kin at that time. No one ean clam 
i! through or under any other person who has not himself 


taken. Nor is he disentitled because his ancestor could not 
have claimed. For instance, under certai circumstances 
a daughters son would be heir, and would transimt the 
whole estate to his issue. But if he died before his grand- 
father, his son would never take. So, again, a sister’s son 
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(b) See this aubject discussed, post, § 665, ef seq. 

(¢) Retirement into a religions life, when absolute, amounte to civil death ; 
1 Stra. H. . 185; 2 Dig. 525: V. Darp. 10.) As to the presumption that death 
has taken plice, aee Act T of 1872, § 107, 108 'Kvidence.? . 

(d) Per curiam, Tagore v. Taqore,9 B L. KR. 897; 8. C.18 Suth. 859; Lakhi 
v. Bhairadb, 56.8. D. 345 (869); Reroaah vy. Nubokissen, Sev. 238. 

(e) Ante, $ 17\~—179. 

(f) Aulim v. Bejai, 6 8. D. 224 (278); Kesubv Bishnopersaud, 8. D. of 
1860, 11. 340; Hamasoondury v. Anund, 1 Suth, 853: Aalidas v. Krishan, 2B, 
EL. R. (F. B.) 103.) These ease muat be taken, as everrnling others which will 
he found at 2 W. MacN. 84,98; a/t. Solukhnav Ramdolal, 1 8. D. 824 (484); 
Pran Nath v. Rajah Govind, 38. D. 46 (50) ; Sumbochunder v. Gunga, 68, D, 
234 (291,) and note. See however Arishna vy. Sami, 9 Mad. 64, poat, § 555. 


Paras 467-459-] OF MALES UNDER BENGAL LAW. 


will inherit in certain events, though his mother would 
never inherit. And the son of a leper or a lunatic, or of a 
son who has been disinherited for some lawful cause, will 
inherit, thongh his father could not (y), 


$ 459. The principle upon which one person succeeds to 
another is generally stated to depend on his capacity for 
benefiting that person by the offering of faneral oblations. 
As the Judicial Committee remarked m one case, “There 
ia in the Hindu law so close a connection between their 
religion and their succession to property that the preferable 
right to perform the Shradh is commonly viewed as govern- 
ing also the preferable myht to sneeession of property ; 
and as a general rule they would be expected to be found 
in union” (A). LT have already (9 4) suggested that this 
principle, while umversally true in Bengal, is by no means 
such an infallible guide elsewhere, ‘Phe question ix nut 
only most interesting as aiatter of history, but qost im- 
portant as determining practical riyghts. TP shall, therefore, 
proceed to examine the principles which determine the order 
of succession both under the Daya Bhaya and the Mitak- 
Shara. Jn this enquiry J shall reverse the usual order, and 
examine first the modern, or Bengal, system (4). When 
we have seen what ts the logical result of the doctrine of 
religious efficacy, it will be easier to ascertain how far that 
doctrine can be applicable under a system where no such 
results are admitted. 


Co Alar ei mam wo Ae re -- 


(q) Bee per Holloway, 3. Chelikhani ve Suraneni, 6 Mad. H.C. 287, 288; 
Ralkrixshna v. Savitribai, 8 Bom. 54; and poat, § Wt, 520, 535, 355. 

(hk) Senrendronath vo Mt. Heerantionee, 32 MoE AL 965 8. C DBE R. 
(P. 0.) 26; 8. C. 10 Suth. ¢P. 0.) 34; see too per curiam, Katana Natchiar y. 
Kajah of Shivagunga, 9M. f. A.610; 5.0.7 Sath (PY. CL; 80; Neeliisto Dub 
v. Beerchunader, 12 M.1. A. 5at, SO. 8 BLL RO PLC 153 8.0, 12 Sate 
(P,C.). 215 Tagore vy, Tagnre, 0 TL. R395; 8.0018 Suth. 39, 

(4} The whole doctrine of religions efficacy hes been moxt elaborately dis- 
cusaed, especially bythe late Mr. cee Dutckansiith Witter, some dectsiona 
of the Bengal Gigh Court, towhich Fo xhall frequently refer. Aoarifa v, 
Lakhinarayan, 2B. L. BR. oF. Bo) 2465 8. CL ah nomine, Onmrit vy. Luckhee 
Narain, 10 South. (PF. B76; Qurn v Anand, & BH. L.Ro16; 8. 6, 13 Suth. 
(FP. 8.) 49; Gobind v. Mohesh, 15K. L. KR. 85; 8. C. 23 Sath. 117; see also V. 
N. Mandlik, Introduction, xzxvi. and p. 845.) A very full ascount of the whole 
oe a will be foand in Mr. Rajkamar Sarvadhikari’s Leetures, 
pp. (4--128, : 
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Sapinda 
Sakulya. 


Samaunoda 


ka, 


BENGAL LAW OF SUCCESSION TO MALER, (Cusp. ZVI, 


§ 460. A Hindu may present three distinct sorts of offer- 
ing to his deceased ancestors ; either the entire funeral cake, 
which is called an undivided oblation, or the fragments of 
that cake which remain on his hands, and are wiped off it, 
which is called a divided oblation, or a mere libation of 
water. The entire cake is offered to the three immediate 
paternal ancestors, i«., father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather. The wipings, or lepa, are offered to the three 
paternal ancestors next above those who receive the cake, 
i.e., the persons who stands to him in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth degree of remoteness. The libations of water are 
offered to paternal ancestors ranging seven degrees beyond 
those who receive the lepa, or fourteen degrees in all from 
the offerer ; some say as far as the family name can be traced. 
The generic name of sapinda is sometimes applied to the 
offerer and Jiis six immediate ancestors, as he and all of these 
are connected by the same cake, or pinda. But it 1s more 
nsnal to limit the term sapinda to the offerer and the three 
who received the entire cake (Kk). He is called the sakulya 
of those to whom he offers the fragments, and the sa manodaka 
of those to whom he presents mere libations of water (dQ). 
Now, upon first reading this statement, one would suppose 
the theory of descent to be this: that a deceased owner was 
related in a primary and special degree to persons in the 
three grades of descent next below himself; in a secondary, 
and less special degree, to persons in the three grades below 
the former three; and ina still more remote manner to a 
third class of persons extending to the fourteenth degree of 
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(kK) This narrower siguificetion seems to be unknown to the Mitakshara, see 
post, § 469, note. This distinction ts expressly stated by Bandbayanna, (1.5, 11, 
§ 9, 10,) ns follows . “The great-grandtather, the grandfather, the father, one- 
self, the uterine brothers, the son by a wite of eqitel rank, the grandson and the 
great-grandsou—these they cull sapindas, but not the grent-grandson’s son—and 
amongat these a son and a son’s sou towether with their father are sharers of an 
undivided oblation. The sharers of divided oblations they call Sakulyas.’’ 
Raghunandana after explaining this passage, says, that this relationship of 
Sapinda(extending no further chan the fourth degreejas well as that of Bakulyag, 
is propounded relatively to inheritunce, But relatively to mourning, marringe, 
and the ike, those too that partuke of the remnants of oblations are denomi- 
nated Sapindus,’” xi. 8. 

_@) Mana, iii, 3 122-125, 215, 216; v. § 60; ix. § 186, 187; Baudhayana, i. 5, 
§1; Daya Bhaga, xi.1, § 37—42; Viramit., p. 154, §11; Colabrovke, Kesays 
(ed, 1858;, 90, 101-—117. 
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descent. But the actual theory is much more complicated. Theory vale: 


In the first place, sapindaship is mutual. He who receives 
offerings is the sapinda of those who present them to him, 
and he who presents offerings is the sapinda of the person 
who receives them. Therefore, every man stands as the 
centre of seven persons, six of whom are his sapindas, 
though not all the sapindas of each other. He ts equally 
the sapinda of the three above, and of the three below him. 
Farther, a deceased Hindu does not merely benetit by 
oblations which are offered to hunself. He also shares in the 
benefit of oblations which are net offered to him at all, 
provided they are presented to persons to whom he was him- 
self bound to offer them while he was alive. As Mr. Justice 
Mitter said, “ Uf two Hindus are bound during the respec- 
tive terms of their natural hfe to offer funeral oblations to a 
common ancestor or ancestors, either of them would be 
entitled after his death to participate in the oblations offered 
by the survivor tu that ancestor or ancestors ; and hence it 
is that the person who offers those oblations, the person to 
whom they are offered, and the person who participates in 
them, are recognized as sapindas of each other” (am). 


§ 461. The sapindas just described are all aguates, that 


is persons counected with cach other by au_unbroken ling, 


of male descent. But there are other Napindas who are 


(aerate ly , F ets 
cognates, or connected by the female dune The only deine 


tion of the cognate, or bandhu (fit may be called one), in 


the Mitakshbara, is contained in u. 5, $5, last clause: “ For. 


bhinna-gutra saupindas are indicated by the term_bandhu,” 
or as Mr. Colebrouke translates it, “ For kinsmen sprung 
from a different family, but connected by funeral obla- 


tions (7), are indicated by the term cognate.” The defini- 
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(im) Guru v. Anand, oB LR 389; 8.0.18 Suth. (FP. B.) 40, citing Daya 
Bhaga, xri.1, §38 Sec toothe Nirnaya Sindhu, cited Amrita v. Lakhinarayan 
26.L. R.F. 6.) 34; 8.0. 10 Suth. (F. B.) 76, and per Mitter, J., in 8. G, 
B. L. R. uF. BB.) 825 8 Dig. 453. 

(nm) It will be seen hereafter that it is more than doubtfal whether Vijna. 
neevara in uring the term septnda intended tu refei to funeral oblations at all, 
See post, § 460—4738. 
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tion given by Jimuta Vahana is fuller :—‘ Therefore a 
kinsman, whether sprung from the family of the deceased, 
thouyh of different male descent, as his own daughter's 
son, or his father’s daughter’s son, or sprung from a differ- 
ent family, ax his maternal uncle or the like, being allied 
by # connnon funeral cake, on account of their presenting, 
offerings to three ancestors in the paternal and the mater- 
nal family of the deceased owner, is a sapinda” (0). Now, 
the mode in which cognates come to be connected with the 
apnates by funeral oblations is by means of that ceremony 
which is called the Varrana Shradh, and which is one of 
the principal of the semes of offerings to the dead.  “ This 
veremony consists in the presentation of a certain number 
of ublations, uamely, one to each of the first three ancestors 
in the paternal line and maternal lines respectively ; or, in 
other words, tu the father, the grandfather, and the great- 
grandfather m the one line, and the maternal grandfather, 
the maternal great-yrandfather, and the maternal great- 
great-yrandfather 1 the other” (p). This would give one 
explanation of the texts which state that sapindaship does 
not extend on the side of the father beyond the seventh 
degree, and on the mother’s side beyond the fifth (¢). The 
sapinda who offers a cake as baudhu is the tifth in descent 
from the most distant maternal ancestor to whom he offers 
it. Now, on the principle of participation already stated, 
any baudhu who offers a cake to his maternal ancestors will 
be the sapinda, not only of those ancestors, but of all other 
persons whose duty it was tooffer cakes to the same ancestors, 
But the maternal ancestors of A. may be the paternal or 
maternal ancestors of B., and in this manner A. will be the 
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(9) D, Bh. xi. 6, $ 195 translited by Mr. J. Mitter, 6 Cal. 263. 

(p) Por Mr. Justis Witter, Guru y. dnand, 6 BLL. R. 40; 8. C13 Suth. 
(F. 1.) 40; Dayan Bhoga, xi. 6, $18, 19; Manu, ix. § 1382; 3 Dig. 163, note by 
Colebrooke. It will be cbeerved that the paternal ancestors ave counted inclu- 
sive of the father; the maternal exclusive of the mother. See too Dattaka 
Mimamaa, iv. § 72, note by Sutherhind. 

iq) Viihat Mann, cited Dattaka Mimamsa, vi. §9; Gautama, ib. $11; Yajna- 
vilkya, i, § 58, It ta more probable, however, that the original texts simply 
stated au urvitrary rule us to the degree of affiuity which excluded iotermarriage, 
See post, $ 469. 
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bandhu, or bhinna-gotra eapinda of B., both being under an 
obligation to offer to the same persons (r). 


§ 462. Lastly —Although here | am anticipating the next 
chapter, a man is the sapinda of lis mother, grandmother, 
and great-grandmother for a double reason ; first, because 
they become part of the body of their respective husbands, 
and next, because the cakes which are offered to a man’s 
male ancestorsare also sharedin by their respective wives (a). 
And so the wife is the sapinda of her husband; both as 
being the surviving half of his body, and because in the 
ubsence of male issue she performs the funeral obsoquies (f). 


Hence the table of descents will stand as follows ;— 


5 


a a aaa mm 
Sapindns. Sakulyas. Samanodakas. 
a ae 


Cm Patsy 
Grotra ja Bhinua-gotra 
(of the same family.) (of different family.) 
pee. Tae = 
Males. Females, Mandhus 
Agiates. (cognates) 
§ 463. This will all be inade clearer by reference to the 


The owner, who is called in the 
Daya Bhaga the middlemost of seven, is the sapinda of his 


accompanying diagrams, 


yreat-great-grandfather. 
es = Fe 
yrest-grandfather. 
| 


Gy. aay 
great-great-uncle. 
fy . - aera R 
yrandtather. great-unele. 
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. r~ =" 
futher unele. Bol, 
(C00 ree ewes mk et _, Nees “ * } 
OWNER, brother nel, grandson, 
Neral Sac) asa, Soa Mums A ean Vis ane 
ron, daughter. neler, grandson. 
grandsou, = son. grandnephew,. 
! t 
greet-grandeon. great-grandnephen. 
; 


great-great-grandson, 


own son, grandson, and great-grandson, because they offerthe 
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females. 


Fomales. 


Tables of 
descent. 


Gotruja 
mipit dis. 


(r) For instance the duughter’s son of A’s grandson isn bhinna gotra sapinda of * 


we great-great-grandson of tha same A. Mantk Chand v. Jagat Sattant, 17 
Cal. 618. 

(s} Manu, ix. 5 45 ; Daya Bhaga, a1. 6, §3; 8 Dig. 519, 598, 625; Colebrooke, 
Essays, 116; Latlubhar v Mankuraibai, 2 Bom. 420, 440, 445. 

(t) Mitakshara, ii. }, § 5,6; Vivada Chintamani, 290. 


{Chep. X¥K, 


TASLE OF BANDHOR. 
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cake to him, and they are his eapindas, as he receives it from Bapindas and 
them. But his great-great-grandson is only his aakulya, So "7 


also he is the sapinda of his own father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, because he offers the cake to them, and 
they are his vaprudax, because they receive it from him. But 
he and his great-great-grandfather are only sakulyas to each 
other. Next as regards collaterals. ‘The owner receives no 
cake froin his own brother, but he participates in the benefit 
of the cakes which the brother offers to his own three direct 
ancestors, who are also the three ancestors to whom the 
owner is bound to make offerings. So the nephew offers 
cake to his own three ancestors, two of whom are the father 
and grandfather of the owner; and the grandnephew to his 
three ancestors, one of whom is the father of the owner. 
All of these, therefore, are the sapouax of the owner, 
though they vary in religious efficacy in the ratio of three, 
two, and one. But the highest ancestor to whoin the great- 
grandnephew offers cakes is the brother of the owner. He 
is therefore not a sapinda; but he is a sakulya, because he 
presents divided offerings to the owner’s three immediate 
ancestors. Sinilarly the owner’s uncle and great-uncle 
present cakes to two and one respectively of the ancestors 
to whom the owner is bound to present them. They are 
therefore his xapindasx. But the great-great-uncle is not a 
sapinda, since he is himself the son of a sakulya, and 
presents cakes to persons all of whom stand in the relation 
of sakulya to the owner. 


§ 464. We now come to the bandhux, whose relationship 
is more complicated. There are two classes of bandhus 
referred to by the Bengal writers, and who alone can be 
brought within the doctrine of religious efficacy (c) ; those 
ex parte paternd and e« parte maternd, ‘The first class will 
be found in the accumpanying pedigree. heir sapindaship 
arises froin the fact that they offer cakes to their maternal 
ancestors, who are also the paternal ancestors of the owner. 
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(c) Daya Bhaga, xi. 6, §8—20; D. K. 8. i. 10,§ 1-20. Aato other bandhus, 
see post, § 472. 


Bandhns. 
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BENGAL LAW OF SUCCESSION TO MALES, (Chap. XVI, 


For instance, the sister's son, in addition to the oblations 
which he presents to his own father, &c., presents oblations 
to the three ancestors of his own mother, who are alao the 
three ancestors of the owner, The aunt’s son presents them 
to two, and the grandaunt’s son to one of his three ancestors. 
These persons, therefore, all come within the definition of 
bandhus, as being persons of a different family, connected 
by funeral) oblations, though with different degrees of 
religious merit. But the yreat-grandaunt’s son is not @ 
bandhu, because the ancestors to whom he presents cakes 
are the xakulyax only of the owner. Following out the 
same principle, it will be seen that the grandsons by the 
female line of the uncle and the granduncele, of the brother 
and the nephew, are all baudhus. But the son of the 
grandnephew's daughter is not a bandhu. Similarly in the 
descending Ime, the sons of the owner’s daughter, grand- 
daughter, and great-granddaughter are bandhus, as they 
all present cakes to himself. But the offerings inade by 
the son of his great-yreat-granddaughter do not reach as 
far as the owner, and therefore he is nota bandhu. It will 
be observed that the above pedigree always stops with the 
son of the female relation. ‘The reason of this will be seen 
on referring to the smaller pedigree in the same sheet. 
The graudson of the owner’s daughter will present cakes to 
his own paternal ancestors, that 1s to the owner’s grandson, 
and to X. and Y., and also to his own maternal ancestors, 
that is to B., C., and D. But none of these are persons to 
whom the owner is bound to make oblations, and five of 
them are complete strangers to him. And so, of course, it 
is in every other similar case. 


§ 465. The bandhus ex parte maternd will be found in the 
next pedigree. They differ from those just described in 
being connected with the owner through his maternal 
ancestors instead of his paternal ancestors. Those on the 
left side of the pedigree are the agnates of these maternal 
ancestors, while those on the right side are cognates, and are, 
therefore, removed from the owner by a double descent in 
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Paras. 404 & 666.) 
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BENGAL LAW OF BUCURSSION TO MALES, {Chunp. EVI, 


the female line. The explanations already given will render 
it unnecessary to go through the table in detail. The owner 
is bound to offer cakes to his own maternal grandfather, 
great-grandfather, and great-great-grandfather, and there- 
fore the other persons who make similar offerings to them, 
or to any of them, are his bandhus. All the males in the 


table cxcept the great-grandsons on the left are such 
bandhus, 


§ 466. The letters D. B., D. K. and M., attached to the 
steps in the above pedigrees, point out which of the persons 
there described are specifically enumerated by the Daya 
Bhaga, Daya-krahma-sangraha and Mitakshara. It will be 
observed that very few are set out by Vijnauesvara ; that 
many unnoticed by him are named by the Daya Bhaga, and 
stil] more which are omitted by the Daya Bhaga are supplied 
by the Daya-krahma-sangraha ; but that in table No. I many 
are wholly passed over who yet come within the definition 
of bandhu, and are even more nearly related than those who 
are expressly mentioned. The danghter’s son is really only 
a bandhu, though he is always placed ina distinct category 
on grounds which will be stated hereafter ($518). But the 
sons of the granddaughter and great-granddaughter offer 
oblations direct to the owner himself, which no other bandhu 
does except the daughter’s sun. Obviously, therefore, they 
should rank before bandhus who only offer to the owner’s 
ancestors. So the son of the grandniece is omitted, though 
he stands in exactly the same relation to the son of the 
niece, who 1s included, as the grandnephew does to the 
nephew (1). At one time it was supposed that no bandhu 
could be recognized who was not expressly named in the 
authorities which governed each province. On this ground 
the sister’s son (k), and the granduncle’s daughter’s son 
were rejected in Madras (/) ; and the sons of the grand- 


(t) His title has been expressly affirmed, Nashee Mohun v. Raj Gobind, 24 
Suth. 229. 

(k) See post, § 581. 

(l) Kisaen vy, Javaliah, 8 Mad. H. C. 346. 
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daughter and great-granddaughter (m), and the son of the 
uncle’s daughter in Bengal (u). But it is now settled, after 
an unusually fall discussion of the whole subject, that the 
examples given in the different commentaries are illustrative 
and not exhaustive /v), and that if any one comes within the 
definition of a bandhu, he is entitled to succeed as such, 
although he is nowhere specifically named (p). 


§ 467. J have now pointed out the manner mm which the 
principle of religions efficacy apphes to the different male 
heirs who are recognized by Bengal law. As to the grounds 
upon which one heir is preferred tu another, the following 
rales may be laid down. 


1, Each class of heirs taken before, and excludes the 
whole of, the succeeding class. “The sapindasx are allowed 
to come in before the xakulyas, because undivided oblations 
are considered to be of higher spiritual value than divided 
ones; and the sakulyax are in their turn preferred to the 
samanodakas, because divided oblations are considered to 
be more valuable than libations of water” (q). 


2. The offering of a cake to any individual constitutes a 
superior claim to the acceptance of a cake from jim, or the 
participation in cakes offered by him. On this ground the 
male issue, widow, and daughter’s son rank above the ascend. 
ants, or the brothers who offer exactly the same number of 
cakes as the deceased (r), 


me : - - wee Hae ee me eno 


(m) 2W. MacN. 81; contra, 3 Dig. 530. 

(n) Gobinds y. Woomesh, Suth. Sp No. 176, overruled by Guru vy. Anand, 
5B. L. R. 15,8. 0.18 suth. (F. B.) 49. 

(o) Apararka suys that bandhns ure the sons of the father's rister, mother's 
sister, and maternal uucle’s son, and similar kinamen. Sarvadhikeri, $28. 

(p) Gridhart v. Kengal Gorernment, 12 M.J.A.448; 8.C.1B.L. H. CP. OC.) 
4;8.C. 10 Soth. (P. 0.) 82; Amrita v. Lakhinarayun,2 B. LR. (F. B.) 8; 
8.0. 10. Snth (F. B.) 76, Guru v. Anand, 5B. L BR. 16; 8. C. 13 Suth. (F. 
B.) 40; Katna Subbu v. Ponnappa, 5 Mad. 89. 

(q) Per Sitter, J., Guruv. Anand, 3 B. 1. R. 38; 8. C. 13 Sath. (Ff. B.) 49; 
approved, Gobind v. Mohesh, 15 B. L. BR. 47; 8.C. 28 Sath. 117; Degumber v, 
Hott Lal, 9 Cal. 563. 


(r)} 8 Dig. 400, 503 ; Daya Bhuga, xi. 1, § 882—40, 48 ; xi. 2,51, 2) xi, 5, § 3. 
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BENGAL LAW OF BUCCKSSION OF MALES. (Chap. XVI, 


8. Those who offer oblations to both paternal and mater- 
nal ancestors are superior to those who offer only to the 
paternal. Hence the preference of the whole to the half- 
blood (x). 


4, “Those who are competent to offer funeral cakes to 
the paternal ancestors of the deceased proprietor, are invari- 
ably preferred to those who are competent to offer such 
cakes to his maternal ancesturs only; and the reason 
assigned for the distinction 1s, that the first kind of cakes are 
of superior religious efficacy in comparison to the second.” 
And this rule extends so far as to give a preference to 
one who offers a smaller number of the superior oblations 
over one who offers a larger number of the inferior sort (f). 


5. ‘“Sunilarly, those who offer larger numbers of cakes of 
a particular description are invariably preferred to those 
who offer a less number of cakes of the same description ; 
and where the number of such cakes is equal, those that are 
offered to nearer ancestors are always preferred to those 
offered to more distant ones.” 


“The same remarks are equally appheable to the sakulyas 
und samanodakas” (u), 


The result of these rules m Bengal is, that not only do 
all the bandhus come in before any of the sakulyas or 
ramanodakas, but that the bandhus themselves are sifted 
‘in and out among the agnates, heirs in the female line fre- 
quently taking before very near sapindas in the direct male 


] 


| j ine, on the principle of superior religious efficacy (v), In 
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ve eat 4380, ie a8 Bhaga, xi. 0, § 12, 
(t) Per Mitter, J.,5 B. L. RK. 89; supra, note (q) ; Gobind vy. Moh ; 
L. R, 85; 8. C. 23 Suth. 117. See this case, post, : 337. gisead 
(u) Per Mitter, J.,5 B. L. R. 39; approved, 15 B L. R. 47; ante, note (q)3 
Khetlur vy. Poorno, 1b Suth. 482. A person who offers one oblation to the father 
of the deceased owner is preferred to avother who offers two oblations to the 
grandfather and great-graundfather. Hence the grandnephew ranks before the 
paternal uncle, and the sephew’s daughter's son before the uncle’s daughter's 
sou. Daya Bhaga, xi. 6, § 5, 6; Prannath v. Surrut, 8 Cal. 460. 
(v) Daya Bhaga, xi. 6; D. K. 8, i. 10; 3 Dig. 528, 529. Bee post, § 586. 
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fact, if the test of religious efficacy is once admitted, no 
other arrangement would be logically possible. 


§ 468. When we go a stage back to the Mitakshara, and 
still more to the actual usage of those districts where Brah- 
manical influence was less felt, the whole doctrine of reli- 
gious efficacy seems to disappear. In the chapters which 
treat of succession, the Daya Bhaga and the Daya-Krahma- 
Sangraha appeal to that doctrine at every step, testing the 
claims of rival heirs by the numbers and nature of their 
respecting offerings. ‘The Mitakshara never once alludes to 
such atest. No doubt it refers to the distinction between 
sapindas and samanodakas, and states that the former sue- 
ceed before the latter, and that the former offer the funeral 
cake, while the latter offer libations of water only. But 
this distinction is stated, not as evidencing different. degrees 
of religious merit, but as marking different degrees of pro- 
pinquity. ‘The clanns of rival heirs are determined by the 
latter test, not by the former. Persons who confer high reli- 
gious benefits are postponed to persons who confer hardly 
any. Persons who confer none whatever are admitted as 
heirs, for no other reason than that of affinity. 


$469. Throughout the Mitakshara Mr. Colebrooke invari- 
ably translates the word sapinda by the phrase ‘ con- 
nected by funeral oblations,” and this gives the appearance 
of a continued reference by the author to religious rites. 
But there is every reason to suppose that, in using the word 
sapinda, Vijynanesvara was thinking of propinquity, and not 
of religious offerings. In another part of his work, which 
has not been translated (17), where he is commenting on the 
text of Yajnaralkya (. 95) which forbids a man to marry 
his sapinda, he defines sapindaship solely as a matter of 
affinity, without any reference to the capacity to offer reli- 


pane a te aa me at 
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(w) It will be found in W. & 8.120. It is aleo referred to by Mr. Justice 
Mitter, Amrita vy. Lakhinarayan, 2B. L. K. (F. B.) 88;38.C. 10 Suth. (F. B,) 
76; and by Mr. Justice West, Vijtarungam v. Lakshuman, 8 Bom. H. ©. (0. C, 
J.) 962, and by Westropp, C. J., in Lallubhat v. Mankuvarbai, 2 Bom, $23, 
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gious oblations, and so as to include cases where no such 


da denotes capacity exists. He says, “sagnda relationship arises 


between two people through their being connected by par- 
ticles of the one body.” Hence he states that a man is 
the sapinda of his paternal and maternal ancestors, and his 
paternal and maternal uncles and aunts. ‘So also the wife 
and the husband, because they together heget one body. In | 
like manner brothers’ wives are sapinda relations to ace 
other, becanse they produce one body (the son) with those , 
who have sprung from one body.” He then observes that 
this principle, if carried to its extreme limits, would make 
the whole world akin, and proceeds to comment on the text 
of Yajnaralkya Gr) as follows :— 


“On the mother’s side, in the mother’s line, after the 
fifth, on the father’s side, in the father’s line, after the 
seventh (ancestor), (y) the sapiuda relationship ceases, and 
therefore the word xapinda, which on account of its etymo- 
logical import (connected by having m common particles of 
one body) (z), would apply to all men, is restricted in its 
signification ; aud thus the six ascendants, beginning with 
the father, and the six descendants, beginning with the son, 
and one’s- self (counted) as the seventh (in each case), are 
sapinda relations. In case of a division of the line also, 
one ought to count up to the seventh (ancestor), including 
him with whoin the division begins (¢.g., two collaterals, 
A. and B., are sapindas, if the common ancestor is not 
further removed from either of them than six degrees), aud 
thus must the counting of the sapinda relationship be made 
In every case” (a). 


pony Powers Te ee etre eee ete etna, 





er Yajnavalkya, i. § 52, 33, “A man ebould marry a wife who is rink his 
saptnda, one who ja further removed from him than five degrees on the side of 
the mother, and seven degrees on the side of the father.”’ 

(yi The narrow significution of Su puida us limited Lo those who nre connected 
by offerings of the entire cake, and therefore extending only to three degrees on 
either side of the owner, seems to be unknown to the Mitakshara. 

(2) Sapinda is compounded from sa for samana, like, equal or the same, and 
pinda, ball or lump. As applied to funeral rites the pinda i is the ball or lamp 
into which the funeral cake was made up. Iam informed by very bigh Sanskrit 
authorities that the application of the word sapinda in th ne text ig peculiar to 
Viynanesvara, 


in} It is no doubt iu reference to this passage that the Samskara Mayukhs 
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§ 470. It will be remarked that in this passage the author Includes 
does not notice the distinction between those who offer mre: 
undivided oblations, and those who offered divided oblations. 
Nor does he in the corresponding part of his treatise on 
Inheritance (b), where he divides the Gotraja, or Gentiles, 
into two classes only——those connected by funeral oblationa Theory of rela. 
of food, extending to seven degrees, and those connected Lara arg 
by libations of water, extending to the fourteenth degree, shara. 
or even further. 


From this passage Messrs. West and Buhler draw the 
conclusions that, “1, Vijuanesrara supposes the sapinda 
relationship to be based, not on the presentation of funeral 
oblations, but on deseent from a common ancestor, and, im 
the case of females, also on marriage with descendants from 
a common ancestor; 2, That all blood-relations within six 
degrees, together with the wives of the males amongst 
them, are sapouda relations to each other” (¢), And with 
reference to his definition of bandhu (Mitakshara, 1.5, $3), 
they say, “It would seom that Pijnanuescara interpreted 
Yajnavalkya’s term bandhu as meaning relations, within the 
sixth deyree who belong to a different family ;” or at least 
that all such persons who come under the term sapinda, 
according to the definition piven in the Acharakanda, are 
included in the term bandhu (cd). 


§ 471. This preference of consanguinity, or family rela- oe 
tionship, to efficacy of religious offerings, is further shown by ee 
the rule laid down in the Mitakshara, and the works which 
follow its authority, according to which the bandhus, or ree Ay 
lations through a female, never take until the direct male 
line, down to and ineluding the last samanodaka, has been 


~hak. ‘ 
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in a passage cited in Lallubhay v. Mankuvarbai, 2 Bom. 425, anye “ Hence 
1 eye al and others abundoned the theory of connexion through the rice 
1 offering, and accepted the theory of transmission of constituent atome.” 
(b) Mitakelara, ii. 5 
» (ce) W. & B. 122. See too Dattaka Mimaruaa, vi, § 10, 82, where the relation 
of sapinda is suid to rest on two grounds, consanguinity and the offering of 
faneral oblations 
{d) W. & B. 136, 489. 
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exhausted (ce). A stronger instance than this could not be 
imagined, since, as has been already shown, many of the 
bandhus are not only sapindar, but very close sapindaa, 
while the fourteenth from a common ancestor 1s scarcely a 
relation at all, and certainly possesses religious efficacy of 
the most attenuated character. And so, whether the Mitak- 
shara agrees with the Daya Bhaga, or disagrees with it, the 
reasons offered always show that the governing idea in the 

authors mind was that propinquity, not religious merit, 

was the test of heirship. For instance, Jimuta Vahana 

profers the father to the mother, because he presents two 

oblations in which the deceased sen participates, while the 
mother presents none (f). Mijnanexcara takes exactly the 
opposite view, on the ground that, “sinee her propinquity 
is greatest, it 1s fit that she should take the estate in the 
first instance, conformably with the text ‘to the nearest 
sapinda the inheritance next belongs.” And he goes on 

to say, “Nor is the claim in virtue of propinqnity restricted 

to sapindas, but, on the contrary, it appears from this very 
text that the rule of propinquity is effectual, without any 
exception, in the case of samanodakax, as well as other 
relatives, when they appear to have a claim to the succes- 
sion” (y). So he agrees with Jimuta Vahana in preferring 
the whole blood, among brothers, to the half. But he rests 
his preference on the same text “to the nearest sapinda, 
&ec.,” saying, very truly, that “those of the half-blood are 
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(a) Narada, xiii. §51; Mitakshara, ii. 5 and 6; Vivada Chintamani, 297-299, 
V. May., iv. 8, § 22; Rutcheputty v. Rajunder, 2 M.T. A. 182; Srimuts Dibeah 
v. Rany Koond, 4M. 1. A. 292;8.C. 7 Suth. (P.C.) 44; Bhyah Ram v. Bhyah 
Ugur, 18M. 1. A. 878; 8. C0. 14 Suth (PP. 0.) 1; Phakoor Jeebnath v. Court of 
Wards, 21. A. 163; S.C. 23 Suth. 409; Narain’ Auar v. Chandi Din, Y All, 
467. See aleo cnsea in the N.-W. P., cited in the last case, in the Court below 
5K. L OR. 449; 8. C. 1 Suth, 117. Me. Rajkumar Sarvadhikari,(p. 863,) 
explains the preference given by the Mitakshara to agnates over cognates, as 
arising from the principle of religious efficacy, the oblations given by agnate 
kinswen being of superior efficacy to those offered by cognate kinsmen. This 
of course is so, when the offerings of near agnates are contrasted with those of 
near cognates. It certainly is not so where the offerings of near cognates are 
contrasted with those of distant agnates, unless some doctrine of religious eff- 
cacy is assumed completely different from that elaborated by the Boipal lawyer. 
Nor ie this the principle which determines the preference of agnates to cognates” 
in the Punjab, or among the Jains where the theory of religions efficacy is an- 
kuown (§ 475). 

(f) Dayn Bhaga, x1. 8, § 3. (g) Mitakehara, ii. 8, § 8, 4. 
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remote through the difference of mothers ;” while the Daya 
Bhaga grounds it on the religious principle, that the brother 
of the whole-blood offers twice as many oblations in which 
the deceased participates, as the brother of the half-blood (A). 
So the right of a daughter to sueceed, is rested by Jimut 
Vahana upon the funeral oblations which may be hoped for 
from her son, and the exclusion of widowed, or barren, 0 
sonless daughters, is the natural result (¢). The Mitak- 
shara follows Vrihaspati in basing her claim upon simple 
consanguinity. “Asa son, so does the danghter of a man 
proceed from his several limbs. How then should any other 
person take her father’s wealth ?” And he excludes neither | 
the widowed nor the barren daughter, but prefers one to 
another, according as she is unmarried or married, poor or 
rich; that is, according as she has the best natural claim to 
be provided for (k). 


§ 472. When we cone to the enumeration of bandh ue, in 
Mitakshara, 11. 6, it appears pretty clear that they do not 
depend upon any such principle of community in religious 
offerings, as is supposed to be laid down im the definition at 
Mitakshara, 1.5, 83 (7). Tt is said, “ Cognates are of three 
kinds; related to the person himself, to his father, or to his 
mother, as is declared by the following text :—‘The sons of 
his own father’s sister, the sons of lis own mother’s sister, 
and the sons of lis maternal unele, must be considered aa 
his own cognate kindred. The sous of Ins father’s paternal 
aunt, the sons of his father’s maternal aunt, and the sons of 
his father’s maternal uncle, must be deemed his father’s 
cognate kindred. The sons of his mother’s paternal aunt, 
the sons of his inother’s maternal aunt, and the sons of his 
mother’s maternal uncles, must be reckoned his mother’s 
cognate kindred (m). ere, by reason of near affinity, the 
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(h) Mitakshara, i. ‘, §5; ge Bhaga, x1. 5, § 12. 
(f) Daya Bhague, xi. 2,°§ [9 \7. 
(k) Mitakabara, ii. 2g 2—4; Viramit., p. 176, § 1. 
Ay TiC ie bos apirice tranilaiioe ol the Ve Beo2 W. 
(m ia the correct translation of t xt. See2 wo} N. 96; Smriti 
Chandrika, xi. 5, § 14; Amrita v. Lakhinarayan, 2 8. L. BR. (PF. B.) $7 5. 
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cognate kindred of the deceased himself are his successors 
in the first instance; on failure of them, his father’s cognate 
kindred, or, if there be none, his mother’s cognate kindred. 
This must be understood to be the order of succession here 
intended.” Now, if we look back to the pedigrees already 
given (§ 464, 465), we shall find that the sons of the father’s 
sister, and the sons of the father’s paternal aunt, come in 
among the bandhus ee parte paternd of the Bengal scheme, 


and are indicated by the letter M. So, the sous of his 
mother’s sister, and of his maternal unele, and of his 


mother’s paternal annt, come in among the bandhus ew 
parte mafernd and are similarly indicated. The others 
named by the Mitakshara do not oceur in those lists, and 
are nowhere referred to by any Bengal authority. The 
accompanying diagrams will show that they could not pos- 





A. 
shes. nests, 2 ve womens cma 
piternal father’s father’s maternal 
X. grandmother. maternal aont uncle. 
mother -- — father aon (M.) son (M.) 
OWNER. 


sibly be brought within any system which depends on reli- 
gious merit (v). Here it will be seen that the sons of the 
father’s maternal anut, and of the father’s maternal uncle, 
that is the father’s cognate kindred on his mother’s side, 
are only connected with the owner through his paternal 
grandmother. Now, neither of these persons presents 
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10 Suth. (F. B.) 76. In Mr. Colehrooke’s translation the first clause obvioualy 
iy incorrectly given. 

(n) Mr. Rajkumar Sarvadhikart aeys, in reference tothis pasange (p. 870) 
‘Went once admit that the father’s and the mother’s bandhus”’ could not 
possibly be brought within any system which depends upon religions merits 
**gocruing from parvana rites alone’? But they could surely be brought within 
a syetem which lays down that “any benefit whatsoever ia u sufficient. title to 
inherit.””” He then points to tables (p. 860) which show that these persona are 
competent to perform the ekodishta or individual rites of the deceased. But so 
nre strangers, such aaa pupil, a friend or the king; that is to say, any one who 
takes the inheritance is bound, and therefore entitled to perform the personel 
rites connected with tlhe funeral ceramonies of the decessed. and extending to 
those held on the annivereary of his death (iuj Survadhikari, p, 84), The 
bandhus in question take the inheritance becanse they are near relationr, and 
having taken it they perform these special ritea. Bat when we come to the | 
Bengal system of sucvession, which is really founded on the theory of religious 

i Madris the grandson of a paternal 
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offerings to any one to whom the owner presenta them. Their 
offerings are presented to A. and his ancestors. Those of 
the owner are presented to his father’s line, and to his 
mother’s line, that is, the line of X. (v0). Consequently, 
their offerings are neither shared in by the owner, nor do 
they operate in discharge of any duty which he is bound 
to perforin. Similarly, the sons of the mother’s maternal 
uncle and aunt, that is the mother’s cognate kindred, on 


A. 
! 
X. = muternal mother's maternal nwotber's maternal 
grandmother. unele. aunt, 
) 
Y. == mother. son (M.) son (M). 


OWNER. 
her mother’s side, are only connected with the owner through 
his maternal prandmother, The same observation as before 
applies to them. Their offerings are presented to A. and 
his line. Those of the owner are presented to the lines of 
Y. and X., that is, to his own male ancestors, and those of 
his mother. Here again there is ne conceivable communi- 
ty of religious benefit. On the other hand, when we apply 
“the reason of near afhnity,’ on which Viynauescara him- 
self bases the heirship, the whole thing is as simple as pos- 
sible. The first of the three classes contains the owner’s 
first cousins; the second contains dis father’s first cousins, 
and the third contains his mother’s first cousins. All of 
these are postponed to the xamanodakax, because they are 
connected through a female, and are therefore members of a 
different family from that of the owner. But when they are 
admitted, they are brought in upon natural principles (p.) 
No other explanation can be required, except by those 
who persist in distorting the plain meaning of the Mitak- 
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ent-aunt of the decensed inherits to him us 4 bundhu; Sethurama y., 

onnammal, 12 Mad. 155, though he would be excladed in Bengal, ante, § 464. 

(o} Thia ig not only clear on penal (§ 461), but I have ascertained by 
inquiry from very learned natives both in Bengal aud Madras, that « man is 
nnoder no obligation to preeent any ufferings to his grandmother's ancestors, 
See too Juganuatha, 3 Dig, 602. _ 

(p) The Viramitrodaya (p. 200, ~ distinctly states that the cognates come 
in ff the above order “‘ by reason 9 greater propingnity,”’ 


Cognates 
through 
mother’s 
mother. 
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share, in order to find in it something which never was 
there. The Bombay authorities even go farther than the 
letter of the Mitakshara, as they include under the term 
handhu females such as the daughters of a brother or of a 
sister, who can make no offerings at all (q). 


Early principles = =§ 473. Let us now go a stage further back, and try to 
of succession. Se Mee Snags 
find out what was the original law as to religious obligations, 
and how far it was connected with the right of succession. 
I have already suggested that the practice of offerings to 
the dead was connected with that Ancestor worship, which 
was common tu all the leading Aryan races (} 60). Those 
offerings would necessarily be made by the direct male 
descendants of the deceased in the order of their nearness. 
The character of those offerings, and the strictness of the 
obligation to make them, would naturally vary according 
to the remoteness of the offerer from the ancestor. The 
rule, as we have seen ($ 460), was in accordance with what 
might have been expected. ‘The devolution of the property 
would naturally be in exactly the same line, partly because 
the whole organization of the family would be broken up 
if its property were allowed to pass through females to 
persons of a different family or tribe (r) ; and partly because 
the direct males had a double claim, as being not only the 
descendants, but the worshippers of the deceased. Collateral 
relations through females who belonged to a different family, 
with a different line of ancestors, would be under no obliga- 
tion to make offerings, and would have no right to inherit. 
Now this seems to be exactly what is laid down in the early 


ne ae een 





(q) W. & B. 125, 187. See post, § 541. I have retained from the first edition 
(4878) the whole of the ressoning in the preceding paragrapbe, which were 
written ata timo when [ was not aware that the dootrine which they advocate 
had heen the subject of express decision. The principle that succeasion under 
the Mitakshara law depends upon propinquity and not upon religious efficac 
has now, however, been settled by diatinect rulings. The rule was first lai 
down in Bombay by the case of Lallubhai v. Mankuvarbai, 2 Bom. 388, affd. by 
the P.C. Lulloobhat vy. Cassibat, 71. A. 212;8. 0.6 Bom. 110. The sume 
rule has been applied by the a Court of Bengal to cuses in that Presidency 
evens hy the Mitaksbara; Uraaid v. Udo, 6 Cal. 119; Ananda Bibes v. 
Notonsit Lal, 9 Cal. 815, p. 318, See, however, per Mahnwod, J., 11 All. p. 819, 

(r) See Maine, Ancient Law, 140; Panjab Oustoms, t1, 16, 25, 87, 48, 6), 
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treatises. The obligation to offer cakes, divided oblations 
and libations of water, is set out, and it is also said that the 
inheritance goes in order to the sapindax, sakulyas, and 
samanodakas. Immediately after these it passes to strangers, 
such as the spiritual preceptor, the pupil, learned Brahmans, 
or the king (s). The only person of a different family who 
is ever stated to be under an obligation to perform funeral 
rites, or to have a right to inherit, is the daughter’s son (f). 
But ho is always treated as being in an exceptional position, 
the reasons for which will be discussed hereafter (§ 518) . 
he does not take as a bandhu, which in strictness he 
is, but very high up in the line of aygnates. It would 
appear then that a man did not inherit because he performed 
funeral rites, or made religious offerings. He inherited 
because he was the nearest of kin to the deceased, and he 
made religious offerings for exactly the same reason, In 
the majority of cases the heir to the estate would also be a 
person who was bound to offer the funeral cake. But the 
mere fact of succession tu the estate would carry with it the 
obligation to perform all rites which were needed for the 
repose of the deceased, just as it entailed the duty of 
discharging his debts (vu). Accordingly, when a pupil is heir, 
he performs the funeral rites, and if is stated generally, 
“© He who takes the estate shall perform the obsequies” (v). 
Accordingly, Mr. Colebrooke says, “It is uot a maxim of 
the law that he who performs the obsequies is heir, but that 
he who succeeds to the property must perform them” (ww). 
And in a remark appended by him to the case of Duttnaraen 
v. Ajeet (x), he says, in reference to the texts just quoted, 
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(s) Manu, ix. § 185—loV; Apastainba, mu. 14, § 2—5; Buudhayana, i. 5, 

1—3 ; Gautama, xxvili. $16; Vasiehtha, xvii. § 29--GL; Vishnu, xvil 34-16; 

arada, xiii. §6!. The word landhovas in the last two authorities is trans. 
lated by Mi. Colebrovke remuter kiuemen, and wppenrs to refer tu persons of 
the same family. 

(t) Manu, ix. § 127—1330, 130, 140 

(u) The due performance of sacrifices was one of the three debts. Mann, v, 
§ 35, 36. Kaj. Sarvadhikari, 571. | 

(v) Vrihaspati Smriti, 3 Dig. 545; Vishou, 1b. 546 ; Satatapa, ib. 625 ; Gold. 
atiicker, 13; per curiam, Bhyah Kam v. Bhayh Ugur, 13 M1. A. 300; 8.0, 
14 Such. (P. C. 1; Smriti Chandrika, xi. 5, § 10 ; note (2); but see per Mitter, 
J., Guru v. Anand, 5 B. L. RK. 38; 8. C. 13 Sath. (F. B.) 49, 

(10) 3 dtra. H. L. 242, (#) 1 8. D. 20 (26.) 
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“ These passages do not imply that the mere act of celebrat- 
ing the funeral rites gives a title to the succession, but that 
the successor is bound to the due performance of the last 
rites for the person whose wealth has devolved on him.” 
This is also the view taken by Dr. Mayr (y). He says, “ The 
descent of the inheritance was not regulated by the offerings 
to the dead, as (faux supposes. Those offerings, and the 
whole system of ancestor-worship, date from a period at 
which the idea of a partition had not arisen. In later times, 
however, when partition was resorted to, it became necessary 
to define who should offer the funeral cake, and to whom it 
should be offered. Naturally this duty fell upon those who 
took the inheritance (z). In earlier times it would have 
been impossible to mark out any particular individual, 
because cach succeeding generation stood in the relation 
of descendant to the whole generation which preceded it, 
and not any particular person to any other particular per- 
son. But when we find in a text of Manu that the great- 
grandson must offer the cake, we may infer that this duty 
resulted from the fact that he inherited.” 


§ 474. The fact that the line of direct descent stopped 
short at the great-grandson, and then ascended, is generally 
looked upon as a crucial proof that the Hindu law of 
inheritance was founded on the principle of religious efficacy. 
'The reason offered for this by the Bengul lawyers is, that 
those who are more remote in descent present offerings of 
less religious efficacy. But it seems to me that the matter 
is capable of a very different explanation, When property 
no longer passed exclusively by survivorship, the rule of 


| inheritance would naturally be framed upon the analogy 
- of the original system. The right of succession would be 


ee 


limited to the same persons who formerly took by survivors 
ship, but they would take by distinct steps, instead of 
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(y) Ind Erbrecht, 85 

(2) See Goldstiicker, 36 et seq.,.where he points ott that all ceremonies 
involving expense must be performed by the head of the family, who ig in pos: 
session of the property. 
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vimultaneously as one body. Now, the persons upon whom 
the property fell by survivorship were the persons who lived 
together in the same house, or, at all events, who were 80 


i 
closely connected as to be under the control of one head, | 


It was almost impossible that a single family could ever 
contain more than four generations in direct descent. If 
auch were in existence, they would probably have quitted 
the family house. In any case the more remote would be 
looked upon as less nearly akin to the patriarch than his 
own brothers, nephews, or grandnephews. These last 
would be more closely united to him in affection, and more 
likely to interest themselves in the performance of his 
obsequies, where such performance was considered a matter 
of moment. It was natural, therefore, that the mheritance 
should be kept within the family, first passing tu its lower 
extremity, and then rising again. This is really all that 
Manu says, “For three is the funeral cake ordained. The 
fourth is the giver. But the fifth has no concern. ‘To the 
nearest after him in the third degree the inheritance be- 


longs” (a). Inthe Punjab, where, as I have often remarked, pgpjab. 


the doctrine of religious efficacy is unknown, the line of 
direct descent stops short in the same way, and those beyond 
the third generation from the common ancestor are consi- 
ered to have no interest in the property which entitles them 
o object to its alienation (b), That is, they are practically 
considered to be outside the family. Mr. McLennan has 
drawn attention to the early Irish law, which appears in a 
somewhat similar manner to have hmited the right of par- 
ticipation in the ancestral property to the fouth gener- 
ation (c). 


‘ 
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§ 475. I have no information which would enable me to Succession of 


state whether the practice of making offerings to maternal 
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(a) Manu, ix. § 187. Mr. Rajkumar Sarvadhikari (pp. 284, 286) pointa to this 
tert as marking two conflicting theories of succession, propinguity and religious 
benefits. To me it seems to contain vo reference to any principle but propin- 

uity. Those who offered the funeral cukes were the three nearest to the 
eceased. 

(b) Punjab Cust., 82. (¢c) MeLennan, 471, 496. 
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ancestors always existed, or whether it was an innovation, 
springing from the Brahmanical desire to multiply religious 
ceremonies, and from the principle that “ wealth was pro- 
duced for the sake of solemn sacrifices” (d). If it existed 
ag # ceremonial usaye, the absence of all reference to 1t in 
the law writers shows that it had no legal significance. 
One thing is quite clear, that it carried with it no right to 
inheritance, since the persons who presented such offerings 
could never inherit under the old system of law, until the 
extinction of the last male in the direct line of descent 
($471). ‘The Bengal notion of weighing the merits of an 
offering nade by a cognate against an offering made by an 
agnate, and giving the inheritance accordingly, 18 an abso- 
luteinnovation. ‘The theory arose from treating the offering 
of oblations, and the succession to the estate as cause and 
effect, instead of antecedent and consequent. The offering 
of sacrifices to the deceased was really aduty. It grew to be 
considered the evidence of a right. When this idea became 
fixed, it was readily applied to all persons who presented 
such offerings, whatever might be the reason for their 
presentation. Those principles, which were applied in test- 
ing the title of persons who really were heirs, were applied 
to create a title in persons who were out of the line of heirs. 
An agnate who presented three cakes to the owner was 
necessarily nearer than an agnate who only presented one, 
and was therefore a preferable heir. It came tu be assumed 
that this principle was not limited to agnates, but afforded 
& means of comparison between agnates and cognates. The 
application of this principle is the simple distinction between 
the Mitakshara and the Daya Bhaga. The Mitakshara 
recognized the difference between the offerings which A. and 
B. were bound to make to X., but it used the difference in 


_order to ascertain which of the two was nearer to X. in a 


direct line. The Daya Bhaga considered the directness of 


(d) Mitaksharna, ii. 1,§ 14. See ante, § 219. 
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the line as immaterial, if the difference between the offer- 
ings was established. 


In the Punjab, and among the Sikhs and Jains, the 
rales of descent appear to be in the main those of the 
Mitakshara, but the doctrine of religious efficacy is wholly 
unknown (e). 
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(e) Panjab Cust., LL; ante, $48; Punjab Customary Law, IT. 100, 187, 


142, 175. 
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INHERITANCE. 


Principles of Succersion in case of Females, 


$ 476. Tue right of women to possess and inherit the 
family property would necessarily depend upon the orgamiza- 
tion of the family to which they belonged, Among poly- 
androus tribes of the promiscuous or Nair type, the head 
and visible centre of the family was not the father, who was 
unknown, nor the wife, who had not begun to exist, but the 
mother (§ 208). The home was the home of the woman and 
her children. There she was visited by the man who might 
or might not be the father of her children. His home was 
in the circle to which his mother belonged. He inherited 
in one family and his children inanother. In Canara, where 
this system is maintained in its most archaie form, the actual 
management of the property formerly was, and even now 
generally is, vested in females. In Malabar the manager is 
always the eldest male of the family, though succession is 
traced through females (a). Exactly the reverse would take 
place in the ordinary undivided family of the Aryan type. 
The whole property would vest in the males, and be managed 
by the head of the family for the time being. The women 
would be mere dependents upon their husbands and fathers. 
So long as there were any males in the family, no woman 
could possibly set up a claim toinherit. It is to this period 
that the texts must be referred which represent women as 
absolutely without independent rights. “Three persons, a 
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(a) Stra. Man. § 400404; Munda Chetty v. Timmaju, 1 Mad. H. C. 380; 
Timmappa v. Mahalinga, 4 Mad. H. GC. 98; Devu v. Davi, 8 Mad. 358; 
Mahalinaa vy. Mariammah, 12 Mad. 462. See Teulon, “5, where he gives an 
exactly similar description of the ancient. Carians. 
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wife, a son, and a slave, are declared by law to have no wealth 
exclusively their own; the wealth which they may earn 
is regularly acquired for the man to whom they belong” (4). 
“The father protects a woman in her childhood, the 
husband during her youth, the son in old aye; a woman 
has no right to independence” (c). Baudhayand and 
Fasixhiha mention no females in their list of heirs, and the 
former expressly states, on the authority of a text of the 
Vedas, that women have no right to mherit (d). The text 
on which Baudhayana rehes may, it would appear, be so 
interpreted as to give no support to his assertion (¢); bats 
of course, this does not detract from the weight to be given 
to his statement as evidence of the then prevailing usage: 
His authority is stil so far respected, that the schools of 
Benyal and Benares consider that women can only imherit 
under some express text (f). In this respect, as it will be 
seen hereafter, the western lawyers differ (§ 488, 490.) 


§ 477, The same causes which led to the break up of the 
family union would introduce women to the possession of 
the family property. When partition took place, the fund 
out of which the women had been maintained would be split 
into fragments. The natural course would be, either to give 
an extra share toany member of the family who would make 
himself responsible for their support, or to allot to them 
shares out of which they could maintam themselves. This 
appears to have been what actually took place (7). Similarly, 
upon the death withont issue of a male owner who was the 
last survivor of the coparcenary, or who had been separated 





(b) Manu, vin. § 416. 

(c) Baodhayana, it. 2, § 27; Mauu, ix.§ 3. Sea Sancha & Lichita, 8 Dig. 484 
and text quoted Madhaviya, § 44; Varada, p. 389. 

(d) Baudhayana, i. 6, 11, § 1-—14, 1. 2, 8, § 44—40; Vasishtha, xvii, 

(ve) W.& B 126; Madhaviya, § 44. 

(f) W. & B. 126; Days Bhaga, x1 6, $21; Smriti Chandrika, xi. 6, § 2, 3, 6. 
Viramitrodsya, pp. 174-197 , per Afutler, J... Guru v. Anand, 5 B.L. i, 375 & 
C. 138 Suth (F. Ba 4%; per Westropp, C. J.. Lallubhai v. Mankuvarbas, 2 
Bom. 418,425, 438; §.C. on appeal, Lulloobhoy v. Cassibai ; per curiam, 7 1. A. 
281; 8.C.8 Kom. 110; Gauri v. Kukko, 3 All 45; Jagat Narain v. Sheodas, 6 
AL. 311; per curnam, 9 Cal. 822, VN. Mandlik, 357, 364. The Madeas Court 
appears in recent decisions rather to doubt the universal application of this 
rule ;—See 5 Mad. p. 249; 8 Mad. pp. 117, 127, 12u, 

(g) See ante, § 436, 447, 
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from the other members, or whose property had been self- 
acquired, it would be more natural that his property should 
remain in the possession of the women of hia family for their 
support, than that they should be handed over with the pro- 
perty to distant members of the family, who might be utter 

Only for main. Strangers. In this way their mght as heirs, properly so 

tenance. called, and not merely as sharers, would arise. But that 
right would not extend beyond the reason for it, vvz., their 
claim to a personal maintenance. The old preference for 
the male line over the female (§§ 471, 473) would limit the 
right, so a8 to prevent the property passing absolutely out 
of the fainily into the hands of male strangers. The woman 
would not be allowed to become a new stock of descent, so 
as to transmit the inheritance to her heirs. This is no doubt 
the foundation of that rule which 1s assumed in all the works 
on inheritance, that where a woman inherits to a male, his 
heirs and not hers take at her death (§ 565). 


§ 473. The women who were the actual members of a 
man’s family, and as such entitled to support, would always 
stand to him in the position of daughter, mother, wife, or 
sister, taking in under these terms more distant relations of 
the saine class, such as grandmother and the like. The 
daughter and the mother appear to have been the first to 

| obtain a recognized right to inherit. 


es ‘it seems very doubtful whether he did not limit this right 
| to the case of the daughter, specially appointed to raise up 

a son for him. I have already suggested that a daughter 

so appointed remained in her father’s family, so that her 

son was his son, aud not the son of his actual father (A). 

Naturally such a daughter would be specially favoured, as 

the descent of property to her would not take it out of the 

family. Now, the text of Manu which states her right of 

inheritance follows after three texts which relate to the 


Pight of “ Manu allows a daughter to inherit after her father. But 





(h) See ante, § 78 ; post, § 518, 
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appointed daughter solely. It then proceeds, “ The son of 
a man is even as himself, and as the son such is the daughter 
(thus appointed). How then (if he have no son) can any 
inherit his property but a daughter who is closely united 
with his own soul?” (¢), The words in brackuts are the 
gloas of Kalluka Bhatta, who cvidently understood the text 
as Ido. The same view was taken of it by Daraiswara, 
Davaswamy, and Davarata, as stated by the Smriti Chan- 
drika (tk). It is remarkable that in the texts where Manu 
states the order of succession to a man who has left no issue, 
he makes no reference to a daughter as an heir (/). The 
texts would harmonize, if we suppose that in the former 
passage he was speaking unly of a daughter who, by virtue 
of her special appointment, became his son, as she is stated 
to be by Vaswhtha (m). This also accords with the position 
given to her by Narada, who places her after the son, upon 
the ground that “she continues the lineage. A son and a 
daughter equally continue the race of their father” (u). ‘This 
could be strictly true only of an appointed daughter; for the 
son of any other daughter would be of a different family 
and a ditferent name, like any other bandhu. But when the 
practice of making an appointed daughter became obsolete 
($ 75), the daughter not appointed would naturally fall into 
the same position, or rather would retain the position which 
usage had made familar. Her mht would then rest on the 
simple ground of consanguinity. This is the ground on 
which it is based by Vrihaspati and the Mitakshara: “ As 
a son, 80 does the daughter of aman proceed from his several 
limbs. How then should any other person take her father’s 
wealth ?” (0). 


§ 479. No distinction is to be found in the earlier sages 
as to the capacity of one daughter to imherit in preference 
to another. Derala says, “To unmarried daughters a 
nuptial portion must be given out of the estate of the father ; 


AD ir vane se atay 





(i) Mana, ix, § 127-180. (m) Ante, § 78. 
{k) Smriti hare tat = 2, § 18. ‘a Narada, xiii. § 60 
(t) Manu, ix. § 185, 2 Mitakabaza, ij. 3, 4 z, 
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and his own daughter, lawfully begotten, shall take, hke a 
son, the estate of him who leaves no male issue” (p). This 
suggests the idea that the daughter's mght of inheritance 
arose from the obligation to endow her. Hence Katyayana 
says, “ Let the widow succeed to her husband’s wealth, and 
in default of her the daughter inherits, if unmarried or 
unprovided ” (q). Parasara enlarges the rule as follows (r). 
“The unmarried daughter shall take the inheritance of the 
deceased, who left no male issue, and on failure of her the 
inarried daughter.” So far, at all events, there is no idea 
of religious merit. ‘he vbject of the dowry is to facilitate 
marrivge, and to benefit the daughter (*). Naturally, the 
daughter who is already set up in the world has a claim 
inferior to that of one who has ber fortune to seek. And - 
similarly, 1 a competition between married daughters, the 
preference was given to the poor daughter over the rich 
one (ft). None of the writers of the Benares school, except 
the Smriti Chandrika, abolutely exclude any daughter, or 
suggest uny reason for her inheriting except the simple one 
of consanguinity (1). The Bengal writers for the first time 
introduce the idea of religious efficacy. A daughter of 
course could offer no rehgions oblations herself, but her right 
was put upon the ground that she produced sons who could 
present oblations (vr). A reference to Manu will show, as 
might have been expected, that the daughter’s son, whose 
power of offering funeral cakes was considered to be equal to 
that of a son’s son, was the son of the appointed daughter/(tr). 
Jimuta Vahana, however, laid down that no daughter 
could inherit unless she had, or was capable of having, male 
tp) 8 Dig. 491. See too Yajnavalkya, ti. ; 135; Mitakshara, ii. 1, £2 7 

(q) Cited Smritt Chandrika, xi. 2, § 20; Mitakshara, ii. 2, § 2. 

(7) 8 eae 490. . 

(6) See Vasishthn, cited Daya Bhagu, x1. 2, § 6. Also Teulon, 12, note 2, where 
he poiuta out, that hae the degridation of woman consisted in ber being a mers 
object of purchuse, sv the firet atep towards her elevation was taken, when the 
dowry wade it no longer necessary that she should be sold. 

(t) Mitukehura, i. 2, § 45; Smriti Chandsiku, xi. 2, § 21; V. May., iv. 8, 
£11,123; Viramit, p. 181. 

(u) Vivada Chintamani, 291, 202; V. May., iv. 8, $10; Madhaviya, § 36; 
Varadrajab, 84; Viramit., pp. 176—182. 

(v) See per Mitter, J., Gunga v. Shumbhoonath, 22 Suth. 898; per Jagan- 


natha, 8 Dig. 194. 
(w) Manu, ix. § 181—140. See post, § 518, 
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issue, and the natural result was the exclusion of daughters 
who were widows, or barren, or who appeared to have an 
ineapacity for bringing any but daughters into the world (x), 
This principle is also adopted by the author of the Smriti 
Chandrika, who necessarily excludes barren daughters (y). 
It will be se@n that his authority in this respect has not 
been accepted in Southern India ($514). The mode in 
which these various principles operate will be examined in 
the next chapter, upon THE OrDER oF Succession ($514), 


§ 480. The mother is of course not mentioned as an heir 
by Baudhayana, who excludes all women (2), nor by A pas. 
tumba, Gautama, or Vasishtha ; Narada states her right to 
a share on partition by the sons after the death of their 
father, but does not refer to her asan heir (a). Her claim, 
however, and that of the grandmother, are expressly stated 
by Manu (b): “Of a son dying childless (and leaving no 
widow) the (father and) mother shall take the estate: and 
the mother also being dead, the paternal (grandfather and) 
grandmother shall take the heritage (on failure of brothers 
and nephews).” The gloss of Kulluka as contamed in 
brackets marks the changes in the Jaw since the time of 
Manu. Vishnu also inserts the mother in the list of heirs 
next after the father (¢), and Yajnaralkya places both 
parents after the daughters (d). Her claim is also men- 
tioned by Vrihaspaté and Katyayana, of whom the former 
places her after wife and male issue, while the latter brings 
her in after male issue, father or brother (e). 


As to the ground of her claim, the mother as well as the 
grandmother and great-grandmother, are certainly sapindas, 
as sharing with their husbands the cakes which are offered 
to them by the male issue (/). But her claim, and indeed 


(c) Daya Bhaga, xi. 2, $ 1--3; . K. 8.7. 8, § 5. 

(y) Smriti Chandrika, xi. 2, 910, 21. See post, § 514. 

(s) Arte, § 476. (a) Navada, xii. 9 12, 

(b) Mano, ix. § 217; Cf. § 185, where Manu makes the father and then the 
brothers haha 5 iy 

{c) Vishna, xvii. § 7. (dj Yajnavalkya, ti. § 136. (e) & Dig. 602 ; 

(f) Ante, $ 471. Subodhini extends the right of female scandncl. ee 
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that of the father too, is always placed on the ground of 
consanguinity, and of the merit she possesses in reference 
to her son, from having conceived and nurtured him in her 
womb. And by many commentators she is preferred to the 
father, upon considerations derived from a comparison of 
the respective degrees in which mother and father share in 
the composition of the son (g), while the Mitakshara prefers 
her on the yround of greater propinquity (hk). When we 
come to Jimuta Vahana, however, we find the religious doc- 
trine introduced for the first time. He prefers the father 
to the mother, because the father offers oblations in which 
the son participates; and he prefers the mother, who offers 
none, to the brothers, who offer three, “ because she confers 
benefits on him by the birth of other sons who may offer 
funeral oblations in which he will participate” (7). An 
argument which obvionsly would never apply as regards 
the mother of an only son, or of a son whose brothers had 
died before him without leaving issue. 


§ 481. The growth of a widow’s right of succession is 
much more complicated than that of mother or daughter. 
Originally of course she shared in the general incapacity for 
inheritance which affected all women. But her right was 
recognized later than that of other females who now take 
after her. Neither Manu, Apastamba, Vasishtha nor Narada 
recognize her right as heir; though they do acknowledge 
that of the daughter and mother (k). Vishnu, however, 
assigns to her a place after male issue (/). Vriddha Manu, 
Vrihaspat?, Sancha and LDichita and Devala all make her 





mother and grandmother of the paternal great-grandfather, and says that the 
same analogy holds good among the Samanodakas. Mitakshara, ii. 5, § 5. 
Oolebrooke’s note; Lullubhart v. Mankuvarbai, 2 Bom. 483. 

(g) 3 Dig. 60%; Mitaukehara, ii. 8; Smriti Chandrika, xi. 8, § 8; Daya Bhaga, 
xi, 4,§ 2; Vivada Chintamani, 298. 

(h) Mitaksbara, ii. 8, §8; ante, § 471. 

(3) Daya Bhaga, xi. 4, §2: D. K. 8.1.6, § 2. 

(k) See Manu, ix. § 185, 212, 217, where Kallnka inserts a gloss in favour of 
the widow, whose rights are not. recognized in the original. See the explana- 
tion of Mitakeharn, xi. 1, § 85, 

(1) Vishnu, xvii, § 4, 
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heir (m). So, of course, does Yajnavalkya (n), who is fol- 
lowed by his commentator Vijnanesvara. 


The following account of the manner in which the rights 
of a widow arose, is taken almost exclusively from Dr. 
Mayr’s dissertation upon the subject (0). 


§ 482. From the very earliest times the widow was entitled 
to be maintained by her husband’s heirs. When a brother 
died without ixssne, or entered a religious order, the other 
brothers were to divide his wealth, except the wife’s separ- 
ate property, and to allow a maintenance to his women for 
life. But even this maintenance depended upon their living 
a life of chastity. If they behaved otherwise, it might be 
resumed (7). So Narada says (q), “ when the husband 18 
deceased, his kin are the guardians of his childless widow ; 
in disposing of her, and in the care of her, as well as in her 
maintenance, they have fall power.” Even as against the 
king, when he took by escheat, the widow did not inherit, 
but he was bound to give a maintenance to the women of 
such persons (7). These passages of Narada are of special 
importance, because, as his work was professedly based 
upon Manu, they show that nothing in Mawu was then un- 
derstood as countenancing the right of a widow to inherit. 


§ 483. The next step would naturally be that the amount 
necessary for the maintenance should be set apart for it, and 
left at her own disposal. In the case of an escheat the text 
of Katyayana cited above seems to indicate that this was 
done. And the same course was adopted in case of a parti- 
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(m) 3 Dig. 458, 478, 474, 478; Kutyaynon, Mitakshara, ii. 1, § 6. 

(mn) Yajnavalkya, ii 135. ; 

{o) Mayr, 179, et seg. See too per curiam, Bhau Nanaji v, Sundrabat, 11 
Bom. H ©. 278. 

(p) Nurads, xiii. § 25, 26. Vijnanesvara explains these texte ae applying to 
the case of a reunited parcener, Mitakshora, ii. 1, § 20; but, as Mayr observes, 
his case had been provided for by the preceding text, § 24. 

(qg} Narads, xiii. § 28. Bee too Sancha, 8 Dig. 482. 

{r) Narads, xiii. § 52; Katyayana, cited Mitakshara, ii. 1, § 27; Vijnanes- 
vara remathe vpon these passages that the words used for women, “ stri’’ and 
“yoshit,” apply to concabines, which, as Mayr remarks (184), is opposed to 
junawerable pussages. 
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tion (¢). Where the property was very small in amount, the 


whole would often be handed over to the widow. And so 
Srikara and others were of opinion that a widow’s right of 
succession was limited to the case of a small property (?). 
No such explanation can be given to the texts of Yajna- 
ralkya and others, which expressly state a woman’s right of 
succession, since they all put her succession on exactly the 
same footing as that of sons (wu), But the view of Srikara 
and those who thought with him, is valuable, from a his- 
torical point of view, as showing what the usage was, before 
the widow’s right was firmly established. When it had 
once become customary to hand over the whole of a small 
property to a widow, the decision whether a property was 
sufficiently small would become difficult and invidious. The 
more wealthy the husband had been, the larger would be 
the scale of maintenance suitable to his widow, especially 
when it came to be expected that she should perform her 
husband’s Shradhs« and dist” arge the charities to which he 
had been accustomed (r).. Where the relations were them- 
selves adequatcly provided for, there would often be a 
strong feeling in favouc of leaving the whole property to 
the widow for her life, and this feeling would naturally 
exist among «ll relations of the husband other than the 
next m succession. They might benefit by the property in 
the hands of a widow, while they would not do so to the 
same extent if it fell into the hands of the next male heir. 


§ 484, The practice of the niyoga would also help in the 
same direction. A passage of (raufama (w) 1s by some 
translated so as to indicate that a widow was only entitled 
to succeed if she raised up issue for her husband, in which 
case her right would be not personal but as guardian for her 
son. The author of the Mitakshara explains the passage, 
not as making the raising up of issue a condition precedent 


(a) Ante, § 436. 

(2) Mitakshara, ii. 1, § 81. So among the Sutioj ener: Punjab Castomn, 95. 
(uw) Mitakehara, ii. 1, ak Daya Bhaga, xi. 1, 

(v) Vribaspati, 3 Dig. 48 

(w) Gautama, xxviii. ney 19. See Mitakshara, ii. 1, § 3. 
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to inheritance, bat as offering her an alternative. In either 


view it is clear that she had the plternative. The male 
relations would have a strong interest in inducing the widow 
to refrain from exercising her ght, and she would have a 
specially strong interest in availing herself of it, if she at 
once became the manager of the property. An obvious 
compromise would be to allow her to succeed at once to 
life estate in the property, provided she waived the privilege 
of producing a new and absolute owner. Hence the condi- 
tion of chastity which the Brahman lawyers engrafted upon 
her right of succession, a condition which is wholly unsup- 
ported by the early texts of the Vedas (.). 


§ 485. [tis unpossible uow to ascertain when the widow's 
right of inheritance was first established. Yaynavalkya and 
others already referred to, lay it down absolutely ; but the 
author of the Mitakshara (y) still thought it necessary to 
enter into an elaborate discussion of the whole subject, as 
if if were even in his time an open question. ‘The conclu- 
sion he arrives at 1s, that the widow is entitled to inherit to 
her husband, if he died separated and not reunited, and 
leaving no male issue. And this rule is now adopted 
universally, except where the authority of Juauta Vahana 
prevails (z). The rule seeins necessarily to follow from the 
view taken by the Mitakshara of the rights of nudivided 
members. While the husband hved, his wife had only a 
right to be maintained by him in a suitable manner; after 
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(e) Mayr, LKL; ante, § 83. (y) Mitukehana, ii, 1, 

{s) Mitakshara, ii. 1,619,480; 11.9, §4; Smits Chandrika, x1. 1, § 24, 25, 33, 
54; x1. $9; Vuradraja, 34; Madhuviya, § 34, 55, mayen nothing aa to division 3 
Viramit., uP 13), ch. m1; Kafanse Natchiar v. ‘Rajah aang 9 M.I.A. 
38); BLU. 2 Suth. Cr, C.) 8). Asto Benares: 2 WV. MacN Wie ak ¥. 
Badoo pe Narayan, 948. L aa 1745 58.0.7 Suth. 316; Cholodlery Chintamun 
vy. aft, Nowlakho, 21. A. 263; 3.0. 2b suth. 235; Nup Singh v. Basanti, 141. A, 
149; Mithils, Vivada Chintacan, 290; Pudmavati v. Baboo Doolar, 4M.1.A. 
959, 284; 8. C. 7 Sath. (P.C.) 41; Anundee v. Nheduv, 14M. 1. A. "6; S.C. 
18 Sath. "6D. Bombay: V. Bay. iv. 8,86; Goolad v. Phoal, | Bor. 154 (178); 
Govinddas v. Muhulukshumee, 1b., 241 267 3 ; eieripaa ads v. Bhugoo, 3 Bor. 
139 [187 | 5, Gun Joxhee v. Sugoona, 2 Bor, 401 (440); W. & B. 68. 1a some 
ouses in the Panjab and among the Jains « widow appears to succeed to her 
husband's estate, even theagh undivided. But the general practice seoms to 
eer i a Punjab Customs, 46; Sheo Singh v. Mt. Dakho, 6 
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his death, his rights all lapse to his surviving coparceners, 
and she can have no higher right against them than she 
had ugainst her husband, The question of heirship for the 
first time arises in case of a divided member, as it is only 
in regard to divided property that there can be an heir, 
properly su called. In other words, the widow can take 
by succession as heir, but cannot take by survivorship as 
coparcener (a). 


in § 486. Of course the very foundation of this reasoning 
| fails ax regards Jimuta Vahana, for he denies the premise, 
Vez, that all the undivided meinbers of the family hold each 
an unascertained interest in every part of the whole, and 
that at the death of cach that interest passes to the survi- 
vors. On the contrary he considers that each has a separate 
right to an unascertained portion of the aggregate, that is, 
that each holds as a tenant in common, and not as a joint 
tenant, ‘That being sv, of course, there is no reason to 
restrain the express words of texts which state the right of 
w widow to succeed to her husband, by luniting them to the 
case of a divided member. It 1s therefore equally settled im 
Bengal, that a widow succeeds to her husband’s share when 
he is undivided, Just as she would to the entire property of 
one who held as separated (4). But this does not apply in 
case of the widow of a son who dies before his father, 
undivided, and leaving no separate property (c) ; because in 
Bengal the son is not a co-sharer with his father, and there- 
fore has no interest which can pass to his widow. 


Bho takes self. § 487. Even under the Mitakshara, if a man dies undi- 
woquired pro- . ‘ ; ae ar it 
perty. vided, but leaving property, part of which is his self-acquisi- 


tion, his widow will succeed to that part, though the rest 
of his property passes by survivorship to his coparceners. 


(a) This exclusion of the widow does not take place where the property is 
that of an ordinary mercantile partnership, and not that of an undivided Bindu 
family; Rampershad v, Sheochurn, 10M. 1. A. 490, 

Oe tats Gone ie ee ee Pn Be ees 
cases | Mu. 516; 4% ; per West, J., Lakeh : i 
bat, 2 Bom, nee ’ y ; Pp GBT, dey skmany Satyabhama 

(c) F. MaoN, 1. 
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This had been already laid down by the pandits in Bombay, 

and in # case under the Mithila law, and was finally settled 

by the Judicial Committee in the Shivagunga case (d), Partition not 
And so where the status of division has been established by i sa 
agreement, but nv actual apportionment has taken place, or 

where part has been apportioned, and not the remainder, mn 

either case the widow inherits ax the heir of a divided 

member, instead of being only entitled to maintenance (@). 


Lastly, » widow will always succeed to the ostate of her 
husband, where that estate dves uot pass on his death to | | 
any other male by survivorship. Therefore, where several 
daughter’s suns take by descent from their maternal grand- 
father, the widow of cach succeeds to her husband, as 
they take definite, though unascertained shares and not as 
coparceners with survivorship (f). 


§ 488. When the right of » widow was once established, Reasons for 
the Hindu lawyers were at no loss for reasons to show that es paneer 
it had always existed. According to Mann, upon concep- 
tion by a wife the husband himself was born again in her, 
and became one person with her (4). And so Vrthaxpati 
says, “Of him whose wife ix not deceased, half the body 
survives. How should another take the property while half 
the body of the owner lives ?” (hk). It is obvious that this 
metaphor has the fault of many other metaphors. It proves 
too much. If the husband still survives, the sons cannot 
take. If the widow 1s looked upon as the continuation of 
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(d) W &B.,2nded., 81.127; 2W. MacN. 92; Autama Natchtar v. Rajah of 
Shicagunga, 9M. 1. A. 58u, 5 ©. 250th iP. 0.) 8b; Periasamy vy. Periasamy, 
S51. A.61; 8.C. 1 Mad. 812; followed Tekarl v. Tekattni, 5 i, A. 160; 8. ©, 
4Cal. 190. 

{s) 8uraneni v. Suranent, 13 M1, A.W; 8. CO. 12 80th. (PLC. 40; Gaja. 
patht v. Gajapaths, ib., 497; 8.¢. 68 LK. 202; 8. C. lad sath. OP. 6.) 83 ; 
ante, § 454; Narayan vy. Lakshim, 3 Mad. H.C. 289; Patni Mal vy. Ray Mano. 
hur, § 8. D. 349 (410); Kewun lersad v. Mt. Radha Beeby, 4M. 1. A. 187, 14, 
1$2; 8.C. 7 Sath.(P. 0.) 85; Ttmmst Reddy v. Achamma, 3 Mad. H.C. 32h, 

(f) Jasoda Koer v. Sheo Pershad, \7 Gal 33. 

(9) Mana, ix.§ 8,45. ; 

(A) 8 Dig. 458. Bee Sinriti Chandrika, 21.1, § 6; Aatama Natchtar v, Rajah 

Shivagunga, 9M. 1. A.610; 8. C. 2 Bath. (P.C.) $1; Tumburatti Valia v, 

tra Raytan, 1 Mad. 238. 
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her husbands’ existence, she ought to take even before male 
issue (1). But the widow had also another ground of merit, 
as offering funeral oblations to her husband. In respect of 
these Jimuta Vahana points out that she was inferior to her 
sons, a8 she only performed acts spiritually beneficial to him 
from the date of her widowhood, while they did so from the 
date of their birth (k). In any point of view it will be seen 
a poset hus| that the merits of the widow were purely personal, as 
‘| between herself and her husband. As a mother she has 
claims on her descendants ; but as a widow her claim for 
anything beyond maintenance 1s only against her husband. 
Therefore if her marriage with him has been legally dis- 
solved, or if in consequence of his having become an out- 
caste, she has exercised the right of abandoning him recog- 
nised by Hindu law, her claim to inherit from him is lost (0). 
So also, she can only succeed to his property or rights, 
that is, to the property which was actually vested in him, 
either in title or in possession, at the time of his death (m). 
idow is only | She must take at once at his death, or not at all. No fresh 
aViibnEEnS: right cun accrue to her as widow in consequence of the 
subsequent death of sume one to whom he would have been 
heir if he had lived. Hence, no claim as heir can be set 
up on behalf of the widow of a sun (x), or of a grandson (0), 
or of a daughter’s son (p), or of a father (g), or of a 
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(i) See ante, § 221, where it ix suggested that at one time the mother’s life 
vstate may have beeu interposed before full enjoyment by the sens, 

(k) 3 Dig. 456, 458; Dayn Bhaga, x1. 1, § 43. 

(1) Sinammal y. Admntniatrator-General, 8 Mad, 169. 

(m) Viramit., p. 164, § 13, p. 197, §2. If lis title was vested, though his 
enjoyment postponed, she will equally take Rewun Persad v. Radha Beeby, 4 
M.1. A. 137, 176; 8S. C.7 Suth, (P.C.) 35; Hurrosoondery v. Rajessures, 2 
Suth. $21. 

(n) 2 W. MacN. 43, 73, 104; 2 Stra. H. L. 333, 234; Ayabuttoe v. Rujkiasen, 
8S. D. 28 (38); Rut Sham Bullubh v. Prankishen, ib., 33 (44) ; Himudta v. Mt, 
Pudo Monee, 48. D. 19 (25); Monee Hohun v. Dhun Monee, 8. D. of 1853, 910 
Ray Kishore vy. Hurrosoondery, 8. D. of 1858, 825; Anandu Bibee y. Nownit, 9 
Cal 315; Bas Amrit v. Bas Manik, 12 Bom H. ©. 79; Punjab Custom., 64. 
The claim of a daughter-in-law is suppurted by Nanda Pandita and by Balam- 
bhatta, bat by no other authorities. Jolly Lect. 199. 

(o) Ambawow v. Rutton, Bom. Sel. Kep. 132. 

(p) 2 W. MacN, 47. 

(q) Vencata v. Venkummal, 1 Mad. Dec. 210; Vudreou v. Wuppuluri, Mad. 
Des. of 1861, 185; Ram Xoonwer vy. Ummur, 1 Bor. 613 (4587, Bhyrobes v, 
Nubkissen, 6 &. D. 53 (61). 
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brother (r), or of an uncle («), or of a cousin (). In all of 

the above cases the contest was between the widow and 
some Other heir, who was held to have a preferential title. 

In some of the recent cases, however, the widow waa 
excluded under Benares law on the general principle that 
she did not come within the line of heirs at all (uv). In 

the latest case it was held that the Crown would take by 
escheat in preference to her (7), This is undoubtedly the 

law of Bengal, Benares and Madras (ir). It is now, however, exept in Bom- 
settled that the law in Bombay is different. The subject a 
is discussed by Messrs. West and Bihler, and their views 
have been fully adopted by the High Court of Bombay 

in the case of Lallubhai vy. Mankurarbar (c). ‘The process 

of reasoning of the Western lawyers seems to be as Western India, 
follows. They accept the general principle that sneces- 
sion goex in the order of sapindaship, taking the text 

of Manu (ix. § 187) with the gloss of Kulluka, so that 

it runs :—“'T'o the nearest «xapinda, male or female, after 
him in the third degree, the inheritance next belongs.” | 
Then they interpret sapindaship as meaning connection by 
blood, in the manner explained by Vijnawesrara (§ 469), | 
which makes even the wives of brothers be sapinda to each 
other, because they produce one body with those who have 
sprang from one body. On the same principle they make 

the daughter-in-law a sapinda (y). Hence “They prefer 
the sister-in-law to the sister’s son, and to a male cousin, 
and more distant male sagotra-sapindas, the paternal uncle’s 
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(r) 2 W. MacN. 78; 2 Btra. H. L. 231; Yetiray ve Tayammal, Mad. Dee. of 
1834, 184; Peddamuttn vy. Appu Rau, ® Mad. H.C, Li7; Jymunee vy. Ramjoy, 
3.8. D. 289 (385). 

(s) Upendra v. Thanda, 9B. 0. R. (A. 0.5.) 34958. CO. 8b nomine, Wopen.- 
dro v. handa, 12 Suth. 263 ; Gauri v. Rukko, 8 All 4h. 

(f) Soorendronath v. Mt. Heerumonee, 12M. 1. A. 81;8.C.1 B. L. R. OP, 
C.) 96; 8.C. 10 Suth. (P. C.) 35. 

(4) Gauri v. Rukko, 3 All. 45; Ananda Ribee v. Nownel, 9 Cal. 315. 

(v) Jogdamba Koer v. Secretary of State, 16 Cal. 367. 

(w) Per curiam, Lulloobhoy v. Cossibai, 7 1. A. 230; 8. ©. & Bom. 110; 
Vithaldas v. Jeshubsi, 4 Bom. 221; Per West, J., 11 Bom. p, 208; per 
Muthisami Iyer, J.,8 Mad. pp. 119, 129. 

(eo) W. & B. 129; 2 Bom, ; afd. 71. A. 212; 8.C. 3 Bom. 110; following — 
and affirming Lakehmibai v. Javram, 6 Bom. H.C, (A. C.J.) 82; Vithaldaa y. 
Jeashubat, 4 Bom. 219. 

(uw) W. & B. 481~-486. 
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widow to the siater, the maternal uncle, and the pater- 
nal grandfather’s brother, and they allow a daughter- 
in-law, and a distant gotrajasapinda’s widow to inherit.” 
The Jearned editors remark, “It is however sometimes 
impossible to bring the authorities which they quote imto 
harmony with their answers” (z). It may be added, that 
it iy equally difficult to bring their answers into har- 
mony with each other. I have given up in despair the 
attempt to reconcile the futwahs and rulings from Bom- 
bay, already cited in this paragraph, with those which will 
be found below (a). The result. of this doctrine is, that 
“the members of the compact. series of heirs specifically 
enumerated take in the order in which they are enumerated 
(V. M. iv. 8, § 18) preferably to those lower in the list and 
to the widows of any relatives, whether near or remote, 
though where the group of specified heirs has been exhausted, 
the right of the widow is recognised to take her husband’s 
place in competition with the representative of a remoter 
line” (b). This rule of succession is stated by the Bombay 
High Court to be deduced, or rather to be deducible, from 
the Mitakshara, though they admit that the foundation 
afforded for it by that work is slender, inasmuch as “ no 
widow of a collateral is expressly provided for ; the only 
wife of an ascendant expressly admitted, is one for whom 
there is an express text.” Under the Maynkha, according 
to Mr. Justice West, such a right “may be called almost 
shadowy” (c). Yet, curiously enough, in Southern India 
such a rule admittedly does not exist, while in Western 
India its acceptation in practice is beyond doubt. It cer- 
tainly seems to me that this is one of those cases in which 
usages, which sprung up without any reference to the 
Sanskrit law books, are now supported by torturing those 
books so as to draw from them conclusions of which their 
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(s) W. & B., Gnd ed., 181, 195—199. 
ca Muhalukinee v. Aripashookul, 2 Bor. 510 [557] ; Jethee v. Mt. Sheo, tb., 
588 [640] ; Baee Umrut v. Baee Koosul, Morris, 5. 
(b) Nahalchand v. Hemchand, 9 Bom. 81 at p. 84; Lullubhai v. Munkuvar. 
bat, 2 Bom. at p. 445. 
(¢) Latlubhai v. Mankwearbai, 2 Bom. at p. 447. 
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authors had no idea (d). In the Punjab, on the other hand, Punjab, 
special family customs exist under which widows are not 
allowed even to succeed to their husband’s estate, or only 

to a small portion of it (e). 


§ 489. The relations whom we have been considering Sister, 
have all had express texts asserting their ttle as heirs. 
The widow and mother are also gotraja sapindas, both in the 
meaning of the Mitakshara, ax being comnected with the 
deceased owner by atlinity, and in the meaning of the Daya 
Bhaga, as being connected with him by funeral oblations 
($ 462). The daughter is a sapiénda, though not a gutrajya 
sapinda, according to the view of Pynaueseara, and although 
she neither presents nor participates in oblations, she is 
fitted into the scheme of Jimufa Vahanu by her capacity 
for producing a presenter of offerings. The sixter stands / / 
in a different position from all these. She has no religions | 
efficacy whatever, as she is in no way connected with the | | 
funeral offerings to her brother. She is a sapindsa, ee 
regards affinity, but she is not a gofraja sapiuda, according 
to the Benares writers, as she passes into a strange gatra 
immediately upon her marriage. As regards the authority 
of texts, the matter stands in this way. The sister ts stated | poxt. 
to take a share, either upon an original partition, or after 
a reunion (f/f), but this is a different thing from taking as 
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heiress. A passage from Sancha and Lichita (g). “The 
daughter shall take the female property, and she alone is 
heir to the wealth of her mother’s son who leaves no male : 
issue,” would certainly seem to be a direct affirmation of Text relating to: 
the right of a sister to sneceed toher brother. Jayannatha aaa ene 
explains the latter part of the text as referring to an : 
appointed daughter. The text itself is not cited in any 


commentary that I am aware of as an authority for her right 
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(d) The Privy Council in affirming the decision in Lulloabhoy v, Cassibai, 
expressly rest the right of the widow ‘on the ground of positive acceptance 
land usage,” 7 1. A. p. 237;8.C. 6 Bom. 110. 

{e) Punjab Customs, 25, 43; Punjab Customary Law, LI. 142, 287. 

(f) Manu, ix. § 118, 212; Vrihaspati, 3 Dig. 476; ante, § 436; post, § 542. 

(a) 8 Dig. 187. 
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as an heir, even by the Mayukha, which admits that right. 
Possibly it may refer to atridhanum which had passed from 
the mother to the son, which, aa will be seen hereafter, is 
sometimes the case (§ 622). Nanda Pandita, and Balam- 
hatta, interpret the text of the Mitakshara which gives 
he inheritance to brethren, as including sisters, so that the 
srothers take first, and then the sisters (h). But this order 
of succession is opposed to the whole spirit of the Benares 
aw. It isnot accepted even by the Mayukha, which makes 
the sister come in after the grandmother, under a different 
text (2), and the interpretation has been rejected by the 
Judicial Committee (4). It may be taken, therefore, and it 
appears always to be assumed, that there is no text which 
in express terms asserts the right of a sister to succeed to 
her brother. In Bombay, however, her right is now beyond 
dispute. In Bengal and Benares it seems clear that she 
has no right atall. In Madras her right has been recently 
affirmed, by a decision which is certainly opposed to the 
entire current of authority in Southern India, This will 
render it necessary to examine the law upon the subject at 
greater length than the importance of the point would seem 
to require. 


Her right ad- § 490. “The mode in which the sister’s title is made out 
lags in Bom: i Western India, appears to be as follows. She is consid- 

ered a sapinda, as already stated, by virtue of her affinity 
to her brother (§ 488). She is also considered a gotraja 
sapinda, on the ground that this term is satisfied by her 
having been born in her brother’s family, and that she does 
not lose her position as a gotraja by bemg born again in 
her husband’s gotra, upon her marriage. That being so, 
her place among the gotrajas is determined by nearness of 
kin, and is settled to be between the grandmother and the 
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(h) Mitakshara, ii. 4, § 1, note. Thia interpretation is accepted by the 
Bombay High Court as ona gronnd for admitting a sister to succeed, though 
they do not follow it to its logical conclusion as fixing her position in the line of 
heirs, Keaserbai v. Valab, 4 Bom. 188, 204. 

(i) V. May., iv. 8, § 10; post, ; 541. 

(kK) Thakoorain vy. Mohun, 11M. 1. A. 386, 402; 8, C. 7 Suth. (P. C.) 25. 
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grandfather (/). It is probable that the whole of this 
reasoning is a mere contrivance to bring a succession, which 
was established by immemorial usage, into apparent con- 
formity with Sanskrit law. The usage itself ix established 
beyond doubt, and has received the sanction of the Privy 
Council. And half-sisters succeed as well as sisters of the 
whole blood, though they come in after whole sisters (7). 
Sisters take equally cuter «e, without any such preference 
for the unendowed over the endowed, as exists in the case 


of daughters (1). 


9 491. In Bengal itis equally clear, both on principle 
and authority, that the ag@ter is not au heir. She possesses 
no spiritual efficacy, and comes under the general text of 
Baudhayana which excludes all females, without being 
rescued from it by any special text in her favour (v). Jagan- 
natha says of her, ° It is nowhere seen that sisters inherit 
the property of their brothers” (p). Aud her exclusion is 
treated as quite undisputed by both the MacNaghtens and 
Sir Thomas Strange (y). There is also a uniform current of 
decisions to the same effect, extending from 1816 to 1870 (7). 
In one case a fuficak was given by the Pundits declaring 
that a sister, though not horself an heir, was entitled to 
enter upon and hold the estate in trust for a son whom she 
might afterwards produce, where such a son would be the 
next heir (*). But this decision las been expressly declar- 
ed not to be law, on the well-established principle that a 
Hindu estate can never be in abeyance, but must always 
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(lt) Vo May., iv. 8, § 18-20; W. & B. idl, 463; ver Weat, J., Lallubhat ¢, 
Munkuvorbar, 2 Bom. p. 445; Weatropp, OC. J., preters resting ber right upon 
her affinity us sapinda even though not a gotraja, and upon the express authoe 
rity of Vrihaspati end Nilahuntha, 1b. $21. 

tm) W. & B. 469-470; Vinayek v. Lurumeebaee, 1 Bom. H.C. 118; affirmed 
9M. 1. A. 516; 8S. ©. 3 Suth. (PB. C,) 4b; Sakharam v. Sttabai, 8 Bom. 868: 
Dhondu vy. Gangabat, vb., 300; Neaserbat v. Valab, 4 Bon. 18%, 198, ; 

(n) Bhagirthibat v. Baya, 6 Bom, 264. ; 

(o) Daya Bhagu, x1. 6, § 11. (p) 8 Dig. B17, 

(q) F. MucN. 4,7; 1 W. MacN. 35, nole; 1 Stra. H. L. 146. 

(v7) 2 W. MacN. 68, 90, 81, 85, 97, 98; Noonwaree v. Damvuodhur, 7 8. D, 
192 (226) ; Bamasoondree v. Kajkriahto, Sev. 742; Kalee Perahad v. Bhoiraboe, 
2 Suth. 180; Anund Chunder v. Teetoram, 5 Suth. 21b; Rukkini v. Kadarnath, 
5 B. L. R. Appx. 87. 

(a) Karuna y. Jat Chendra, 58. D. 46 (50). 
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vest at once in the person who is, at the time of descent 
cast, the next heir (#). 


§ 492. As regards the provinces which follow the Mitak- 
shara, both principle and authority seem also to exclude the 
sister. She is not named in the line of heirs by the Mitak- 
shara orthe Virainitrodaya (wu), nor by the Simriti Chandrika, 
the Madhaviya, the Varadrajah or the Sarasvati Vilasa, none 
of which even refers tu her, except as being entitled toa 
share upon partition or after reunion. She cannot come in 
asa gotraja sapinda within the meaning of Viuanesvara, 
because the Hindu law never contemplates a female as 
remaining unmarried after the period of puberty, and as 
soon as she does marry, she passes into a different gotra (tv). 
Nor is there any text in her fayour, which is as much 
required by the Benares school as by that of Bengal (§ 476). 
I have already noticed the construction of the text of the 
Mitakshara, which would bring in the sister as included in 
the term brethren. This has not been approved of by the 
writers of any school ($489). Nauda Pandita also proposes 
to bring in the sister on another principle as being the 
daughter of the father (w-). The reasoning would be, a man’s 
own daughter succeeds, as bringing forth the daughter’s 
son. It is now settled that the sister’s son—that is, the son 
of the father’s daughter—also succeeds (§ 531). Therefore 
the father’s daughter herself should succeed as bringing 
him forth. The answer would be, that a man’s own daughter 
succeeds, both because she is his own offspring, and because 
she produces a son who 1s of such importance to him, that 
he is the next male who takes after his own issue. Neither 
ground would apply toa sister. Not the first of course; nor 
the second, because, although the sister’s son is an heir, he 
only comes in under the Mitakshara as a bandhu after the 
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(f) Neeub Chander v. Bishnopersaud, 8. 1D, of 1860, it. 840; ante, § 458. 

(u) Mitakehara, ii. 5, § 5, note. 

(+) Daya Bhaga, 31. 2,86; W. & B. 120. See too Daya Bhaga, 21.6, § 10, 
where Jimuta Vabuna says that Yajnavalkya uses the term Gotraja to exclude 
femalea related as sapindas, and Smriti Chandrika, xi, Lallubhat v. Mankuear- 


bat, 2 Bom. 4388. 
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last of the samanodakas. Further, the fact that the sister’s 
son is an heir does not involve any assumption that his 
mother must have been an heir also. He takes by his own 
independent merit, not through her (r). Accordingly we 
find that the son of an uncle’s danghter is an heir to the 
nephew, though the uncle’s daughter is not an heir (y) ; the 
son of a brother’s daughter is, but the brothor’s daughter 
is not, an heir (z) ; the son of a nephew’s daughter is, but 
the nephew’s daughter is not, an herr (a). 


§ 493. The weight of authority seems also to be against 
the sister’s claim. ‘The opimons of both the MucNayhtens, 
of Mr, Colebruoke, Mr. Sutherland, and Sir Thomas Strange, 
were opposed to her claim; and a futwah by a Madras 
Pandit to the same effect is cited by the latter author (8). 
In 1853 & case came before the Madras Sudder Court, in 
which a sister claimed as heir to her brother, relying on 
the texts of Mann and the authonty of Nanda Pandita and 
Balambhatta. ‘The Court suid, “ The Judges of the Sudder 
Udalut, while admitting that the arguments of the special 
appellant have much force, and that the texts relative to 
division after reunion show that under such circumstances 
a sister has a right of inheritance, from which a presump- 
tion might perhaps be drawn that the spirit of the law may 
possibly not have originally contemplated the exclusion 
which now prevailx, are of opinion that the law is not only 
too ill defined to admit of such construction, In opposition 
to existing usage, but must even, if speaking more clearly, 
be regarded as obsulete and virtually changed, and modi- 
fied by practice prevailing beyond memory, and acquiesced 
in by all parties concerned” (c). ‘The sume claim was set 


(x) See per Holloway, J., Chelikam v. Suraneni, 6 Mad. H.C. 288. 

(y) Guru vy. Anand, 5 B. L. K.15;8.C. 18 Suth. (F. B) 40; Uosaten vy, 
Mt. Kishenmunnee, 638. D. 77 (90). 

(sz) Gobind v. Mohesh, 15 B. L. RK. 30; 5. C, 23 Suth. 117; Jogmurut vy. 
Seetulpereaud, Sev.433. 

(a) Kashea Mohun vy, Kejgubind, 24 Buth. 220; Radha Pearee v. Doorga 
Monee, 6 Suth. 141. 

(b) 1 Stra. BH. L. 146; 2 Stra. WH. L. 248-246; F. MacN. 4, 7; 1 W. MacN, 
85, n. See per Molloway, J., Chelikani v. Suraneni, 6 Mad. H. C, 288, 

(o) Chinnasamien v. Koottoor, Mad. Dec. of 1858, 175. 
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up, with the same arguments and the same result, before 
the High Court of Bengal in 1863, in a case governed by 
Mitakshara law. The Court, after referring to Manu, ix., 
§ 187, 217, Mitakshara, ii, 4 and 5, 1 Stra. H. L. 146; 1 
W. MacN. 35, and a Bengal case, proceed to say, “On 
the whole, then, we are clearly of opinion that the Vaya- 
vastha of the Pandit cannot be set up successfully against 
the text of the Mitakshara, or the general principles of 
Hindu law, which exclude sisters, or against the marked 
omission from our precedents of any decision in favour of 
such a claim, for nore than sixty years” (d). This opinion 
was reiterated by the Bengal High Court after a fresh dis- 
cussion of the authoritios in 1&82 (¢). The same decision 
was given in 1880 hy the Allahabad High Court, also in a 
case under Mitakshara law, the Court referring to a previous 
ruling which laid down that according to Mitakshara law 
none but females expressly named can inherit (/'), 


In the Punjab, amony the Sikh Jats, the sister is also 
excluded by long-established and recorded usage, which 


| was affirmed by express decision in 1870 (4). 


The title of a sister was raised for the first time on 
appeal to the Privy Council in a case from the North- 
West Provinces in 1871, but the Judicial Cominittee refused 
to enter upon the question (h) ; it was also referred to, but 
without any expression of opinion, by the Committee in 


1876 (:). 


§ 494. On the other hand, a sister was for the first time 
decided to be an heir to her brother in a recent case in 
the Madras High Court (4). Property had devolved on a 
son, upon whose death it was taken by his mother. She 
alienated portions of it to strangers, and then died. The 


(d) Guman v. Srikant, Sev. 460. — (e) Jullessur v. Usqur Roy, 9 Cal. 728. 
(f) Jagat Narain v. Sheodas, § All. 311 (g) P b Custom, 17. 
(h) Kooer Goolab v. Rao Kurun, 14 M. i. - 176; 8. C, wee 
Pa co Venkata Rama, 41. A. 1, 8; 8. 0.1 Mad 1 4; 8. C. 
uth 
(k) Kutti Ammal v. Radakrisina, § Mad. H. 0. 8. 
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plaintiff, who was one of three sisters, sued to set aside the 
ahenations. These were admittedly invalid beyond the 
life of the mother. The only question, therefore, was, 
whether the sister had any title which would support her 
suit. The Court held thatshe had. They first declared that 
she was nota sapinda, setting aside the construction put 
upon the word “ brethren” by Balambhatta. They then pro- 
ceeded to say, ‘‘ Whether the sister is entitled to succeed aa 
a relative of deceased more remote than a sapiida is another 
question. Since the decision of the Judicial Committee in 
Gridhari v. The Government of Bengal ()), the High Court of 
Madras, following that decision, and the decision of the High 
Court of Bengal in Amrita vy. Lakhinarayan (in), of which 
the Judicial Cominittee approved, have held (1) that a sister’s 
son 18 entitled to suceeed asa bandhu, and that the text and 
commentary in chap. i., § 6, of the Mitakshara do not 
restrict the limit of Bandhus to the cognate kindred there 
mentioned, but are to be read as merely offering illustrations 
of the degree of Bandhns in their order of succession, In 
§ 3 of chap. ii. of the Mitakshara, § 4, it is said, “ Nor 
is the claim in virtue of propinquity restricted to kinsmen 
allied by funeral oblations, but on the contrary, it appears 
from this very text (0) that the rule of propinquity is effect- 
tual without any exception in the case of (xamanodakas) 
kindred connected by oblations of water, as well as other 
relations, where they appear to have a claim on the succes- 
sion.” And it is afterwards said in § 7, “If there be no 
relatives of the deceased, the preceptor, &c., according to the 
text of Apastanba, ‘If there be no male issue, the nearest 
kinsman inherits, or in default of kindred, the preceptor.’ ” 
It follows from the above, not only that, in regard to cog- 
nates, is there no intention expressed im the law or to be 
inferred from it, of limiting the right of inheritance to cer- 
tain specified relationships of that nature, but that, in 


Re ea a ee ce ee Pee ep mn eee tar Ct eterna acer nena rae eee ene 


(Ll) 19 M. I. A. 448; 8. C. 1 B.L. RB. (P, C.) 44; 8. C. 10 Sath. (P. 6.) 22, 
(m) 2B. L. R.(F. B.) ; 28;8. C. 10 Suth (F. B.) 76. 
(n) Chelikani v. Suraneni, 6 Mad. H.C. 278. (o) Manu, ix. § 187. 
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regard to other relationships also, there is free admission in 
the order of succession, prescribed by law for the several 
classes; and that all relatives, however remote, must be 
exhausted, before the estate can fall to persons who have no 
connection with the family. In this view plaintiff must be 
regarded as a relative entitled to succeed on an equal footing 
with her sisters, who are relatives of the same degree.” 


F caiaal 


§ 495. This decision will, of course, settle the law in 
Madras unless reversed. But as it will not be a binding 
authority upon Mitakshara law in other parts of India, it 
may be as well to examine its reasoning more closely. The 
three cases quoted have, of course, no application. They 
merely decide that male relations, who come within the 
definition of a bandhn inthe Mitakshara (p) are not exclud- 
ed from the mere fact that they are not specifically enu- 
merated in the next section. But if that definition means, 


. as those cases held that it did mean, a person connected by 


funeral oblations with the deceased, then a sister does not 


como within the definition, not being “connected by funeral 
oblations” (q). Tt is also to be remarked that the enumeration 
in Mitakshara, ii, 6, thongh not exhaustive as to the indivi- 
duals, includes none but males, and is, therefore, strong evi- 
dence that none but males were supposed capable of satisfy- 
ing the definition. And the cases cited show that none but 


—e 
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(p) Mitnkshara, 31, 5, 83. 
(q) According to the Dharma Sindhy Sara of Kasinatha, a work of the 


higheat authority in the Benares School, among the persons who are competent 
to perform the funeral rites to a deceased kinsman if, is stated that, ‘on failure 
of the daughter, and the nephew, the father, the mother, the daughter-in-law 
and the sister claim the right in succession, In case there are both uterine and 
stepsisters, the same rules apply fo them as to uterine and stepbrothers. Or 
fajlure of sisters their sons are entitled to this right.” Raj. Sarvadhikari, 111 
This right to perform ceremonies certainly does not carry with it any righ’ 
under Benares law toinherit. Seene toa daughter-in-law, ante, § 488 and na t 
a sister, ante, § 498. Mr Rajkumar Sarvadhikari, after pointing out that th 
viewa of Balambhatts and Nanda Pandita in faviur of a sister bave met with n 
neceptance, saya (p. 665), ‘6 According to the doctrines of the Benareg Schoo' 
then, the married and unmarried daughters of gotraja-sapindas are not entitle 
to inherit." The faneral rites which these females are competent to perfor 
nre anly the ekoddiahta or funeral ceremonies of the individual, ending with tl 
first. year's annivereary rites, They are not competent to perform the parrar 
rites, which are the most important of all, and anon the pnnctual observan 
ae yee peace of the disemhodied spirit depends (Raj. Sarvadhika: 
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males could satisfy the definition, as there understood. The 
jadgment, however, goes on to cite two texts as showing 
(apparently) that other relatives who are neither genfiles nor 
bandhus may inherit by virtue of mere propinquity. In the 
first passage (r), Vijnanesvara is weighing the comparative 
merits of the father and the mother, both of whom are 
gotraja sapindas. He decides in favour of the latter on the 
ground of propinquity, and proceeds, in the text cited by 
the High Court, to remark that this principle of propinquity 
applies not only to sapindas, but to samanodakas, “as well 
as other relatives, when they appear to have a claim to the 
succession.” That is to say, given a rivalry between two 
persons, both _entitled_to inherit, the one who Ix Nearest I 
blood shall take, The text does not attempt to lay dow: 
who have a claim to suecession. On the contrary, it seems 
to assume that there may be relatives who would not 
“appear to have a claiin to the succession.” Tt does not 
define the class of heirs—that, as will be shown immediately, 
had been done already—but lays duwn a rule by which one 
member of the class is to be preferred to another. The word 
which is translated by Mr. Colebrooke “as well as other 
relatives,” is simply adi appended to semanodakax, and 
means the like, or ef evfera (x). It would be contrary to the 
ordinary principles of construction to mterpret such a word 
as introducing a completely different genus. The next text 
proves exactly the opposite of what it is cited for by the 
High Court. To understand it we must go back a little. 
The first seven sections of the Mitakshara, cap. iL, are 
merely acomimentary on the text of Yajuaralkya (t), “The 
wife, and the daughters also, both parents, brothers likewis@ | 
and their sons, gentiles, cognates (uw), a pupil and a fello 
student; on failure of the first amony these, the next i 
order is indeed heir to the estate of one who departed fo 
heaven, leaving no male issue. This rule extends to all 
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. {r) Mitakshara, ii. $, § 38, 4. 
_ (4) Soe as to the use of this adt, Burnell’s Preface to Varadra jn. 
. (t) Yajuavalkya, ii. § 135; cited Mitaksliara, ii. 1, § 2. 
. fu Bandhn. see Goldaticker. 2f:. 
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(persons and) classes.” This text recognizes no relatives 
coming after nephews who are not either gentiles (gotraja) 
or bandhus. Sections 1—4 treat of relations up to and 
including nephews. Section 5, § 1 defines gotraja, and § 3 
defines bandhus. The remainder of section 5 illustrates 
the succession of gentiles or gotrajas. Section 6 illustrates 
the succession of bandhus. It is now settled that these 
illustrations are not exhaustive, but that any one who comes 
within the definition may inherit (§ 471). Then comes 
§ 7, which treats of the succession of those who are 
not relatives atall. It commences, “If there be né relations 
of the deceased, the preceptor, or on failure of him the 
pupil, inherits, by the text of Apastamba. ‘Tf there be no 
male issue, the nearest kinsman inherits, or in default of 
kindred the preceptor, or, failing him, the disciple” ” The 
Court infers from this “ that in regard to other relationships 
also” (meaning, apparently, relationships which do not come 
under the head of cognates) “ there is free admittance to the 
inheritance in the order of succession prescribed by law for 
the several classes, and that all relatives, however remote, 
must be exhausted before the estate can fall to persons who 
have no connection with the family.” That is to say, the 
Court seems to think that the words, “If there be no rela- 
tions of the deceased,” let in a new class of relations, who 
are neither gentiles nor cognates, but who are connected with 
the deceased by propinquity. It would be rather remark- 
able if a section which is devoted to strangers should have 
this effect, and should, by a side wind as it were, bring in 
an entirely new“set of-heirs, who are not defined, and of 
whose very existenes there rs no previous hint. But the fact 
is that the word which Mr. Colebrooke has translated “ rela- 
tions” 1s bandhu (rv). This makes everything consistent. 
Section 5 treats of gotrajas. Section 6 treats of bandhus. 
Section 7 of those who come in when there are no bandhu. 
There is no third class of persons who, being neither gotraja 
nor bandhu, are still relations. In the passage of Apastamba, 
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(vr) Goldstiicker, 26; per curiam, 16 Cal. p. 879, 


forsee 
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the word translated kinsman and kindred is sapinda (w). 
Apastamba does not appear to recognize Landhus at all. 


§ 496. It certainly seems to me, with tho greatest possible Heirship of 
- sister cond: 

respect for the learned Judges of the Madras High Court, dered. 
that their decision cannot be supported upon the grounds, 
upon which they have putit. Whenever the question arises | 
again, it will probably be found that the claim of the sister 
can only be made out, either upon the principle on which; 
she is let in by Nilakantha and_his followers, that is as a | 
sapinda,.pr by excluding from the definition of baydhu ally 
reference to funeral oblations, and taking It siinply as denote! 
ing persons connected by aftimty (9 #09). The former 
position has been denied to her by the Judicial Coumnittee, 
‘and Dy the Madras High Court (7). Whatever may have 
been the original meaning of the teat of Manu (ix. § 187), 
“To the nearest sapinda the hentance belongs,” the text 
must now be read with that of Yajnaralkya, and the com. | ; 
mentary of the Mitakshara, which shyw that sapinda, as 7 
opposed to handhu, means one of the same family, and not , 
a person removed from it by marriage (§ 492). On the 
other hand, if the idea of funeral offerings is excluded from 
the definition of w bandhu, a sister would certainly come 
within it. But then we should have to consider the whole 
framework of the Mitakshara, as understood and acted ty 
upon in Southern India (y) which recognizes no females. 
who are not denoted by special texts. To udmit a sister i 
as an heir at this tune of day appears to be the ver “courke atte 
to which their Lordships of the Judicial Committee SY a 
they have “an insuperable objection,” viz, “by a decision 
founded on a new construction of the words of the Mithk- 
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(w) A stamba, arid 2. arg 

{x) ; akuorain v. uhun, 11 tA. W2; 83. C. 7 Sut} . P, U,) 25; [a 
gegen sages 8 Mud. cae 0. ; ee yen ett 

(y) These qualifying words are added with reference to the view ta 
literal language ot the Mitakshara by the H igh Court of Bombay in ar ecioer 
v. Mankuvarbat, 2 Bom, 388; ante, § 488. The Judges seem to admit that 
their interpretation of the Mitaksbara is either nut sccepted in Madras, or is 
over-ruled vy the epi ag a, Someadiae of the Smriti Chandriky ; supra 
2 Bom, at pp. 818, 383; 21, A. 230. . 
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shara, to run counter to that which appears to them to be 
the current of modern authority” (z). 


$ 407. The case of Kuttt Ammal v. Radakrishna, as well 
as the above observations upon it, were very fully consi- 
dered by the Madras High Court in a later case (a), where 
a conflict arose between a sister and a sister’s son, each 
claiming us heir to the deceased. It was not necessary 
to decide whether a sister could be heir to her brother, 
since, assuming that she could be, the Court was of opinion 
that the male claimant was a preferential heir, Had it 


‘been necessary to decide the point, the Court intimated 


that the criticism in the previous sections would have induc- 
ed them to remit the point for decision to a Full Bench. 
They, however, suggested that the decision was mght, on 
the yround that the term bhinnagotra sapinda as used by 
Viynanesvara meant no more than a person connected by 
consanguinity, but belonging to a different family, either 
by birth or by marriage. They seemed disposed to doubt 
whether the Mitakshara had accepted the doctrine that 
females could only imhert under an express text, and they 
appeared to accept the authority of Sancha and Lichita as 
supplying such a text if one were necessary. Such a view 
is of course thoroughly intelligible and arguable, and is pro- 
bably the line that would be followed with most chance 
of success if the case came before the tinal Court of Appeal. 
The principle so laid down has been followed by the Madras 
Court in dater cases, while they have held that a father’s 
sister, and a son’s daughter, were within the line of 
possible heirs under the Mitakshara, although they would 
be postponed to male heirs more remotely connected with 


the deceased owner (4). It would be urged in reply with 


‘much force, that every other Court which professes to: 
administer the Mitakshara law has come to a different con- 





a ) enpe, WM. T. A. 408; Kooer Goolab v. Rao Kurun, 14M. I. A. 196; 
OBL. Rot; Chotay v. Chunno, 61. A. 32; §. C. 4 Cal. 744, 

are ee mires v. Tsruvengada Mudals, 6 Mad. 241. 

(b) Narasimma v. Mangammal, 18 Mad. 10; Nallanna y. Pounal, 14 Mad, 149. 


Pores, 066 & 697.) IN CASE UF FEMALKS. 


clusion. «That the Madras decisions are opposed to usage 
and authority in that Presidency, and that in Bombay, 
where a sister’s right is undoubted, it is rested, not upon 
any conclusions derivable from the Mitakshara, but upon 
long custom and the express authority of the Mayukha. 


Even in Madras a step-sister is not an heir (c). 


oe cree i te Aa eel hihitbialhan einem) + lNheee 


(c) Aumara Velu v. Firana, 5 Mad. 29. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
INHERITANCE. 
Order of Succession. 


§ 498. We now proceed to examine the order of succession 
under Hindu law, always remembering that it only applies 
to estates held in severalty, unless 1m cases governed by 
Bengal law, where quasi-severalty is the normal condition 
of each sharer ($457). Kach of the successive classes takes 
in default of the preceding. If the estate has once vested 
in any male he becomes a fresh stock, and on his death the 
descent is governed by the law of survivorship or of inherit- 
ance, according as he has left undivided coparceners or not. 
Where the estate has vested in a female, or in any number 
of females in succession to each other, on the death of the 
last descent Is again traced from the last mule holder, unless 
in certain cases under Bombay law, hereafter discussed 


(§ 565). 


Issur.—If a man has become divided from his sons, and 
subsequently has one or more sons born, he or they take 
his property exclusively (§ 431). If he is undivided from 
them, his property passes to the whole of his male issue, 
which term includes his legitimate sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons (a). All of these take at once as a single heir, 
either directly or by way of representation. Suppose, for 
instance, a man has had three sons, and dies leaving his 





re ee Lt a RT Re ai Ae ER 


(a) Baudhayana, i. 5, 11, Mavu, ix. » 137, a Ue Be ie i, § 8, ii- 8, 
§ i; haar ghee cited Sarv: hikari, 640, Cal. 3820 ya Bhaga, iii. 1, § is, xi. 
a? fe - May., iv. 4, § 20-—22 ; Vieamat. +p. l § 11; Vivada Chinta- 
ee Rutcheputty v. Raj ender, 2 M.I.A. 156 ; Bhyah Ram 

v. Bhyah ah rar, 18 M. I. A. 378; 8. ©. 14 uth, (P. C.) 1. 
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eldest son A., and B. the son of A.; two grandsons, C.1 
and C.3, by his second son, and three great-grandsons, D', 
D.!, and D.3, by his third son; A. takes for himself and B., 
C.. and C.? take for themselves, and 1.!, D.3, and D.3 take 


for themselves, and these three lines all take at once, and” 


not in succession to each other. The mode in which they 
take inter se, and the nature of the interests which they take, 
have been discussed already (b), This seems to be an excep- 
tion to the general rule, that among heirs of different degrees, 
the nearer always excludes the more remote (c). It really 
is no exception. It is merely an illustration of the rule that 
property, which is held as separate in one generation, always 
becomes joint in the next yeneration (§ 244). If it is held by 
a father who is himself the head of a coparcenary, It passes 
at his death to the whole coparcenary, and not to any single 
member of it, all of them having under the Mitakshara equal 
rights by birth. The Daya Bhaga puts forward the same 
view from its religious aspect. According to it, the son, 
grandson, and great-grandson, all present religious offerings 
to the deceased, and all with equal efficacy. There is, 
therefore, no reason why one should be preferred to the 
other. But as the grandson presents no offerings while 


his own father is alive, B. does not take directly, but C. 
and D. do (d). 


§ 499. Property which is in its nature impartible, as o 
Ra} or ancient Zemindary, can, of course, only descend to 
one of the issue; which that one is to be will depend upon 
the custom of the family ($51). In general, such estates 
descend by the law of primogeniture (e). In that case 
the eldest son is the son who was born first, not the first 
born son of a senior, or even of the first married, wife (f). 


morta vee = ee ee oa ec a ne ert at tae rene connec’ sete ere - AA ane Tem 


(5) See aante, § 422. (c) Khettur vy. Poorno, 15 Sath. 482. 

(d) Daya Bhaga, iii. 1, § 18, 19. 

{e) ‘Thu presumption of course may be displaced by evidence showing that 
some other rale ailed such as selection of the successor. Jshri Singh y, 
Baldeo Singh, 111. A.185. See also Achal Kam v. Udai Pertub, post, § 01. 
-(f) Mana, ix. § 128, 126; Kughonath v. Hurrehur,7 8. D. 128 (144) Bhu- 
jangrav vy Malojirav, 5 Bom. H.C. (A. C. J.) 161; Ramalakshmi y. bianen. 
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Primogenitare, So long as the line of the eldest son continued in posseasion, 
the estate would pass in that line (g). That is to say, on 
the death of an eldest son, leaving sons, it would pass to 
his eldest son and not his brother. But there is a singular 

want of authority as to the rule to be adopted where an 
eldest son, who has never taken the estate, has died, leaving 
younger brothers, and also sons. The point has been twice 
argued very lately before the Privy Council, but in neither 
case was it necessary to decide the question. The only 
cases that I am aware of in which the point was actually 
decided, were in Madras. The earlier cases arose in the 
same family, as will appear from the following pedigree. It 
only shows so much of the relationship as will render the 
litigation intelligible. 


[atimrar Gemindar., 


diea in 1809, 

PO a ne eae AP ee ee ee =— 
A X. 

dies in 1808. 

| apis odeeteisoe etl Gaterasre et ee 
kK. Y ae Z 
d L alive. 

; laintiff 
lenves a 


widow defendant 


Here it will be seen that at the death of the Zemindar he 
left a grandson, B., by an elder son, and a younger son X. 
The latter got possession of the Zemindary, but B. brought 
a suit against him, and ultimately recovered possession, 
There were circumstances in the case which might have 
justified the decree on other grounds, but on the whole it 
must be taken that the Provincial Court, which tried the 
case, went on the broad principle that the son of a prede- 
ceased elder son was entitled to the Zemindary in preference 
to a surviving younger son. No appeal was preferred 
against the decree. The estate then passed to C., at whose 
death it was claimed by the plaintiff, as son of Y., the 


t onemuasmnnieareatiens 


tha, 14M.1. A. 570; 8. C. 12 B. L. R. 896; 8.C. 17 Suth. 658; Pedda Ra. 
mappa v. Rangari, 8 I. A. 1; 8. C. 9 ‘Mad. 286, See as to the old law, 


eee = 
pedigree in Fenumula vy, Ramandora, 6 Mad. H. C. 98; Naraganti 
Fanketenke pats, 4 Mad, 250. 


~ 
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deceased elder brother of Z. The original Court held, Primogenitare. 
amongst other grounds for dismissing the claim, that Z. was 
a nearer heir than the plaintiff. This decision was reversed 
by the Madras High Court, which held that by the ordinary 
law of primogeniture, applicable to impartible estates, the ® 
plaintiff represented the eldest line. It will be seen that 
there was an important distinction between the two disputed 
snecessions, In the first case B. was the grandson of the 
last male holder, and therefore, in an ordinary case of 
succession, would have as good a claim as his uncle X.; a son 
and a grandson being considered equally near, and equally 
efficacions. (§ 498). But in the second case the plaintiff 
and Z. were cousins, and in an ordinary case of collateral 
suecession the nearer takes before the more remote, as 
for instance, a brother hefore a nephew ($525, 526), This 
was the view submitted to the Judicial Committee. On 
the other hand it was argued that the property, though 
impartible, was still joint family property, and therefore 
passed by survivorship, in whieh case Y. was the heir 
expectant during his life, and at his death his rights passed 
on to the plaintiff who represented him. The Judicial Com- 
mittee, however, found that there had been a partition of 
the whole property during the hfe of B., under which he 
took the Zemindary as separate estate. Consequently, the 
widow of C. was the heir, and it was uanecessary to decide 
between the claims of the plaintiffand Z (1). Upon princi- 
ple it would seem, that at the death of each holder the 
estate would go to the eldest member of the class of 
persons who, at that time, were his nearest heirs. Tf so, Z. 
was certainly nearer to C, than the plaintiff. This seems 
to have been the ground of the decision of the Jndicial 
Committee, in a case relating to the Tipperah Raj, where 


= eee | eee 


a Three) 


th} Runganayakamma v. Ramaya, P. C. Sth July 1879. In the case of 
Periazami vy. Periaaame, 51. A. 615 8.0.1 Mad. 312, the sama point was 
argued bnt not decided. There the converse question arose. The Zominda ry 
had been awarded to a person standing in the sume position us Z., and the 
widow, who waa defendant, urged that the reu} heir wag a percon who stood in 
the same position as the plaintiff, and whese righta had not heen noticed by 
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the question was, whether an elder brother by the half 
blood, or a younger brother by the full blood, would be 
the next heir to a Raj. They were pressed with the argu- 
ment that on the death of the previous holder, who was the 


‘father both of the deceased Rajah and of the claimants, the 


Raj had vested in all the brothers jointly, though of course 
it conld only be held by one. If so, of course, all the 
brothers were equally near to the father, and on the death 
of one it would survive to the eldest. But the Committee 
held that in the case of an impartible estate survivorship 
cannot exist, as being an incident of joint ownership, which 
is inconsistent with the separate ownership of the Rajah. 
Therefore, title by survivorship, where it varies from the 
ordinary rule of heirship, cannot, in the absence of custom, 
furnish the rnJe to ascertain the heir to a property which 
is solely owned and enjoyed, and which passes by inherit- 
ance to a single heir, Then, upon the double ground of 
nearness of kin and religions efficacy, the whole blood was 
entitled in preference to the half blood (7); that is to say, 
they held that nothing vested in any member of the family 
until the death of the Jast holder, and that at his death the 
heir was the person who was nearest to him. Somme of the 
language used by their Lordships in their judgment seems 
inconsistent with the Shivagunga case, and those cases 
which have followed it (§ 487), but the decrees themselves, 
and the ratio decidendt in each, are perfectly in harmony. 
The Shivaginga case settled that where an impartible 
Zemindary was joint property, the heir to it must be sought 
nmong the male coparcenary. That is to say, no female 
nor separated member could succeed. The 'ipperah case 
decided, that amongst these coparceners the person to sue- 
ceed was the one who was nearest the last male holder at 
the time of his death, and that the principle of survivor- 
ship could not be apphed so as to give the succession to a 
person who was not the nearest heir. 


rae aecenal 


(i) Neslktsto Deb v. Beerchunder, 12 M 1. A. 528, 540; 8. C.8 B.L,R 
(P.C.)18; 8.C.12Suth (P. C.) 2). 
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§500. Ina later case, where the succession to one of the 
Chittur Poliemg was disputed, the Madras High Court 
followed its own decision in Runganayakamma v. Ramaya, 
and refused to be bound by the principle laid down in the 
Tipperah case. The state of the family is shown by the 
diagram. On the death of a distant collateral relation, 
4th Paltiyagar 


a ee et tee 


FE Se Pe eae 
i Kuppt | 
‘ Vth Palstyagar. Gropal, 
Phaimtiff. 
B, 10th Pulaiyagar 
leaves widow 
Venkatachatapati, Achamma, 
lith Pulaiyagar, Ulamatiff. 


Defendant. 

Kuppi succeeded as 0th Palatyagar by an arrangement with 
his elder brother AL) The High Court found that the effect 
of this arrangement was, that the elder consented to resign 
his mmediate right of suecession and that of his descendants 
in favour of Kuppi and his descendants, but that any rights 
which A. and his hne night have on failure of Kuppi and 
his line were preserved intact. Kuppi was succeeded by 
his son, who died leaving no issue, a widow Achamma, his 
uncle Gupal, and lus cousin Venkatachalapati. The Govern- 
ment gave the Polliem to the last named person, and he was 
sued by both the widow and Gopal. ‘The clann of the widow 
was distnissed on the ground that the fumily was undivided, 
and that of Gopal on the ground that the defendant was the 
nearest herr. The Court held that the ruling in the Tipperah 
case that co-ownership, and therefore survivership, did not 
exist In impartible property, was opposed to the doctrine of 
the Shivagunga case, and to the ordinary law of Southern 
India aud Benares, respecting the impartible property of a 
joint family. They laid down the canon that “when impar- 
tible property passes by survivorship from one line to 
another, it devolves net necessarily ou the coparcener 
nearest in blood, but on the uearest coparcener of the 
senior line” (hk). 


(hk) Naruyants v. Venkutachalupat:, 4 Mad. 250, 265. 
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§ 501. Ina later case the Judicial Committee drew a dis- 
tinction between lineal and ordinary primogeniture, which 
may perhaps reconcile the apparent conflict of cases ((). 
The estate was one of the Oudh taluks, Under Act I of 
1869 which governs such estates it is provided that each 
taluk is to be entered in one or other of certain lists, which 
regulate its mode of devulution, The estate in question was 
entered in the second list, which is a list of the talugdars 
whose estates, according to the custom of the famuy before 
1856, ordinarily devolved upun a single heir. I[t was not 
entered in the third list, which mcluded estates regulated 
by the rule of primugeniture. The plaintiff was the eldest 
surviving male of the eldest branch of the family of Pirthi 
Pal from whom descent was to be traced, but there were 
in existence other males of Junior branches of the same 
family who were nearer of kin tu Pirthi Pal than he was. 
The defendant admittedly had no title. Both Courts found 
that the estate went by the rule of primogeniture; by 
which apparently they only meaut, that, as between several 
persons of the same class, the eldest would be entitled to 
succeed, Both Courts tuund in favour of the plaitiff, but 
the Judicial Commnesioner seems to have thought that his 
decision only went im favour of the family as against the 
defendant, and that the rights of the respective members 
of the family, cefer se, would be stull open to discussion. 
The Privy Council reversed the decree of the lower Courts. 
They pointed out that the plaintiff im cjectinent must ake 
out an absolute tithe in hunself, Lt was necessary there- 
fore for the plaiutiff to make out that the estate descended 
according to the rules of hneal primogeniture as distinguish- 
vd from descent to a single heir amongst several in equal 
degree. ‘hat when a taluqdar’s name was entered in the 
second list and net in the third, the estate although it is to 
descend tu a single heir, 1s not to be considered as an estate 
passing accordig to the rules of lineal primogeniture. 
Conseyuently that the plaintiff had not established a title 


rates: ee 
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(ij Achal Kum v, Udat Pertad, 111. A. 51, 
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which would enable him to evict a defendant in actual pos- 
session. 


§ 902. Possibly the following rules may be found to re- 
concile all the cases :; 


1, When an estate descends to a single heir, the presump- 
tion Is that it will be held by the eldest member of 
the class of persons, who would hold it jointly if the 
estate were partible. 


2. In the absence of evidence to the contrary, the heir 
will be the eldest member of those persons who are 
nearer of kin to the last owner then any other class, 
and who are equally near to him as between them- 
selves. 


3. Special evidence will be required to establish w des- 
cent by lineal prnnogeniture, that is by continual 
descent to the eldest member of the eldest branch, in 
exclusion of nearer members of younger branches. 


4. The presumption as to primogeniture of either sort 
nay be rebutted by showing a usage that the heir 
shonld be chosen on some other ground of preference. 


§ 503. Hlegitinate sons in the three Invher classes never 
take as heirs, but are only entitled to maintenance (§ 434), 
Jt is said that by a special usage they may inherit, but in 
the only cases in which such a special usage was set up it 
was negatived (mj. The illegitimate son of «# Sudra may, 
however, under certain circumstances, inherit eit her jointly 
or solely. His rights have already been referred to ander 
the head of Partition (§ 434), but it will be necessary to go 
w little more fully into them here. His position rest upon 
two texts. Manu says (x), “A son begotten by a man of 


Meet bei cet ee pet ee a ea cot 
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(m) Mohun v. Chwaun, 1S. D. 28 (87); Pershad v. Muhesreer, 3 8. D. 182 
(176) ; Bhaoni v. Mahara), 3 All. 788. 

(mn) ix. € 179. The words * by the other sone’ in Sir W. Joues’ translation are 
taken from the glues of Kulluka Bhatta. Dr. Bibler travslates the sawe test, 
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the servile class on his female slave, or on the female slave 
of his male slave, may take a share of the heritage, if per- 
mitted (by the other sons.)” Yajnaralkya enlarges the rule 
as follows: “Even a son begotten by a Sudra on a female 


slave may take a share by the father’s choice. But, if the 


father be dead, the brethren should make hin partaker of 
the inoicty of a share; and onc who has no brothers may 
inherit the whole property in default of daughters’ sons” (0). 
The first question that arises upon these texts 1s as to the 
nature of the connection out of which the legitimate son 
contemplated by them must issue. Are the texts to be 
taken literally, as denoting that the mother must be the 
slave of the father, or do they denote a son born from a 
concubine, or the offspring of a merely temporary inter- 
course? On this point there is a direct conflict of authority. 


§ 504. Jimuta Vahana, as translated by Mr. Colebrooke, 
takes the less stmet view. He says im reference to Manu, 
“Phe son of a Sudra by a female slave, or other unmarried 
woman, may share, &c.;” and he paraphrases the text of 
Yajnacalkyuw by the words “begotten on au wumarried 
woman, and having no brother, &c.” (pj. Ina case which 
aryse in Calcutta, Mr. Justice Mitfer stated that the above 
passages of the Daya Bhaga were incorrectly translated, and 
that the first passuge should run, “The son of a Sudra by 
an unmarried female slave, &c.;” and that the second 
passage should beg, “ Having no other brother begotten 
on a married woman, he may take the whole property.” 
The Court, therefore, held that the words “son of a female 
slave’ must be literally interpreted, so far as the districts 
governed by Bengal law were concerned, and that an ille- 
gitimate son whose mother was not a slave could not 
inherit (y). Now, there seems to be no ground for suppos- 
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* if permitted (by his futher).” This agrees with the rule laid down by 
Yajnavalkya. 

to) Yajnavalkya, ii. § 133, 184; Mitakshora, i. 12, § 1. 

(p} Daya Bhaga, ix. § 29, 31; 3 Dig. 148. 

(9) Naruin v, Rukhal, 1 Cal. 1; 8. C. 28 Suath. 384, citing 1 W. MacN. 18; 
9 W. MacN. 15, u.; Dattaka Chandrika, v. ; 80, followed, after au examination 
of the Madras and Bombay case, in Atrpal Nurain v. Sukurmeoni, 19 Cal, 9). 


Para. 6046.) ILLEGITIMATE SON, 


ing that there is any difference in this point between the 
law of Bengal and the other provinces, as all the authorities 
rely upon the same texts. Asslavery was abolished by Act 
V of 1843, it follows, if the above construction is sound, 


that the inheritance of the illegitimate son of a Sudra, born: 


after that date, has now become impossible. On the other 
hand, the Bombay High Court in an equally recent case, 
give a literal translation of the text of Jimuta Vahana, which 
exactly corresponds with Mr. Colebrooke’s translation (r). 
So, Mahesvara renders the same text: “ He being born of an 
unmarried woman, and having no brother born of a wedded 
wife,” &e. (x). Prosonne Coomar Tagore renders the cor- 
responding passage by Fachexpati Misra : “A son of a Sudra 
by an unmarried woman,” (f) and the same rendering 18 
given by Mr. Borradaile of the passage in the Mayukha (1), 
If, however, the proper translation of the passage in the 
Daya Bhaga be that which is given by Mr. Justice fitter, 
then the question would be narrowed to this: What is 
meant by the term Dasi, or female slave? Tho Dattaka 
Mimamsa, in describing the slave’s son (Daxe putra), says, 
“A female purchased by price, who is enjoyed, 1s @ slave. 
The son who is born on her is considered a slave son” (v). 
The point is discussed by the Bombay High Court, appa- 
rently without any knowledge of the Calcutta case, and they 
arrive at the conclusion that the word does not necessarily 
mean anything more than an unmarried Sudra woman kept 
as aconcubine (ir). In Madras it has frequently been held 
that the legitimate son of a Sudra will inherit, and, although 
it has not been necessary to decide the point, it has been 
stated, or assumed, that the mother need not be a slave in 
the strict sense of that term. In Southern India, at all 
events, the word Dasi is invariably applied toa dancing girl 


(r) Rahiv. Govind, 1 Bom. 110. (s) Daya Bhaga, ix. § 31, note. 

(t) Vivada Chintamani, 274. 

(u) V. May., iv. 4, § 32. The Mitakshara, i. 12, § 2, and the Dattaka Chan- 
drika, v. § 3, only use the term “ pms slave.’ 

(v) Dattaka Mimamsa, iv § 75, 7 

(w) Rahi v. Govind, | Bom. 97, fallowed Sadu v. Baiza, 4 Bom, 37, 44 
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in @ pagoda (z). Finally upon a review of all the authori- 
ties, the Madras High Court has ruled that “although 
the primary meaning of the word Dasi was a slave, it 
included also a concubine, or a woman of the servile class 
in a secondary sense, and there is reason to hold upon the 
texts that an unmarried Sudra woman kept as a continuous 
concubine came within its scope” (y). And the Judicial 
Committee has also stated, though without reference to 
this point, that “they are satisfied that in the Sudra caste 
legitimate children may inherit” (z). Throughout the 
futwahs recorded by Messrs. West and Bihler, the term 
slave girl, or Dasi, and concnbine, appear to be treated as 
convertible terms («@). The Allahabad High Court follows 
the Madras and Bombay ruling in preference to that of 
the Caleutta Judges (b). 


§ 505. Probably in former times the permanent concubine 
was always a slave, that is, a person purchased, or born in 
the house, and incapable of leaving it at her own free will. 
But the principle of the rule seems to have been, that as 
the marriage tie was less strict among Sudras than among 
the higher classes, so the issne of women who were perma- 
nently kept by Sudras, though not actually married to them, 
was regarded as something between a legitimate son and 
the mere bastard offspring of a promiscuons, or illegal, 
intercourse. Accordingly, it has been held that the son 
born of an absolutely prohibited union, such as an incestu- 
ons, or adulterons, connection, could not inherit, even to a 
Sudra; and it was suggested, though not absolutely decided, 
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(wv) Chendrabhan v. Chingooram, Mad. Dec. of 1849, 50; Pandatya v. Puli, 
1 Mad. H.C. 478, affirmed ; Sub nomine, Inderun v. Aamasawimny, 13 M.I.A. 
141; 8.C. 3B. L.R.(P.0)1; 8. C. 12 Suth. (P.C.) 41; 8.0.4 Mad. Jar. 
898; Muttusamy v. Venkatauaubha, 2 Mad. H. C. 293; 8. C. on appeal, 12 M. I. 
A, 208; 8.C.2B.L. R.(P.C0.)15; 8. C. Li Suth. (P. C.) 6; Datti Parisi v. 
Datti Bangaru, 4 Mad. H.C. 204; S.C. 4 Mad. Jur. 136; Krishnammay, Papa, 
ib. 234; 8. 0.4 Mad. Jur. 180. See too per Mr. Colebrooke, 2 Stra. H. L. 68. 

(y) Krishnayan v. Muttusamt, 7 Mad. 407, p. 412; Brindavanay, Radhamani, 
12 Mad. p. 86. 

(7) Per. Giffard, L. J., Inderun v. Ramasawmy, 18 M. I. A. 159; supra, 
note (7). 

(a) W. & B. 375—895. 

(b) Saraauti v. Mannu, 2 All. 184; Hargqobind v. Dharam Singh, 6 AH, 399. 
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that “the intercourse between the parents must have been 
a continuons one; there must have been an established 
concubinage, or, in other words, the woman must have 
been one exclusively kept by the man” (c). In Bombay 
it is said by the High Court, that the condition that the 
Sudra woman should never have been married, has in 
practice been disregarded. But the cases referred to by 
the Court are all cases in which the subsequent connection 
with the previously married woman was not an adulterous 
one, but was sanctioned by usage having the force of 


law (d). 


§ 506. Supposing an illegitimate Sudra to be entitled, 
the next question would be as to his rights. Upon this the 
Mitakshara says in explanation of the texts of Mann and 
Yajnaralkya (§ 503), “The son begotten by a Sudra on a 
female slave, obtains a share by the father’s choice, or at his 
pleasure. But after the demise of the father, if there be 
sons of a wedded wife, let these brothers allow the sun of the 
female slave to participate for half a share, that is, let them 
give him half as much as the amount of one brother’s allot- 
ment; however, should there be no sons of uw wedded wife, 
the son of the female slave takes the whole estate, provided 
there be no daughters of a wife, nor sons of daughters. But 
if there be such, the son of the female slave participates for 
half a share only” (+). The Bengal authorities are to the 
same effect, but say nothing of his right to share with the 
daughters (f). The only writer who refers tu his right where 
there is a widow, is the author of the Dattuka Chandrika. 
He says, “If any, even in the series of heirs down to the 
daughter’s son, exist, the son by a female slave does not 
take the whole estate, but on the contrary shares equally 
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(c) Dattt Parisi v. Datts Bangaru, 4 Mad. H. C., 204, 216; 8.C. 4 Mad. 
Jar. 186; Vencatachella v. Parvatham, & Mad. H.C. 134 ; Rahs v. Govind, 1 
Bom. 97; Kuppa v. Singaravelu, 8 Mad. 325; Dalip v. Ganpat, 8 All, 887. 
See ante, § 72. 

(d) Kahi v. Govind, 1 Bom. 11%. 

(e) Mitakshars, i. a 2. 

+ are Bhaga, iz. § 29-31; D. K.8. vi. §82—35 ; 8 Dig. 143; Viramit., 
; ; 
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with such heir” (g). This is also the opinion of  pandit 
whose futwah is given in West and Bihler 383. On the 
other hand, the editors, in a remark appended to that 
futwah, say, “The illegitimate son would inherit the whole 
estate of his father, even though a widow of the latter might 
be living.” This remark is adopted by the High Court of 
Bombay, and they state that the illegitimate son will also 
share the property with the daughter and the daughter's 
son, while there ix a widow in existence, subject, of course, 
to the charge of inaintaining the widow (hk). The rule was 
affirmed in a later case also in Bombay (1), There Manaji, 
a Sudra, died leaving a legitimate son Mahader, an illegiti- 
mate son Sadu, two widows Baiza and Savitri, and a legiti- 
mate daughter Daryabai. Mahader and Sadu entered into 
joint possession of the estate, and then Mahadev died with- 
out issue. It was held that if Mahader had died before 
his father, Sadu would have been entitled to only half a 
share, i.e., one-third of the property, and the remaining 
two-thirds would have vested in Darya as the legitimate 
daughter of Afanaji, and Batza and Sarifri would have 
been entitled to maintenance. But that under the actual 
facts of the case Mahader and Sadu took the whole, subject 
to the maintenance and marriage expenses of the widows 
and daughter, and that, on the death of Mahader, Sadu 
took the whole by survivorship. The result would be, that 
wherever there was an illegitimate son, the widow would 
be entitled to no more than maintenance. Also, that a 
daughter and a daughter’s son wonld, in such a ease, 
inherit to the exclusion of the widow, and maintain her, 
though it is a first principle that neither can ever take, 
except in default of her. 


§ 507. It certainly would require very strong authority 
to establish such an abnormal state of things. Yet there 
is absolutely no original authority for it, except the remark 
of Messrs. West and Biihler, which itself rests upon 





{7) Dattaka Chandrika, v. § 80, 31. (h) Rahiv. Gorind, 1 Bom, 97, 104. 
(t) Sadu vy. Baiza, 4 Bom. 87, 58. 
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nothing (x). The chapters of the Hindu law-books, which 
treat of a widow’s estate, nowhere suggest such a limitation 
of her rights. No text writer, no decision, alludes to such 
a possibility. The passages which discuss the position of 
an illegitimate son do uot even mention the widow, and 
seen to me not to involve the doctrine of the Buinbay High 
Court, by necessary, or even by probable, unplication. 
Suppose we try a perfectly literal interpretation of the 
texts upon the subject. Yajnavalkyu says that an ilegiti- 
mate son without brothers may inhent the whole estate in 
default of daughters’ sons. The obvivus meaning 18 that 
until the liné, which terminates with a duughter’s son, 1s 
exhausted, he cannot take the whole estate, but is only 
entitled to a part of it. Piynauesrara makes this even 
clearer, by saying that a daughter also excludes him from 
the whole estate, leaving him still entitled to part. He 
does not think it necessary to say the same as to the widow, 
who ranks before the daughter. ‘Then, as to the interme- 
diate period, he is to have a share, which is to be half the 
share forason. The literal meanimy of this is, that in each 
given mstance you are to ascertain what share he would 
take if he were legitimate, and then give him half of it. 
Suppose there is a leyitimate son, then, if he also were legiti- 
mate, the estate would be divided inty moieties, of which 
each would take one. Being ulegitimate, he only takes 
half of the moiety, leaving the rcimeiming three-quarters 
to his brother (/). Suppose there is no legitimate son, 
but a widow, daughter, or daughter’s son; now, if he were 
legitimate, he would take the whole. Being illegitimate, 
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(k) There ia a futwah quoted at W. & 1G. 38, in which illegitimate sons are 
mude to exclude a widow. But the widow in queative was one who bad been 
married twice. Such a widow appears not to be catitled to the full rights of a 
widow married as a virgin. See W. & B. 336. 

(1) ‘Plig is the view tuken by one Shastry, W. & B. 382. But according to 
others the meaning ix that the division is to be made so that the legitimate aon 
shall have double the share of the illegitimate, that is, in the case put, the for- 
mer would hive two-thirds aud the latter one-third ; W. & B. asl, 384; per 
cortam, Sedu v Buiza, 4 Bom. 62. A similar difference exists as to the mode 
iy which the fourth shure to be received by a daughter un partition was to be 
calculated, ante, 9 441, or by an adopted sou in the cuse of the sulequent birth 
of a legitimate son ; ante, § 155. 
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he takes only half, the other half going to the widow, 
daughter, or daughter’s son, respectively. Ifthere are none 
of these, or upon the extinction of all, he takes the whole. 
Now this is exactly what Devanda Bhatta says in the pas- 
sage above referred to (m). And the same is substantially 
the view taken by the Bombay Shastries quoted in West and 
Bihler, though they differ as to the exact proportions taken, 
and by Mr. W. MacNaghten and Jagannatha (x). In the 
first Bombay case the whole discussion was obiter dictum, 
as the Court decided that the claimant did not come within 
the terms of the texts at all. In the second case the illegiti- 
mate had actually taken along with the legitimate son, so 
as to let in the principle of survivorship. The Madras 
High Court appears to take the view of the widow’s rights 
which has been suggested above in cases where the pro- 
perty is partible (v), and gives the widow the preference over 
the illeyitimate son, where the property 1s impartible (p). 
In a recent case in Bombay, Sargent, C. J. seems to have 
adopted the view of the above texts which is stated in this 


paragraph (4). 


§ 508. IMeyitimate sons can only take to their father’s 
estate. They have no claim tv inherit to collaterals (7). 
It has also been held by the Madras High Court that 
they have no claim by survivorship against the undivided 
coparceners of the father, and therefore cannot sue his 
brothers and their sons for a partition after his death (gs). 
The principle is, that as against the father the illegitimate 
son can only take by his choice, and therefore is not a joint 
heir with him, until he has actually been made such by some 
paternal act (tf). In the absence of such an act he can 
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(in) Dattuka Chandrika, v. § 30, 31. 

in) W. & B. 881—386; acc. 1 W. MacN. 18; 3 Dig. 148, 

(o) 8 Mad. 661. (p) Parvats v. Thirumalai, 10 Mad. 334. 

(a) Sheagirt v. Girewa, 14 Bom. 282. In Khanudeish a legitimate daughter 
and an illegitimate son ehare together. Steele, 180 

(r) vee rhe Ti Ntasar Lar Marsh, 609. 

(a) Arishnayan v. Muttusams, ad. 407; Hanojt v. Kandoji, 8 Mad. 
approved 13 Mad. p. 403. ‘ - ad 

(1) Sadu vo Raiza & Ram 27. mar curiam 113 Mel 714 
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only take as heir, and survivorship will intercept his claim 
in that capacity, just as it does that of the widow, daughter, 
or daughter’s son, with whom he would share. If, however, 
the father leaves legitimate and illegitimate sons, then the 
legitimate takes in preference to all other heirs and the 
illegitimate share with him. When they have once taken 
jointly, on the death of the legitimate son without issue, the 
illegitimate takes the whole by survivorship, and im this 
way supersedes the right of the widow (x). It is also to 
be remeinbered that, as the English rule which preventa 
bastards tracing to their father hax no existence in Hindu 
law, so the fact of illegitimacy does not prevent bastard 
brothers claiming to each other. Accordingly, where two 
take jointly, the estate passes by survivorship in the ordinary 
way. Still less is there any absence of heritable blood as 
between bastards and their mother (r). 


§ 509. Wivow.—In default of inale issue, joint with, or Several widows. 
separate from, their father, the next heir is the widow (tw), 
Where there are several widows, all inherit jointly, accord- 
ing to a text of the Mitakshara, which should come in at 
the end of i. 1, ) 5, but which has been omitted in Mr. 
Colebrooke’s translation: “The singular number, ‘wife,’ in 
the text of Yajnaratkya, signifies the kind. Hence, if there 
are several wives belonging to the saine, or different classes, 
they divide, und take it (7)” All the wives take together 
as a single heir with survivorship, and no part of the hus- 
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(u) Badu v. Baiza, uh. anp; Jogendro vy. Nitftyanund, U1 Cal. 702, ofd. 37 1, 
A. 128;.8.C. 18 Cal. J51, where it was held that the same rule apphed to an 
impurtible Ka}. 

(ce) Venkataram v. Venkata Lutchmee, 2 N.C. 804; Pandaiya v. Pula, 1 
Mad. H.C. 478; dluyna Buty, Uttaram, 2 Mad. H.C. 197, Mynda Boyse v. 
Ootaram, BM. 1. A. $00, 8. C 2 duth. (P20. 43; W. & B, 455. 1 Mad. p. 
897; Sivasungu v. Afinal, 12 Mad.277; Narasanna vy. Gangu, 13 Mad. 133; per 
curtum, LE Cal. p. 714; Tara Munnee v. Motee Buneanee, 7 8. D. 278 (825). 

(w) Mitakshara, ii. 1; Days Bhaga, xi. 1, § 43; V. May, iv. 8, § 1~7, 
Viramit., p. 131, ch. i, Kamuppa v. Stthummal, 2 Mud. 182; Balkrishna v. 
Savitribat, 3 Bom. 54. See ante, § 481, at. seg. So the widow sucoeeds at 
once on renunciation of bis rights by the prior heir. Kuvee v. Roopshunker, 
2 Bor. 656, 665 (713); Ram Kannye v. Meernomoyes, 2 Bath. 49, 

(@) See us to the omission, Goldstiicker, 15; Smriti Chandrika, xi. 1, § 47, 
note 3; Tura Chand v. Heeb Ram, 3 Mad. H.C, 51; Viramit., p. 188, 
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band’s property passes to any more distant relation till all 
are dead (y). Where the property is impartible, as being 
a Raj or ancient Zemindary, of course it can only be held by 
one, and then the senior widow is entitled to hold it, sub- 
ject to the right of the others to maintenance (z). In other 
cases the senior widuw would, as in the case of an ordinary 
coparcenership, have a preterable right to the care and 
management of the joint property. But she would hold it as 
manager for all, with equality of mghts, not merely on her 
own account, with an obligation to maintain the others (a). 


§ 510. Where several widows hold an estate jointly, or 
where one holds as manager for the others, each has a nght 
to her proportionate share of the produce of the property, 
und of the benefits derivable from its enjoyment. And the 
widows may be placed in possession of separate portions of 
the property, cither by agreement among themselves, or by 
decree of Court, where from the nature of the property, or 
from the conduct of the co-widows, such a separate posses- 
sion appears to be the only cffectual mode of securing to 
each the full enjoyment of her rights. But uo partition can 
be effected between them, whether by consent or by adverse 
decree, which would convert the jomt estate into an estate 
in severalty, and put an end to the right of survivorship, 
In the case of Rindamma v. Venkataramappa cited below, 
it was suggested that the widows inight possibly enter into 
such an agreement as would bind each to an absolute 
surrender of all interest in the share of the other, so as to 
let in the next heirs of the husband after the death of that 
other (b). It is difficult, however, to see how such an 
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(vy) 1 W. MacN, 20; 2 W. MncN. 37; F. MacN. 6; Berjessory v. Ramconny, 
2M. Dig. 80; Kumea v, Bhagee, | Bom. H. CU. 66; Jtjoyiamba v. Kamakshi, 
3 Mad. ie U. 424; Bhugiwaundeen v Myna Bae, 11M. 6 A. 487; 8.C.9 Suth. 
(P. C6.) 23; Milamant v. Radhamant, 41, A.212; 5.0. | Mad. 290; Bulakidue 
v. Kesharial, 6 Bom. 35. he contrary vpinion of Jimuta Vahana is not pow 
law; Daya Bhaga, xi. 1, § 15, 47. 

(2) Vutsavoy v. Vutsacoy, ( Mad. Dec. 453; Seenevullala v. Tungama, 
2 Mad. Dec. 40. 

(a) Jigoyitamba v. Kamaksht, ub. sup. 

(b) Jioytamba v. Kainakshi, Bhugwandeen v. Myna Buee. Nilamant vy, 
Radhamant, wd. sup., note (y); See however aft. Sundar v. Mt. Parbati, 161. 
A. 186. 8. U. 12 AN. 51; Kindamma v. Venkataramappa,3 Mad. H. 0. 368; 
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agreement could bind the surviving widow, for the benefit 
of any heir of the husband who was not a party to the 
contract. On the same principle of joint tenancy with 
survivorship, no alienation by one widow can have any 
validity against the rights of the others withont their 
consent, or an established necessity arising under cireum- 
stances which rendered it impossible to seek for con- 
sent (c). Tt has, however, been held that a widow can 
alienate her life interest as against her co-widows, just aa 
she can against the reversioners, and that such ahenation 
can be enforced by partition against them, without prejudice 
to their rights of survivorship (d). 


§ 511. Whatever may have been the ancient law on the woe 
subject ($ 8&8), it ix quite clear now that chastity Is a con- 
dition precedent to the taking by the widow of her hus- 
band’s estate (e}. But a question upon which there has 
been much conflict of authority arises, whether the incon- 
tinence of a widow is like any other ground of disability, 
which only prevents the inheritance from vesting, or 
whether it will devest her estate when she has once become 
entitled to it in possession. The weight of authority in 
earlier times seems certainly to have been in favour of the 
latter view, upon the principle, no doubt, that the widow 
only received her hnshand’s estate for the purpose of pro- 
viding for his spiritual necessities, and that she would be 
unable to do so if she were living ina state of guilt. In 
later times, however, the more secular view prevailed, that 
a widow's extate was in this respect not different from that 
of any other limited owner, and could not be defeated by 
any ground of incapacity intervening after it had once 


(c}) Bhugwandeen v. Myna Baee, ub. sup; Vasudeva Singaro v. Vistanagram 
Rani, 19 1. A. See post, Chap. XX. 

(ds Janokinath v Mothuranath, (Ff. B.) 9 Cal. 580, disagreeing with Antha- 
perumal v. Venkabat, 2 Mad. 174; Ariyaputri v. Alamelu, 1} Mad. 

(e) Mitakehara, ii. 1, § 37—39 ; Nerdy Da ara xi 1, § 12—21,; Vivada 
: Ohintamani, 289—91; V. May., iv. 8, § 2,6, 8,9; Da ya Bhags, xi. 1, eee 
' 5G. -Ree all the cases discussed, Kery Kolitany v. Monsen. 18 B.L. RB. 1; 8. 
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vested in possession. The whole law upon the subject was 
elaborately discussed and examined in a case before the 
Bengal High Court, in which the latter doctrine was main- 
tained, and this decision was affirmed by the Privy Council. 
The same ruling had previously been laid down by the 
Courts of Bombay, the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjab, and it may be assumed, therefore, to be the gene- 
ral law of India (/f). 


§ 512. The second marriage of a widow was formerly 
unlawful, except where it was sanctioned by local custom 
(§ 89), consequently it entailed the forfeiture of a widow’s 
estate, either as being a signal imstance of incontinence, or 
as necessarily involving degradation from caste (7). Even 
where second marriages were allowed in Bombay, the wife 
was compelled to give up the property she had inherited 
from her first husband (4). This seems also to have been 
the custom among the Tamil tribes, upon the evidence of 
the Thesawaleme (i), and the same principle has been 
recently applied by the High Court of Madras in the case 
of a second marriage of a Maraver woman, and of a Lingait 
Gonunden in the Wynuad (h). In the case of the Maraver 
woman they proceeded upon the ground that the Maravers 
were governed by the general body of Hindu law, except 
in 80 far ax it could be shown that exceptional usages pre- 
vailed, Therefore, that the special usage which allowed a 
Maraver widow to re-marry, did not prevail over the general 
principle that a widow could only retain the property of 
her husband so long as she continued to be the surviving 
portion of the deceased. Inthe case of the Lingait Gounden 
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(f) Kery Kolitany v. Moneeram, 13 B.G R. 1; 8.C.19 Suth. 867; afd. 
71. A118; 8.0.5 Cal. 776; Parvati v. Bhiku, 4 Bom. H.C. (A.C, J.) 3; 
Nehalo v. Kishen, 3 All. 180; Bhawani vy Mahtab, tb., 171; Panjab customs, 
61. Bee aetothe effect of Act XXL of 1850 (Freedom of Religion) apon the 
unchuatity ofa widow. Rajkoonwaree v. Golahee, 8. D. of 1838, 1891. 

(9) 1 tea. H. L. 242; W. & B. 110; Kary Kolitany v. Mooneeram, 18 B. L, 
R. 75; 8. C. 19 Suath. 367. 

(h} Hurkoonwur v. Ruttun Baee, 1 Bor. 431 [475] ; Treekumjeev. Mt. Laroo, 
2 Bor. 861 [897'; Steele, 26, 159, 168. 

(t) Theswaleme, i. § 10. 

(k) Murugayt v. Véramakali, 1 Mad. 226; Koduthi y. Madu, 7 Mad. 331, 
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they found a special usage that the widow on her re-marriage 
ceased to inherit her husband’s estate. In an Allahabad 
case a widow of the Sweeper caste had re-married, and it was 
found asa fact “that she did what in her caste never had 
been and was not prohibited by the law to which she was 
sabject, and her marriage was a good and valid marriage,” 
The Court held that she did not forfeit her interest in her 
husband’s property, since the Act of 1856 was passed for the 
purpose of enabling persons to marry who could not re-marry 
before the Act and $ 2 only applies to such persons (7). Ta 
this case no special usage entailing forfeiture was suggested, 
and no very strong presumption could arise as to the rygorons 
application of Hindu law to such outeastes as sweepers, 
The marnage of widows is now Jegalised in-all cases. But 
the Act which permits it provides that & All mghts and in- 
terestswhich any widow may have i her deceased husband's 
property, by way of maintenance, or by inheritance to her 
husband or to his Lineal suecessors, or by virtne of any will or 
testamentary provision conferring upon her, without ex press 
permission to re-marry, only a linuted interest mi such 
property, with no power of abenating the same, shall, upon 
her re-marriage, cease and determine as af she had then 
died; and the next heirs of her deceased husband, or other 
persons entitled to the property on her death, shall there- 
npon succeed to the same? Ga). Tt has been held that this 
section only operates asa forfeiture of existing rights, and 
creates no disability to take future interests in the family 
of the widow’s late husband. Therefore, that) she may 
succeed as heir to the estate of her son by a first marriage, 
who had «ied after her second rarriage (ic). There has 
been a conflict of decisions in Caleutta, as to whether 
the disabling section apples to oa Hindu widow, who 
had ceased to be a Hindu at the time of her second 
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(lt) Har Saran Das v. Nandi, 11 All. 330. 

fm) Act XV of 1856, § 2( Hindu Widow Marriage}, This Act does not render 
egal proceedings of it caste uature, such as exclusion from a temple, founded 
upon the Act of re-marritge. Verkatuchalapate v, Sublarayalu, 138 Mad, 298. 

(mn) Akora e. Boreant, 2 B.L. RL (A.C. 0.) 199; 8.0. 11 Sath. 82; Rupan 
v. Rukmi, Punjab Cuatoma, 99. 
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marriage. It has been lately decided by a Full Bench 
that it does (c}). There a Hindu widow, who had inherited 
the estate of her deceased husband, married a second hus- 
band who was not a Hindu, tn the form provided by Act 
IY of 1872, having previously made a declaration under 
§ 10 of that Act that she was nota Hindu. The Chief Justice 
stated the opinion of the Full Bench as follows (p. 299),— 
“Section 1 no doubt relates to marriages between Hindus, 
but $ 2 includes all widows who are within the scope 
of the Act, that is to say, all persons who being Hindus 
become widows, and it must follow fram this, that if any 
such widow marries, she is deprived by the section of the 
estate which she inherited from her deceased husband.” 


This decision leaves untouched the questions decided by 
the Madras Court in the Dingart Gounden case, and by the 
Allahabad Court in the Sweeper case.  Pilson, J. who was 
one of the referring Judges in the Calcutta case, pointed 
out that the Act of 1856, asx explained by its preamble, 
applied “to all Hindu widows other than those referred to 
under the words ‘with certam exceptions’ who could with- 
out the aid of the Act marry aecording to the custom of 
their caste. He would, therefore, have agreed with the 
Allahabad Court that neither the enabling nor the dis- 
abling clauses ($$ 1 and 2) of that Act applied to such 
exceptional persons, On the other hand, both he and 
Banerji, J. agreed that it was of the essence of a Hindu 
widow’s estate that it should only coutinne while held by 
her ay a widow, and that no act of hers conld enlarge 
this estate (y). In the case, therefore, of a widow who 
could re-marry without the assistance of the Act, the ques- 
tion would still remain, was her estate restricted, either by 
general law or local usage to the period of her widowhood. 
If it was, the legahty of her second marriage would not 
prevent the determination of her estate. 
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(o) Matanaint Gupta v. Ram Rutton Roy, 19 Cal. 289, over-ruling Gepal 
Singh v. Dhungasee, 8 Suth. 206, 
(p) 19 Cal, pp. 292, 293, 295. 


Paras. 513 & $13.) DAUGHTSRS, 


It has been laid down in the North-West Provinces that 
a widow, having minor children, who has re-married is not 
their mother within the meaning of Act XV of 1806, § 3, 80 
as to entitle her to be made guardian by virtue of her 


relationship, in the absence of an express appointment by 
the late husband (y). 


§ 913. Tae Datuutrr comes next to the widow, taking 
after her or im default of her (Cr), except where by some 
special local or family custom she is excluded (x). It has 
been held in Bengal that she is under the same obligation 
to chastity as a widow ; therefore, as the law is now settled, 
incontinence will prevent her taking the estate, but will 
not deprive her of it if she has once takemit (ij. In Borbay, 
however, it has been held aftera full ¢xamination of all the 
authorities bearing on the pornt, that, under the law previail- 
ing in Western India, a widow is the only female hem who 
is excluded from juheritauce, by imeontinence, and the 
opmion of the Allahabad High Court seems to be in the 
saine direction, though the pomt has not required an express 
decision (uj. It will be observed that the Daya Bhaya and 
the Daya Krama Nangraha, which are the leading Benjpal 
authorities, both quote ui support of the daughter's right 
of succession, a text ascribed to Vrilaspate which states 
that she must be virtuous (r). The same text is also relied 
onin the passaves in the Viranitrodaya and the Smritt 
Chandrika which refer to a danghter’s right, while no 
mention of the qualification is contained in the correspond- 
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(q) Whuahale v, Rane, 4 All. 5. 

(r) Mitakehara, ii. 25; Storiti Chandrika, a2 2; V. May., iv. 8, Q 10; Vivada 
Chintamani, 202; Vaya Bhaga, ai. 2,97, 60; Virauat., pp. 147, 140, 

(#) Bee asto snch custema, Perry, O. C17 3 Bhan Nanay vy. Sundrabat, 
1 Bom. H.C. 249; Keane ve Purush, 8. DD. of Ish7, 205 5 Hiraneth vy. Ham 
Rarayan, 9B. LK. 274; 8. ©. 17 Bath, 316; Chowdhry Chintamun v. Mf, 
Noarlukho, 25.4. 2685; 8. C. 24 suth. 265; Mrasyivan v. Kat Reva, & Bom. 
482; Punjab Customs, 16, 26, 37, 37. . . 

(t) 2W. MacN. 142; per Matter, J., Nery Kolitany vy. Monveram, 13 B, b. 
RK. 48; 8. 0. 10 Suth. Bis; anfe, § oll; Kamnath v. Durga, 4 Cal. $50. 

tu) Advyupu v, Kedrae, 4 How. Wt; Deokee vo Sookideo, @ NW. P. p. 
863 ; Ganga v. Ghasitu, 1 All. 46; followed as regards a mouther in Aojryadu vy, 
Lakemi, 5 Mad. 149. : 

(v) 8 Dig. 186; Deya Bhogu, xi. 2, §8; Daya Krama Sangraha, i. 3, § 4, 
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ORDER OF SUCCESSION. (Chap. XVI11, 


mg passages of the Mitakshara and Mayukha (w). This is 
the more reinarkable in the case of the Mitakshara, since 
the author borrows part of the text of Vrihaspati, omitting 
the clause which requires virtue in the daughter. It may, 
therefore, well be that in the Bengal school chastity may 
be essential to a daughter’s right to inherit, while it may 
be unnecessary in Western India. Further, in Bengal there 
is the authority of Rughunandana that the word, ‘ wife,’ 
in passages relating to the rules of succession, is only illus- 
trative, and applies to females generally. This he expressly 
states to be the case as to the obligation to chastity (v7). In 
considering the question in the Northern parts of India 
which are governed by the Mitakshara, it will be important 
tu ascertain what weight is to be given to the opinion of 
the Viranutrodaya, while in Southern India similar refer- 
ence will have to be made to the Smriti Chandrika. It will 
he seen in the next paragraph that the Smriti Chandrika 
appears to base its views as to the rights of daughters upon 
religions principles, which have failed to secure acceptance 
in Madras. There seers to be no doubt that a daughter 
will be excluded by imeurable blindness or any other ground 
of disability, such as would disqualify a male (y). It must 
be remembered that a daughter can only inherit to her own 
father. ‘The daughter of the brother, the uncle, or the 
nephew is not an heir ($ 491). Lf a son ches before his 
futher, leaving a daughter, and then the father dies, also 
leaving a daughter, the inheritance will pass to.the daughter 
of the father (:). And so, if one of two undivided brothers 
under Mitakshara law dies first, leaving a daughter, and 
afterwards the surviving brother dies childless, the estate 
will pass to his collateral relations, not to the daughter 
of the first brother (a). Of course, in Bengal the daughter 
would at ounce have taken the share of her deceased father, 
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(w) Viramit., p. 179, $3; Smriti Chandrika, x1. 2, § 26; Mitakehara, ii. 1, 
§ 2; V. May., iv. 8, § 10-12. See per Westropp, C. J., 4 Bom. p. 110, supra. 
(z) See Kamnath v. Duraa, 4 Cal. p. 504. : 
(y) Bakubai v. Manchhabai, 2 Bom. H. C. 3. 
(2) Sooranamy v. Fencataroyen, Mad. Dec. of 1853, 157; 2 W. MacN, 176. 
(c) Soobba Moodelly v. duchalay, Mad. Dec, of 1854, 168. 


_ 


Paras, $13 b $14.) DAUGHT SKS. : 


The case of the father’s daughter, claiming as sister, hes 
already been discussed (§ 480). In Bombay, a grand- 
daughter, a brother’s daughter, and a sister’s daughter are 
held capable of inheriting, on the principle which prevails 
in Western India, that females born in the family are gotraja 
sapindas (b). They come in, however, not us daughters 
but as distant kindred. 


$ 514. The mode in which daughters inherit infer xe 
depends upon the school of law which poverns the case. 
The different principles which prevail upon this point in 
Bengal and the other provinces have been stated already 
(§ 479). Mr. W. MacNaghten states the order of preced- 
ence in the different provinces as follows (). ‘According 
to the doctrine of the Bengal school the unmarried daughter 
is first entitled to the succession; af there be no maiden 
daughter, then the daughter who has, and the daughter 
who is likely to have male issue are together entitled to the 
succession, and cn failure of ether of them, the other takes 
the heritage. Under no circumstances can the daughters 
who are either barren, or widows destitute of male issue, or 
the mothers of daughters only, inherit the property (4). 
But there is a difference im the law as at obtains in Benares 
on this point ; that school holding that a maiden is in the 
first instance entitled to the property ; fuiling her, that the 
succession devolves on the marned daughters who are indi- 
gent, to the exclusion of the wealthy daughters; that in 
default of indigent daughters, the wealthy daughters are 
competent to inherit ; but no preference is given to a 
daughter who has, or is hkely to have male issue, over a 
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(h) W. & B. 485-505. See ante, § 488. (cr). Wo MaeN. 92, 

(d) Ree alse 2 W. Mach. 39, 44, 4, 40, 3S. V. Darp, 166, 172; Anon, 2 M, 
Dig. 17; Rajchunder ve Af. Ihunmunce, 38. 1). 362 (482); Binodev. Purdhan, 
2 Suth. 176. But since a widew may now remarry (8 512) and have mule isaue, 
it has been held that even in Bengal widowhood is not per se an absolute ground 
of exclusion. Bimola v. Dangao, 19 Suth. 189. A widowed daughter who, at 
the time the succession epens, has a son who is damb, but not shown to he 
incurably #0, may inherit. It was not decided whether she would have been 
excluded, if it could be shown that the defoct was congenital and incurable, 
Chara Chunder v, Nobo Sundari, 18 Cal, 827, 
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daughter who is barren or a childless widow (6). According 
to the law of Mithila, an unmarried daughter is preferred to 
one who is married; failing her, married daughters are 
entitled to the inheritance. But there is no distinction made 
among the married daughters ; and one who is married, and 
has, or 18 likely to have male issue, is not preferred to one 
who is widowed or barren. Nor is there any distinction made 
between indigence aud wealth.” The law of the Mitak- 
shara has been alse stated in accordance with this view by 
Mr. Colebrooke and the High Courts of Bengal, Bombay and 
the North-Wesh Provinces, and by the Privy Council (/). 
I have already observed (§ 479), that the Smriti Chandrika 
follows the doctrine of religious efficacy so far as to exclude 
barren danghters, and Madras pandits have stated in 
accordance with it, that a daughter with male issue excludes 
a sonless daughter (g). The High Court of Madras, how- 
ever, upon a full examination of all the authorities, has 
declined to follow the Smriti Chandnka upon this point in 
preference to the Mitakshara (/). 


$915. Where daughters of the same class exist, they all, 
except in Bombay, take jointly in the same manner as widows 
(§ 509) with survivorship (/). Tf they choose to divide the 
property for the greater convenience of enjoyment they can 
do so, but they cannot thereby create estates of severalty, 
which would be alienable or descendible in any different 
manner (kK). [fat the death of the last survivor another 
class of daughters exists, who have been previously exclud- 
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(a) Indigence isan absolute term, and is not limited to cases where a daughter, 
otherwise well off, has received no provision from ber father; Danno v. aoe 
4 All. 243. Asto Bombay law, ace. Balubad v. Manchhabai, 2 Bom, H.C. 
Poli vy. Narotum, 6 Bom, LC, (A, C.J 1183 ; Jantnabatv. KAtmj, 14 Bom. p. in 

(f) 2Stra HG. 2425 2 South, 176, supra; Uma Deyt v. Gokoolanund, § 
LA. 46,8. 0. 3 Cal. 587; Audh Kumari ve} handra, 3 All 661; Jamnabai vy. 
Khiniy, V4 Bom. p. 4. 

(ag) Smriti Chandrika, xi. 2, § 21; Stra. Man, §828; Doorasamy v. Ramamagnl, 
Mad. Dec. of 452,177) Semb., Gocoolanund v. Wooma Duee, 15 B. Le k. 
405: 6. ©. 33 Buth. 840; afd. AT. A. 46; 8. C. 3 Cal. 687. 

(kh) Simran v, Muttummal, 3 Mad. 265. 

(¢) Daya Bhagu, x. 2, § 15, ‘38; V. May., iv. 8, § 10; Kattama Nuchiar vy. 
Doraainga Tevar, 6 Mad. B.C. 810. 
ne ao 55; per curiam, Sexgamalathammal y. Velayuda, 8 Mad. 


Pores, 814-616.) DAUGHTER'S RON. 


ed, they will come in as next heirs, if admissible (i). And 
although according to Bengal law a childless, or barren, 
widow cannot inherit originally, still if she has already taken 
as one of a class of sisters, that which would have been 
an original disqualification will not prevent her taking the 
whole by survivorship on the death of her co-hetresses (1m), 
Where property is impartible, the eldest daughter of all 
the sisters, or of the class which takes precedence, is the 


heir (n). 


In Bombay the text of the Mayukha (iv. &, § 10) “if there 
be more daughters than one they are to divide (the estate) 
and take (gach a share)” has been held to support the view 
that danghters take not only absolute but several estates, 
which, in the absence of issue, they may dispose of during 
their lives or by will, Of course where this doctrine 
prevails there can be neither a jomt holding nor survivors 


ship (v). 


§ 516. It was at one time supposed that an exception to 
the night of any daughter (otherwise admissible) to sueceed 
before a daughter’s son, existed in Bengal. Mr. MacNaghten 
says: “Tf one of several daughters who had, as maidens, 
succeeded to their father’s property, die leaving sons, and 
sisters, or sister’s sons, then, according to the law of Bengal, 
the sons alone take the share to which their mother was 
entitled, to the exclusion of the sisters, or sisters’ gona” (p). 
This exception rests on the authority of Srikrixhua Tarkalan- 
kara alone. In the corresponding pussage of the Daya 
Bhaga, the case of the maiden daughter is nade no exception 
to the genera] rule, that on the death of any daughter the 
estate which was hers becomes the property of those persons, 
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(lt) Dowlut Kooer v. Aurma Deo, 14 B. 1. R. 246 (note): 8. 0. 28 Suth. BS. 

(m) Awmirtolall vy, Rajunee Rant, 27. A. 113;8.C. 15 8. L. R.10; 8.C. 23 
Buth. 214. 

(n) Nattama Nachiar vy. Dorasinga Terar, 6 Mad. A.C, 310. 

(0) Bulakhidas v. Keshartal, 6 Bom. 85. "Bee port, § 570. 

(p) 1 W. MacN. 24; D. K. 8. i. 8, § 8; Bina Debia y Mt. Unnapoorna, 8 
8. D. 26 (35); per curiam, Doelut Koner v, Burma Deo, 14B. L. R, 246 (note) ; 
§,C. 22 Suth. 55; Kattama Nachiar y. Deoramnga Terar, 6 Mad, H.C. $39. 
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not aa heir to any daughter who may have died, butaa, 
heir to his own grandfather, and, of oourse, cannot take at 
all so long as there is a nearer heir in existence. For the 
game reason, sons by different daughters all take per capiea 
not per stirpes ; that is to say, if there are two daughters, 
one of whom has three sons, and the other has four sona, 
on the death of the first daughter, the whole property 
passes to the second, and on her death, it passes to the 
seven sons in equal shares (f). And on the same principle, 
where the estate is impartible, it passes at the death of the 
last daughter to the eldest of all the grandsons then living, 
and not to the eldest son of the last daughter who held the 
estate (7). Daughter’s sons do not take as coparceners 
with right of survivorship. Such survivorship only exista 
where the property has been taken as unobstructed heri- 
tage. It is obvions that such a coparcenary could not exist in 
the cases of sons who might all belong to families diff-~ 
ing in gotra from such other, and from that of the 
maternal grandfather (Ah). It was laid down by the Beng 
pandits in one case, that if property passes to daughter 
sons, any such sons born afterwards will also take share. 
in reduction of the shares already taken (/). Brt thi: 
assumes that a daughter capable of producing son g stil 


alive, If so, the grandsons could not take at all. 
? 


§ 520. A daughter’s son, on whom the inheritance hi’ 
once actually fallen, takes it as full owner, and thereupo: 
he becomes a new stock of descent, and on his death th 
succession passes to his heir, and not back again to the hei 
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2 W. MacN. 44, 57; Ramadan v. Beharee, 1 N. W. P. 200; Batjnathy. Mahabi 
1 All. 608 ; Jamiyatram vy. Bas Jamna, 2 Bom. H. C. 10, contra ia now overrnle: 
Ree Lakshmebar v. at ae Moroba, 5 Bom. H.C. (O C.J.) 189; Sibchunds 
v. Sreemutty Treepoorah, Fulton, 98; Sant Kumar v. Deo 8eian, 8 All, 888. 

(f) 1 W.MaeN, 24; 1 Stra. HL. 189; 3 Dig. 601; Rarcdiaun v. Rishenkent 
8S, D. 100 (183). : 

(q) Kattama Nachiar v. Dorasinga Tevar, 6 Mad H.0.310; Muttu Faduy 
nadha vy. Dorasinga Tevar, 81. A. 99; 8. C. 8 Mad. 290. The doctrine stat: 
in the Sarasvati Vilasa (§ 682, 655) that property as soon us it passes tc 
duughter vests at once in that daughter’s son and in his son, cannot be ne 
maintained. 

(kh) Jasoda Koer v. Sheo Pershad, 17 Cal. 83; Gopalasami v. Chinnasan 


7 Mad. 458. 
ts) Aff. Solukna v. Ramdalal 1& PT) S84 (424) 
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, r 6. “Bat aa tho death of the last Daughter's son 
pliter  tapable of being an heiress, he takes no interest ae seme 
ater me. and therefore can transmit none. Therefore, if 
: ¢: shotild die before the last of such daughters leaving a 
“won, that son would not succeed, because he belongs to a 
pompletely different family, and he would offer no oblation 
to the maternal grandfather of his own father (/). Nor can 
“ae daughter's daughter ever succeed, except in Bombay, Dangbter’s 
‘whether her mother has taken or not, because she confers 2*%s>. 
no benefits on her maternal grandfather, and is estranged 
‘from his lineage (m). 











~§ 521. Pansnrs.—Tho line of descent from the owner Precedenos. 
“being now exhausted, the next to inherit are his parents. 
And here, for the first time, there is a variance between the 
“different schools of law as to the order in which they take. 
~The right of the mother as an heir was very curly recognized 
(§ 480), but her precedence as regards the father, who was 
‘aleo stated to be an heir, was left uncertain. ‘The Mitak- 
shara gives the preference to the mother on the ground of 
“propinquity, and is followed in Mithila by the Vivada Chin- 
-tamani; and this is stated by Mr. W. MacNaghten to be 
‘the law of Benares and Mithila (w). The Simriti Chandrika 
prefers the father, upon the authority of a text of Bhrat 
Vishnu (0). The Madhaviya leaves the puint undecided, 
‘and Varadrajah, apparently following Srikrishna, scems to 
“make both inherit together (p). Sumbhu says that the 
‘point is immaterial, as whichever of the two takes will take 
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Pe . pie. 494, 502; Ramjoy v. Turrachund, 2 M. Dig. 79; Sibta v. Badrs, 


* are Digs Bhage, xi. 2,§ 2; iv. 3, § 34; Ilias v. Agund Mai, 88. 1D. 87 (50); 
; ul v. durulananda, ‘Mad. Dee. of 1862, 27; Dharap Nath v. Gobind Saran, 
8 Ail. 614; Strinavasa v. Dandayudapani, 12 Mad. 411. Sce to the contrary, 

if eer erroneously, Sheo Sekai vy. Umed, 68, D. BVl (378) 5 Loe v. Vanpat, 
Perry, 0.0. 183. The son of a daughter's son may take i tueabsence of uther 
beire us a bhavdhu, Arishnaya v. Pichamma, 11 Mad. 28 

» (yn) Days Bhagu, xi.2,§2; F MacN.6; W. & B. 477, 406. 

(n) Mitakshurs, it. 3. See Noted by Colebrooke. Vivada Chintamani, 293, 
294; 2 W. MacN. 55, n.; ante, § 471. The Surusvati Vilaws also follows the 
rale of the Mitakshara in preference ty that of the smiriti Chandrika, 
§ 566—-572. 

(0) Bmiriti Chandrika, xi. 3, § 9. Soaleo Aparurka, Sarvadhikeri, 427. 

(p) Madhaviya, § 88 ; Varudrajab, 35. See 8 Dig. 400. 
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for the benefit of the other (q). The Viramitrodaya, while 
giving a general preference to the doctrine of the Mitak- 
shara, reconciles it with the conflicting text of Bhrat 
Vishnu by making the precedence of father or mother 
depend on persvual merit, which again he appears to test 
by pecuniary rather than by moral considerations (r). In 
Bengal it is quite settled that the father takes bofure the 
mother, both on the express authority of Vishnu, and upon 
principles of religious efficacy (¥). ‘The Mayukha takes the 
same view, and a futwah to the same effect is recorded from 
Poonuh, But Messrs. West and Bihler adupt the opposite 
order on the authority of the Mitakshara and their opinion 
has been recently confirmed by the High Court (¢). In 
Guzerat the father is preferred to the mother on the autho- 
rity of the Mayukha (1). 


§ 522. According to Bengal law a stepmother does not 
succeed to her stepsun. ‘This would necessarily be so upon 
the principles of Jomuta Vahana, as she does not participate 
in the oblations offered by such stepson (vc). The Mitak- 
shara does not notice the pomt, but the reasons given by 
Vijnanesvara for allowing the mother to inherit, riz., her 
close relationship to her son, seem to show that he could 
only have had the natural mother m view (tc). The Bengal 
pandits have, on several occasions, asserted that the word 
mata in the Mitakshara includes a stepmother, and, in 
accordance with that view, it was decided that a woman in 
Orissa would inherit to her stepson (wv). These opinions, 
however, were reviewed by the Full Bench of the Bengal 
High Court in a case from Mithila, aud it was decided that 


(q) Smiriti Chaudrika, x1, 3, § 8. (r) Viramit., pp. 185—191. 

(s) Visunu, xvii. $9 6,7; Daya Bhaga, xi.3; D. K 8.1.5; 8 Dig. 502—605; 
2W. MucN. 54; Hemluta v. Goluck Chunder, 7 8. D. 108 (127). 

(t) V. May. iv. &, § 14; W. & B. 110, 443; V. N. Mandlik, 360, 378; 
Balkrishna vy. Lakshnian, 14 Bom. 685. 

(a) Nhodabai vy. Buldar, 6 Bom. 54). 

(v) Daya Rliaga, ti, 2, § 380; xi. 6,383; D. K. 8S. vi. § 283 vii. § 8; 2 W. 
MaoN, 62; Lakhiv. Bhatrab, 58. D. 315 (869) ; Bhyrobee v. Nubkvesen, 6 8. 
D. 53 (61); Alhadmoni v Gokulmont, 8. D. of 1852, 568. 

(we) Mitakshara, 1.3; acc. 1] Stra. H, L. 144; Kesserbai v. Valab, 4 Bom. 908. 

(2) 2 W. Mach. 68; Bishenpines v. Soogunda, 1 8. D. 87 (49); Naraines v. 
Hirkishor, 1b. 89 (52), 


Paras. 533-623. } BRUTH ERS. 


a stepmother was equally excluded by the Mitakshara and 
the Daya Bhaga. The same rule applies « furtiort to higher 
ascendants, such as a grandmother (y). In Bombay it has 
been decided that a stepmother cannot be introduced as an 
heir under the word “mother,” but that she is a more 
distunt heir as the wife of a gotraya sapieda, and, therefore, 
herself a gotraja sapiuda, according to the doctrines: of 
that Presidency. Her placein the line of heirs has not yet 
been settled (z). In Madras also it has been decided that a 
stepmother cannut succeed in competition with a sapindas of 
the deceased (1). 


In Bengal it has been held that the rule which ineapaci- 
tates an unchaste wife from succession, applies also to a 
mother, This is based not upon any express text relating 
to mothers, but upon the authomty of Rughunandan, who 
lays it down that the passages in the Daya Bhaga which 
refer toa wife nave a general application to all female heirs. 
He expressly asserts that in the text of Katyayana, “ the 
wife who 1s chaste takes the wealth of ber husband,” the 
word “wife? is illustrative (4). On the other land in 
Bombay and Madras it has been decided that the condition 
as to chastity only applies to a widow, and the inclination 
of the Court of the North-West Provinces seems to be m 
the same direction (¢-). It is admitted that an estate, once 
taken by a nother, will not be divested on the ground of un- 
chastity (d), Since Act XV of 1856 (Hindu Widow Marriage) 
a mother will not lose her rights as heiress to her son, by 
reason of a second marriage previous to his death (e). 


§ 523. BrotHErs.—Next to parents come brothers. There 
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(y) Lala Jotev. Mt. Durani, B. L. RB. Sup. Vol. 67; 8. C. Suth. Bp. No. 178, 

(2) Kesserbat vy. Valab, 4 Bom. 158, 

(a) Aumaravelu y. Virana, 5 Mad. 20; Muttammal v. Vengalaukshms, ib. 82; 
Mari vy. Chinnammal, & Mad. 107. 

(b) Ramnath v. Durga, 4 Cul. 550. 

{c) Advyapa v. Rudrava, 4 Bom. 104; Nojiyadu v. Lakshmi, & Mad. 149, 
Deokee v. Sookhdeo, 2 N.-W. P., p. 68; Ganga v. Ghusita, | All. 46 ; ante, § 618, 

(d) See cases in two ing notes. 
{e) dkora v. Boreant, 2 B. L. B. (A. ©. J.) 109; 8. C, 11 Buth, 82; ante, 
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are texts which show that at one time their position in the 
line of heirs was unsettled, the brother being by some 
preferred to the parents, while according to others even the 
grandmother was preferred (f). From a religious point 
vf view the claim of the brother would seem to preponde- 
rate over that of the father, as he offers exactly the same 
three oblations as were incumbent on the deceased, while 
the father receives one and offers two, riz., to his own father 
and grandfather. But the principle of propinquity in this, 
as in other cases, turned the scale (gq). 


Among brothers, those of the whule blood succeed before 
those of the half-blood. The Mitakshara prefers them on 
the natural ground of closer relationship, and the Bengal 
authorities on the ground that the former offer oblations 
to the ancestors of the deceased both on the male and 
female side, while the latter offer oblations m the male 
line only. Uf there are no brothers of the whole blood, 
then those of the half-blood are entitled, according to the 
law of Benares and Bengal, and the Punjab, and that which 
prevails in those parts of the Bombay Vresidency which 
follow the Mitakshara. ‘The Mayukha, however, prefers 
nephews of the whole to brothers of the half-blood, and its 
authority is paramevunt in Guzerat, and the island of 


Bombay (h). 


§ 524, Until very lately it was supposed, that the prefer- 
ence of the whole to the half-blood in succession between 
brothers was subject to an exception in Bengal where the 
property was undivided. The point could never arise out 
of Bengal, for under Mitakshara law, where the property is 
undivided, it passes by survivorship, and not by inheritance. 


(f) Sail Nearer a 6 § gti 24. 

(g) Mitakshara, ii. 4; Vivada Chiutamani, 295; V. May., iv, 8, § 1 
Bhaga, xi.5; D. K. 8. i 07. = adits 

(h) Mitakshara, ii. = § 5, 6; Vivada Chintamani, 206; Daya Bhaga, xi. 4, 
£ 9—12; D. K. 8.i., 7, $ 1-85 Virumit., ee 193, § 2; 5 Dig, 500, 528; eelkisto 
Deb v. Beerchunder, 12 M. I. A. 535; 8. C. 3B. R. (P. OC.) 13; 8. 0. 12 
Suth. (P. ©.) Bt; Krishnaji v. Pandurang, 12 BoM H. C. 65; V. May., iv. 8, 
£16; W. & B, 455, 458; Punjab Custons, 26—28. 


Paras, 523 & 524.) BROTHERS. 


But in Bengal the share of an undivided coparcener does 
not lapse into the entire property, but pasaes to his own 
heirs, of whom, in the absence of nearer relations, his 
brother is one (§ 246). Jagannatha quotesa text of Yama: 

—“‘Immovable undivided property shall be the heritage 
of all the brothers (be their mothers the same or different), 
but immovable property, when divided, shall on no account 
be inherited by the sons of the same father only.” This 
he explains by saying, “If any immovable property of 
divided heirs, common to brothers by different mothers, 
have remained undivided, being held in coparcenary, the 
half-brothers shal] have equal shares with the rest. But 
the uterine brother has the sole mght to divided property, 
movable or immovable” (7). And in vartous cases if was 
decided that where the brothers were undivided, those of 
the half-blood were entitled to come in as heirs equally 
with those of the whole blood (k). Hf this distinction really 
existed, it would merely show that the Bengal lawyers did 
not push the doctrine, that undivided brothers hold their 
shares in quasi-severalty, to its logical consequences. — If 
brothers of the whole and half-blood are to succeed equally 
in a system which is governed by the principle of religious 
efficacy, it can only be by treating the property of the 
deceased as undivided family property, which is to be dealt 
with according to the rules of partition, and not as several 
property, to be dealt with according to the rnles of inher- 
itance. Of course, on the former principle the brothers 
would all share equally, as being equally related to their 
common father (3 432). The whole law on the point was, 
however, subsequently examined by a Full Bench of the 
High Court of Bengal, and it was decided that no such 
distinction existed, and that brothers of the half could 
never take along with brothers of the whole blood, unless 
the former were undivided, and the ater ngraers (2). 


wf weve rama ome or ~ _~ oe ~ Sabi conial on shealienlemsi intone teed ome theta ia Tee 4 Un eU ee In meetin Oa mR 
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(%) $ Dis. 57, 518. 
(k) 2W. MacN. 66; Tilock v. Ram Luckhee, 2 Suth. 41; Kylash v. Gooroo, 
3 Sath. 43; Shibnarain v. Ram Nidhee, 9 Suth, 87. 
() Rajkiahore v. Gobind Chunder, 1 Cal, 27; 8 C. 24 Sath. 234; affirmed 
Boondary v. Pirthee, 41. A. 147. 
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Where no preference exists on the ground of blood an 
undivided brother always takes to the exclusion of a divided 
brother, whether the former has re-united with the deceased, 
or has never severed his union (im), 


legitimate brothers may succeed to each other (} 508): 


§ 525. Nepnews.—Indefanlt ofall brothers, of the whole 
or half-blood, the sons of brothers, or nephews, succeed. To 
this, as I have already observed, the Mayukha appears to 
make an exception. It allows the sons of a brother of the 
full blood to sneceed before a half-brother, and it appears 
also to allow the sons of a brother who is dead to share 
along with surviving brothers (v). But, according to the 
Benares and Bengal schools, no nephew can sueceed as Jong 
as there is any brother capable of taking, the rnle being 
universal that, except in the case of a man’s own male issue, 
the nearer sapinda always excludes the more remote (0). 
If, however, a brother has once inherited to his brother, and 
then dies leaving sons, they will take along with the other 
brothers. Becanse an interest in the estate and actually 
vested in their own father, and that interest passes on to 
them as his heirs. But it inust be remembered that the 
brother must live until the estate has actually vested in him. 
That is, he must not only survive his own brother, but 
survive any other persons, such as the widow, daughter, 
mother, &c., who would take before him (p). 


There is the same order of precedence between sons of 
brothers of whole and of half-blood, and between divided 
and re-united nephews, as prevails between brothers (gq). 


(m) Jadubchunder v. Benodbenharry, 1 Hyde, 214; Aesabram v. Nandkishor, 
3B. L. R.A. ©.9.)7; 8. C.1i Suth. 308. 

(n) V. May., iv. 8, § 16, 17. 

(o) Manu, ix. ae Mitakshara, it. 4,87, 8; Smriti Chandrika, xi. 4, § 22, 
23; Daye Bhnga, xi. 5, § 2,3; xi. 6, or D. &. S.1.8,81; Vivada Chinta. 
mant, 295; 3 Dig. 518; Ww, MacN. 26; Rooder v. Sumboo. 38. D. 106 (142); 
Jynvunes v. Ramyov, 88. 1), 289 (885) ; Prithee v. Court of Wards, 28 Sath. 972. 

(p) Mitakshara, ii. 4, "Eo: Burhan v. Punchoo, 2 Suth, 128. 

(qi Daya Bhaga, xi. 6, § 3; D. K. 8. 1.8; Smriti Chandrika, xi. 4, ‘3 26 ; 
Mitakshara, ii. 4, § 7, nate; Viramit., p. 195, § 2; 8 Dig. 5%; 2W. Mac 72 
Kylash vy Gooroo, $ Suth. 43; affirmed 6 Suth. 93. 


Paras. 584-687.) NEPHEWS AND GHANDNKPHEWS., 


§ 526. Where nephews ancceed as the issue of a brother 
on whom the property has actually devolved, they, of course, 
take his share, that is, they take per «tinpes with their uncles 
if any. For instance, suppose at a man’s death he leaves 
two brothers, A. and B., of whom A. has two sons, and 
immediately afterwards A. dies; then, as the estate had 
already vested in A., his sons take half, and B. takes the 
other half: but if he lefe at his death two nephews by a 
deceased brother A., and three nephews by another deceased 
brother B., the tive would take in equal shares, or por capita, 
because they take directly to the deceased, just as dangh- 
ter’s sous da, and not through their fathers (4), 


On the same principle, eis, that nephews take no interest 
by birth, but merely from the fact of their berg the nearest 
heirs at the tune the tuheritanece falls im, it follows that a 
nephew can only take, if he is alive when the succession 
opens. A nephew subsequently born will neither take a 
share with nephews who have already succeeded, nor will 
the inheritance taken by others, to whom he would have 
been preferred if then alive, be taken from them for his 
benefit. But if on any subsequent descent he should lutp- 
pen to be the nearest heir, it will be noe mipedinient te his 
suecexsion that he was born after the death of the uncle to 
whose property he lays chain (3. Of course, the adopted 
son of a brother sneceeds exactly as he would have done if 
he had been the natural-born son of that brother (4). 


9 e2%. Phe brother’s grandson, or grandnephew, is not 
mentioned by the Mitakshara, unless he may be included 
in the term brother’s sons. He is, however, expressly inen- 
tioned by the Bengal text books as coming next to the 
nephew, and is evidently entitled as a sapinda, since he 


ete gepeme camino the ROE wena mses it ~ were te ee ee eee wt Naan erent 


(7) UW. MocN 27; t Stra, Ho 145; Mitaksbara, i 4, $7, note; Brasov. 
Gonree, 15 suth FU; Gooroo vy, Aylaah, 6 Soth. 93; Brojo v. Streenath Bose, 9 
Suth. $65. 

(a} Bidhoomookhi v. Erhamoee, Bev. 182; Banymadhob vy. Juqqodumba, 
Sev 345 

it) 2W. MacN. 74. 
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offers an oblation to the father of the deceased owner (t’. 
On the same principle the brother's great-grandson is 
excluded as a sapinda, thongh he comes in later as a 
sakulya. The same distinetion as to whole and half-blood 
prevails as in the case of brothers cr}. Of course, he can- 
not succeed so Jong as any nephew is alive, except by special 
eustom (ir), 


Mr. W. MacNaghten states that the brother’s grandson 
is excluded by the authorities of the Benares and Mithila 
school (But he is included by Varadrajah, and perhaps 
by the Madhaviya, and it has been decided by the Bengal 
High Court that under the Mitakshara svstem he isan heir, 
though it was not decided, and was not necessary to decide, 
whether he came in next after nephews {y). [f he succeeds 
as one of the brother's sons, in the wide meaning usually 
given to that term, his place would be next after the 
nephew. That this is his place has been held to be the law 
Ina case from Mithila oo. And an Western India the 
grandnephew has been decided to be an heir, though his 
position is not exactly defined (a). Ty Madras it has been 
held upon a very full discussion of the authorities, that the 
word ‘sons’ in Mitakshara, uu. 4, 8 ¢ and u. 5, 1, does not 
meclnde grandsons, and that the son of the paternal uncle 
aneceeds before a brother’s grandson (f, 


$528. On referring to the tables given at $ 463 and 
§ 464 it will be seen that, in the first place, the descendants 
of the owner himself, down te and imeluding his great- 
grandson and his daughter’s son, have been exhausted. 


eh wabewh ive aie aaa dk eer pee ate peeve ~ weet ae ve t+ rn ~ ee re Sceeaditeen aan a ennmnenamiiaameenllll 


(u) See Parasara v. Rangaraja, 2 Mad, 202. 

(vw) Daya Bhaga, xi. 6, § 6,7; D. KR. 801.9. 3 Dig. 525; Degumber Rou 
v. Moti Lal, 9 Cal. 368. 

(wo) 2 Wo MacN. 67. In the Punjab, nephews and grandnephews succeed 
together, Punjab Custome, 12. 

(a) | W. MaeN, 28, aec. Smriti Chandrika, xi. 5. 

(y) Varadrajah, 36; Madhaviva, § 40; Nureem v. Oodung, 6 Sath. 138; 
Gerhya Nooer v. Rajoo Nye, 14 Suath. 208. 

(z) Stembhoodutt v. Jhotee, 8, D, of 1835, 382, and so Varadrajah, BM. 

(tt) W. & B. 480. 

(b) Surava Bhukta v. Lakeshminarasamma, 5 Mad. 29). 


Paras. 527-589.) GRANDFATHEKS AND GREAT-GRANDFATHERS, 


The line then ascended a step higher, riz., to his parents, 
and then descended, exhausting all the male descendants 
of the father who are also supindas of the owner. Now, 
the sister and sister’s son of the owner, are merely the 
daughter and daughter’s son of the owner's father, Sinu- 
larly, his niece and his son are the daughter and daughter's 
son of his brother. His female first cousin and her son 
are the danghter and daughter's son of Ins uncle, His 
aunt and her son are the daughter and daughter's son 
of his grandfather. All these sons, as will be seen, are 
the sapindas of the owner; but they are not yotraze 
sapindas. ‘Therefore, upon the principles of all the schools 
which are not based upon the Daya Bhaga, none of them 
can succeed untib all the sapdndas, sakidyas, and sxama- 
nodakax in oan unbroken male hue have been exhausted, 
We shall, therefore, first examine the order of descent as 
laid down by the Benares and Mithila schools, which m 
this, as inmost other respects, are identical, and poimt out 
the different order of devolution adopted in Bengal and 
Western India. 


8 O20, GRANDFATHERS AND GREAT-GRANDEATHERS” LINK A= 
On the exhaustion of the male descendauts im the line of 
the owner's father, a sumilar course ds adopted with regard to 
the line of his grandfather and yvreat-yrandfather. tn cach 
case, according to the Mitakshara, the grandmother and 
great-yrandinother take before the grandfather and preat- 
grandfather. Then come their issue to the third degree 
inclusive, ‘That is to say, so far as the issue of cach ancestor 
are his sapiudausx, they are also the sepoulas of the owner, 
with whem they are connected through that ancestor (c). 
In these more distant relationships there is no preference 
of whole-blood over half-blood, in cases governed by the 
Mitakshara and Mayukha, Priority on this ground is limited 


(ce) Mitakebara, 1.5. $ 1-6; Madbaviysa, § 41, only includes sous and grand- 
supe, but there can be no reagsen for excluding the great-granasun. His title 
was wffitmed, Gubind ©. Mukesh, 166. LR. 855 8. C. 23 suth, 117; W. & B. 
481; Mahoda v. Kulewou, 18. D. 67 (82); V. Durp., 224, aud see Kutcheputty 
vy. Kejunder, 2M. 1.4. 137; W.& B lle; V.X. Mandiik, 861, 378. 
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to the cuses of bruthers and their issue (d). It would 
probably be different in Bengal. The author of the Smnti 
Chandrika gives a completely different line of descent. He 
intkes each linc of descent end with the grandson ; he 
makes the son and grandson in each line take before the 
father, and then brings in the father of one series as the 
son in the next ascending series («). This arrangement, 
however, seems not to have been followed by any other 
wuthor. 


$530, SAKCLYAs AND SAMANODAKAS.—=The above order, as 
will be seen, exhausts all the gofraja sapiidas of the nearer 
class. Then follow the sadudyas, or persons connected by 
divided oblations, and the samancdakas, or kindred con- 
nected by libations of water. The former extend to three 
degrees, both m ascent and descent, beyond the sapindas, 
and the latter to seven degrees beyond the sakulvas or even 
further, so long as the pedigree can be traced (f/f). little 
is to be found as te the order in which they succeed. 
The Bengal writers make those im the descending line take 
first, and then those in the successive ascending lines with 
their descendants (yg. ‘Plis arrangement follows the ana- 
logy of succession amoung sapidas, where those who offer 
oblations take first, and then those who participate in 
them Ve. dn the table of succession given by Prosonno 
Coomar Tagore in his translation of the Vivada Chintamani, 
no mention is made of any descendants beyond the three 
generations below the owner. He makes the sakulya 
awscendants follow in regular order after the last of the 
collateral Sapiudas, and after them the samanedaka ascend- 
ants. Clearly, however, the sakulyas and samanodakas in 
the descending line are entitled equally with the ascend- 
ants, if nut in priority te them. The Mitakshara gives no 


(d) Samat ve diva, 6 Bom. 394. (ey Suariti Chandrika, xi. 6, § 8—12. 

(f) Mituksbara, ii 6.36; Vo May.iv. 8; bat Deckore v. Ambitram, 10 Bom, 
ere, 

ig) | W. MacN. 30; Daya Bhagu, 21. 6, § 22, note; Recapisulation, at § 86, 
vote; V. Durp.,, 30d; Sanvadhikari, 8U6. 

(h) This is aleo the urder of succession in the list of heirs compiled by Rama 
Rav, which will be found iy Cunningham's Digest, 


Paras. 529-581.) SARULYAS, BANDHUS ftv. 


instances of succession for either sakulyas or eamunvdakae. 
After it has exhausted the near sapindas it merely says, “Tn 
this manner must be understood the succession of kindred 
belonging to the same general family and connected by 
funeral obations,” (saimanayetra sapinda) ie., sakulyae. 
“Tf there be none such, the succession devolves on kindred 
connected by libations of water,” fe, sumanodakay (1), 
But Subodhdw in las conmentary carries ou the onumera- 
tion two steps further, on the same principle as Prosonno 
Coomar ‘Tagore, making the sakufyas in the ascending line 
and their issue follow next after the collateral sapuidas, 
Messrs. West and Biller suggest two arrangements: either 
that the fourth, fifth, and sixth, in the owner’s own line 
should take first; next the remoter descendants in the lines 
of the father, grandfather, &e¢., successively, and so on | 
or that those in the different dines should take jomtly om 
the order of nearness, mnstead of one dine excluding the 
other (4). Pain not aware of any case in which a conflict 
botween heirs in the ascending and descending lines has 
arisen. tas obvious that a case conld very seldom arise in 
which remote relations in the ascending and im the descend- 
ing dines would be simultancously i existence. ‘The ques- 
tion of priority is therefore practically unimportant. 


$931. Basxpaus, — Afterall the saaauodiakas are ox haust - 
ed, the bandieis succeed according to Bonaresiaud Mithila law 
($ 472). To have already discussed the meaning of this 
term, and pomted out that none of the cuumerations of 
bandhusxs tno the law-booaks are to be considered exhaus- 
tive (4). Inthe tables annexed to § 464, 465, will be found 
references to the decisions which have athrmed the right 
as bandhu» of the various persous there named, 


Among those bandh who are omitted by the Mitak- 
sharu, the sisater’s son has had the severest strugyle for 
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(i) Mitaksbara, ii. 5, € 5, 6, note, 
(k) Wo & B. id, 124. bee futwah, Omroot v. Kulyandas, 1 Bor, 292 (822, 
(l) See ante, § 461—466, 
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existence, having even run the gauntlet of an adverse deci- 
sion of the Privy Council. His right has always been 
recognized under Bengal law, as he is expressly named 
by the Daya Bhaga (mm). But im the provinces governed 
by the Mitakshara (not including Western India) it was 
supposed that he had no claun, and this view was put 
forward almost unanimously by text writers, pandits, and 
Judges (x). The case came on for the decision of the 
Privy Council in an appeal from the North-West Provinces, 
which are governed by the Benares law. There, a sister’s 
son sued to set aside an adoption made by the widow of 
his deceased uncle. ‘Phe objection was taken that he was 
not in the line of heirs at all, and as such had no interest, 
vested or contingent, which would entitle him tu maintain 
the suit. Of course, this was the strongest possible form 
im Which the question of his right could arise. It was not a 
question of precedence, but of absulute exclusion. It went 
the full length of saying, that if there were no other heir in 
existence, the estate would escheat rather than pass to him, 
Yet the doctrine of the mability of the sister’s son to inherit 
was accepted by the Judicial Coninittee to this full extent, 
and the suit was dismissed on the prelimnary objection that 
he had no mterest whatever in the subject-matter (e). In 
ordinary cases such a decision would have set the matter at 
rest for ever. But the ease itself was rather an extraordinary 
one. The plaintiff's counsel chose to make an express ad- 
mission that his chent could not inherit as a handin, not 
being mentioned as such in the Mitakshara, He asserted 
that he was really a gofraja sapinda. This claim he rested, 
partly on the authority of the Mayukha, and partly on the 
views of Balambhatta and Nanda Pandita, who consider 


ashe paheteltheemenee erie dane aT 


(a) Daya Bhaga, xi.6, 95. He hasalev been recognized ag un heir in Lahore. 
Punjab Custonis, 22, 

(ai L Stra. Ho OL. 1405 Stra. Man. § 341; 2 W. MacN. 83, 87, 88; contra, 2 
W. MacN. 91; Ruichunder v. Goculchund, 138. D. 45 (36); Juwahir v. Mt, 
hailaxson, E Suth. 74; Guman v. Srikant Neogi, Sev. 460: Nagalinga vy. Vuidt- 
Hinga, Mad. Dec. of 1860, 246, where the pundits differed from the Jadges; 
Kullammal v. Auppu, | Mad. H. C. 83; Moonen v. Dhurma, N. W. P. 1866, 
cited Thakocrutn vy. Mohun, 11 M. J. A. 398. 

(o) Thukooratn v, Mohun, 11 M. 1. A. 386, 


ca 


Paras. 631 & 532.) AMONG BANDHCS. 


that where the word brothers occurs in the Mitakshara it 
should be interpreted as including sisters (p). Consequently, 
sisters’ sons would inherit along with, or immediately after 
brothers’ sons. The Judicial Committee had no difficulty 
ia setting aside the whole of this argument, and as the place 
which he really oecumed as a Laudhu had been disclainned 


for him by his counsel, it followed that no locus stand? war 
left to him at all, 


This decision was prononneed in 1867 ,and in TS68 another 
case arose under Mitakshara law, in which also a person 
not specifically named claimed asa handhu. The relation 
here was a maternal uncle. The High Court of Bengal 
held that the Crown would take by escheat in preference to 
hing The Judieral Committee held that the enumeration of 
cognates inthe Mitakshara was not exhaustive, and admitted 
his clam fyi. Tn this case, it will be observed, the uncle 
took as heir to dis sister’s son, which is exactly the converse 
of the former case, Where the sisters son claimed as heir to 
his inaternal unele. But if the uncle is the bandhu of his 
sister's son, this makes it at least probable that the sister’s 
son is the haad/oe of is unele. ‘Phe decision in Thakoorain 

Mohri was apparently not referred to by the Judicial 
Committee, and they cited with approbation a later decision 
of the Bengal High Court, in which the same view had been 
taken as that enunciated by themselves, and the right of a 
sister’s son diad been admitted in consequence (r , as show- 
ing that the point was still open in Pndta. 


$532. dn this state of the authorities, the case of a sister’s b 
son came before the Full Beneh of the High Court of Bengal, 
upon a reference to them made in regard to the case quoted 
by the Judicial Committee. His right was affirmed in a 
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(p) Mitukaban:, tt. 4, § I], note; ante, § 489. 
(q) Gridhars ¥, Government of Bengal, 12 M. 7. A. 448; 8. C.1 BLL, R. 
(P. 1G. 14$; 8. C. 10 Suth. (2.0) 82. 
(rf) Amrita v. Lakhinarayan. This is the case next cited, where the decision 


to which the Judicial Committee had referred, was confirmed ona reference 
made to the Full Bench. 
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most elaborate judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Mitter, 
and assented to by the other Judges. The judgment was 
written before the decision of the Privy Council in Gridhari 
v. frorernment of Bengal had reached India, but proceeded 
on exactly the same grounds. He showed that the specific 
enumeration of bandhuxin the Mitakshara was not exhanstive 
but illustrative only, and that the sister’s son not only came 
within the definition of a bandhu as laid down by Vijnanes- 
vara, but was actually nearer than anv of those who were 
expressly named. The adverse decision of the Privy Council 
on the appeal from the North-West Provinees was disposed 
of, by the remark that it had really proceeded upon a mere 
admission of counsel which could not be binding in any 
other case (*). 0 This decision was again followed by the 
High Court of Madras as settling the law in that Presi- 
dency (f). 


§ 933. It is a very remarkable thing, that in 1871 the 
very same question as to the right of a sister's son was again 
raised before the Judicial Committee im an appeal from the 
North-West Provinees, and the very same argument was 
addressed to them on dus behalf as that which they had 
already set aside in 1867, If was not necessary to decide 
the point, as it had not been taken in the Indian Courts, 
and the facts as to the relationship were not admitted. 
But their Lordships treated the claim as wholly an open 
question, though they seem to think that the balance of 
anthority was against its validity (v1). No reference was 
made to their own decisions in T867 and 1868, nor does 
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(a) Amritay. Lakhinarayven, 2BOL. Ro (F. B98; 8.C.10 Suth. (PF. B.) 76. 

(t) Chelikant yo Stranent. & Mad. HC. 278; Srinteasa v. Renqaaami, 2 
Mad. 304. His right has alwaya heen recognized in Western India, W. & B. 
$98, hut the eon of the step-siater ig said not to take where there ia a gon of a 
full sister, ib 495. This would naturally be so on principles of consanguinity. 
In Bengal, where religious efficacy is considered, sons of sisters of whole and 
half-blood take together, each being of equal ment. 2 W. MacN. 86; D. K.S. 
i.10,§1; Bholanath v. Kakhul Dasa, Yt Cal. 69. The Madras High Court 
lis the sister’s son before the sister. Lakshmanummal v. Tirurengada, 

ad. 24). 

oo Kooer Goolab vy. Rao Nuraun, 14 MT, A, 176,195; 8.C.1eB. LR, 
(P. GC.) 1, 
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their attention appear to have been called to the Full Bench ° 
ruling on the point in Bengal. 


On the whole, however, it may probably be considered 
that the rights of the sister’s son, and of all others similarly 
situated, are now settled bevond dispute. 


§ 534. The right of the granduncle’s daughter's son has Grandunele's 

: : ; : duughter’s aon. 
also been discussed in Madras, and decided against (r), 
But this decision rested upon the supposition, that as he was 
not named by the Mitakshara, he was excluded. “The Court 
adnntted that on general principles he would inherit, but 
pointed out that he stood on exactly the same footing us the 
sister's son, who at the date of the decision was supposed 
not to be in the hne of heirs, As the right of the latter 
is now established, the reasoning put forward by the dudgres 
for shutting out the son of the granduucle’s danghter, would 
apply directly in favour of letting hin tn. 


§ 535. The order of snecession among bandhus under ppeoadonce rests 
Mitakshara law is very obscure. Nothing is to be found upon Ht Ve roe 
the subject either among text-writers or in precedents, and 
the principle upon which any case is to be decided is far 
from clear (ir). Tf the text of the Mitakshara in which the 
bandhus are enumerated is to be taken as madieating the 
order of succession, if will be seen that proximity, and not 
religious efficacy, is the ground of preference ; the first of 
the three classes contains the miuav’s own first cousins, the 
second contains his father’s first cousins, and the third eon- 
tains his mother’s first cousins ($472). This ix corroborated 
by the next verse (7), where the author says,‘ By reason 
lof near affinity, the cognate kindred of the deceased are his 
| successors in the first instance, on failare of them the father’s 
cognate kindred, or if there be none, the mother’s cognate 
kindred. This must be understood to be the order of sne- 


PAS ST ermine cme eR ne om RU yr A ni ye 





Ca porte aN ETAT I Cin ROE THUS Rt eee BET 


(ve) Kissen v. Jaralla, 3 Mad. H.C. 846, 

(w) A very alaborate and ingenious discussion on the aubject will be fund in 
Mr. Rajkamar Sarvadhikari’s Lectures, pp. 687 —735. 

(x) Mitakshara, ii. 6, § 2. 
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ceasion here intended.” This is the view taken by the 
author of the Viramitrodaya. It has also been adopted by 
the Courts of Bengal and Bombay as the principle upon 
which they have preferred the sister’s son to the aunt’s son, 
and the maternal uncle to the son of the maternal aunt (y). 
In the accompanying table the letter M. affixed to any 
relation shows that he is expressly named in the Mitakshara 
as a bandhn, and the Roman numeral following shows the 
order in which he is named. From this it will be seen that 
the order followed is strictly that of propinquity, but that 
as regards two sets of persons, equally near, those on the 
father’s side always take precedence of those on the 
mother’s side, and those on the paternal grandfather’s side 
precede those on the paternal grandmother’s side, This 
preference of the father’s kindred to that of the mother is 
in accordance with the general preference of the male line 
to the female, ($471). [t has already been stated that 
the enumeration of Faudlaw in the Mitakshara is Wlnstra- 
tive not exhaustive, (§ 466). In fact the object of the 
author seems to have been to name only the most unhkely 
heirs. For instance, he does not mention any in the de- 
scending line, nor the sister’s son, who are nearer than any 
of the enumerated relations. He mentions the uncle’s son, 
but not the uncle who is nearer than him. He mentions 
two in the mother’s maternal lme (vin. and ix.), and only 
three (i, 1, vi.) in the more numerous body of the 
mother’s paternal line. [ft will be observed that in each 
case where an aunt’s and an unele’s son stand on the same 
line, the aunt’s sonis named first. This seems to violate 
the ordimary rule by which male descent ranks before 
female. Probably the order of enumeration is not intended 
to convey any right of precedence. The annexed table 
contains in one view all the bandhus e«parte paternd anc 
maternd already referred to. ‘Those under the lines A. anc 
B. contamed in a circle are named in the Mitakshara bu 
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_(u) Viramit., p. 200, § 5; Gunesh v. Nilkomul, 22 Suth. 264; Mohandas 
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who present offerings to paternal ancestors are preferred to 
those who present them to maternal ancestors, then the 
whole course of descent is logical and consistent. 


§ 537. This question arose in Bengal under the following 
circumstances. In 186-4 the High Court had held that the 
son of a brother’s daughter was not an heir at all, and that 
the pussaye in the Daya-krama-sangraha which stated that 
he was an heir was an interpolation (f). In 1870 this 
decision was reversed by the Full Bench, in an elaborate 
judgment by Mr. Justice Mitter. His judgment was based 
entirely upon general considerations as to the nature of the 
relationship of bandhus, and the grounds upon which they 
were entitled. The decision did not refer to, still less affirm 
the genuineness of the disputed text of the Daya-krama- 
sangraha (vy). No question was then raised as to the posi- 
tion which such a bdandhi would take in the line of heirs. 
Finally, this last question arose in 1874. The relationship 
of the conflicting parties 1s shown in the annexed pedigree. 


Grandfather. 
erereaee 
| | 
father. gtandtather’s Bou, 
pele le Py ate grandfather's grandson. 
OWNER: . | 
era er grandtuther’s great-grandson, 


Defendant. 
brother's daughter. 


brother's dunghter’s son, 
Phauintaff, 


The plauntiff was son of the owner’s mece. The defendants 
were what we should call first cousins once removed, in the 
male ine. Both the Lower Courts decided in favour of 
the plaintiff. It is evident that he offered oblations to the 
owner’s father, while the defendant only offered to the 
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(s) Gobindo vy. Woomesh, Suth. Sp. 176, referring to D. K. 8, 1. 10, § 2. 

(q) Guru v. Anand, 6 B. lL. RK. 15; 8. C. 18 Suth. (F. B.) 49. It may be 
observed that the decision in the over-ruled case had been obtained by the 
argument. of Mr. Justice Alttter himself when at the bar. This may account 
for the fact that no notice was taken of the D, EK. 8. in the over-raling 
judgment, 
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grandfather. On appeal, however, this decision was revers- 
ed. The Court admitted the plaintiff's right as a bandhu, 
but held that he must come in after the defendant, on the 
ground that they whooffer tomaternal ancestors, are inferior 
in religious efficacy to those who offer a lesser number of 
cakes to paternal ancestors. The text of the Daya-krama- 
sangraha, which makes him succeed after the son of the 
father’s daughter, and before the grandfather, was treated, 
on the authority of the case in 186-4, as being of too doubtful 
authenticity to weigh agaist the infringement of first 
principles which it was supposed to contain (/). 


§$ 538. It may be remarked upon this decision, that tf § 2 
of the Daya-krama-sanygraha, choi, § 10, is to be rejected 
as spurious, ) 9 and 13 must go with it, for all three Iny 
down exactly the sume rule, and rest upon the same prin- 
ciple. If this principle is erroneous, it is difficult to see 
how the Daya Bhaga (x1. 6, § S—L2) can be maintained, 
for it places the daughter's son of the branches above the 
owner, before the males of the next higher branch. The 
Court deals with this by saying, that the special reason 
given by Jonuta Vahane for that arrangement does not 
apply to the others. The special reasou is, that “ his 
father’s or yrandfather’s daughter's son, hike his own 
daughter’s son, transports his manes over the abyss by 
offering oblations of which he may partake.” But the 
brother’s daughter's son offers oblations of exactly the 
sane character, The only remaining: supposition is, that 
the daughter's sons of the direct lineal ancestors have an 
efficacy of a different character from that possessed by the 
daughter’s sons of the collateral branches, If so the Daya- 
krama-sangraha would be wrong, the Daya Bhaga and the 
High Court of Bengal right. ‘The arrangement would then 
be, that the daughter’s sons of collaterals should come in 
one after the other, at the end of the nearer sapindas, and 
before the sakulyas. 


meee cere nT ne NARA ena Sima TOLMAN AOS RTS SERN RNR ett eee ae At NR St RM ni ROT LE in nnn tte Ay i te A oS et ae sade a eninge as 


(h) Gobind v. Mohesh, 15 B. L. R. 35; 8. C, 28 Suth. 117; followed in 
Findanchusnts cane. 4 Cal. at). 
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Bakalya prefer. § 589. The principle of the above decision was carried 
red toabandbu. ut in a later case, to the extent of preferring 6 male, who 
was not a sapinda at all, to an undoubted bandhu (t). The 
last male holder of the property in dispute, named Bharut, 
was the third son of the common ancestor. He was suc- 
ceeded by his danghter, on whose death the conflict arose 
between plaintiff and defendant. Their relationship to 
him appears in the accompanying pedigree. Jt was admit- 
ted that defendant was only a sakulya. On the other hand, 


Ancestor 
iS oe reed 
son, 1 son, 2 OWNER, Bharat. 3 
| 
grandson, grandson. granddaughter 
(luat holder) 
great-grandson, great-granddunghter, Bejoye Dibia. 
Kashee Nath. Joy Doorga. 


great-great-grandson, great-great-grandson, 
Defendant. Piaintiff. 


the plaintiff offered cakes to his three maternal ancestors, 
one of whom was the common ancestor. Of course, the 
question would have been exactly the same if the last 
holder had been the ancestor himself. It certamly does 
gvem anomalous, that where two claimants are equally dis- 
tant, a case can arise, In which the one who claims through 
w female its actually preferred to one who claims through 
an unbroken line of males. Under Mitakshara law, of 
course, no such preference could ever be asserted. Yet, 
upon the ground of religious efficacy, it seems clear that on 
Bengal principles the plaintiff had a superiority over the 
defendant, unless it can be laid down, that a divided obla- 
tion offered to ‘the father of the deceased owner by A. 
inust be more meritorious than an undivided oblation offered 
to him by B., wherever such father is the paternal ancestor 
of A. and only the maternal ancestor of B.” The ground 
upon which the Court proceeded was as follows: “ It 1s 
quite clear that going back a generation to the time when 





(4) Kashee Mohun v. Rai Gobind. 24 Suth. 399. 
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Kashee Nath represented one generation and Joy Doorga 
the other, Kashee Nath was the preferential heir. He 
alone could have performgd the parbana xhradh, and not 
Joy Doorga. Consequently, it seems to us that the son of 
Kashee Nath would have a necessarily preferential right 
over, and would exclude the son of Joy Doorga.” 


In former editions the soundness of this decision was 
questioned, It has now been expressly over-ruled by a 
Foll Bench of the Bengal High Court (4). In the later case 
the contest was between the brother’s danghter’s son of the 
deceased, and the great-yreat-great-grandson of the great- 
great-yreat-grandfat her, 
not given, but the following diagram appears to represent it. 


The exact form of the pedigree is 


Rambullabhe. 
Hidsesaur. 
a Co. — 
Nundkishore, Basdet Roy. 
| 
Ramsaunker, Raansunker. 
4 
ee ee 
Ramprosad. Anund. Bydonath, 
OWNER. 
Diguraber Rog, daughter. 
Defendant. | 
Motilal, 


Plaintiff. 


The High Court decided in favour of the plaintiff upon 
the broad principle that he was a sapinda of the deceased, 
as he offered undivided oblations to his own three maternal 
ancestors, two of whom were the paternal ancestors of the 
ownek, in which therefore the latter participated. On the 
other hand the defendant. offered only divided oblations to 
Bissessur and Rambullubh, who were also the ancestors of 
the owner. ‘The competition therefore was between a 
cognate who was a sapiuda, and an agnate who was a 
sakulya. According to the Daya Bhaga (xv. 6, § 20, 21) 
it did not admit of any doubt that a sapindu though a 
cognate was a preferable heir to a sakulya agnate. 


neal re aerate etna rt na einai erm Se A ORIEL AEST Ne re En ARE ASCOT OTE TARR NGS. CTA 
epee ee re camara 


(k)} Diaumber Roy v. Moti Lal, 9 Cai.563, 566. See also Deyanath v. Muthoor, 
68. D. 27 (80), where the aon of the maternal aunt was held entitled ia prefer- 
ence to any lineal descendant frum a common ancestor beyond the third degree. 
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§ 540. Jimuta Vahana hardly notices the bandhus exparte 
maternd, merely alluding to them as “the maternal uncle 
and the rest,” who come in “ on failure of any lineal descend- 
ant of the paternal great-grandfather, down to the daugh- 
ter’s son.” He seems to attempt to reconcile his order 
of succession with that of Yajnavralkya, by assuming that 
the term bandhu, as used by the latter, only referred to those 
on the mother’s side (J). Srikrishna, however, sets out 
their order very fully, adopting the same principle as he 
had done in regard to the other sapindas. He gives the 
property first to the mother’s father, and his issue, that is 
the maternal uncle, his son, and grandson, then to the 
daughter’s son of the mother’s father, then to the line of 
the mother’s grandfather, and great-grandfather, in similar 
manner, and, on failure of all these, to the sakulyas and 
samanodakas (m). These, as already stated, take first in 
the descending line, and then in the ascending (1). 


$541. Bomwsay Law.—The distinctive feature of the law 
which prevails in Western India, is the laxity with which it 
admits females to the snecession. The doctrine of Baud- 
hayana, which asserts the general incapacity of women for 
inheritance, and its corollary, that women can only inherit 
under # special text, appears never to have been accepted 
by the Western lawyers. They take the word sapinda, in 
the widest sense, as importing mere affimty, and without the 
Innitation of the Mitakshara, that female sapindas can only 
inherit when they are also gotrajas, that is, persons who 
continue inthe family to which they claim as heirs (0). The 
most prominent instance of this doctrine is the introduction 
of the sister into the line of succession. She is brought 
in by the Mayukha after the paternal grandmother, and 
before the paternal grandfather, under that serviceable text 
of Manu, “To the nearest sapinda (male or female) after 
him in the third degree the inheritance next belongs” (p). 





a a mt 
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(1) Dayn Bhaga, xi 6, § 12—14. (m) D. K. 8.7.10, § 1491, 
(x) Daya Bhaga, xi. 6, § 22; D. K. S. i. 10, 23-—-26. 
(o) W.& B. 19§~—132. (py) Mann, ix. § 187. 


Paras. 540 & 541.) IN BOMBAY. 


Nilakantha applies this text by saying, “In case of the 
non-existence of that (the paternal grandmother) the sister 
(texts) according to the dictum of Manu, ‘that whoever 
is the nearest sapinda his shonld be the property’; and 
according to the text of Prihaxpati, that where there are 
many jnati, sakulyas, and handharas, among them whoever 
is the nearest, he should take the property of the childless ; 
she the sister also being born in the brother’s qotra, and so 
there being no difference of gofrajatra (the state of being 
born in the gofra). But (says an objector) there is no sagot- 
rata {state of being in the same gofra). True, but neither 
is that stated here as a reason for taking property” (q). 
And not only full sisters, but stepsisters, imbhert (7). 
Another instance is the rule whieh allows widows of persons 
who would have been heirs to inherit after their husbands. 
The other schools of Jaw never allow a widow, as such, to 
inherit to any one but her own husband. In Bombay the 
widows of gotrajya sapindas stand mn the same place as their 
husbands, if living, would respectively have occupied, 
subject. tu the right of any person whose place is specially 
fixed as a sister, mother or the like (x). The stepmother 
heads the list of non-specified female heirs, and takes place 
after the paternal grandmother, and before the widow of 
the half-brother (f). So, daughters of descendants and 
collaterals within six degrees inherit; for instance, both a 
brother’s daughter, and a sister’s daughter (wv). Also 
“descendants of a person’s own daughters, and of those 
persons expressly mentioned within four degrees of such 
persons respectively, «. g., a granddaughter’s grandson, but 
not the great-grandson, since sapinda relationship through 
females is restricted to four degrees” (rr). T can offer no 


Genet tC RIRIIOTE A EPS my Erre AN  R  R N  RRT IL UE ge see me me . AI! ANRC ne 


(q) V. May, iv. 8, § 19; translated in Lallubhai v. Mankurarbai, 2 Bom. 
421; ante, § 490. 

ir) W. & B. 409; Nesserbary. Valab, 4 Bom, 188. 

(ay W. & B. 31, 461; Lakshmabaty. Jayram, 6 Bom H.C. (A.C. J.) 182; 
Lallubhait v. Mansurarbat, 2 Bom. 848; affd. Lulloobhoy v Caasibai, 7 1. A. 
212; 8. 0.5 Bom. 110; see per curiam, 4 Bom. p. 200; Vithaldas v. Jesubhai, 
@ Bom. 319; Nahalchand v. Hemchand, 9 Bom, 3}. 

(t) Rukhmabdbai v. Tukharam, 11 Bom, 47, 

(ui W. & B. 137, 496—498. iv) W. & B. 187. 
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opinion whatever as to the order in which such persons take. 
Messrs. West and Biihler suggest that they would come in 
after the nine bandhus who are expressly named in the 
Mitakshara, on the principle atated by the Mayukha, that 
incidental persons are placed last, and that, as between 
each other, nearness of kin to the deceased is the only 


guide (w). 


Tables of descent, professing to give all possible heirs in 
the order of succession, for the different provinces, will be 
found in the works referred to below (cr). I have not 
attempted to compile any such list, I doubt the possibility of 
preparing one that should be at once exhanstive and accu- 
rate. It would certainly be beyond my powers. Wherever 
a conflict arises between any two specific claimants, I 
believe that the principles already stated, will, in general, 
be sufficient to decide their priority. 


§ 542. Before passing from this part of the subject, it may 
be well to refer to the rare case of succession after a reunion. 
Mann, after speaking of a second partition after a reunion, 
says, “Shonld the eldest or youngest of several brothers be 
deprived of his share (by a civil death on his entrance into 
the fourth order), or should any one of them die, his (vested 
interest. ina) share shall not wholly be lost. But (if he 
leave neither son nor wife, nor danghter, nor father, nor 
mother), his uterine brothers and sisters, and such brothers 
as were reunited after a separation, shall assemble, and 
divide his share equally” (y). Now it wil] be remembered 
that Manu requires a share to be given to a sister om a 
partition ($ 436), but nowhere refers to her as an heir, It 
is probable, therefore, that this text refers to a case where 
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(w) W. & B. 491; V. Muay., iv. 8, § 18. See per curiam, Mohandas v. Krish. 
nahbai, 5 Bom, 602; Rukhmabai vy. Takharam, 11 Bom. 47. 

(2) V. Darp , 266—271; Daya Bhaga, xi. 6, § 36; Smriti Chandrika, p. 221 ; 
Stra. Man., § 315; Cuoningham’s Digest, § 249; Prosonno Coomar Tagore’s 
Vivada Chintamani; Sarvadhikari, 510 a—j. 

(y) Manu, ix. § 210—212. The words in brackets are the gloss of Kalluka 
Bhatta. Ser also a similar text by Vrihaapati, 3 Dig. 476, where there isa 
various reading of daughters for sister. V. May., iv.9, § 25; Smriti Chandrika, 
xii. § 25; Madhaviya, $47; Varadrajah, 55. 
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a partition had already commenced, but had not been 
concluded, and merely directs that in such a case his share 
shall not pass by inheritance, but shall be thrown into the 
property, and divided again. The sisters would then be 
entitled to their shares (:). ‘This seems the more probable, 
as no allusion is made to the sister in the passage of Vajua- 
ralkya, which treats of the descent of the share of a reunited 
coparcener. That passage, as translated by Mr. Cole- 
brooke (a), is as follows:—“ A reumted (brother) shall 
keep tho share of his reunited (co-heir) who is deceased, 
or shall deliver it to (a son subsequently) born. But an 
uterine (or whole) brother shall thus retain or deliver the 
allotment of his uterine relation, A half-brother, being 
again associated, may take the succession; not a half- 
brother, though not reunited; but one umited (by blood, 
though not by coparcenary) may obtain the property, and 
not (exclusively) the son of a different inether.? The 
meaning of this unusually obscure passage is, that if a 
reunited coparcener dics, leaving issue actually born, or 
then in the womb, such issue takes his share. If however, 
he only Jeaves brothers, there may have been a reunton of 
all the brothers, or only of the uterme brothers, or only of 
the half-brothers. In such events the role already stated 
($ 523), that the wholeis preferred to the half-blood, remains 
in force. But reunion gives the reunited brother a clain 
which is not possessed by the divided brother. Therefore 
where two brothers are in the same position as to whole or 
half-blood, the reumted brother has i preference over the 
divided brother. But where they are in a different. position, 
the one who is inferior in blood, if reunited, is raised to a 
level with the one who is superior in blood, but divided. 
The result, therefore, is, 1f all the surviving brothers are 
divided, or if al] are reunited, those of the whole blood 
take before the half-blood. If some are divided, and some 
are reunited, the reunited brothers take to the exclusion 
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(s) Kayhanandana says tMat the hight of the sister extends only to so much 
as is required for her murriage, ¥1. 48. : 
(a) Yajoavalkya, ii, § 188, 139; Mitakshara, ii. 9, 
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of the divided brothers, provided they are both of equal 
merits as to blood. Where the reunited brothers are of 
the half-blood, and the divided brothers are of the whole 
blood, both take equally. Of course, if the cases were 
reversed, the reunited brothers of the whole blood would 
take before «livided brothers of the half-blood (8). 


§ 543. The above ruleof succession is perfectly clear and 
logical on the principles of the Bengal school. But on the 
principles of the Benures school one would suppose, that the 
property vf reunited members stood un exactly the same 
footing as that of members who had always been undivided. 
In that case, upon the death of any one member of the 
undivided family, his share would pass by survivorship to 
the remaining members, and could by no possibility get 
into the hands of any divided member, so long as there 
were undivided members in existence. The difficulty was 
seen by the author of the Smriti Chandrika. His explana- 
tion is, in substance, that there is a difference between the 
interest in property held by an originally undivided member, 
and by one who has reunited after partition. In the former 
case there has been no ascertainment of his share. In the 
latter case his share has been ascertained, and continues so 
ascertained after reumon. The reunion only destroys the 
exclusive right which he acquired by partition in the pro- 
perty which had fallen to his share (c). That is, as I 
understand him, that he was a joint tenant before partition, 
a sole tenant after partition, a tenant im common after 
reunion. After reunion his share is held in quasi-severalty, 
and at his death passes by descent, and not by survivorship, 
in the same manner as that of an undivided brother in 


Bengal. 


In default of reunited brothers of the half-blood, or of 
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(b) V. May., iv. 9, §3—18; Vivada Chintamani, 308; V. Darp., 204; Mitak- 
shaca, ii. 9, 9 4-13; Daya Bhaga, xi. 6, § 18-380; D. K. 8. i. 7, § 3—6, v. § 8, 
); Viramit., p. 205, § 4-8; 8 Dig. 507—517, 554; Rajkishore v. Gobind, 
1Cal.27; F. MacN. 110; Tarachand v. Pudum, 5 Suth. 249; Gopal v. Kena- 
ram, 7 Suth. 85; Sham Narain v, Court of Wards, 20 Suth. 197. 

(c) Smriti Chandrika, xii. § 9, 
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any brothers of the whole blood, the succeasion passes in 
order to the father, or paternal uncle, if reunited ; to the 
half-brother not reunited, to the father not reunited ; in 
default of any of them, then successively to the mother, the 
widow and the sister. If none of these exist then te the 
nearest sapindas or samanodakas as mn the case of ordinary 
property (d). Of this line of succession the author of the 
Viramitrodaya says very truly. “Tn this order there is no 
principle ; hence this order rests entirely upon the authority 
of the text of law.” 


§ 544. Srrancers.— Where there are no relations of the 
deceased (¢), the preceptor, or, on failure of him, the pupil, 
the fellow-student, ora learned and venerable priest, should 
take the property of a Brahman, or, in default of such a one, 
any Brahman (f). The Daya Bhaga interposes persons 
bearing the same family nume between the fellow-stadent 
and the priest (vy). In case of traders who die in a foreign 
country, leaving no heirs of their own family, the fellow- 
trader is authorised to take (1). Finally, in default of all 
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Ulterior heirs, 


Strangery. 


these, the king takes by escheat, except the property of @ King. 


Brahman, which it is said can never fall to the Crown (7). 


§ 545. IT know of no instance in which a claim has ever 
been set up by a preceptor, or pupil, to the property of a 
person dying without heirs, and it ts clear that the claims 
of all the other possible successors above named are too 
indefinite to be maintained, The direction that the king 
can never take the estate of a Bralunan, has also been overs 
thrown in the only case in which the exemption was set up (Kk). 
There the Crown claimed by escheat as against the alienee 


etapa aan mien ee I od Narn Armn re eee tot ate na i le ee eee eee ee ee ee lela remmeatnieheeant aden Le ea ee ee eT 


(rl) Smriti Chandrika, xii. § 23-84, Viramit., p. 214, § G—IL. 

(e) The word here translated relations i bondhusx, Goldstitcker, 26 

(f) Mitakehara, i. 7, § I—4. See V. Darp., 307. 

(g) Daya Bhaga, xi. 6, § 26. 

Gh) Sec a passage in the Mitakshara, not tranglated by Mr. Colobrouke, cited 
in Gridhari v. Bengal Govt, 12 M.1. A. 457, 465; 8.0.1 B. LR. CPL.) 443 
8.C. 10 Suth. (V. ©.) 32. . 

(1) Daya Bhaga, xi. 6, § 27; Mitakshara, ii. 7, § 5, 6. 

(k) Collector of Masulipatam v. Cavaly Vencata, 8 M, I. A. 500; 8. CO; 
2 Buth. (P. 0.) 5Y. 


Escheat, 


Ita effect. 


Bachout is only 
to Crown. 


Property of 
ascetic. 


ORDER OF sSUOCESSIUN. [{Chap. X¥U11, 


of a Brahman widow, whose husband had left no heirs. It 
was held that the claiin must prevail, notwithstanding the 
rule relied on; either on the ground, that the rule itself 
assumed that the king must take the estate for a time, m 
order to pass it on to a Brahman; or on the ground, that 
where the Jast owner died without heirs, there ceased to be 
auy porsousl law governing the case of Brahmans, which 
could settle the further devolution of the property. In the 
former case the tithe of the Crown to held was complete, 
subject only to the question whether the Crown held abso- 
lutely, or in trust. In the latter case, in the absence of 
any personal law, the general preroyative of the Crown as 
to heirless property must prevail. 


Where the Crown claims by escheat, it must make out 
affirmatively that there are no heirs (J). When it has taken, 
its title prevails agaist all unauthorised alienations by the 
lust owner, as fur instance by a widow, but is subject to any 
trust or charge properly created (m,. 


The principle of escheat does not apply in favour of 
Zomindars who have carved out a suburdinate, but absolute 
and alienable interest, from their own estate, On failure of 
heirs of the subordinate holder, the estate will pass to the 
Crown, und will not revert to the Zemindar (1). 


§ 546. Special rules are also propounded for succession 
to the property of a hemmt, an ascetic, or a professed 
student (0). Practically, however, such a case seldom arises. 
When a hermit has any property which is not of secular 
origin, he generally holds it as the head of some Mutt or 
religious endowment, and succession to such property is 


Se Mee merlin eet ee, 


(lt) Gridhart v. Government of Bengal, 12 M. 1. A. 443; 8. C.1 BL. R. 
(P. C.) 44; 8. C. 10 Suth. (P. C.) 32. 

(on) Collector of ie v. Cavaly Vencata, 8M. 1. A 500, 529, cen 
2 Suth. (P. - ) 59; Cavaty gre v. Collector of Mastuipatam, 11 M. 
619; S.C.2 Suth. (PR. Co: 

(n) Sonet v. Mirea, 3 1. ‘ OB: S.C. 25 Suth. 239. 

(o} Yajnavalkya, ii. 187 ; Mitakshara, ae 8; Daya Bhaga, xi. 6, § 35, , 36 3 
2 Stm. H. L. 248; W.& B. agg, Dig. 546; Smriti Chandri » 275 
Viramit., p. 202 ; ¥, Darp., 312; see Rhupgtider v. Sharupgir, 4 Cal. 548. 
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regulated by the special custom of the foundation (§ 808). 
No one can come under the above heads, for the purpose 
of introducing a new rule of inheritance, unless he has 
absolutely retired from all earthly interests, and, in fact, 
become dead to the world. In such a case all property 
then vested in him passes to his legal heirs, who succeed to 
itatonce. If his retirement is of a less complete character, 
the mere fact that he has assumed a religions title, and has 
even entered into a monastery, will not devest hun of his 
property, or prevent his secular hetrs from succeeding to 
any secular property which may have remaimed in his pos- 
session ()/). 


(p) 2 W. MacN. 101; Macdhooloen vo Hurt, 8 TD). of UN52. 1080: Ameena v. 
Radhabinande, 8. Do of W856, 506. Nhowleeram vy. Rockhoves, UG Suth 107; 
Jagannath vo Bidyanand, VBL, ROGAN CJ the S CG fa Suth. 72; 
Dukharam vy, Luchmun, 4 Cal, Ot 
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exclusion. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
EXCLUSION FROM INHERITANCE. 


§ 547. Tre Brahmanical theory of wealth is, that it is 
conferred for the sake of defraying the expense of sacri- 
fices (a). The theory of inheritance is, that it descends 
upon the heir to enable him to rescue the deceased from 
eternal misery. Consequently, one who is unable or un- 
willing to perform the necessary sacrifices is incapable of 
inheriting (Lb). The son who neglects the duty of redeeming 
his father, is compared by Vrihaxputi to a cow, which 
neither affords milk nor becomes pregnant. He has no claim 
to the paternal estate. It must devolve on those learned 
priests who offer the funeral cake to the deceased (c). 
Such a theory was likely to meet with a good deal of exten- 
sion from the priestly lawyers. Accordingly we find that 
not only congenital defects, such as impotence, idiocy, 
being born blind, deaf or dumb, without a limb or a sense, 
were grounds of exclusion, but the same penalty befel 
those who were afflicted with madness, or an obstinate 
or agonising disease (d), or who were addicted to vice (e), 
or who were hypocrites or impostors (f), or even persons 
who might be held not to possess sacred knowledge, or 
courage, or industry, or devotion, or liberality, or who 
failed to observe immemorial good customs (g). Naturally, 
degradation from caste, the highest penalty for sin, was 
itself accompanied with forfeiture of inheritance (h). 


(a) 8 Dig. 817. 

(b) 8 Dig. 298 ; Vivada Chintamani, 243; Ind. Wisd. 159, 275, 281. These 
principles of the Hindu law do not apply to the Alya Santana law. Chandu vy. 
Subba, 18 Mad. 209. 

(c) 3 Dig. 801, fd) 3 Dig. $03, 809. (e) $ Dig. 299. 

(f) 8 Dig. 804. The same phrase however is elsewhere translated ag baving 

“—-~-=9 the garb or profession of a beggar or ascetic. 

(7) $ Dig. 301. 

(h) 8 Dig. 800. See generally, Mitakshara, ii. 10; V. May., iv. 11; Daya 
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§ 548. Of course, such 8 system could never have been aoe by 


practically enforced, even if the Brahmans had possessed 
all the power which they claimed. Tho substantial part of 
it probably consisted in the parallel theory of expiation, 
which at once rendered it profitable to the priestly class, 
and endurable by the rest of the community. Just as the 
Romish Church created an elaborate system of restraints on 
marriage, and then proceeded straightway to dispense with 
them for a consideration. Various maladies were noted as 
the specific penalties of sins committed in the present or in 
former states of existence, and thus brought within the 
sphere of religious discipline (7). Minute classifications of 
crime and disease were framed, and the penalties accruing 
in respect of some of these were expiable, wholly or in part, 
whereas in respect of others, the sin eould be removed, but 
not the forfeiture of right resulting from it (4). Limagine 
that secular Courts could only take notice of the last-named 
grounds of disability. If it appeared that a particular sort 
of disability was in fact removeable by penance, a Judge 
could hardly be called on to decide whether the penance 
had been properly performed, and if not, why not (7). The 
result seems to be that the causes entailing civil disability 
are reduced to those originally stated by Afaun with the 
addition of lunacy and idiocy (aj. “Munuchs and ont- 
casts, persons born blind or deaf, the dumb, and such as 
have lost the use of a limb, are excluded from heritage.” 
To this enumeration Vajnaralkya adds, “And person 


pCR IRE Alia) ma Nee eainten. rener a= emery mar Heelies = ene we cm te 


Bhaga. v.; D. K. 3. iii.; V. Darp., 905. There in nothing in these rules to 
prevent a person who is daqaatined neoun heirtrom taking by gitt, Ganga v. 
Hira, 2 All. 809. Lula Muddun Gopal vy, Mt. Whikhinda, 1S A Yb. C., 
18 Cal. 841. 

(1) 3 Dig., 314, 014; Mana, xi. 9 48-53. 

(kA) V. Darp., 9u9 ot 8eq., 1OUS ; }Stre. H.L. 155; Shen Nath v. Mt. Daya- 
myee, 25. DV. 108 ; (87); Mans, xi. § 47, 54, IRB—18M, 26), 248, &e., From 
which it ap re that ever y ein however gicat was expinble. 

(i) Acc. v. Darp., 1007, where it ia said that in cases where the dinability i is 
removable by penance, persons are seen to take the inheritance even without 

rforming the penance. I Stra. H. L. 159. But see hola Nath v. Me. 

atitra,68 D.62171,; Bhocbunessuree v. Gourea Doss, 11 Buth, 535, where 
a claim to inheritance was dismissed ou the ground of disabilities which appear 
to have been expinble but were not in fact expiated, 

(ms) Manu, ix. § 301, 
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EXOLUSION FROM INBEBRITANOK, (Chap. XIX, 


afflicted with an incurable disease” (n), which again seems 
now to be limited to the worst form of leprosy. 


§ 549. Outcasts are now relieved by Act XXI of 1850 
(Freedom of Religion). “So much of any law or usage now 
in force within the territories subject to the government of 
the E. I. Co. as inflicts on any person forfeiture of rights or 
property, or may be held in any way to impair or affect any 
right of inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing, or 
having been excluded from the communion of any religion, 
or being deprived of caste, shall ccase to be enforced as 
law.” The effect of this section is that degradation or exclu- 
sion of caste, from whatever cause it nay arise, is absolutely 
immaterial in all cases where, except for the Act, it would 
have debarred a person from enforcing or exercising a 
right («). But where there are circumstances which, inde- 
pendent of all considerations of caste, create a disability 
under Hindu law, the fact that degradation from caste 
follows upon the disability, leaves it just where it was 
before. The disability is not removed, because the degra- 
dation is inoperative. For instance, the incontinence of a 
Hindu widow is a bar to her claiming the estate of her 
husband (pp). If her incontinence is of a very aggravated 
character—as, for instance, the nnion of a Brahimani with 
t. Sudra man, it would involve loss of caste. But that cir 
cumstance would not be an element in deciding whethe: 
her rights of inheritance were lost. It would not enhane: 
the effect of her unchastity. Nor wonld the fact that th 
loss of caste was cured by Act XXI of 1850 remove th 
effect of the antecedent incontinence (4). , 


I am only aware of two cases in which a claim to an i: 
heritance has been set up under this Adgpafter a change 
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(n) Mitakshara, ii. 10, § 1. 

(o) Bauijun wv. Gya, 2 N..W. P. 444; Honamma v. Timmannabl 
1 Bom, 589. 

ip Ante, § 511. 

(q) Matanginai v. Jaykali, 5 B. L. R. 466; Kery Kolstany v. Moneeram 
ae a bal §.C. 19 Suth. 387 ; affd. on appeal, 7 I. A. pp. 115, | 

. ©. 6 Cal. 776. 
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religion. Inone a Hindu who had become 8 Muhammedan 
in 1839 sued for his inheritance after 1850. The Madras 
Sudder Court rejected his claim, holding that Act XX] 
of 1850 was not retrospective (r). In Allahabad the son 
of a Hindu who had turned Muhammedan, and who was 
himself a Muhammedan was held entitled to sueceed as 
heir to his Hindu unele, after the death of that uncle’s 
widow (x). Even with the aid of the Statute it seems diffi- 
cult to see how a purely personal law, such as the Hindu 
or Muhammedan law, can be apphed in favour of a person 
who has renounced it. 


§ 550, Where it is sought to exelnde an her on the 
ground that he is blind, deaf or dumb, it is necessary to 
show that these defects are imeurable and congenital (¢). 
As to mental infirmity, it has been held, that the degree of 
incapacity Which amounts to idiocy is not utter mental dark- 
ness. It is sufficient if the person is, and has been from his 
birth, of such an unsound aud uabecile mind as to be in- 
capable of instruction or of discriminating between right 
and wrong. He must in short be one whom it would be m- 
possible to describe as a reasoning being. Mere want of 
sound, or even ordinary, intelligence is not sufficient (1), 


There is a difference of opmion as to whether meamty 
also need be congenital, The texts and cases are all col- 
lected and discussed in a judgment of the Lbgh Court of 
Bombay. ‘The question for decision was only as to blind- 
ness, but the Court expressed a strong opinion that mad- 
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tr) Naugammah v, Karebbasappah, Mad Dee, of 188, 250. 

(#) Bhaywant dinghy Aatie Wi ADL Vn), 

(t} Mohesh Chundeg ¥ Chunder Mohun, 14 BL. R278; 8. C 26 Bath. 78; 
Muraryt vy. Varvatibat, } Bom. 177 (blindness); Paroxhaant vy, Lananath, 1 B. 
LR. (A. CLI.) 017 5 Balgociud v. Pertab, 8.0), of 1860, 1. 661; Hira Singh vy. 
Gunga Sahar, 6 All. 322, (deaf and dunth;; Vallabhram vy Aat Hariganga, 4 
Bom. H..:A.C. J.) 185, {dumb}; Umabatr v, Kharu, 1 Bom. 557 ; Charn 
Chunder vy. Nobo Sundert, Cal. 827 jf Ran Byars v. Jagatpal Singh, 18 Cal. 
(P.G.}1ti. In the last cuse an alleged inaanity, founded aieky On incapacit 
for speech: due to paralysis, was held by the Privy Council not to bea groun 
for exclasion, 

(4) Tirumamagal v. Rumasvami, 1 Mal, H.C, gid; Surti v. Narain Dae, 
13 All. 530, 
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be congenital, 


Leprosy. 
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ness as well as blindness must be shown to have existed 
from birth (vr). It may, however, be doubted whether the 
text which go to this extent do not refer to the case 
of idiocy, which is always congenital, while madneas, as 
distinguished from idiocy, is rather a disease than an 
incapacity of the mind (w). Cases of disability from lunacy 
have come at least twice before the Privy Council. In 
one (4) it was adinitted that the lunacy was not congenital, 
and it was assumed that the only question was whether the 
insanity had existed at the time the succession opened. In 
the second (y) no question was raised as to the date of the 
lunacy. From the fact that the lunatic was a married man 
and a father, it is most probable that he had not been born 
so. On the other hand, in Bengal and Allahabad it has 
been expressly held that insanity at the time the inherit- 
ance falls in is sufficient to exclude ; and in the second of the 
two cases cited below it was further held that the insanity 
itself nead not be incurable, If it was sufficient to prevent 
the claimant from offering the proper funeral oblations he 
was an unfit person to suceeed (2). The same principle 
was applied where a person, who had become insane since 
das birth, bronght a sit which assumed a right to claim a 
partition, Tt was held that his insanity would have been a 
bar toa claim as heir, and therefore would equally pre- 
clude a smit as coparcener for a share (a). 


§ 551. Leprosy of course need not be congenital. Its 
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(te) Murarjey. Parvatibai, ) Bom. 177, 182. See too Ananta v. Ramabat, 
1 Rom. 564. 

(w) See Narada, 0 Dig. 303. Other translations of the same text omit any 
reference to bith. W.& B.576; Madhaviya, § 48. Sir Thos. Strange (1 Stra. 
H. UL. 163) enys that all the disabilities must be coeval with birth, though 
Jagannatha seems te make the case of the madman an exception. The latrer 
certainly says so in one pussage (8 Dig. 8t4), though he interprets the texte of 
Nivada and Devala as innted to congenital madness, (1b. 304). See too futwah, 
W.& H. 570; Sarasvati Vilasa, § 148. Contra Souitt Chandrika, v. § 9. 

(@) Kodhnaratn v. Omrac, 18 M1. A. 519; S. C.6 B. L. BR. 509. 

(y) Nooer Goolab v. Kao Kurun, 14M. 1. A. 176; 8.C. 10 B. G. RB. (P.C.) 1. 

it) Braja Bhukan v. Kichan,9 B. L. BR. 204, . 3 8. C. 14 Suth. 329; Dwarkas 
nath vy, Mahendranath, 9 B. L. BR. 188; 8.C. sub nomine, lworkanath v. 
Denodundoo, 18 Sutb. 805; Woma Pershad v. Grish Chunder, 10 Cal, 68; Deo 
Kishen v. Buda Prukash, 5 All. (F. B). 509. 

(a) Ram Sahye v. Lalla Laljee, & Cal. 149. 
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occurrence is looked upon as the punishment of sin, either 
in @ present or a past existence (4), and produces an incapa- 
city for inheritance from the moment it is exhibited untal it 
is removed by expiation (cr). Some cases of leprosy are of 
a mid and curable form, while others are of a virulent and 
aggravated type, and incurable. It is only the latter form 
of the malady which causes mability to inherit (d). Other 
agonizing and incurable diseases are also spoken of a5 caus- 
ing the same effect, as an example of which atrophy is 
given (¢). It is probable, however, that the Courts would 
be slow to disinherit a man, merely because he was suffer- 
ing from cancer or consumption, and in any case the strictest 
proof would be required that the disease was in fact m- 


curable (f). 


§ 552. Lameness is specitically alleged by Fajnaralkya 
asa ground of disability, and the word is explained by the 
Mitakshara as meaning “ deprived of the use of his feet” (g). 
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Lametions. 


The corresponding word in Mann, uirindriya (hk), 1s Loss of limb. 


translated by Sir W. Jones and by Prosunno Comar Tagore, 
“such as have Jost the use of a limb.” And the commen- 
tary of Vaches pate Misra Wpon the text Is, " Those wha hare 
lost the use of a limb siguities those who have been deprived 
of a hand, a leg, or any other member of the body. Such 
persons are not competent to perform ceremonies relating 
tothe VedasanudSmmti, They are consequently not entitled 
to inherit paternal property” (2). Colebrooke translates 
the same word when cited in the Mitakshara, “those who 
have lost a sense (or a limb) ,” and the explanation of Viy- 
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(b) 8 Dig. 333, 314. 

(c) Sevachetumbura v. Paragucti, Mad. Dec. of 1867, 210; Lokhiv. Bhatrab, 
68. D. 315 (360). See fatwah sn Lakshoae ve Tule, OS. DD. 28h (384), 

(d) 8 Dig. 309, $115 L Stra. Ho. 156; Muttuvclayudu Pillay vy. Parasakts, 
Mud. Dec. of 1800, 289; folluwed Janardhan v. Gopal Pandurang, 5 Bom, 
A. (. 145; Ananta v. Aamabat, 1 Bom. 654. 

(e) 3 Dig, 308, 334. 

(f) See Iesur Chunder ¥. Ranee Dossee, 2 Suth. 125. The D. K. &. explains 
the text. of Nursda, which refers to a long and painful disease, as weaning 4 
diseuse from the period of birth. D. K. 8. ini, § 1). 

(g) Mitakehara, ii. 10, § 1, 2. (h) ix. 201. 

40) Vivada Chintamani, 242, 243. 
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nanesvara is, “any person who is deprived of an organ by 
disease, or any other cause, is said to have lost that sense 
or limb” (k). It would appear from this that lameness 
arising from illness or accident would operate as a bar to 
inheritance, I know of no instance in which any such 
objection has succeeded. In a case reported by West and 
Bihler the disqualified person is said to have been born 
lame, and Jagannatha seems to think that lameness arising 
subsequently would be nu disability (/). In an early case 
in Bombay w person was asserted to be disqualified as a 
Pungoo or helpless cripple. It appeared that he could 
walk a little, and was a married man and a father. The 
Shastri to whom the point was referred said, “ that accord- 
ing to the Shasters a Pungoo or helpless cripple was excluded 
from inheritance ; that the term Pungoo was not very clearly 
defined, bat in his opinion a person deprived of the use of 
his hands or feet was a Pungvoo ; and that ‘ Nirmdriya,’ or 
such us were deprived of «a sense, were excluded from 
inheritance. That persons only deformed im a hand did not 
come under the term‘ Naredriya, though persons afflicted 
with an obstinate or incurable disease did.’ He was of 
opinion that the claumant was not disqualified from inherit- 
ance. Upon this futwah the Appellate Court decided in 
favour of the claunant. he Sudder Court reversed the 
decision, but not upon a point affecting the question now 
in discussion (). It would seein, therefore, that the loss 
of a sense or organ must be absolute or complete. Not, 
perhaps, necessarily the absolute want of the limb, but, at 
all events, « complete incapacity to make any use of it. 


$ 0038, As to vice, several futwahs from Bombay are to 
be found, which would practically place the son at the 
mercy of his father, if he chose to disinherit him for vicious 
habits, hostility or disobedience (x). In a Surat case, a 
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(k) Miiukshara, ii. 10, § 8, 4; see per curtam, afurarjyt ¥v. Pareatibas, 
1 Bom. 185. 

(1) W. & B. 578; 3 Dig. 304. 

(m) Dadjee v. Wittul, Bom. Sel. Rep. 151. (x) W. & B. §83—587. 
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will by which a father disinherited his son for vicious and 
dissolute habits was affirmed (oe). But it would rather 
seem as if the testator’s property had been self-acquired. 
Further, the son had executed an agreement, acknowledg- 
ing that his debts has been paid off, and admitting his 
father’s mght to disinherit him, in case of renewed mniseon- 
duct. Ina case from the North-West Provinces the Court 
refused to act upon the texts which debarred a son from 
his share on account of his being addicted to vice, and a 
professed cnemy of his father. They said that “the evi- 
dence given of the plaintiff’s gambling and lieentious 
propensities was of a vague and general character, and not 
such as would allow them to conclude that he had dis- 
qualified himself by addiction to viee for the performance 
of obsequies and such like acts of religion.” Also, that 
although the evidence showed that he had quarrelled with 
and even strack Jus father, it did not disclose anything like 
habitual maltreatment, or active and malignant hostility 
which would authorise them to pronounce him a professed 
enemy of lis father. They further observed that the texts 
In question were not only inapplicable to the facts, but are 
understood to have become obsolete in practice (p). Inthe 
same case they refused to act upon the supposed rule which 
disqualifies a coparcener from obtaining his own share, 
Where he has attempted to defraud Jis coparceners of any 
portion of their mghts. [na similar (though certainly a 
stronger case) the rule had been strictly apphed by the 
Sudder Court of Madras (g). [imagine that all such 
disabilities as the above would come under the head of 
minor grounds of forfeiture, removable by penance (7). In 
one Bengal case an adopted son, who sued for his inherit- 
ance, was met bv a plea that he had publicly and falsely 
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(o) Mihtrwanyee v. Poonsea, | Bor. 1$1 [159\. This was a case between 
Parsis See per curiam, Adryapa v. Rudrava, 4 Bom. 117. 

(p) Kolia v. Budree, 3 N.-W. P. 267. See Jue Koontour y. Bhikari, 8. D. 
of 1848, 320, where, being a professed enemy toa father, was treated (under 
Mithila law) aaa possible ground of exclasion, bat not made out in fact. 

(q) Choondoor ¥ Narasimmah, Mad. Dec. of 1858, 1189; ante, § 444. 

(r) Bee Manu, xi. § 183-187. 
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accused his adoptive mother of profligacy. The pandit, 
when consulted, replied that such an offence could only be 
expiated by a process of atonement, which would last twelve 
years, or in lien thereof, by the gift of 180 milch cows and 
their calves, or their value, not to the calumniated parent, 
bat to the Brahmans. The Court accordingly dismissed 
the suit, holding that the claimant could not inherit untal 
he had performed the prescribed penance (s). I greatly 
doubt, however, whether this precedent. would be followed 
in the present day. 


All grounds of disqualification which would exclude 
males apply equally as against female heirs (¢). 


§ 554. Except in the ease of degradation, the disability 
ig purely personal, and does not extend to the legitimate 
issue of the disqualified person (uv). But their adopted sons 
will be in no better position as regards ancestral property 
than themselves, and only entitled to maintenance out of 
it (rv). There seems, however, to be no reason why the 
adopted son of a disqualified person should not succeed to 
all property which had already vested in his father, or 
which was acquired by him Gr). Similarly, the widow of a 
disqualified heir cannot claim, as widow, to succeed to any 
property which her husband conld not have inherited (2). 
But she would be his heir. And if his son succeeded and 
then died, she would inherit as mother to such son (y). 


Property which has once vested in a person, either by 
inheritance or partition, is not devested by a subsequently 
arising disability (z). 


§ 555. The effect of a disability on the part of a person 
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(8) Bhola Nath v. Mt. Sabitra, 6 8. D. 623 (71). 

(t) Mitakehara, ii. 10, § 8. 

(u) Mitakshara, ii. 10, 99,10; Daya Bhaga, v. § 17-19, 

(v) Mitakebara, 11.10, $11; Dattaka Chandrika, vi. § 1; ante, § 99. 

(1) Suth. Syu. 671. (2) D. K. 8. iii, € 17, (vy) 2 W. MacN. 180. 

(5) Mitakshara, il. 10, §6; Balgovind v. Lal Bahadoor, 8, D. of 1854, 344; 
Deo Kishen v. Budh Prakash, All. 509; Kery Xolitany v. Mooneeram, 71, A. 
115; 5 Cal. 776, per curiam, 14 Mad. p. 294. 
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who would otherwise have been heir, is at once to let in the 
next heir. For instance, if a man left an insane son and & 
daughter, the latter would take at once (a). So if he left 
an insane daughter, and sons by her, the latter would take 
at once (b) that is to say, the effect of the lunacy is, for 
purposes of succession, exactly the same as if the lunatia 
was then dead. If the incapacitated person has issne then 
living, or in veutre sa mere, who would, if the father were 
actually dead, be the next heir, such issue will be entitled 
to sneceed. But he must sueceed by his own merits. He 
will not be allowed to step into his father’s place. For 
instance, 1f a man dies, leaving a brother, and an insane 
brother and lis son, the brother will take the whole estate; 
because the nephew cannot inherit while a brother ms m 
existence. Soifaaiman dies leaving a sister’s son, who 1s 
insane, and the stster’s son hnnself has a son, the latter 
eannot inherit; because the sister’s grandson is not an 
heir (ci. And af the estate has in conseqnenee of the 
incapacity vested in a male, the latter beeomes fall and 
absolute owner. If the imcapacitated heir has a son, subse- 
quently conceived, that son will not mherit, even thongh he 
would have been next heir ora sharerif born, or conceived, 
when the succession fell in (9 556), 


$596. Where the defect which produces exclusion 1s 
subsequently removed, the right to inheritance revives, In 
the same manner as, or upon the analogy of a son born after 
partition (d). The effect of this rule in cases of partition has 
been already discussed (§ 443). But the revival of this mght 
will not necessarily place the previously disqualified heir 
in the same position asif the incapacity had never existed. 
The Hindu law never allows the inheritance to be in abey- 
ance, and if the claimant is not capable of succeeding at the 
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(a) 2 W. MacN. 42. 

(b) Rodhnarain ¥. Omroo, 18 M.T. A 519; 8.0.6 B. L. BR. 809. 

(ec) Per Peacock, (© J., Kalidas v. Krishan, 2B L. #. (PF. B.) 115. See too 
Drearkanath v. Mahendranoth, 9 B. GL. HK. 198, 208; 8. ©. aud noméine, 
Dwarkanath v. Denobundoo, 18 Suth. 305. , 

t (2d) Mitakshara, ii. 10,§7; V. May., iv. 11, §2. 
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time the descent takes place, the éubeequent removal of his 
incapacity will not enable him to dispossess a person whose 
title was better than his while the defect existed, though 
inferior to his own after the defect was removed. For 
instance, suppose a man has a son who is born blind. If 
we can imagine the blindness removed before his father’s 
death, he would of course inherit. If it was not removed, 
and his father died leaving a widow, she would inherit, If 
the blindness was cnred during her life, she would continue 
to hold the property, but at her death, the son would like- 
wise inherit, because he would be the nearest to her deceased 
husband. But if, on the father’s death, his brother had 
inherited, and during his life the blind son was cnred, and 
then the brother died leaving a widow, she would inhemt, 
and not the formerly blind son. Because succession would 
be traced to the last full owner who was the brother, and 
his heir would be the widow, and not a perxon who stood to 
him only in the relation of nephew (ve). Tf, however, the 
brother died, leaving no nearer heir than a nephew, then of 
course the person who was previously incapacitated as son 
would now sneceed as nephew. These principles were laid 
down by a Full Bench of the High Court of Bengal under 
the following circumstances. At the death of A. his son, 
being blind, was incapable of sneceeding, and the estate 


1 


a ee ee ery 
widows == A. dies 1882. B, 
dicd 1849. { 
blind gon. C. 


son born 1858. 


passed to the widows of A., of whom the last died in 1849 
At her death the estate passed to C., the nephew of A. Ir 
1858 a son was born to the blind man, and he claimed the 
estate from C. If he had been alive either at the death o 
A., or of the last widow, he would have been the heir, bu 
it was held that once the estate reached C., he took it witl 
all the rights of a full owner, and could not be deprived o 





(6) lg we Moyen: Rambishore, 10 M.I.A. 279; 8. ©. 8 Suth. (P. © 
16: ante. § 
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it by any subsequent birth (/). It was ‘not necessary to 
decide what would have been the result if the blind man 
himself had recovered his ight after the property has verted 
inC. Itmght be suggested that he would have devested 
the estate of the nephew, on the analogy of a son born or 
adopted after the death of the last owner tg). Butatois 
difficult to see why these analogies should be applied in his 
favour, and not m favour of his own son, who was born 
without any imperfection, ‘The former case is really not 
analogous at all, as the unborn infant is in contemplation of 
law actually existent from conception, and is only incapable 
of taking at once, because it may die before leaving the 
womb. As to the adopted son, it seems almost sufficient 
to say, that there can be no reason for applying analogies, 
drawn from the case of a very highly-favoured heir, to a 
disqualified heir, who is let m afterwards by special indul- 


gence. 


§ 557. The same point arose in Bumbay aud in Madras, cungict of 


when different decisions were arrived at. In Bombay (1) 
the pusition of the funnily was as follows . 


A 
( 
pom rt re tee oe ie 
Bapuyi K, 
Lakelimean, Picndureantgy, 
deat & gumb. detendant. 
Kapil, Ramehand, 
plarntitf, detendant 


Bapuji the plaintiff’s grandfather died, leaving the de- 
fendants, his undivided nephew and grandnephew, and 
a deaf and dumb son. After his death the son married, 
and the plaintiff was burn. ‘The latter sued to recover his 
share of the family property. The Bombay High Court 
held that the rule laid down in Bengal applied equally 
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(f) Kalidasa v. Krishan, 2B. L. R.(F, B.) 103; Pareshmans v. Dinanath, 
1B. L. 8. (A. ©. 3.) 117; Deo Kishen v. Mudh Prakash, 5 All. 608. 

(g) Bee per Willes, J ,in Tagore cose, 9 B.L. KR. 397; 8 C. 18 Bath. 859, 
S.C. 1. A., Sup. Vol. 47. 

(h) Bapwyi v. Pandurang, 6 Bom. 616. 
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in Bombay, and that as the whole property had vested 
in Pandurang at the death of Bapuyji, it could not be 
devested by the subsequent birth of the plaintiff. In 
the case from Madras (7), the facts were exactly similar. 


A. 
plein aN dk, Me sae Wee ena Eh 
oe Venkat saat, 
deaf & dumb son. Krishnn, 
| lat defendant. 
Sami, pore a aan emmy 
plaintiff. Jud defendant. 8rd defendant. 


The plaintiff was born after the death of his grandfather, 
and it was contended that the whole property vested in the 
undivided line of Venkatasami. The Madras High Court 
held that the Bengal decision went on the pecuhar doctrines 
of the Daya Bhaga, whereby the separate interest of A. 
passed to his widew, and then to his nephew C, who held 
it as separate property. Under Mitakshara law the lines 
of Sami and Venkatasami were an undivided coparcenary, 
iable to be enlarged or diminished by births or deaths. 
The share of Sami passed to his nephews by survivorship 
but subject to the possibility that their interest m it might 
be curtailed by the subsequent birth of a coparcener im 
Sami’s line. Undoubtedly if the plaintiff had been born in 
his grandfather’s hfe, he would have been at once by birth 
a joint owner inthe family property. The Court considered 
that it made no difference that he was not born till after: 
wards. ‘They hkened it to the case of a brother who takes 
an impartible estate by survivorship, but whose estate 1: 
devested by a subsequent adoption made by the widow oi 
the deceased (k). 


§ 508. It is obvious that although the Bengal and Madra: 
cases may be reconciled in the way suggested above 
there is no way of reconciling the Bombay and Madra 
cases. Both were governed by Mitakshara law. Th 
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(8) Krishna v. Sami, 9 Mad. 6. 
(k) Raghunada v. Broso Kishore, 81. A. 154; 8, C, 1 Mad. 69, 
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analogy derived from the rights of an adopted son seems 
also imperfect. His case has always been treated as an 
anomalous one, and as subject under certain circumstances 
to the same rules which preserve the mghts of an infant in 
its mother’s womb ({). Further, this indulgence is only 
shewn to an adopted son when the adoption is made to the 
last male holder of the estate () 17o—179). Again the 
plaintiff in the Madras case could only become a coparcener 
by virtue of the rule that a son or a grandson takes by 
birth an interest in the estate of lis father or grandfather. 
But that estate had passed away to the defendants before 
his birth, as much as if it had been sold to them. It ts 
dificult to see how he could by Ins turth enter into a 
coparcenary which had ceased to exist. On the death of 
the grandfather the whole estate vested absolutely in the 
nephew, subject only to the myhts of his son. The plain- 
tuff by his birth touk nu interest whatever in the property 
of his cousins, ‘Therefore it) would appear, with the 
greatest respect to the learned Judges, as if his birth could 
have no effect in devesting or diminishing their interests. 


§ 909 One who has entered into an order of devotion 
is also excluded from imberitance, stuce he has of his own 
accord abandoned all earthly tterests (aj). The persons 
Who are excluded on this ground come under three heads, 
viz., the Vanaprasatha, or hermit; the Srnyat or Yati, 
or ascetic; and the Brahmeachari, or perpetual religious 
student. In order tu bring a person under these heads, it 
is necessary to show an absolute abandomment by them of 
all secular property, aud a complete and final withdrawal 
from earthly affairs. The mere fact that a person calls 
himself a Byragi, or religious mendicant, or indeed that he 
is such, does nut of itself disentitle him to suceeed to 


property (n). 
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» (m) Pi gare dares 187 ; Vania, it ath Mitaksbara, 1.10,§3, 
yu Bhaga, v. § 11; May.,i § 3. 


(1) Tagore v. yee b 137) , OP. C.) 377, 397, 400, 04. 
(n) Bee ante, § 546; Teel wek Chundor v, Shama Ohurn, 1 Sath. 200. 
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m-Aryan I have not been able to find any evidence offthe grounds 

ao which are held to exclade from inheritance by usage in the 
Panjab, or among the non-Aryan races of Indta. It will be 
seen that the Madras Sudder Court has in several cases 
applied the Sanskrit rules to Tamil litigants, IT should 
imagine that rules founded so completely upon Brahmanical 
pnnciples, would require to be applied with great caution to 
tribes who had not thoroughly accepted those principles. 
The more so as those principles have no foundation in 
natural equity or justice. 


CHAPTER XX. 


WOMAN'S ESTATRF. 


In Property inherited fram Males, 


§ 560. Toe term Stridkauum (literally woman’s estate) 18 
ised in two different aceeptations by Hindu lawyers, In 
me sense it denotes that special sort of woman’s estate 
wer which she has absolute control, even during the life 
if her husband (a). In another seuse it includes all sorts 
f property of which a woman has become the owner, 
vhatever may be the extent of her rights over it (b). 


Now, it will be found that property held by a woman is 
at once divisible into two classes, which have completely 
different incidents, riz., property which has devolved upon 
her by inheritance from a male owner, and property which 
she has obtained in any other way. In speaking of sfrid- 
hanum hereafter T shall wholly exclude from it the former 
class of property. [tis evident that it would only create con- 
fusion to apply the same word to estates which are obtained 
in different ways, and which are held hy different tenure. 


§ 561. The typical form of estate inherited by a woman 
from a male is the widow’s estate. But it may now be con- 
sidered that the same limitations apply to all estates derived 
by a female by descent from a male, in whatever capacity 
she may have inherited them. The only exception is as to 
the estate of a sister, and possibly of a daughter, in Bombay. 
The rule upon this point is still open to discussion. 
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It was at one time common to speak of a widow's estate 
as being one for life. But this is wholly incorrect. It would 
be just as untrue to speak of the estate of a father under the 
Mitakshara law as being one for life. Hindu law knows 
nothing of estates for life, or in tail, or in fee. It measures 
estates not by duration but by use. The restrictions upon 
the use of an estate inherited by a woman are similar in 
kind to those which limit the powers of a male holder, but 
different in degree. The distinctive feature of the estate is, 
that at her death it reverts to the heirs of the last male 
owner. She never hecomes a fresh stock of descent. (¢). 


§ 562. It is evident that these two qualities of her estate 
are connected together. It would be of little use to mark 
out a line of descent which should keep the estate in the 
family froin which it caine, unless the woman was restrained 
from absolutely disposing of it. On the other hand, the line 
of descent which is marked out, shows that the estate was 
given to the woman for a special purpose, which would be 
satisfied without giving any interest in it to her own imme- 
diate heirs. But it is by no means clear, whether the estate 
reverted to the man’s heirs, because the woman was only 
allowed a special use of it; or whether she was only allowed 
the special use in order to preserve it for those heirs; or 
whether both incidents arose from the purpose for which 
such estates were originally allowed to exist. 


It is singular how little is to be found on the subject in 
the Hindu writings. We are told in very early texts that 
a widow is restrained in dealing with the estate she may 
inherit from her husband, but we are nowhere told that 
the same restrictions apply to other female heirs. Again, 
the course of inheritance laid down in the earher texts 
seems to assume that the estate reverts after a widow 
or a daughter to the heirs of the last male; but until wr 





(c) Collector of Masulipatam v. Cavaly " + - 8M. 1. A, 599,550; 8. C 
2S8uth.(P.C.) 59; Kery Kolitanyy. Mo. 18 B. L. R. 5, 58,76; 8.C 
19 Suth. 367. ‘ ro 
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come to Jimuta Vahana we are nowhere told that it is 
the rule (d). The literal wording of the Mitakshara seems 
to state that it is not the rule (e). 


§ 963. As regards the first point, riz., the limited powers 
of disposal possessed by a female—we must recollect that 
according to Hindu law restriction was the rule, absolute 
power the exception. Even the male head of a family was 
hemmed in by limitations. These were gradually reduced 
in their application, when separate and self-acquired pro» 
perty was introduced, and at last disappeared entirely in 
the Bengal system. It would have seemed absurd to a 
Hindu lawyer that any one should imagine that a female, 
herself a most subordinate member of the family, could 
possess higher rights over its property than its head. The 
earlier writers contented themselves with general state- 
ments that a woman was never fit for independence, but 
must at every stave of her hfe be under the tutelage of 
some male protector, the widow being under the control of 
her husband’s family (f). As regards the widow, toa, the 
state of asceticism in which she was expected to live was 
of itself a restriction upon her right to spend the pro- 
perty (vy). Most of the texts which definitely speak of the 
restrictions upon a woman’s power of dealing with property 
relate to a widow. Katynyaue says, “ Let the childless 
widow, preserving unsullied the bed of her lord, and abid- 
ing with her venerable protector, enjoy with moderation 
the property until her death, After her, let the heirs take 
it, But she has not property therein to the extent of 
gift, mortgage, or sale” (4). The Mahabharata says, “ For 
women the heritage of their husbands is pronounced apple 
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(d} Daya B , zi. fl, § 67 —50; xi. 2, § 80, 81; Viramit., p. 140, 

(¢) See post, 566. 

(f) Manu, viii. § 416; ix. § 2, 3,106; Baudhayanna, ii. 2, § 27; Narada, xii. 
30; Siriti Chandrika, x1. 1, ¢ 35—39. 

(g) Daya Bhugn, xi}, & 61; 2 Dig. 459; per curiam, Collector of Maauli- 

patam v. Caraly Fencata, ‘ M1. AL Ba; 8. C. 2 Suth, (Pp. C.) 59. 

ey Daya Bh xi. 1, § 56; V. May., iv. 8, § 4; Vivada Chintamani, 292; 

haspati, iclpa qe ene, Chandrika, xi. 1, $ 24. Vira mit, , p. 136, § 8. 
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cable to use. Let not women on any account make waste 
of their husband’s wealth” (7). Narada, however, lays down 
the same proposition with greater generality : “‘ Women’s 
business transactions are null and void, except in case of 
distress, especially the gift, pawning, or sale of a house 
or field. Women are not entitled to make a gift or sale ; 
& woman can only take a life-interest whilst she is hving 
together with the rest of the family. Such transactions of 
women are valid where the husband has given his consent, 
or, in default of the husband, the son, or in default of hus- 
band and son, the king” (4). Tf, as [ have already sug- 
gested (1), the widow’s inheritance originally commenced as 
a compendions mode of enabling her to maintain herself, it 
would naturally follow, both that her right of using the 
property would be limited, and that after her death, at 
would revert to the heirs of her hnusband’s family. Proba- 
bly the same origin may be ascribed to the limitations on 
the estate of a mother and other female ancestor. 


564. The sane reasoning, however, would not apply to 
the case of a daughter. She takes the inheritance not by 
way of maintenance—the obligation to maintain her ending 
at marriage,--but as beneficial owner. In her case, possi- 
bly, the limitation arose originally from the natural dishke 
to any succession whieh would earry the property of the 
family permanently into a diff-rent line (m). This princi- 
ple would be strengthened when mheritance came to be 


looked on as a reward for religious benefits. Under that 


system, each heir takes the estate pronad fucte as a means of 
performing the religious obsequies of the last male. When 
the heir is himself a male, his own obsequies require to be 
attended to, therefore at Ins death, the property passes to 
those who are bound to make offerings to him, that is, to his 
own heirs. But where the property is taken by a female, 


«) Daya Bhaga, xi. 1, § 60, (k) Narada, iii. § 27-380. 
(t) 


(m) The rule is thoroughly established by usage in the Panjab as rdg 
both widuwa, daughters, aud mothers. Panjab Castoms, 16, 45, 52, 54, 38, 
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her obsequies are provided for quite independently, rtz., i 
her husband’s family, if she is married. The duty which 
has to be performed to the deceased male still remains, and 
it can only be discharged by returning the estate to a 
member of his family, who, as being his heir, is bound to 
discharge lis funeral rites. Now if the female holder is 
bound to return the property into lus family, an obligation 
would naturally arise to return it intact. She would be 
considered as holding the property for a special purpose, 
and bound to pass it on to the next heir, with its capacity 
for performing that purpose undiminished. 


§ 565, Whatever may be the origin of the rule, there can 
be no doubt now that the rule exists universally (except 
in Bombay) that where any female takes as heir to a male, 
she takes a restricted estate, and on her death the property 
passes not to her hes, but to the person who would be the 
next heir of the lust full owner. In Bengal the point was 
always beyond dispute, as it was expressly so laid down by 
Jimuta Vahana (i). Tt was at one time supposed that a 
different rule prevailed im Southern India (a). This idea 
was based onatext of the Mitakshara which uppears to class 
such property as sfridivouce, which passes to the heirs of 
the women. fn Madras at will be seen that no weight ts 
any longer atiribated to that text. But as it appears to be 
at the root of a coufhieting semes of decisions in Bombay, 
and as the matter is also one of much historical interest, it 
will be necessary to examine the passage somewhat minutely. 


§ 566. The whole discussion turns upon the question, 
whether the devolution of # woman’s property, stated by the 
Mitakshara at i. 11, } 8, 9, apples to all the sorts of 


(n) Daya Bhaga, xi. 1, § 57—89; 17. 2, § 80, 81; 3 Dig. 494, 497; Murry. 
ae v. Punqunmoney, Sev. 657. 

(a) 1 Stra. H. L. 189, 248; Stra Man. § 354; Gopaula v. Nurraine, Mad. 
Dec. of 1850, p. 76; Tyaron vy. Senqen, vb., 1856, p. 47; dagadunda v. Cama. 
cheamma, 1858, p. 244. In Pondicherry the Courts hold that even a widow 
becomes absvlute owner of property inherited by her from her busband, with 
full powers of disposition. byasette, pp. 179, 314, 324, 3460, 374, 415; contra, 
p- 
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property which he had already described at § 2, 3, of the 
same section, or only to some of those sorts of property. 
Section 11 is a commentary on the three texts of Yajna- 
valkya (i. § 143—145) which relate to stridhanum, illas- 
trated in the author’s usual manner by citations from 
other writers. He commences ($ 1) by quoting the first 
of the three texts in a manner which 1s translated by 
Mr. Colebrovke as follows :—“ What was piven toa woman 
by the father, the mother, the husband or a brother, 
or received by her at the nuptial fire, or presented to her 
on her husband’s marriage to another wife, as also any 
other (separate acquisition), 1s denominated woman’s pro- 
perty.”. Now the word in the original text, which 1s 
here rendered any other, is adi annexed to the preced- 
ing terin, which really means “and the like,” and is so 
translated elsewhere (p)}. Primd facie, therefore, they 
only refer to property of the same nature as the fore- 
going, that is, to special gifts made to a woman by her 
own family, and to particular gifts made to her as a bride, 
or a superseded wife. In the next section Vijnanesrara 
repeats and expands this text, adding, “and also property 
which she may have acquired by inheritance, purchase, 
partition, seizure of finding, arc denommated ky Manu and 
the rest ‘woman’s property.” Now Manu certainly says 
nothing of the sort. His enumeration (ix. § 194) is con- 
tained in the fourth clause of the same section of the 
Mitakshara. It is so strictly linnted to personal gifts, that 
Vijnanesvara and others think it necessary to add, that the 
six classes of gifts there stated are not exclusive of any 
other sorts of property. But the general statement which 
closes § 2 will be found in Gautama, cited in the Mitak- 
shara, 1.1, § 8. ‘An owner is by inheritance, purchase, 
partition, seizure or finding” (g). But this is a definition 


(p) See translation of the text, ii. 143, by Montriou and Roer, and Stensler ; 
also by Dr. Burvell, Vuradrajuh, p. 45. See aleo hie remarks, Introd. p. 18 4 

(g) And gee Manu, x. § 115, where he points out seven virtuous modes of 
soquiripg property, the last three of which at all evente are peculiar to men. 
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of ownership in general, not of woman’s property, specially 
socalled. The passage of the Mitakshara, therefore, merely 
comes to this, that a woman may acquire property, not only 
by the special modes, which give it peculiar incidents of 
ahenability and succession, as xtridhanum, strictly so called, 
bat by any other mode by which a male can acquire it. 
Then at § 3 he makes this quite clear by saying, “The 
term woman’s property conforms in its import with its 
etymology, and is not technical, for, if the hteral sense be 
admissible, a technical acceptation ts improper.” ‘hat is to 
say, he gives the reader express notice that, when he uses 
the word stridhanium, he means not “ woman’s property” 
specially and technically so called, but the property of a 
woman, vested in her by anv legal means (r). Then at §8 
he says, “A woman’s property has been thus described, 
The author (that is, Yujnara/kya) next propounds the 
distribution of it. ‘ Her kinsmen take it, if she die without 
issue.”” The question is, to what sort of property does this 
rule apply ? Does it apply to stridkaniwm in its techmieal, or 
in its general, meaning ¢ In other words, does it apply to it 
as defined by Yajnaralkya, or ax detined by Vijuanesvara ? 
I think it evidently apples to it in its former, or restricted 
sense. The rule is a citation of the second of the three 
texts of Vajueralkya. It follows in the origmal text of 
Yajnavalkya after the definition given by him, and it can 
only apply to the sorts of property specified by Yajnavralkya, 
Tt is evidently not an exhaustive statement of the mode in 
which all property, however acquired by a woman, will 
devolve, for at clauses 14, 20 and 30, three other modes of 


(vy) This is directly oppovedto the use of the word by Jimuta Vahana, '' That 
alone ja ber peculiar property which she bua power to give, sell, or use, inde. 
pendontly of her hosbaud’s control.” Daya Bhaga, tv, § 18 So Katyeyana 
exclodes from the term Stridhanum the earniags of a wowan or what sho has 
received from any but the kindred of her husband or parenta, 3 Dig. 557. 
Property inherited by a wersan is net included in the definition of Stridbanum 
by the Smriti Chandrika, iz. 1; the Mayukta, iv. 10; the Vivada Chintamani, 
256; the Madbaviva, 9 50 or Varadrajah, $5. On the uther hand it is included 
by the Viramitrodaya, 221, § 2 and the Surasvati Vilusa, § 264, both of which 
follow the definition given in the Mitakshara. Also by Aparurka, Kamalakara 
in the Vivadataudava, Nandapandita in the Vaijayanti, and Vigvecnra in the 
- " * See Dr, Jolly, Lectures, pp. 248—251, 
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descent are mentioned. Thesd modes are different from 
that specified by Yajnavalkya, and apply to property which 
is not included in his definition. No part of this section of 
the Mitakshara applies in terms to property which a woman 
has inherited froma male. But the reason for that obvi- 
ously is, that the devolution of such property had been 
exhaustively treated in the former sections of the same 
chapter. In those sections he explained how a man’s pro- 
perty would go to his widow, his daughter, his daughter’s 
son, and, in default of them, to parents and others. But if 
the section now under consideration apples to property 
inherited by a woman from a male, the result would be that 
if a daughter took property it would go to her daughter, or 
her daughter’s son, or her son’s son, or to her husband. 
But this is a Ine of descent directly opposed to everything 
in the parts of the Mitakshara which expressly treat of the 
descent of such property. In short, the view I would submit 
is this, Vijnanesvara includes under the term stridhanwm 
property which a woman has acquired in any way whatever. 
The descent of that which she has derived from a male—that 
is from a husband, father, or son—is treated of in the earlier 
sections of chap. u.; that which she obtained otherwise, 18 
treated of in § 11 (x). Its other quahty, evz, alienability, 
he appears nowhere to discuss. 


$ 567. This explanation would of course be treated as 
wholly inadmissible by those who consider not only that 
the Mitakshara includes im the term sfridhauum property 
inherited froma male, but that it declares that such property 
passes at the death of the female to her heirs, and not to 
those of the last male owner (f). It is also controverted 
by Dr. Jolly (uw), on the ground that the respect due to 
Yajnavalkya makes it impossible to assume that Vijnanes- 
vara admitted that his explanation of the term stridhanum, 


(3) See per Holloway, J., Kattama Nachiar v. Dorusinga Tevar, 6 Mad. H.C. 
at p 810. This explanation would deprive the pussuge of the significance 
attributed to it by Sir H.8. Maine. Early Institations, 821. 

(t) Banerjee, Law of Marriage and Stridbunum, 801—804; W. & B. 146, 328. 

(%) Lectures, 
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differed from or extended that of the text which he was 
explaining. Consequently, that even if the line of devolu- 
tion stated in § 8, 9 only applies to the stridhantom referred 
to by Yajnavalkya, still that sfridhanum must be taken 
with his own explanation of what he supposed Yajnavalkya 
to have meant. The argument is, that althongh Yajna- 
valkya, as Dr. Jolly admits (p. 2-48), nsed the word sfridha- 
num in its technical sense, as excluding property mnherited 
from a male, Vijnanesvara mistook his meaning, and there- 
fore intended in § 8, 9 to specify the line of descent appro- 
priate to all property acquired by a woman in any manner 
whatever. But as a matter of fact. this was not his 
intention, because as ] have already pointed out ($ 566) 
he subsequently gives three different lines of descent for 
different sorts of sfridhanian in ¥ 14, 20: & 30. Tf there- 
fore these sorts of property are not included in 9 &, why 
should we assume as a matter of necessary inference that 
property inherited from a male is so included?) Tt is evident 
that there are two distinet questions, lirst, did Vijna- 
nesvara mean to say that property so imhemted would 
pass to a woman’s daughters, and the danghters of those 
daughters? Secondly, how are we to account for the fact 
that the most. influential of the commentators who accept 
himasan authority, differ from him npon this lineof descent ? 
The Viramitrodaya, as already stated, accepts the wide 
explanation of the Mitakshara as to the meaning of the 
word stridhanum, but when the author comes to the line 
of descent he expressly states that the heirs of the husband 
take his property after the death of the widow. For this 
he refers to the text, of Katyayana. “Let the sonless 
widow, preserving unsullied the bed of her husband, and 
abiding with her venerable protector, only enjoy her hus- 
band’s property, being moderate until her death, after 
her Jet the heirs or dayadas take it.” This he explains as 
meaning “after her Iet the husband’s heirs or dayadas, 1.e., 
those that are entitled to take his undivided property, take 
also what remains of the estate of a separated brother after 
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the enjoyment thereof by his wife; and not the heirs to 
the estate of the wife, such as daughters and the like” (v), 
The Mitakshara contains no express statement to this effect, 
but the line of descent to the separate property of a male 
given in Ch. ii, 1—3, seems to assume such a rule. This 
would reconcile those sections with § 11. It would also 
account for the fact that the commentators who undoubt- 
edly do not allow the property of a male to go to a woman’s 
special heirs, never appear to imagine that they are 
differing from the Mitakshara. Again, if the passage in 
the Mitakshara is to be taken as meaning, that all property 
which a woman takes by inheritance goes to her special 
hoirs, and not to those of the last male, the same rule 
should apply to every case in which a» woman inherits In 
that way; toa widow ora mother, as much as to a sister 
ora daughter. Snch a devolution in the case of property 
inherited by a widow is directly opposed to the whole 
theory of the Mitakshara, and to the usage of every part 
of India. This very text of the Mitakshara has been, on 
two occasions at least, pressed upon the Judicial Committee 
as an argument for holding, that a widow has greater 
power over property inherited from her husband in provinces 
governed by that law, than elsewhere. But the argument 
has always failed, and it is thoroughly settled that a widow 
takes only a restricted estate, and that at her death it 
passes to her husband’s heirs (uw). And this is admitted 
in its fullest sense by the High Court of Bombay (x). It is 
also admitted by the Courts of all the Presidencies that the 


(v) Viramitrodayn, 186, 140. West, J., says (11 Bom. p 805). ‘As to Madras, 
the authority there of the Smriti Chandrika and the Madhaviya, which reject 
the fundamental notion of the Mirakshara us to women’s riglite prevent any 
identity between its law and that of Bombay.’ 

(w) Thakoor v. Rai Baluk Ram, 11M. 7. A.139,178; 8.0.10 8uth. (P.C.) 8, 
Rhugwandeen v alyna Haee, th. 487, 509; 8.0, 9 Suth. (P. ©.) 23; Collector 
of Masulipatam v. Caraly Vencata,8M.¥. A. 529; 8. C. 2 Bath. (P. C.) 59. 
on ane 261; Keerut v. Koolahul, 2 M. I. A. 881; 8. ©. 5 Suath. 

me es I. 

(@) Per curiam, Pranjeerandas v. Deweooverbaee, 1 Bom. H. C. 180; Jami. 
yatram v. Bur Jamna, 3 Bom. H. C. 10; Lakshmibas v. Ganpat Moroba, 
4 Bom. Coe Type hi pabeCes, 6 Bom. H.0.(0.C.3.)1. The 
sume rule has been held to apply to movable property andi d of at the death 
of the widow. Harilal Huciesaaai v. Pranvalabdas, 16 Bom. 229. As to her 
power of disposition, see post, § 598. 
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mother and grandmother, when inheriting from a son or 
grandson, take an estate similar in all respects to that of a 
widow (y). If so, the presumption is very strong that the 
passage should be interpreted in the case of other female 
heirs, so as to admit of a similar application. 


§ 568. The only other female who can inherit to a male, 
axoept in Bombay, is a daughter. That property which 
she takes as daughter does not pass from her as sirt- 
dhanum, is evident, fromthe circumstance that where there 
are several daughters, each of whom has sons, no son takes 
till all the daughters are dead, and then all take per capita 
(§ 519), that is, they take as direct heirs to the male ances- 
tor, and not as representing their mothers. It has been 
repeatedly decided by the Bengal Courts, not only in cases 
under the Dava Bhaga, but also ander Mithila and Mitak- 
shara law, that the estate of n daughter exactly corresponds 
to that of a widow, both in respect to the restricted power 
of alienation, and to its succession after her death to her 
father’s heirs, and not her own (z). The same point has 
been twice decided ina similar manner by the High Court 
of Madras, after a full examination of the passage in the 
Mitakshara, and of the Bombay authorities which have 
taken w» different view (a). The rulings of these Courts 


PA el > tom 


(y) 1 W. MacN. 25; 2W. MacN. 125, 200; 38 Dig. 505. Roe as to Bengal, 
Rijya v. Unpoorna, i 8. D. 1620215); Nufir ve Rain Naamar, 48. 1), 8106898) } 
Rhyrobee v. Nubkisaen, 88. YD. 83 (61); Hemlutta ve Goluckchunder, 7 B.D, 
108 (127); Rughober 0. Mt. Tulaahee, S. D. of 1447, 87. Aw to Mithila, 
Vivada Chintamant, 263; Punchanund v. Lalshan, 3 Suth, 140. Agto Madrona, 
Bachiraju v. Venkatappatu, 2 Mad. H.C. 402; Nutti vy, Radakristna, 8 Mad, 
H.C. 88; Vellanki vo Venkata, 47. Al1,8;9.C. 1 Mad. 174; 8.C€ 26 8ath, 
2t. Asto Bombay, Vinavek v. Lurumuehaee, } Bom. HW.0. 117; Nuraappa vy, 
8akharam, 6 Bom. H. CC. (A, C. J.) 215. As to the N-W. PP. Phukar v, 
Ranjit, 1 All 661; Sakhram v. Sitabai, 8 Bom. 353; Dhondu v, Ganaqahai, 
ib, 360; per curiam, Bharmangarvda v. Rudrapyaeda, 4 Bom. 187; Tuljaram 
v. Mathuradas, 5 Bow, 670, 

{es} Daya Bhaga, xi. 2, } 3,1. MacN. 21; 2 W. MacN, 224; F. MaeN. 7; 
Gunya Mya y. Kishen WKishore, 8 8. D. 128 (70); Goaaien y. Mt. Kishen, 
68. 1. 77 (80:, from Bengul, Gyan v. Dookhurn. 4 8. D. 380 (420); Deo 


Perthad v. Lujoora, 20 Buth. 102; 8. C. 14 B. 1. R. 248 (note), from Mithila, 


Chotay v. Chunnoo, 14 B. L. R. 285; 8. 0. 22 Suth. 496, Benares law; where 
the Bombay decisions were considered and disapproved. Afiirmed in P. C, 6 J. 
A. 15 Ss. Cc. 4 Cal, 744. 

(a) Beasawmalatkamwno! v. Valaynda, 8 Mad. H.C. 812; Kattama Nachiar v, 
Dorasinga Tevar, 6 Mad. H.C.810; Muttu Vaduganacha v. Dorasinga Tevar, 
200,81. A. 99; 8. C. 3 Mad. 290. 
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have been affirmed by the Privy Council. The law as to 
daughters may therefore be taken to be the same aa that 
which governs widows and mothers in every part of India 
except in Bombay. 


$569. In Bombay the Courts divide female heirs into two 
classes. Those who by marriage have entered into the gotra 
of the male whom they sneceed, take an estate similar to 
that ofa widow. Those who are of a different gotra, or who 
upon their marriage will become of a different gotra from 
the last male owner, take absolutely. Under the former 
head fall a widow, mother, grandmother, &c., and the widow 
of a sapinda snueceeding under circumstances similar to those 
under which Mankuvarbai sneceeded in the case of Lal- 
lubhaiv. Mankurarbai (b). Under the latter head are rank- 
ed a daughter, sister, niece, grandmece, and the lke (e). 
In examining the cases in which this rule has been applied, 
one is strnck by the mniformity of the decisions in them- 
selves, as contrasted with the weakness of the reasoning on 
which they rest. Theabsolate right of the danghter, sister, 
&c., is rested upon texts of the Mayukha, which seem 
unable to support the conclusion which is drawn from them, 
and upon a continued reference to the definition of the word 
stridhanum in the Mitakshara, from which, since the recent 
decisions of the Privy Council (d), no inference can be 
drawn. It is probable, however, that in this case, as in 
that of the female sapinda discussed in § 488, the pundits 
and judges, in their zeal for written anthority, have striven 
to maintain hy express texts a practice which could have 
been sufficiently supported by long established and invete- 
rate usage. In.the judgment in which the above rule was 
laid down, Westropp, C. J., expressly rehes upon a long 
course of practice, followed by the High Court in numerous 
unreported cases, and by the legal profession in advising 
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(b) 2 Bam, 388; afd, sub namine, Lullubboy v. Cassibat, 7 1. A. 218; 8.0 
§ Bom. 110. 

(c} Tuljaram v. Mathuradas, 6 Bom. 662, 670. 

(d) Ante, § 567, 568. 
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upon titles, any departure from which would cause much 
confusion and injustice throughout the Presidency (e). 


§ 570. The leading case as to the nghts of daughters, 
is one known as Dewcouverbare's case (f), decided on the 
Equity side of the Supreme Court, in 1850. There an 
estate passed first tu the widows, and then to the daughters, 
Sausse, U.J., said as to the latter, “ What then is the nature 
of the estate they take 7 Here again there are differences 
of opinion, but, dealing with the question according to the 
three works I have mentioned (Manu, Mitakshara, Mayu- 
kha), we find quoted in the Mayukha (iv. 8, ) 10) a passage 
from Manu. ‘The son of ® man is even us himself, and 
the daughter is cyual to a son; how then can any other 
inherit his property, but a daughter who is us it were hun- 
self? (gy). With reference to this point also | consulted the 
Shastries, both here and at Poona, and enquired whether 
daughters could alienate any, and whut portion, of the pro- 
perty inherited trom a father who dicd separate? The 
answer was, that daughters sv obtammg property could 
alienate it at their will and pleasure ; and in this the Shas- 
tries of both places agreed, both alsu referring to the above 
text in the Mayukha as the authority for that position. On 
reviewing all avcessible authorities, To have come to the 
conclusiun that daughters take the momovable property 
absolutely from their father atter their mother’s death.” 


This ruling as tu a daughter’s estate has been followed im 
other cases in the Boinbay Courts which are cited below (A), 
and, as will be seen hereafter () 972), hax received the 
implied assent of the Judicial Committee, On the other 
hand, there are eurly cases, founded upon the opimons of 
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{e) & Bom. p. 672. See also LL Bom. p. 312. 

(fj) 1 Bow. H.C. 180; Vinayeck v. Luscumecbacs, UM. L. A. 628, note; 8. C, 
3 Suth. (P. C.) 41. 

(g) Manu, ix. § 130. Bee this text discussed, ants, § 479. 

h) Navsalram v. Nandkishor, 1 Bom. H.U. 200; Viturangam 6. Lakehuman, 
8 Bom. H. C.(U.C. J.) 244; Hursbhatv. Damodurbhat, $ Bom. 171 ; per curiam, 
Bharmangarda v. Kudrapyavda, 4 Bom. 187; Tuljarum v. Mathuradas, 6 Bom, 
670; Bulakhidas ¥. Aeshacial, 6 Bum. 85. 
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the Surat Shastries, in which it haa been held that a 
daughter, inheriting from her father, could not alienate 
the property without the consent of her son (1), In the 
8rd edition of West and Bihler’s Digest (p. 432) the learned 
editors after referring to the above decisions say, “ But 
in Mutturadaganadha v. Dorasinga Tevar (k) the Judicial 
Committee say definitively that the Mitakshara is not to be 
construed as conferring on any ‘woman taking by inherit- 
ance from a male a stridhana estate transmissible to her 
own heirs.’ [t would seem, therefore, that the heritage 
taken by danghters must in future be regarded as but a 
life-interest, whether with or without the extensions recog- 
nised in the case of » widow, except in cases governed by 
the Vyavahara Mayukha, iv. 10, $25, 26. See 2 W. MacN. 
57.” The Bombay High Court in one case signified its ap- 
proval of this view (/); but, on a later and fuller examina- 
tion of the subject, it reverted to its former conclusion that, 
in the Bombay Presidency, whether under the Mitakshara 
or Mayukha, a daughter inheriting from her father takes an 
absolute and not a life estate (am). 


§ 571. As regards the right of sisters, the only decisions 
available are from Bombay, since, with the exception of 
single case in Madras, their clan is net recognized in other 
parts of India. The rulings of the Bombay High Court are 
to the effect that they take an absolute interest. 


In tho first case (1) Bhugwantrao died, leaving a will by 
which he bequeathed all his property to Luxumeebaee and 
his infant son Gujanun, and made his wife sole executrix. 
Gujanun survived him, and then died an infant. The plain 


(8) Poonjea v. Prankoonwar, 1 Bor. 173 [194]; Krishnaram vy. Me. Bheekee, 
$ Bor. 329 | 362) 

(k) 81. A. 99, 109. 

({t) Dalpat Narotum vy. Bhagvan Khushal, 9 Bom. 301, 303. 

(m) Bhaghirtibat v. Kahnujirar, U. Bom. (F. B.) 285; Jankibat v. Sundra, 
14 Bom. 612. 


- (n) Finayek v. Luwumeebace, 1 Bom. H.C. 117 ie Hats ,OML1 A. dag he C. 


8 Suth. (P. 0. ) 41; followed Bhaskar Trimbak ahader, 6 Bom 


(Q. C. J.) 1, 
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widow and daughters. They prayed for a declaration that 
the widow was only entitled for life, and that they were 
entitled as next heirs in remainder. I[t 1x stated that the 
bill set ont varions acts and ornissions ainounting to waste, 
and charged Luxumecbuee with attempting to adopt. It 
prayed that she should be restrained from selling or dis- 
posing of any part of the estate from committing waste, 
and from adopting. The bill was demurred to, so that all 
the allegations contained in it were taken as trug, 


The whole argument turned upon the asserted right of, ieee ae 
the plaintiifs as next heirs after the widow. The Court held | erence at 
that the porsous to succeed after Luxumecbace were the 
heirs of Gujanun, and that aceording tu the Mayukha those 
heirs were his sisters, the defendants, and not his cousins, 
the plaintiffs. ‘Chis decision was contirmed by the Privy 
Council. Butat the end of their judgment (0), the Supreme 
Court said, that as to the mode in which sisters take 1t would 
appear by analogy that they tuke as daughters. As it had 
been decided by Dewevorerbace’s case that the daughters 
of a man take absolutely, so therefore do the sisters. In 
confirming this decision, the Judicial Committee said (p). 

“They consider that in Bombay at least the sisters in such 
a case as this are the heirs of the brother. The consequence 
is, that in whatever possible manner the will of the testa- 
tor is read, the entire interest in the property must, we 
think, be viewed as vested in the widow and her daughters, 
or some or one of them, and that, therefore, the appellants 





(o) 1 Bom. H.C. 124. (p) 9M. 1. A. 588. 
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here, the sons of the brother of the testator, are suing in & 
matter in which they have not shewn the slightest interest, 
nor with which they have any concern. The result is, that 
in their Lordships’ opinion the demurrer was rightly allowed, 
and that the appeal should be dismissed with costs.” 


§ 072. The force of these decisions consists in the fact 
that they were given upon demurrer. If, therefore, the bill 
alleged acts of waste Which would have entitled reversioners 
coming in after the sisters tu an injunction, then, masmuch 
us the demurrer adinitted the allegations in the bill, the deci- 
$100 18 Conclusive that the estate was vested absulutely in 
the daughters, after the widuw’s lite estate. In consequence 
of a sugyestion Which was made in previous editions of this 
work, that the general allegation of waste might not have 
been put im any term which would have supported a decree, 
Westropp, C. d., in a judgment already referred to (q), 
stated that he had sent tor the original record of the suit. 
It uppeared from it that, amongst other specitic charges of 
waste committed by Lurcacchace, paragraph 13 of the bill 
contained the following statement. © ‘The defendant Ducu- 
mevbaee has sold the said piece of land situate at Warlt, 
forming part of the imunuvable estate of her deceased 
husband, and is still attempting to sell part of the unmovable 
property of her said husband, with a view of appropriating 
the money to her own use, although she did net and does 
not pretend that there was or there is any necessity for the 
said sale, and several brokers have, during the last year and 
a half, at her request, gone intu the bazar at Bombay, and 
on several occasions offered the said last mentioned property 
for sale.” Upon this the learned Chiet Justice correctly 
remarks. “‘l'his paragraph (the truth of which for the 
purpose of the demurrer was adinitted) was alone quite 
sutticient to support a decree und imjunction, if the plaintiffs 
had any interest in the property, the subject of the suit,| 
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(a) Tuliaram v. Mathuradas, 5 Bom. v. 671. 
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The Supreme Court and Privy Council, however, held that 
the plaintiffs had not any interest, reversionary or otherwise, 
in the property.” It will be observed that the plaintiffs 
rested their whole case on the assertion that they were 
next in succession to the widow, and that the sisters were not 
heirs at all. The question of heirship appears to have been 
the only one argued, and no point seems to have been made, 
that the sisters, even if they were heirs, only took a hmited 
estate. The Supreme Court, however, decided that the 
quality of a sister’s extate must be taken to be the same aa 
that of a daughter’ sestate. They assumed that Deiwcoorer- 
bae’s case had settled that this latter estate was an absolute 
one. Sir Michael Westropp save (ry, “the appellants in 
Vinayek v. Darimevhaee resorted to Jie Majesty’s Privy 
Council against fhe advice given to them by counsel.” As 
he states that the decisions in that case and in) Detreaover- 
baee’s case “were in accordance with the pre-existing tradi- 
tions in that Court and in the legal profession it Bombay,” 
it is probable that counsel in England were instructed that 
the question of heirship was the only point open to argue 
ment. The result is, that there is a tacit recognition by 
the Pnvy Conneil that both danghters and sisters take an 
absolute estate in property which they inherit from father 
or brother. Where there are several daughters or sisters 
they take in severalty and act as joint tenants (s). 


$ 573. A much more diffienlt question ix as to the line of 
descent appropriate to property which has been taken as 
her absolute estate by a female inheriting to a male. In 
some of the earlier Bombay decisions this question was 
answered summarily by saying that, as she took the 
property as her stridhanum, it must necessarily pass from 
her to those persons who, under the texts of the Mitakshara, 
IT, 11, § 8, 9, are the heirs to such property (t). A different 
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decision was given by Mr. Justice Weet in the oan. , 
Vijtarangam v. Lakehuman (u). 


There certain property descended from Vithoba to Bapn, 
Vithoba. 


rt ne em rapernnette 6 magia heb SORA eRRRRAAR I, 


~ nea aE 
takshaan. Bhagirth!, <= Bapu Thamabai. 
died 1840. died 1843. 


Yesabal, died 186¥. 


and from him to his daughter Yesubai, At her death Lak- 
shuman, her mother’s brother, and Thamabai, her father’s 
sister, each claimed to carry on a suit in which she was 
engaged in reference to the property. It was decided that 
Thamabai was entitled. A most elaborate judgment was 
pronounced by Mr. Justice West, in which he naturally took 
the same view upon the subject of sfridhanum that had been 
propounded by the learned editors of West and Bihler’s 
Digest (v). He held that the property which had descend- 
ed to Yesubai from her father was her «fridhanum. But 
according to the Mayukha (iv. 10, § 26), inherited property, 
though it is stridkanum, not being one of those kinds of 
stridhanum for which express texts prescribed exceptional 
modes of descent, goes on the woman’s death to her sons 
and the rest, as if she were a male, and this notwithstand- 
ing her having daughters. This being so, the property 
inherited by Yesubai would, in the absence of descendants, 
go to her parents, just as if she had been their only son, and 
failing them to the paternal grandmother and the sapin? t 
of the father, the gotrajas taking precedence over the bhiar e 
gotras. But according to the doctrine of Western In, @ 
nu female who is born in the family is a gotraja nape 
Therefore Thamabai (though married) was the next adil 
Soy t 
§ 574. This view practically gets rid of the idea that pyui 
perty, inherited by a daughter, would pass to her heirs in tati 
line of descent of stridhanum properly so-called. It would 
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(uv) 8 Bom. H.C (0. C0. J.) 264. (v) W. & B. Sud ed. 481, 8rd ed. 146, 328. 
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make it go in a new line of descent, as if she were a male. 
The same view of the meaning of the Mayukha was adopted 
in a later case, where a married woman had reveived a 
house from a stranger to the family, and had also saved 
money from her own earnings. It was held that the sue- 
cession to her must be treated as if she was a male, and 
therefore that her daughter-in-law wuuld inherit in prefer- 
ence to the daughter of a deceased daughter (ic). 


$575, The learned Judge then went on to prononnee his 
views as to the Jaw of the Mitakshara Gr). He considered 
that according to it, property inherited by a woman would 
pass like sfridhanion, strictly so-called. Tn this particular 
case, as Yesubai’s marriage was in the -lsra form, her sfrt- 
dhanwn would goto her parents and their next of kin, | But 
as by marriage Bagirthi would pass intu the family of her 
husband, the sapindas of Bagirthi and Bapu would be, im 
the first instance, Bapu’s blood relations, of whom, aeeoarding 
to Western law, Thamabai was the nearest living. Accord- 
ing to either principle of descent, Thamabai was the heir. 


As the case was necessarily decided by the law of the 
Mayukha, of course everything said) by the learned Judge 


. as to the different system of the Mitakshara was ob/fer 


dictum. But it is important to observe, that exactly the 
kane result would have been arrived at upon the doctrines 
laid down in Bengal and Madras. Aecording to thetm, 
on the death of Yesnbai, the property would go to the 
person who was next heir to Bapu, the last male holder, 
Bat in Western India, his sister was clearly the nearest 
her. Westropp, C. J., assented to the conclusions of his 
learned colleague, but gave no opinion as to his reason- 
ing. He merely said, that according to the Mayukha, 
Thamabai was the heir. This she undoubtedly was on any 
view of the law. 
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(w) Bui Narmada v. Bhagiwantrai, 12 Bom. 505. See Dalpat Narvtam y, 
Bhuzean Kushal, 9 Bom, 801. 
{e) 8 Bon. H.C. (0. C. J.) 261. 
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§ 576, Partition is another mode by which the property 
of a male may come into the hands of a female. This, 
however, can hardly ever take place except in Bengal. In 
Southern India women never appear to take upon parti- 
tion anything more than a life provision for maintenance. 
And though the contrary rule is asserted as to the other 
provinces governed by Mitakshara law, the cases seem 
very rare (y). In two early cases which came before the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, where a share was decreed to 
a widow on partition, the Court seems at first to have 
treated her share asx governed by the laws which regulate 
the mght of a woman over property given to her by her 
husband, and not by those which relate to property in- 
herited from him (2). Consequently, in each case their first 
decree was that she should take the movable property ab- 
solutely, and the immovable only for life. But in each 
case they reviewed their decree, and ordered that she 
should take the whole to be enjoyed in the manner pre- 
scribed by Hindu law; that is, for a widow’s estate. The 
Court Pandits “expressly declared that the mother who 
took upon partition, and the widow who succeeded to her 
husband’s property, stood upon the same footing with 
regard to their interests im the estates” («). The Judicial 
Committee treat it as an open question under Benares law, 
whether a widow taking a share on partition does not take 
an absolute interest in that share, though they observe 
that in a case coming from Lower Bengal, the contrary 
had been decided by theinselves (>). Of course it would 
be different if, by the terms of the partition, the widow or 
mother took au absolute estate (ec). Jagannatha seems to 
be of the contrary opinion, so far as it is possible to make 
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(y) Ante, § 437—441; Gooroobuiksh v. Lutchmana, Mad. Dec. of 1850, 61. 

(2) See arto the distinction, per curiam, Bhugwaundeen v Myna Baee, 1t 
M.I.A. 510; 8.0.9 Suth. (P. C.) 23. 

(n) Cossinaut v. Hurroscondry, affirmed on appeal to P. C., 2 M. Dig., 198; 
F. MacN. 79, 83, 88; V. Darp., 97; Gooronpershad v. Seebchunder, F. MacN. 
69, 78; Kamikhauprasad v. Jagadamba, 5 B. 1, R. 508. 

(b) Per curiam, 11 M.T, A. 614, supra, referring apparently to Cosstnaut v. 
Hurrosoondry, supra, note (a), 

NY oon Chund v. Khetterpaul, 11 B.L. R. 459; Rampershad y. Chatneram, 
1N. W. P. 10. 
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out what his opinion is (dj). But upon analogy there can 
be no reason why a woman who takes part of a property 
on partition between her sons, should have larger interest 
than if she had taken the whule in the absence of sons. 
Apararka includes the share received by a wife or mother 
on partition under the head of sfridhkantm (e). This of 
course leads to no necessary inference that she has an ab- 
solute power of disposal over it (/'). 


§ 577. The whole of this question was very claborately Mother's esta 

discussed in a recent case nuder Bengal Jaw, where it was si allay 
, when 8 Widow 

necessary to decide how property should devolve which ‘ 
had been allotted to aimother on partition with her sons (y). | 
The Court pointed out that “ the wifo’s interest in her hus- / 
band’s estate resolved itself into a right to mamtenance an] 
except in the absence of Imeal male heirs, in which case 
she takes the inheritance, and in two cases-—one occurring 
in her husband’s life time, the other after his death—in 
which she takes a share.’ While her husband lives, he 1s 
absolute owner of the estate, and her claim is merely to 
maintenance. Butif he chooses to come to # partition with 
his sons, and the wife is without male issue, she is allowed 
a share equal to a son’s. So after the husband’s death, 
the whole inheritance vests absolutely in lus male issue, 
and the widow is only entitled to maintenance. But if she 
has sons, and her sons or grandsons partition among them- | 
selves, she is entitled to a share out of the property which 
comes to them, but not out of that which falls to her step- 
sons (7). In either case the share allotted to her goes 
back on her death to her husband's family, while during 
her life her power of alienating ts certainly not greater, | 
and apparently not less than that which she possesses over 
property inherited from her husband. Asto the case under 


eee mainte A ei ah kn iy Ate ~ osm - 6 aS no + op mes Bee ee daner membres Geet 


(d) 8 Dig., 22. 

(¢) on ae Lect. 250. See the enbject dixcussed by West, J., 11 Bom. p, $02; 
an 

if See Viramit., p.222. Ante, § 667. 

ne Sorolah Dossee v. Bhoobun Mohun Neoghy, 15 Cal. $92, : PD. 806, 314. 

(h) Strumati Hemangini y, Kedar Nath, 16}. A, 116, 8. 0. 16 Cal. 758, 
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discussion, tiz., that of a partition after her husband’s 
death, the Court said—‘“ The conclusion which I draw from 
the Bengal authorities is that a wife’s interest in her hus- 
band’s estate given to her by marriage ceases upon the 
death of her husband leaving lenial heirs in the male line ; 
that such heirs take the whole estate; and that the share 
which a mother takes on a partition among her sons she 
does not take from her husband, either by inheritance, or 
by way of survivorship in continuation of any pre-existing 
interest, but that she takes it from her sons in leu of, or 
by way of provision for, that maintenance for which they 
and their estates are already bound. I think it follows as a 
necessary inference that, on her death, that share does not 
descend us if she bad inherited it from her husband, but 
yoes back to her sons from whom she had received it.” In 
Inany cases these sons would be the same persons who 
would take if the share went back to the heirs of the late 
husband. But it would not be so if there were sons by 
different mothers. In such a case, “the rule contended 
for by the appellant would, on the death of either mother, 
who had obtained w share on partitiun among her sons, 
take her portion, which had been carved out of her own 
sous’ share alone, and divide it rateably among sons and 


step-sons, 


§ 577A, Upon these principles it would seem to follow, 
that where the father made a partition with his sons 
during his life, the share allotted to the sonless wife would, 
on her death, revert to the heirs of the husband. The por- 
tion is taken out of the estate of the husband in which the 
sons, under Bengal law, have no interest until his death, 
unless by partition. The share allotted to her is in lieu 
of the maintenance which is during the husband’s life 
charged upen the entire share, It intercepts from the 
whole body of the heirs a certain portion of the estate 
which would otherwise have devolved upon them, and toa 
corresponding extent relieves them of the obligation to 
maintain her. On her death, therefore, her share would 
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devolve, as an undistributed portion of the husband's estate 
upon his heirs. 


$578, Exrent or a Woman’ Estate.—The nature of a 
woman's estate must, as already stated, be described by 
the restrictions which are placed upon it, and not by terms 
of duration. It is not a life estate, because under certain 
circumstances she can give an absolute and complete title. 
Nor is it in any sense an estate held in trust for rever- 
sioners. Within the limits umposed upon her, the female 
holder has the most absolute power of enjoyment. She is 
accountable to no one, and fully represents the estate, and 
so long as she is alive no one has any vested interest im the 
succession. On the other hand, the lnutations upen her 
estute are the very substance of its nature, and net merely 
imposed upon her for the benefit of reversioncrs., They 
exist as fully if there are absolutely no heirs te take after 
her, as if there were. Acts which would be unlawful as 
against heirs expectant, ere equally invalid as against the 
Sovereign claimimug by escheat of). The principles which 
restrict a widow were laid down by the Judicial Cominittee 
in the case cited above, as follows: ‘Tt is admitted, on 
all hands, that if there be collateral heirs of the husband, 
the widow cannot of her own will alien the property except 
for special purposes. For religious or charitable purposes, 
or those which are supposed tu condnee to the spiritual 
welfare of her husband, she has a larger power of disposi- 
tion than that which she possesses for purely worldly pur- 
poses. ‘To support an dhenation for the last, she must 
show necessity. On the other hand, it may be taken as 
established that an alienation by her which would not other- 
wise be legitimate, nay becoine so if made with the consent 
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(4) Collector of Maaulipatam v. Caraly Venkata, 8 M. 1. A. 529, 550 ;8.C. 
28uth. (P.C.) 39; Hurrydose v, Kungunamoney, Sev. 657, where the nature of 
the eatate is very fully described by Peel, C.J., Gurunuth vy Krishnayi, 4 Bom. 
462 ; Karwppa Tevan v. Alagu, 4 Mad, 152; Mohadeay Kouer vy. Naruk Narain, 
9 Cal. 244; Dhondy» v. Balkrtehna, & Bor. 1h), Sec ae ty the position of » 
widow in ion, where a preferable title has Leen created by adoption or 
will, Aft. Sundar v. Parbats, J6 I. A, 186,85. C. 12 All. $i. The widow of a 
Nambudri Brahman is governed by the same rules, 11 Mad, pp. 157, 186, 
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of her husband’s kindred. But it surely is not the necessary 
or logical consequence of this latter proposition, that in the 
absence of collateral heirs to the husband, or on their 
failure, the fetter on the widow’s power of alienation 
altogether drops. The exception in favour of alienation 
with consent may be due to a presumption of law that 
where that consent is given, the purpose for which the 
alienation is made must be proper” (A). 


§ 579. It is probable that in carly times a widow was 
‘orally, if not legally, bound to restrain her personal expen- 
diture within the modest limits which were considered suit- 
able to her bereaved condition (/). But whatever may in 
former times have been the force of the injunctions contained 
in such passages of the Hindu Shastras, or whatever may 
now be their effect as religious or moral precepts, they cannot 
be regarded at the present day as of any legal force, in res- 
tricting a widow in the use and enjoyment of her husband’s 
property while she lives. Her absolute right to the fullest 
benefit of her life-interest appears lung to have been recog- 
nized (mw). And, of course, there could be still less reason for 
imposing any such restrictions upon other female heirs. A 
woman Is In no sense a trustee for those who may come 
after her. Sheis not bound to save the income. She is not 
bound to invest the principal. If she chooses to invest 
it, she is not bound to prefer one form of investment to 
another form, as being more likely to protect the interests 
of the reversioners, She is forbidden to commit waste, or to 
endanger the property in her possession, but short of that, 
she may spend the income and manage the principal as 


Ce eet ateen a anmattese adie rieaadaaheeme iat radenianen aa eat 





(k) ‘Che position of a widow in the Punjab appears to be exuctly the same, 
except that her powers of disposition are only to be exercised for secular objects, 
Panjab Customary Law, H. 177, 179, 203, 209. 

(1) It seems to have been the opinion of Afttter, J., that se was still anbject 
to such a restraint. See his remarks, Aery Kolitany v, Moneeram, 18 B. L. BR. 
5; 8. C. 19 Suth. 367; but see contra, per Glover and Kemp, JJ., 1b. 58, 76. 

(m) Per curiam, Aamavadhani v. Joyso, 3 Mad. H C.116; Cossinaut Bysack 
v. Hurrosundry, 2 M. Dig. 108, 214, affirmed in P. C. Morton, 85; V. Darp., 
07 : Gooroobuksh v. Lutchmana, Mad. Dec. of 1850, 61, 
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she thinks proper (n). If she makes savings, sha can 
give them away as she likes during her life. She ia not 
bound to leave anything behind her beyond that which she 
received (0). 


§ 580. The law as to the right of a woman to accumulations 
from the estate of the last male holder is rather complicated, 
and appears to be in some respects unsettled. These acen- 
mulations inay he, Ist. Accumulations made by her husband, 
or other male to whom she sneceeds. 2nd. Accumniations 
made after his death, and before the estate was handed 
over to her. 3rd. Accumniations made by herself personally, 
and either invested, or converted into some different form 
or else remaining uninvested in her possession, 


1, Accumulations made by the last male holder would 
in general be accretions to his estate, and follow it. In such 
a case, of course, no question could arise, The female would 
take the whole as an entire estate, subject to the usual 
restrictions, There might, however, be a special settlement 
which would cause the corpus of the last male holder’s extate 
to pass toa male, and the accwnulations to go by heirship 
toufemale. In such a case she would hold these accumu 
lations as a new estate, subject to the restrictions which 
apply to the property inherited by a female (). 


2. The same principle is said to apply to accumulations 
which have been made from the meome of the estate after 
the death, but before it reached the hands of the widow, 
They are treated as accretions to the body of the fund, and 
ean only be dealt with in the sane manner as the bulk of the 
property (g). Perhaps, however, the application of this 
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(n) Hurrydoas v Uppoornah, 6 M. 1. A. 483; Buswanath v. Khantomani, 
6B. L. R. 747; Hurrydoas v. Runqunmoney, Bev, 657. 

{o) Chundrabulee v. Brody, 9 Suth. 584; S.C. 5 Wym. 335; Harendranara- 
yan’s goods, 4B. L. RB. (0, C.J.) ab. 

tp? Soorjeemoney v. Denolundo, 6M. 1. A. 626; 8. C. 4 Suath. (P.C.) 114; 
OM.1I A. 128. 

9) Per Macpherson, J., Grose v. Amirtamays, 4B. L. R.(O.C. J.) at p.4l; 
8.0.12 Suth. (A. O. J.) 18; Rabutty v. Sibchunder, 6 M.T. A. at p. 28; Jeri 
Dut v. Hunsbutti, 101. A. at p. 159; 8. C. 10 Cal. p. 385. 
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rule would depend upon the amount of such savings, and 
the form they had assumed. If a widow was kept out of 
her estate for some time, and then received it with the 
ordinary cash balance, and current rents or interest which 
had accrued since the death, still uninvested, it would be 
difficult to say that she might not deal with these, exactly 
as she would have been entitled to do, if she had been let 
into possession at once. In any case debts or expenses, 
properly incurred by her while she was kept out of her 
income, would be a good charge upon such accumulations, 
just as they would have been upon the corpus (r). 


§ 581. The third case is the one which has caused the 
greatest difficulty. It is admitted that a female heir need 
not make any savings at all. She may spend her whole 
income every year, cither upon herself, or by giving it away 
at her pleasure (¥). But suppose she does not choose to 
spend her whole income, but accumulates the savings, may 
she dispose of these at her pleasure? If she has invested 
them, or purchased property with them, does it still remain 
at her disposal during her hfe? If she has not disposed 
of it, does it pass at her death with the rest of the property, 
or does it pass as her separate property to her own heirs? 


There is one case mm the Privy Council where it would 
seem to have been distinctly laid down, that all the acecumu- 
lations of a fund which had descended to a widow, from the 
time the estate vested in her, were absolutely her own, in 
her own right, as distinct from the fund itself, which she 
was only entitled to hold and enjoy as a widow (t). But in 
that case no question arose between the heirs of the widow 
and the reversioner. The point was not discussed, and the 
Judicial Committee has since refused to consider the ruling 
“as a conclusive or even a direct authority upon the ques- 
tion” (uv). On the other hand, it has been decided by the 


(r) See cases in last note, and per Jackson, J,, Puddo Monee v. Dwarkanath, 
25 Suth. at p. 341. 

(s) Ante, § 579. (t) Soorjeemoney Dossee v. Denobundo, 9 M. J. A. 128. 

(%) Gonda Kooer v. Kooer Oodey, 14 B. L. R. at p. 188. 
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High Court of Bengal, that any property which a Hindu » 


widow has purchased out of the income of her husband’s 
estate would be an increment to that estate, would be 
inalienable by her during life, and would descend at her 
death to her husband’s heirs. To that extent the judgment 
was affirmed by the Privy Council to be good law (r). It 
has, however, been suggested by the Judicial Committee, 
that perhaps purchases made by a widow from the income 
of her husband’s estate are not necessarily accretions to it, 
unless she intended them to be such; and that such inten- 
tion will be presumed in the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, but might possibly be rebutted by evidence of a 
direct intention on her part to appropriate to herself, and 
to sever from the bulk of the estate, such purchases as she 
had made. It was not necessary, however, to decide the 
point (1). Ina later case, upon a review of all the pre- 
vious authorities, the High Court of Bengal held, that if a 
widow purchased property out of the current savings, that 
is out of the year’s income, this would not. be an irrevoca- 
ble addition to the corpus of the estate, but might be dis- 
posed of by her at her pleasure, or sold again, and the pro- 
ceeds spent as she chose. That the same rule would apply 
if the widow, “having no present occasion for spending 
monies, but foreseeing one after the lapse of a year or two, 
had thought it advisable to invest the money temporarily 
inland.” They offered no opinion ax to what might be her 
power over accumulations properly so called, or over pro- 
perty purchased with such accumulations. But they said, 


(v) Chowdhry Bholanath v. Mt. Bhagabatti,7 B.L. R. 94, reversed on another 
point; Bhaqbutti vy. Chowdhry Bholanath, 21. A. 246; 8.C. 24 Soth. 168; ace, 
as tn the descent of such property: Chundrabuler vy, Brody, 0 Sath. 584, 8.0, 
& Wym. 385; Hurrydoas ve Runaunmoney, Sev. 657; Anund Chundra y, 
Nilmeni, 9 Cal. 758; [sri Dut vo Hunsbutti, 1OT. A, 150, p. a8; S.C) Cal, 
324, p. 834; ace. ag to the first point; Kooer Godey ¥. Phoolehund, 5 N,.W. PB. 
197, 201. See too Aixsessur v. Ram Joy, 2 Suth. 327; Gobind v. Dulmeer, 
23 Bath. 125, in which it was assumed that property purchased by a Hindu widow 
lant of the proceeds of her huahind’s estata, Or froma Fuad obtained by apecniat- 

‘with such proceeds, would pass to hia heira. OF course purchases made by 
* ont of her own separate property are her own. But the onus of provin 

ly are eo reste on those who aseert it. Lamb v. Mt. Govindmoney, 8. D. 9 
(2, 185; 28 Suth. 138, ub sup. 
w) Gonda Kooer v. Kooer Ocdey, 14 B. U. R. 159. 
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What are accumulations in the view of these cases? not, 
surely, the accidental balances of one or two years of the 
widow’s income, but a fund distinct and tangible. There 
is nothing whatever in this case to indicate that any such 
fund ever had been formed or had existed ; and we have 
no reason to suppose that accumulations had ever arisen, 
except that the widow may have spent In some years more, 
in others less, and in that sense the savings of the less 
costly year might be an accumulation to meet the charges 
of the next” (z). 


§ 582. The whole law upon this subject was again 
examined by the Bengal High Court and in the Privy 
Council under the following cireumstances (y). A husband 
left two widows, and a daughter by one of them, named 
Dyji. The widows inherited landed property from their 
husband, and purchased further property out of the income 
of what they had inherited. The husband died in 1857, 
the new property was purchased shortly after, and in 1873 
the widows made an absolute gift to the daughter of lands 
consisting partly of what they had inherited and partly of 
what they had purchased. The collateral males, who were 
heirs presumptive after the death of the daughter, sued for 
a declaration that this gift would not affect their reversion- 
ary interest. The Bengal High Conrt examined the law 
very fully, but did not decide whether the gift by the 
widows of the after-acquired property, would be effectual 
beyond their hives, considering that the case was one in 
which it was premature to make any declaration of right. 
The Judicial Committee thought that the heirs were entitled 
to have a declaration as to the effect of the gift, and decided, 
that the widows had no greater power over the purchased 
prone than over what had been inherited. They treated 
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(») Puddo Monee v. Dwarkanath, 25 Suth. 335. As to purchases made by 
widow with ag! borrowed on her own credit, or on the credit of her fae 
band’s estate, see Kooer OQodey v. 'hoolchund, 5 N.-W. P. 97. 

(y)} Hunsdutti v. Isvi Dut, 3 Cal. 812; Teri Dut vy. Hunsbutti, 101. A. 150; 

8.6. 10 Cal. 894; Sheo Lochun Singh v. Rabu Saheb Singh, 141. A. 68; 8. C. 
a Cal. 887; Grish Chunder v. Broughton, 14 Cal. 861, nffd. sub nomine, 
Soudamini Dassee v. Broughton, 16 Cal. 574, 
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it as settled that “a widow’s savings from her husband’s 


estate are not her stridhan. If she has made no attempt to | 


dispose of them in her lifetime, there is no dispute but that 
they follow the estate from which they arose. The dispute 
arises when the widow, who might have spent the income 
as it accrued, has in fact saved it, and afterwards attempts 
to alienate it.” They also said that they did not “think it 
possible to lay down any sharp defimtion of the line which 
separates accretions to the husband’s estate from imcome 
held in suspense in the hands of the widow, as to which 
she has not determined whether she will spend it or not.” 
They then proceeded to say, “In this caso the properties 
in question consist of shares of Jands, in which the husband 
was a shareholder to a larger extent. They were purchased 
within a short time after his death in 1857. No attempt to 
alienate them was made till 1873. The object of the alie- 
nation was not the need or the personal benefit of the 
widows, but a desire to change the succession, and to give 
the inheritance to the heirs of one of themselves, in prefer- 
ence to their hushand’s heirs. Neither with respect to this 
object, nor apparently many other way, have the widows 
nade any distinction between the ornpinal estate and the 
after purchases. Parts of both are conveyed to Dyyi imme- 
diately, and parts of both are retained by the widows for 
life, These are circumstances which, mn their Lordship’s 
opinion, clearly establish accretion to the orginal estate, 
and make the after purchases mahenable by the widows 
for any purposes which would not justify alienation of the 
original estate.” 


§ 583. On the other hand a sum of money representing 
rents accruing during the last year of the widow’s life was 
held to pass to the widow’s representatives, not to the re- 
versioner (z). Sargent, C.J., said, “In the present case 
the cash balance in question does not amount to much more 
than half the yearly payment by K. B. and had not been 
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(x) Rieett Carnac v. J ivibat, 10 Bom. 478, p. 483. 
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separated from the general account so as to form a distinct 
fund which could be regarded as “savings.” There is 
an entire absence of any outward sign of an intention to 
accumulate ; whilst on the contrary the existence of debts 
rebuts any such intention, and points to the conclusion 
that the balance was held in suspense by the widow at the 
time of her death, to use the language of the Privy Council 
in Teri Dut v. Hunsbuttt.” 


§ 584. None of these restrictions apply to property which 
has passed to a female, not as heir, but by deed or other 
arrangement which gives her express power to appropriate 
the profits. ‘The savings of such property, and everything 
which is purchased out of such savings, belong absolutely 
to herself. They may be disposed of by herself at her 
pleasure, and, at her death, they pass to her representa- 
tives, and not to the heirs of the last male (a). But the 
mere fact that a Hindu female takes under a will or a deed 
of gift or arrangement, that to which she is really entitled 
as heiress, does not necessarily enlarge her powers. The 
question will still be, what estate did she take? not how 
did she take it (). 


§ 585, It will be observed that the right of a Hindu 
female to acquire a separate estate for herself out of the 
savings of her limited estate, stands on a completely differ- 
ent footing from that of a Hindu father, under the Mitak- 
shara law, or the managing member of a joint Hindu family. 
It has been decided in such a case that all purchases made 
from the profits of the estate form part of it, and follow its 
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(a) Bhagbutts v. Chowdhry Bholanath, 21. A. 256;8,C. 248uth, 168; Guru 
v. Nofar, 3B. L. RK. (A. ©. 3.) 121; 8. C. 1b Suth. 497; Nellatkumaru v. 
Marakathammal, 1 Mad. 166. 

(b) Mowlvie Mahomed v. Shewukram, 21. 4.7; 8.C.14B, L. BR. 226; 8.C. 
22 Suth, 409; ace per curiam, 2 1. A. 261, explaining decision in Rabutty v. 
Sthchunder, 6M. 1, A. 1; Lakshmibai v, Hirabai, 11 Bom. 69, affd. p. 578, 
Ganpat Rao v. Ramchander, 11 All. 206; Nuanu Meah v. Krishnasami, 14 Mad. 
274. There is no role of Hindn lew that a gift toa female should only carry 
with it the limited nature of a female estate by iuheritance. Kollany v. 
Lutchmee, 24 Suth. 886; Pubtira v, Damoodur, tb. 897. 
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character (c). But then the entire annual profits of the 
estate are not the property of the father or manager. The 
sons in the first instance, and the other members of the 
family in the second instance, are jointly interested in the 
income as well as in the principal. But in the case of the 
female heir the whole annua! profits are hers, and until her 
death no vested interest comes into existence. 


§ 586. The purposes which authorize a Hindu widow to 
mortgage or sell her property are summed up by the Judi- 
cial Committee in the words already quoted (§ 578) (d). 
The same rules apply to any other female, except perhaps 
in Bombay. But of course it is only when the property 
comes to her from her husband that relijious benefit to him 
constitutes a reason for alienation. 


The primary religious purpose which a widow is bound to 
carry out at any expense tv the estate, is the performanco of 
the funeral obsequies of her husband, and of all ceremonies 
incidental to those obsequies. These are absolute necessi- 
ties. There are other religious benefits procurable for him, 
which are more of the nature of spiritual luxuries. Pilgri- 
mages by the widow-to holy places come under this head. 
For these 1t would appear that she may dispose of a part of 
the estate, but that the expense which is allowable must be 
limited by a due regard to the entire bulk of the property, 
and may even be totally inadinissible, where it is nut ware 
ranted by the circumstances of the faimly (+). She may 
also alienate the property in order to defray the expenses 
of ceremonies for other members of the family, such as her 
husband’s mother, provided they were ceremonies which he 
was bound to perform in his lifetime, and in the benefits of 
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(c) Shudanund v. Bonomalee, 6 Suth. 256; 3. C, on review, aud noniune, 
Sudanund v. Soorjo Monee, 8 Suth. 455; 8. C. 11 Buth. 436 

(d) See too Lukhee vy. Gokvol, 18 M.1. A. 200; 8.C.3 BL. BR. (P. ©.) 87 ; 
8. 0.12 Suth. (P. C.) 47. See 5 Wilson, 16. 

(e) Huromohun v. Auluckmonee, 1 Suth. 252; Ushruf v. Brojeseuree, 11 
B. L. BR. 118; 8. ©. 19 Snth. 426; Muttesrram v. Gopaul, 11 B. L. R. 416; 8, 
O. 20 Bath. 187 ; Lukmecram v. Khooshalee, 1 Bor, 412 [456] ; Rama v. Runga, 
8 Mad. 552; Lakshminarayane v. Dasu, 11 Mad, 308. Punjab Custons, 68, 
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which he would participate, And it makes no difference 
that the ceremonies for which the outlay was incurred, 
would be actually performed by some other member of the 
family (f). But a daughter is not authorized to charge the 
family property in order to defray the expense of her 
mother’s Shradh (y). Nor is a widow authorised to sell her 
husband’s property for pious and religious purposes, intend- 
ed to secure her own spiritual welfare (h). 


Religious purposes are said to include a portion to a 
daughter, building temples for religious worship, digging 
tanks and the like (7). It has, however, been held that 
the digging of a tank would not justify a Hindu widow in 
alienating a portion of the property (4). So various cases 
are found in which gifts tv Brahmans or to idols have been 
supported against reversioners (/). But such alienations 
must be to a small extent, and would hardly be supported 
if they trenched materially on the property (7m). 


§ 587, The obligation of a widow taking her husband’s 
property to pay lis debts comes under the head of religious 
benetit, unless they are contracted for immoral purposes, 
She is under the same obligation to discharge them as a son 
would be. Whether they were or were not contracted for 
the benefit of the estate is immaterial (1). It has, however, 
been held that where debts are already barred by lapse of 
time, she cannot burthen or dispose of the estate for their 
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(f) Chowdry v. Russomoyee, 11 B. L. R, 418; 5. C. 10 Suth. 800; Ramecoo. 
mar v. Ichamoyt, 8 Cal. 36. 

iy) Haj Chunder v. Sheeshoo, 7 Sath. 146. 

th) Puran Dat v, Jat Narain, 4 Ail. 482 

(4) Fautwah in Cossinaut v. Hurrosundry, in the P. C., cited V. Darp., 101; 
2M. Dig. 119. 

(k) Runjeet v. Mahomed Waris, 21 Suth. 49. 

eh i al v. Deoshunkur, 1 Bor. 394 [436]; Xupoor v. Sevukram, ti. 
405 (448 

(m) @ o v. Narraina, Mad, Dec. of 1850, p. 74; Choonee Lali v. Jusseo, 
1 Bor. 55 (6 je 

(n) Chetty Colum v. Rungasawmy, 8 M.1. A. 319; 8. C. 4 Sath. (P. C.) 71, 
Goluck vy. Mahomed Rohim, 9 Suath. 816; Cossinaut y. Hurrosoondry, 2 M. 
Dig. at p. 205; Subbaiyan v. Akhilandammal, Mad, Dee, of 1860, p. 15; per 
curiam, Lakshman v. Satyabhamabat, 3 Bom. 409. 
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discharge (0), and this appears to be certainly the law as 
regards an ordinary manager of the family property (p). 
This seems sensible enough as a matter of mundane equity, 
though it may be doubted whether a plea of the statute 
would be accepted in the Court of the Hindu Rhadaman- 
thus. In more recent cases it has been repeatedly held 
that a widow’s obligation to pay her husband’s debts, and 
her right to alienate property descended from him for that 
purpose, is not affected by the statute of limitations, or any 
similar contrivance for getting rid of his obligations (q). 


Such a payment, however, must be made band fide in dis- 
charge of the duty of the widow to pay all her husband’s 
debts equally as faras she can. She ought not to prefer 
one valid claim to another; still less ought she to alenate 
the estate for the express purpose of giving creditors whose 
debts were barred by time a preference over those whose 
debts were valid and subsisting. Such a preference, exer- 
cised in the case of an insolvent estate, would be fraudulent 
and void if the act were that of the insolvent himself, and 
would be equally invalid both in equity and under the 
Transfer of Property Act where it is the act of the widow. 
If she was led to make this preference in ignorance of the 
fact that the debts were barred, those who profited, by an 
ignorance which, in dealing with an inexperienced woman, 
they were bound to remove, would be unable to profit by 
their own frand (7). 


As a female heir is bound to maintain, and perform the 
marriages and other ceremonies of those who are a burthen 
on the estate, so she inay mortgage or sell the property to 
procure the necessary funds. A fortiort, of course, may she 
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(0) Melgirappa v. Shivappa, 6 Hom. H.C.(A. C.J.) 970. Bee Ramchurn v. 
Nunhoo, 14 8uth. 147. 

(p) Chinnaya v. Gurunathan, (F. B.) 5 Mad. 169. 

(g) Chiranayi v. Dinkar, 11 Bom. 820; Shan Baboyi v. Gopala, 11 Bom, 826, 
where the same principle was applied toa widowed daughter-wm-laiw in possession 
of the estate of her father-in-law. Konda v. Subba, 13 Mad. 189. 

(r) Rangilbai v. Vinayak, 11 Bom, . Citing Act 1V of 1882, § 38, 
which is not extended to Bombay. | 
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do so to procure maintenance for herself, or to defray the 
expense of her own religions ceremonies (s), but she mast 
wait till the necessity occurs. She must not anticipate her 
wants by raising money, or contracting for the discharge of 
auch liabilities before they arise (ft). 


§ 588. These are some of the cases specially pointed out as 
authorising a woman to dispose of her inheritance. Others 
come under the general head of necessity. Its, of course, 
impossible to define what is necessity. Every case must be 
judged upon its own facts. A Hindn female certainly can- 
not have less power than the manager of a family property, 
and does not in this respect appear to have more. The 
principles laid down by the Privy Council in the well-known 
ease of Hunoomanpersaud v. Mt. Babooee (u) will equally 
apply to her acts. But it must be remembered, that in 
regard to her alienations it is not a question of absolute but 
of relative invalidity. She cannot, in the absence of legal 
neceasity, bind the inheritance for her own personal debts 
or private purposes as against reversioners (tv), but she can 
do so for her own life (ar). 


§ 589, One very common case of necessity is that of a 
loan of money, or a mortgage or sale of part of the property, 
to pay off arrears of Gcovernment revenue. In such a case 
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ta) Rajchunder vy. Bulloram, Falton, 133; Lalla Gunput vy. Mt. Toorun, 16 
Suth. 32: Sadashiryv, Dhakubat, 5 Bom. 450, 

(0) Mullakkal vo Mada Chetty, 6 Mad. Jur. 261. 

(nw) Hunaamanpersaud v. Mt. Babooee, 6 M. T. A. 393; 8. C. 18 Suth. 8} 
(note) ; ante, § 320; Kamesrear vy. Run Bahadeor, 8 T, A. 8; 8. C0. 6Cal, 848. 

(o) Mfutesoollah v. Radhabinodee, 8. D. of 1856, p. 596; Lalla Byjnath v. 
Biasen, 19 Suth. 80. 

(1) This waa formerly doubted, on the ground that ahe had only a right of 
enjoyment, and that a asle which purported to be abaolute, was actually void, 
aa being a sale ofthat which sha never poaseased. 1 W. MacN. 19; 8 Dig. 468. 
Ramanund v. Ram Kissen, 2 M. Dig. 115, 118; Gunganarain v, Rulram, 2 M. 
Diy. 183, USS. But the reverse is now quite settled, on the gronnd that the 
woman is absolute owner, though with limited powers. Her acts are therefore 
valid to the extent of her powers, though they may be exercised in excees of 
those powers Gobindmani v. Shamlel, B. L. R. Sup. Vol, 68:8. CO. Sath. 
Sp. 163; Pertua Gavadan v. Trumala, 1 Mad. H.C. 206; Rhaqavatamma v. 
Pampanna, 2 Mad. H. C. 898, Kamacadhanit v Joyaa, 8 Mad. H. C. 116; 
Melgirappa v. Shwappa, 6 Bom. H.C. (A.C. 5.5970; Ramchandra v, Bhimrar, 
1 Bom. 877; Prag Das v. Hari Kiashn, | All. 508. And the same rule has boen 
applied, even where the widow held ander a condition against alienation. Bibi 

ahodra vy. Rai Jang, 8 Cal. 204; 8.C. 87. A. 210. 
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it has been several times held by the Bengal Sudder Court, 
that it is not sufficient to show that the money was borrow: 
ed, or even required for such a purpose, without going on 
to show that the necessity for it arose from circumstances 
beyond the widow's control (¢). The result would be, that 
where the estate fell into arrears through the extravagance 
or mismanagement of the widow, no one would venture to 
lend money to pay the Govermnent claim, and the estate 
would be brought tu the hammer. Asa sale for Govern- 
ment arrears gives a completely new title, the result: would 
be that not only the widow’s estate, but that of the reversion- 
ers, would be forfeited (y). But the decision in Hunouman- 
persaud’s case shows, that if there is an actually existing 
necessity for an advance of money, the circumstance that 
this necessity is brought about by previous mismanagement 
does not vitiate the loan, unless the lender has himself been 
a party to the misconduct which has produced the danger (z), 
And this rule has been followed in more recent decisions, 
Of course it will be necessary to show that there was an 
actual pressure, such as an outstanding decree or impend- 
ing sale, and one which the heiress had no funds capable 
of meeting (a), A widow ts justified in charging or 
alienating her husband’s property in order to pay the 
costs properly incurrred in defending it, or her own interest 
in it against attack; but not ina merely speculative suit 
brought to recover property, not belonging to his estate, but 
to which she alleged atitle (b). Soa debt incurred for the 
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(2) Muteenollah v. Radhabinodi, 8. D. of 1856, p. 506; Radhamohun vy. 
Girdhareelal, 8. D. of 1857, 460. 

(y) Hamchandra y. Bhimrav, 1 Kom. 677; Douglas» Collector of Benarea, 
§ Ne I. A. 271; Nugender vy. Kaminee, 1M. 1. A. 241; 8.0. & Suth. (RP. O.) 
17, See too sales of under-tenures under Act X of 1859; Teluck v. AMuddun, 
12 Suth. 604; 8. C. 15 BL. R. 143 (note); Anund Moyea v. Muhendro, 15 
Buth. 364, approved ; Baijun v. Bri) Bhookun. 21. A. 281; 8.0. 1 Cal. 188, 
or ander Bengal Act VILE of 1869; Mohima v. Ram Kishore, 15 B. L. WR, 142; 
H.C. 23 Suth. 174. 

(8) 6M. 1. A. p. 498; 8. C. 18 Suth. 81 (note). . 

_ (a) Sreenath Roy v. Ruttunmalla, 8. D of 1859, 421; Lalla Ryjnath v. 
jsnen, 1G Suth. 80; Mata v. Bhagheeruthee, 2 N..W. P. 78; Lala Amarnath 

. Achan Kuar, 19 1. A. , Lakhsman Bhau v. Kadhabai, 1) Bom, 60. __ 

(b} Amjad Ali vy. Montram, 12 Cal. 52; Indar Kuar v. Lalta Prasad, 4 All. 
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necessary repairs of the property will be a charge apon it 
in the hands of the reversioners (c). 


Where a case of necessity exists, the heiress is not boand 
to borrow money, with the hope of paying it off before her 
death. Nor is she bound to mortgage the estate, and 
thereby reduce her income for life. She is at hberty, if 
she thinks fit, absolutely to sell off a part of the estate. 
And even if a mortgage would have been more beneficial, 
still if the heiress and the purchaser are both acting 
honestly, the transaction cannot be set aside at the instance 
of the next heir (d). 


§ 590. Where a person dealing with a widow wishes to 
bind the husband’s estate in the hands of reversioners, it 
ig necessary to show, not only that the dealing was one 
in respect of which the widow was anthorised to bind the 
estate, but that she intended to do so, and was supposed to 
do so. A mortgage by a widow for proper and necessary 
purpose will bind the estate, though she contracted, not 
as widow in her own right, but as guardian for a supposed 
adopted son, whose adoption turned out to be invalid (e). 
On the other hand the Courts of Bombay and Madras have 
refused to hold reversioners hable to satisfy bonds exe- 
cuted by a widow as security for loans contracted by her, 
which neither specifically pledged the estate, nor purport- 
ed to be executed by her as representing the estate, though 
in each case the object of the loan was one for which the 
widow might legitimately have bound her successors (/). 
A contrary decision appears to have been arrived at in 
Calcutta. There a widow had borrowed money for the 
marriage expenses of a granddaughter. A suit was brought 
after her death to recover the money from her husband’s 
heirs. The Court held that there was nothing in the cir- 





(c) Hurry Mohun v. Gonesh Chunder, 10 Cal. 828. 

(d) Phoolchund v. rs ada 9 Sath, 108; Nabakumar vy. Bhabasundar 
8B. L. RB. (A. G. J.) 875, 

{e) Lala Parbhu Lal y. Hylne, at Cal. 401. 
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cumstances which constituted the debt a charge upon the 
estate, but that the estate was, and therefore that the heirs 
in possession of the estate were, liable to satisfy the debt 
as being incurred by the deceased Hindu's widow for a 
proper purpose (g). hither of the two views put forward 
by the Calcutta High Court is intelligible, but it is difficult 
to see how both can be reconciled. 


§ 501. In cases which would not otherwise justify a sale 
by a female, the transaction will be rendered valid by the 
consent of the heirs. kither on the ground suggested by 
the Judicial Committee, that such a consent is itself an 
evidence of the propriety of the transaction (/), or because 
this consent operates as w release of the claims of those 
who might otherwise dispute the transaction, But it seems 
to be by no means clear who are the parties whose consent 
is required. ‘The Pandits in an early Supreme Court case 
in Bengal (2) stated, that a gift or a sale of the whole estate 
by the widow would be valid, if made “ with the consent 
of those who are legally entitled to succeed to the estate 
after her death.” In a later case, the Supreine Court held, 
that where the unmediate reversiouers abandoned their 
rights, those who claimed through them were equally 
bound (4), And in a case before the Sudder Court in 
1849 the Judges seem to have been of opinion, that where 
the next heir, a daughter’s sou, consented to an alienation 
by a widow, tlus would bar the right of & more remote heir, 
such as an uncle's son, not clauming through him (/). And 
so it was ruled by the High Court of Bengal in later cases, 
in one of which Markby, J., said, “'l'o hold otherwise would 
only necessitate the adding of two or three words to the 
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ig) Ramecoumar v. Ichamoy: Das, 6 Cal 36. 

(h) dnte, § 578. See Madhub v. Gobind, ¥ Suth. 450, where Markby, J., 
appeared to think that the signature of the next heir was ouly materiel as evi- 
dence of the necessity tur the trausactivna;, acc. Aa; Buliubh v. Oomesh, 
& Cal. 49. 

(i) Kamanund v. Ram Aiasen, 2M. Dig. 115, 119. 

(k) Kaleechund v. Moore, cited Muteevuliah v. Kudhabinode, 8. D, of 1886, 
604; 8. U. sub nomine, Collychuad vy. Moore, Fulton, 73. 

(lt) Deep Chund v. Hurdeal, 8. D, uf 1840, 204, 
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conveyance, because the widow may at any time surrender 
the property to the apparent next taker, who will then 
become absolute owner (m). The contrary decision, how- 
ever, was arrived at in 1812. There the husband left a 
widow and two sets of heirs; the sons of his maternal 
uncle, who were the next in succession, and paternal kin- 
dred in # more distant degree, It was held, on the 
opinion of the Pandits, that not only was the consent of 
all the maternal uncle’s sons necessary, but that even 
if this consent had been given, it would have been further 
necessary to procure the consent of the paternal kindred. 
Not as heirs in reversion, but as being the legal guardians 
and advisers of the widow. Those, however, who did con- 
sent would be unable to claim in opposition to the deed (n). 
This ruling was followed by the Bengal Sudder Court in 
1856, when they said, “ We are of opinion from the autho- 
rities cited in the margin (v), that mm order to render a 
sale by a Hindn widow valid it must be signed or attested 
by all the heirs of her husband then living; the execution 
or attestation by the nearest heirs alone is insufficient ” (p). 
To the same effect is the language of the High Court of 
Bombay, in a case where a widow and daughter (the latter 
of whom in bombay would take an absolute estate) con- 
veyed to the defendant. It was held that the grant was 
invalid as against the plaintiff who, on the death of the 
daughter before her mother, became next heir. The Court 
said (g). “It may be taken as well established that the 
consent of heirs will render valid an ahenation by a widow 
under circumstances which would not otherwise justify it, 
But the question, who are the heirs whose consent will 
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(mw) Behart Lal v. Madho Lal, 191. A. 80; Mohunt Kishen v. Buageet, 14 
Suth. 879; Raz Bullubh v. Oomerh, 5 Cal. 44 But qguere whether sacha 
conveyancing contrivance would be allowed, if the general principle as to 
consent would be defeated by it. 

(x) AMohtn v. Stroomunnee, 25. D. 32 (40). Bee Narada, cited Daya Bhaga, 
xi. enn Sid Dast vy. Gur Sahai, 3 All. 862; Ramadhin v. Muthura Singh, 
10 All. 407. 

(0) Nandkomar v. Rughoonundun, 18. D. 261 (349); Bhuwani v. Solukhna, 
tb, $22 (431); Hemchund v. Taramunnee, ib. 859 (481); Mohun v. Siroomunnee 
28. D. 33 (40). Only the last touched the point. ' 

(p) Muteeoollah v. Radhabinode, 8. D. of 1886, 596, 

(o) Variivan vy. Gheljt, 5 Bom, 568, p. 573, 
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thus render the alienation indefeasible, has Jed to much Who wust oom 


conflict of decision. The principle, however, upon which = 


that question is to be answered has, we apprehend, been 
laid down by the Privy Council in the case of Ray Lukhee 
Dabea v. Gokool Chunder Chowdhry (r). Thar Lordships 
say: “They do not mean to impugn the authorities, &c., 
which lay down that a transaction of this kind may become 
valid by the consent of the husband’s kindred, but the 
kindred in such cases must generally be understood to be 
all those who are likely to be interested nm disputing the 
transaction. At all events, there should be such a con- 
currence of the members of the family as suffices to raise a 
presumption that the transaction was a fair one, and one 
justified by Hindu law.” In the present case, the plain- 
tiffs, although distant heirs, were the heirs presumptive of 
the deceased husband at the time of the sale, entitled to 
succeed in the event of Vakhat dying before her mother 
without issue, and, as such clearly interested in disputing 
the sale. Norcan the mere concurrence of Bar Vakhat 
albeit the nearest in succession, (having regard to the 
state of dependence im which all women are supposed by 
Hindu law to have their being) be regarded as affording 
the slightest presumption that the alienation was @ justi- 
fiable one.” Where, however a sufhicient consent has 
been given, the transaction cannot be questioned by one 
who subsequently comes into existence either by birth or 


adoption (w). 


§ 592. It must be remembered that where an extate is 
held by a female, no one has a vested interest in the suc- 
cession. Of several persons then living, one may be the 
next heir in the sense that, if he lives, he will take at her 
death, in preference to any one else then in existence. But 
his claim may pass away by his own death, or be defeated 
by the birth or adoption of one who would be nearer than 
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(r) 18 ML. A. p. 228; 8.0.38. L. B. (P. 0.) 574 8. C. 18 Bath. (P.0,) 47 


+} 
(¢) Rajkristo v. Kishoree. 8 Suth. 14: ante, § 816, 
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® 
Who must con. Dimeelf. It cortainly does seem to be common sense, that 
the person who turns out to be the actual reversioner, should 
not find his rights signed away by the consent of one who, 
when he consented, had a preferable title in expectation, 
but who, in the actual event, proved to have no title at all. 
Till recently the decisions of the High Court of Bengal were 
in favour of this view (f). ‘The Allahabad High Court 
went even further. It not only held that the consent of 
the heir presumptive to an alienation by a widow was not 
sufficient to defeat the rights of a mere remote reversioner, 
but that even an assignment by the widow to the heir 
presumptive had no greater effect in his favour than it 
would have had if he had been a stranger. ‘That is to say, 
that it did not accelerate his reversionary interest, so as to 
rest the whole estate absolutely in him at once, but only 
conferred upon him the widow’s life interest, leaving the 
contingency still open that he might not be the next heir 
at her death (wu). For instance, if the widow assigned or 
surrendered to the daughter’s son, he would upon this view 
be entitled for her life, and if he survived her would become 
absolute owner. If, however, he died before her, leaving 
w son, that son would hold for her hfe, but not longer, 
because ut her death he would not be the heir of the widow’s 
husband. <A contrary conclusion, however, was arrived at 
by the High Court of Bengal upon a reference to the Full 
Bench, in which the question referred was, “ whether, 
according to the law current in Bengal, a transfer or con- 
veyance by a widow upon the ostensible ground of legal 
necessity, such transfer being assented to by the person 
who at the time is the next reverstoner, will conclude 
another person, not a party thereto, who is the actual 
reversioner upon the death of the widow, from asserting 
his title to the property.” ‘his question the Court answered 
in the affirmative (v). ‘hey considered it as settled beyond 


(t) Ramchunder v. Haridas, 9 Cal. 463 ; Gopeenath v. Kallydogs, 10 Cal. 226. 
(u) Ramphul Ras v. Tula Kuari, 6 Ali, UF. B.)116; Madun Mohunv. Puran 
ull, ibid, 288. 

(v) aa v. Harinath, 10 Cai. 1102; Srimats Dibea v. Rani Koond, 
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all question by a long current of decisions that a widow Vo 


might surrender her estate to the next reversioner, 80 as to 
bring his estate at once into possession, and thereby defeat 
all subsequent interests. They considered that it followed 
as a logical consequence, that the widow and the next 
reversioner might by their joint act convey an indefeasible 
estate to a stranger, of their own mere will and without 
any necessity. (tarth, C. J., vielded to this conclusion with 
reluctance, but considered that the Court was bound by a 
series of authorities, on the faith of which many thousands 
of estates had been bought and sold in Bengal during the 
last twenty years. If no similar current of authorities exists 
in the other Presidencies this decision would, of course, 
have httle weight with them. Where the next reversioner 
is herself a female, who only takes a life estate, her consent 
will not bind the next reversioner who takes an absolute 
estate (w). The High Court. of Bengal has also held that 
the Full Bench decision above cited only applies where the 
whole body of persons constituting the next reversion assent 
to the alienation, For instance, suppose there are four 
persons equal in degree who would all take simultaneously 
on the death of the widow. If she alienated to the four, 
their estate would at once come into possession and her’s 
would cease. But if she alienated to two only, one half of 
her estate would remain, which the Court held conld not be 
done, except of course for her own life. And the consent 
of two to an alienation to a stranger would, apparently, 
be equally ineffectual (r'. 


§ 593. Consent by signature or attestation is spoken of 
But, of course, this is only one of many modes by which it 
is evidenced. Presence at, or, knowledge of, the transac- 
tion, followed by acquiescence, express or implied, would 
be just as effective, though less easily proved than consent 
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(w) Kooer Goolab Singh v. Rao Kurun Singh, 14 M.7. A.176;8.C. 10 8. 
L. R. 1; Bhupal Ram v, Lachma Nuar, Ui All, 268. 
(2) Radha Shyan vy, Joy Ram, 17 Cul. 896. 
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themselves (g). If, therefore, the snit is framed so as only 
to claim a personal decree against the heiress, the plaintiff 


will be relieved from the necessity of proving anything 


beyond her personal liability. But then the decree can 
only be executed against the female holder personally, and 
against her limited interest in the land (h). 


§ 596. A different case is where the proceeding is nomi- 
nally against the heiress, but is really against her merely as 
representing the estate, that is, where the debt on which the 
decree is founded was not her own at all, but was the debt 
of the last male holder. Here, again, there is a distinction, 
according as the decree was passed in the lite of the male 
holder, and against him, or not. In the former case, if exe- 
cution has not been taken ont during his life it may be taken 
out after his death ayainst any property which he may have 
left behind. No matter into whose hands such property has 
passed (7), the property seized and sold will be described as 
the property of the deceased, and the entire interest in it will 
pass by the sale. But if no decree has been passed against 
him before his death, it is necessary to bring or revive the 
suit against his representative, whether male or female. “In 
such cases the representative, and not the deceased, is the 
defendant; and in the notification of sale, and in the certi- 
ficate of sale, it ought to be set forth that what is sold is the 
right title and interest of the representative on the record, 
and not that of the deceased person. As the whole estate 
of the deceased vests in his legal representative, the pur- 
chaser would be safe if the representative on the record 
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(q) See Nugender v. Kaminee, 11 M. I. A. 267; 8. C. 8 Suth. (P.C.) 17; 
post, § 605. The language of the Court here, and in Mohima v. Ram Wishore, 
18 B. L. R160; 8. ©. 23 Suth. 174, would suggest that the reversioners mnst 
be parties to a suit framed for thie purpose, xed quere. They would certuinly 
be entitled to come in and aak to be made parties, nud, of course, it would be 
gufer to include them from the first, if ascertainable. 

(h) Nugender v. Kaminee, 11M. 7. A, 241; 8. C, 8 Suth. (P.C.) 17; Raijun 
v. Rrij Bhookun, 91. A. 275: S.C. Cul. 188; Mohima v. Ram Kishore, 13 
BR. L. B. 142; S.C. 28 Suth. 174; Nisto Moyee Prosunno, 6 Suth. 804. See 
Venkataramayyan v. Venkatasubrarmanta, 1 Mad. 338 ; Sira Khagtam v. J'alani 
Padtachi, 4 Mad. 401; Arixto Gobind v. Hem Chunder, 16 Cu}. 511. 

(i) See ante, § 803, asto the effect of a gift or devise upon the right of a 
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were really the legal representative. But on this point he . 
would be bound to satisfy himself, and must take the con-— 


sequences if it turned out to be otherwise ” (k). Therefore, 
where the deceased was divided, and therefore represented 
by his widow, but tho suit was brought against his divided 
brother ; and, conversely, where the deceased was undivided, 
and the suit was brought against his widow, and not against 
his brothers, in each cuse it was held that nothing passed 
to the purchaser at an auction sale under the decree (2d). 
So where the deceased left a widow and a minor son, 
and the suit was brought agamst the widow, decree obtain- 
ed and execution taken out against her, as representing 
the estate, the existence of the mmor being ignored through- 
out, it was held that his interests were not affected (m), 
But where the estate is actually represented by a female, 
and the suit is properly brought ayainst her upon a debt of 
the last male holder, no lability can possibly attach upon 
her personally (vz). The basis of the suit against her is, 
that the estate wlich she holds is bound, and that she 1s 
compellable to pay, not out of her assets, ut out of the 
assets. Consequently, any decree against her, and all pro- 
ceedings in execution of it, will be interpreted so as to give 
proper effect to the transaction. For instance, a man had 
given a bond, and died leaving an infant son, and a widow 
who was guardian of the son. She was sned on the bond, 
judgment was given against her, and execution was issued, 
The advertisement stated that the property was hers, and 
that the rights and interest of the debtor were to he sold: 
It was held that the estate of the deceased was what was 
sold, and that the purchaser had a good title against the 
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(k) Per curiam, Natha v. Jamni, 8 Bom. H.C. (A. © J.) 41. 

(1) Nathay. Jamni, 8 Bom. H.. (A. ©. 5.) 37; Sadaburt Prasad vy. Fool. 
bash Koer, 8B. L. K. .F. 8.) 813; 8.C. 12 Suth. (F.B)1; Phoolbash Koons 
war v. Lalla Jogeshur, 81. A.7; 8, 0.1 Cal. 226; 8. C0. 25 Suth, 285; Bee 
Hendry v. Mutty Lull, 2 Cul. 395. 

(m) Jatha Naik v. Venktapa, § Bom. 14; Akoba Dada v. sakharam, 9 Bom. 
429; Subbanna v. Venkata Krishnan, 1 Mad. 408. 

(n>) Persoual liability con only uttach to « married women in respect of her 
ere even though the decree is general in ites form; in re Radhi, 13 
Bou. 3 ‘ 
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son (0). This decision was approved and followed by the 
Privy Council, in a case where a widow was sued for arrears 
of rent, which accrued due in the time of the husband. 
The plaintiff had, according to the practice which then 
existed, obtained a decree in the Civil Court against the 
husband for the arrears. He then proceeded against the 
widow in the Collector’s Court to enforce payment from 
the estate. ‘The decree was given against the widow as 
sole heiress and representative. It was held that the exe- 
cution of this decree bound all the interests in the property, 
and not merely that of the widow (p). And where the 
advertisement, of sale points to a decree against the husband 
as that which is being enforced, it is immaterial that it 
states that what is being sold is the right title and interest 
of the widow (gq). 


§597. The self-acquired property of a man will descend 
to his widow where his joint or ancestral property would 
not do so, But she has no other or greater power over the 
one than over the other (r), A different rule prevails 
among the Jains. A widow among them is said to have 
an absolute interest over her husband’s self-acquired pro- 
perty. And apparently, if not an absolute, yet a very much 
larger interest over lis ancestral property than an ordinary 
widow possesses (a). 
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(0) Ishan v. Bukah Alt, Marsh., 614; 58, C. Suth. (F. B.) 119. See Aluk- 
monee vy, Hance Muadhub, 4 Cal. 677. Sou decree aguinst a widow biuds ber 
subsequent], adopted sun, and the resuit of un appeal brought by her, after 
the adoption, equally binds him, theagh he ia not made a party toit. Mart 
Satan Mortra v. hubaneswari, 1b 1, A, Wd; S.C. 16 Cal. 40. 

ip) Durbhunga vy Coomar, 14M. 1. A. 605; 8. C. 10 B. L. BR. 294; 8.0.17 
Buth. 459. The effect of this and the preceding decisions baa been stated by 
the Judicial Cominittee to be “that in execution proceedings, tbe Court will 
look at the substance of the transaction, and will net be disposed to net aside 
the execution upon mere techoieal grounds when they find thet it is subatan- 
tially right." Jiiesessur vy. Luchmesour, 6 1. A. 283, 288; 8. ULB CO. UL. B.4773 
Ramkiahore v. Rally Kanto, 6 Cal. 479; Jotendro v. Jogul, 7 Cal. 357 ; afd. 
Fugel Kishorev. Jotendro, Lil, A. 66; 8. C. 10 Cal. 985; Hart Vydtanathayyan 
v. Minakehi, & Mud. 5. 

(gq) At, Nuseerum v. Moulvie Ameerooddeen, 24 Sath. 8. 

(r) Mt. Thakoor v. Kai Baluk Kam, 11 M.1. A. 180; 8, C. 10 Suth. (P.C.) 3. 

(8) Shao Singh v. dit. Dakho, 6 N..W. P, 383; 8. C, afd. on appeal, 5 L, A 
87: 5.0.1 All. 688, 
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598. Another point on which there appears to be much Be wower 


difference of opinion, is whether a widow or other female 
heir has any larger power of disposition over movable pro- 
perty than over immovable property. It is now finally 
settled, as regards cases governed by the law of Bengal and 
Benares, that there is no difference, and that the same 
restrictions apply in each case (f). But in both these deci- 
gions, and in that cited above, Mt. Thakoor y. Rai Baluk 
Ram, it was admitted by the Judicial Committee that there 
might be a difference in this respect between the law of 
those provinces, and that administered in the Mithila and in 
Western and Southern India. Certainly as regards these 
latter districts there is a strong current of authority the 
other way (uw). It is dithcult to ascertain upon what groand 
these decisions rested. Most of them were given in accord- 
ance with futwahs which set ont no reasons or authority. 
The Madras High Court has lately decided, though appa- 
rently without noticing the decisions of the Sudr Court to 
the contrary, that the restrictions upon a widow’s estate 
apply to movable as well as to immovable property (rt). 
Whenever the question arises for final decision, it will be 
well to bear in inind the observations of the Judicial Com- 
mittee in Bhuguwandceen v. Myna Bare (wv). These show that 
the texts which authorise a woman to dispose absolutely of 
movable property given to her by her husband, are different 


(t) D. Bhaga, xi. 1, § 56, 60,638,616; D. K. Sangraha, i. 2; Cosainaut _ 

v. Hurrosoondry, 2 M. Dig. 193; aftiiemed in 2. C. Clarke, Rules, 91; V. Darp., 
Bhuqwandeen v. Myna Buee, tt M. 1. A. 4873; 0,0. suth, (P. C.) 28, 
‘ibis position was doubted as regards Bengai, 7 Bom. 168. 

(u) See us to rhe Mithila, Vivada Chintamani, 261—263; Sreenarain vy. 
Bhya Jha, 28. 1D. 23 (29, 86) ; Doorga v. Poorun, 5d Bath. 141; Birajun hooer 
v. Lucha Narain, 10 Cal. 892. Madtas: Madbaviya, 9 44; Ramasashien v. 
Akylandummal, Mad. Dec. of 1848, 116; GUoorvobukeh v. Lutchmana, tb. 1880, 
61; Gopaula Narruina Putter, 1b. 74; Cooppa v. Sushappien, iw. 1858, 220. 
Bombay: V. May., iv. 8,§ 3; Kechur v. Haee Lukmee, | Bom. H.C. 58, 
Pranjeevandas v. Lewcoorerbuee, ) Bem. H.C.10; Janiyatram v. Bai Jamna, 
$3 Bom. H.C. 10; Lakshmibai v. Ganpat Meroba, 4 Bom, H.C. (0.0, J.) 180, 
162; Bhaskar Trimbak v. Mahudev Kumji, 6 Bom. H. ©. (0.C0.J.) 1, 18; 
curiam, Tuijaram v. diathuradas, 5 Bom. 670; Damodur vy, Purmanandas, 
7 Bum. p. 168; Harifal v. Pranvalasdas, 16 Bom. 229; Bai Jamnav. 
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perenne v. Venkatadri, 8 Mad. 200; Bucht Ramayya v. Jagapathé, 
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from those which control her disposition of property in- 
herited, and that she may probably have larger powers over 
the former than over the latter. Also, that reliance can no 
longer be placed upon the much canvassed text of the 
Mitakshara (it. 11, § 2), as raising any analogy between 
property inherited by a woman and her safridhanum, as 
regards the right to dispose of it. 


$ 599. REMEDIES AGAINST THE ACTS OF A FEMALE HEIR.— 
This part of the subject divides itself into three branches 
-—~Who inay sue; for what they may sue; and the equities 
that arise in giving relief. 


Wo MAY suE.—No one can sue in respect of the acts of 
the female proprietor, except those who have an interest in 
the succession, and who would be injured by the acts com- 
plained of. It is quite clear that a mere stranger cannot 
sue. And he is not put into a better position by joming 
the reversionary heirs as defendants, or even by obtaining 
their consent (r). But the further question arises, who 1s 
a mere stranger’ The next reversioner, that is the pre- 
sumptive heir m succession, hax ouly a contingent estate. 
Bat it is settled that this estate gives hin such an interest as 
will justify a suit, where that interest is in danger (y). On 
the other hand it seems equally settled that only the imme- 
diate reversioners can bring such a suit (z), unless the rever- 
sioners are themselves fraudulently colluding with the 
female heir, so that their protection of the estate is in fact 


Brojolishoree v. Sreenath Bose, 9 Suth. 468. Nov can the assignee of a 
reversioner’s right sue, even though be would be the next reversioner after the 
nesignor ; Ratcharun vy. Pyart Mant, 3B. L. R. (0. C. J.) 70, Sed qy. ua to 
last position ? If the assignment was valid be became next reversioner. See 
Ammur v. Mardun, 2 N.-W. P. 31. 

(y) Lukhee v, Gokool, 18 M. 1. A. 209, 224; S.C. 3 B.L.R. (VP. C). 57; S. 
OQ. 12 Suth. (P. 0.) 47; Koner Goolab v. Rao Kurun, 14 M. 1. A. 176; 8. C. 
10 B. L. R. 1; Jumoona v. Bamasoonderai, 31. A. 72; 8.C.1 Cal. 289; Adi 
Deo v. Dukharam, 5 ALL. 532 See § 602, note (0), 

(z) Gogunchunder v. Joy Durga, 8. D. of 1859, 620; Brojokishoree v. _ __ 
nath Bose, 9 Suth. 463; Bamasoonduree v, Bamasoonduree, 10 Sath. 301; (but 
pee Oojul money v aoe & B. 870 ;) Raghunath v. Thakuri, 4 All, 
“* Madariv. Malks, 6 All. 438, 
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withdrawn (a), or unless the immediate reversioner is her- 
self only the holder of a life estate (d). 


$ 600. For wHat THEY May sve.—QOf course an action 
against the heir in possession is only maintainable in respect 
of some act of hers which is injurious to the reversioner. 
Such acts are of two classes, Firet, those which diminish the 
value of the estate ; Seeond, those which endanger the utle 
of those next mm succession. 


Firat. —Under this head come all acts which answer to the 
description of waste, that is, an improper destruction or dete- 
rioration of the substance of the property. The right of those 
next in reversion to bring a suit to restrain such waste, was 
established, apparently for the first time, by an elaborate 
judgment of Sir Lawrence Peel, CL J., in P85. (e). What 
will amount to waste, has never been discussed. Probably no 
assistance upon this point could be obtained from an exami- 
nation of the English cases in regard to tenants for life. The 
female heir is, for all purposes of beneficial enjoyment, fall 
and complete owner. She would, as I conceive, havea full 
right to cut timber, open mines and the like, provided she 
did so for the purpose of enjoying the estate, and not of in- 
juring the reversion. As Sir Lawrence Perel said (d), “ The 
Hindn female is rather in the position of an heir taking by 
descent until a contingency happens, than an heir or devisee 
upon a trust by implication. Therefore, a bill filed by the 
presumptive heir in succession against the unmediate heir 
who has sueceeded by inheritance, must show a case ap- 
proaching to spoliation.” She must appear uot merely to be 
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(a) Natkram v. Soorujbuns, 8.1). of 1859, 891 ; Shama Soondureev Jumooan, 
24 Suth. 86: Retoo y, Lalijee, ib. 899; NKouner Gooluby. Rao Kurun, 14 M.7. A, 
176: 8.0.10 B. LD. R. 1, 19%; Anand v. Court of Wards, 81.A. 14; Balqa- 
bind v. Ramkumar, 6 All. 431; Gauri v. Gursahat, 2 AIL 41; Jhulav. Kanta 
™-aaad, 9 All. 441; Mahomed v. Krishnan, 11 Mad. 106. See as to misjoinder 

causes of action by plrintiff seeking a declaration that alienations to several 

raone were invalid. Kachar v. Bai Rathore, 7 Bom. 289. 

(6) Nooer Goolab v. Rao Kurun, 14M. 1. A., 1. 4.176. Kandasami v. Ak. 

mmol, 18 Mud. 193. 

le) Hurrydoas ¢. Rungunmoney, Sev. 657. 

ld) Hurrydoss v. Rungunmoney, Ser. 661. 
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using, but to be abusing, her estate. Therefore, epecific 
acta of waste, or of mismanagement, or other misconduct, 
must be alleged and proved. Unless this is done, the female 
heir can neither be prevented from getting the property 
into her possession, nor from retaining it in her hands, nor 
compelled to give security for it, nor can any orders be given 
her by anticipation as to the mode in which she 1s to use or 
invest it ‘e), But where such u case is made out, the heiress 
will be restrained from the act complained of. Ina very 
gross case, she may even be deprived of the management of 
the estate, and a receiver appointed. Not upon the ground 
that her act operates as a complete forfeiture, which lets in 
the next estate, and entitles the reversioner to sue for imme- 
diate possession, as if she were actually dead (f), but upon 
the ground that she cannot be trusted to deal with the estate 
in a manner consistent with her limited rights in it (g). In 
such a case the next heirs may be, but need not necessarily 
be, appointed the receivers, unless they appear to be the 
fittest persons to manage for the benefit of the estate (A) ; 
and the Court will, unless perhaps in a case whew the 
female has been guilty of criminal fraud, direct the whole 
proceeds to be paid over to her, and nut merely an allowance 
for her maintenance '/). In one ease the widow had given 
up the estate to a third party, under threat of legal pro. 
ceedings, and refused to have anything to do with the assets. 
It was held that the reversioners might sue the widow and 
the third party tu have the possession restored to the pro- 
per custody, and that a manager should be appointed to 
collect, account for, and pay into Court, the assets, to be 
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(e) Hurrydoss v. Uppoornah, 6 M. 1. A. 433; Bindon v, Bolie, | Ruth. 125; 
Grose v. Amirtamays, 4 B. L. R. (0. ©, J: 8 GC, 12 Suth. (A. O. J.) 18. 

tie es curiam, Rao Kurun v. Nawab Mahomed, 14M.I. A. 198; 8. C. 10 

Hao tee an aranae ie cieer 

(9) Nundlal v. Bolakee, of 1853, 351; Gouree Kanth v. Bhugod : 
D. of 1858, 1108. Pape 

(A) Golukmonee v. Kishenpersad, 8. D. of 1859, 210. 

(i) Nundlal vy Bolakee. 8S. D. of 1854, p. 851; 8. D. of 1859, 210, eu 
Lodhoomona v. Gunneschunder, S. D. of 1859, 436 ; Koroonamnayee v. ’ Gobtad® d. 
nath, 8. D. of 1859, 944; Maharani vy. Nanda Lel, 1 B. L.R (A. U. J.) 27; 
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held for the ultimate benefit of the heirs who should be 
entitled to succeed at the death of the widow (k). 


Of course the reversioners will be equally entitled to 
restrain the unlawful acts of persons holding under the 
female heiress (I). But the mere fact that strangers are 
affecting to deal with the property as their own, without 
actual dispossession of the intermediate estate, or waste, or 
injury to it, gives no right of action against them to the 
reversioner, either fora declaration of title, or otherwise (1m), 


§ 601, Second,—During the lifetime of the heiress no one 
can bring a suit to have it declared that he will be the next 
heir at her death. Because as his title mast depond upon 
the state of things existing at her death, a siit before that 
time wonld be an unnecessary and useless litigation of a 
question which may never arise, or may only arise in @ 
different form (n), But he may sue to remove that which 
would be a bar to his title when it vested tn possession, 


There are two classes of transactions which would have 
this effect : first, adoption ; second, ahenations, 


§ 602. The Specific Relief Act (1 of 1877) § 42 provides 
that “any person entitled to any legal character, or to any 
right as to any property, may institute a suit against any 
person denying, or interested to deny, his title to such 
character or right, and the Court may in its discretion 
make therein a declaration that he is so eutitled, and the 
plaintiff need not in such suit, ask for any further relief, 
Provided that no Court shall make any such declaration 
where the plaintiff, being able to soek further relief than a 
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mere declaration of title omita to do so” (0). The illustra- 
tions to this section, amongst which (e. f.) are expressly 
mentioned suits for a declaration that alienations by a 
widow are void beyond her life, and that her adoption of a 
son is invalid, seem to show that the Act is intended to 
reproduce the previous law, as embodied in the following 
decisions, 


§ 603. It was ruled under the Limitation Act XIV of 
1859, that the mere fact of an adoption was no necessary 
injury to a reversioner, until his right to possession arises, 
and that the Statute of Limitations ran from the latter 
date, and not from the date of the adoption. A contrary 
tule was laid down by the Privy Council as regards the 
Limitation Act of 1871. It is yet undecided which rule 
will apply as regards the later Limitation Act XV of 1877, 
Sched. ii., § 118, 140, 141 (p). In any case it was settled 
that the next reversioner might bring a suit for a declara- 
tion that the adoption was invalid, on the ground that he 
might otherwise lose the evidence which would establish 
its invalidity, when the occasion arose (g). But the grant- 
ing of merely declaratory decrees is discretionary (7), and 
in one case where the evidence was unsatisfactory, the 
Court refused to make any declaration (x). And no decla- 
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(0) Bholat v. Kali, 8 All. 70; Abhoy Churn v. Kally Prasad, 5 Cal. 949. 
The Caloutta Court has held that a reversiouer has not such un estate as would 
entitle him to sue under this Act. Greeman Singhv. Wahari Lall, 8Cal. 12. 
The Madras Court takes an opposite view. Ganyayya v. Mahalakshmi, 10 
Nad. 90. 


(p) Sea ante, § 150. — 

(q) Chunder v. Dwarkanath, 8. D. of 1859, 1623; Nobinkishory v. Gobind, 
Sev. 628, note; per curiam, Gangopadhya v. Maheschandra, 4B.L.R, (F. B.) 
9; 8, C. 12 Suth. (F. B.) 14; Krojo v. Sreenath Bhase, 9 Suth. 463; Mrin- 
moyee v. Bhoobunmoyee, 15 B. L. R.1L; 8.C. 23 Suth. 42 ; Siddhessur v. Sham 
Chand, 15 B. L. R. 9, note; 8. C. 23 Suth, 285. (See as to Statute of Limi- 
atious in these two last cases), Notomarti v. Vardhanamma,7 Mad. H 
©. 851; Kalova v. Padapa, 1 Bom. 248 ; Jumoona v. Bamasoonderat, 3 J. A. 
72; 8.0. 1 Cal. 289; Anund v. Court of Wards, 81. A. 14; 8, C. 6 Cal. 764; 
Thayammal v. Venkatarama, 7 Mad. 401. 

(r) Sreenarain v. Sreemutty, 11 B. L. R. 171, 190; 8. ©. 19 Suth. 188; © 
T. A. Sup. Vol. 149; Motee Lat vy. Bhoop Singh, 8 Suth. 64; Brojo v. Sr, 
Bhose, 9 Suth. 4638. a 5 

(s) Brohmo Moyee v. Anund Lall, 19 Suth. 419. Seeas to cases where it was 
held that the Court had wrongly refused to make a declaration. Upendra v. 
Gopeenath, 9 Cal. 817; Isrt Dut v. Hunsbutti, 101. A. 160; 8. 0. 10 Onl. $24.. 
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ration will be made as to merely collateral matters, such as 
the existence of agreements to give or receive in adoption, 
where the declaration, when made, would not affect the 
validity of the adoption (f). 


§ 604. It was at one time thought that alienations by a 
widow beyond her powers were absolutely void, and even 
operated as a forfeiture of her estate. Consequently, that 
the reversioners might sue to have the estate restored to the 
widow, or even placed at once in their own possession. It 
is now, however, settled that this is not the case. Such an 
alienation will be valid during the widow’s lifetime. — [f not 
made for a lawful purpose, such as will bind the heirs, it 
has no effect against them till their title accrues; they may 
then sue for possession, und the Statute will run from that 
date (x). But here, as in the case of adoptions, the validity 
of the transaction may depend upon facts the evidence of 
which would be lost by delay. Therefore, a suit will lie by 
the reversioner at once, not to set aside the transaction 
absolutely, but to set aside so much of it as would operate 
against himself (7). Buta suit of this character must be 
founded on specific instances of alienation extending beyond 
the restricted powers of the heiress. A sit to restrain all 
alienations would not be maintainable, because the validity 
of each alienation would depend upon the circumstances 
under which it was made, and conld not be decided upon 
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beforehand (w). Such declarations will not be granted, 
unless the act complained of is one which, if allowed to 
stand unchallenged, would be an injury to the estate of the 
next heir (z). And they may be refused, at the discretion 
of the Court, if it appears that the lapse of time will not 
render it more difficult for the next heir to establish his 
right when the succession falls in, for, if this be so, the 
litigation is premature and unnecessary (y). 


§ 605. It was formerly unsettled how far a decree in a 
declaratory suit would bind any but the parties toit. Where 
a suit is brought by or against a female heiress in posses- 
sion, In respect of any matter which strikes at the root of 
her title to the property, it is held that a decree, fairly and 
properly obtained against her, binds all the reversioners, 
because she completely represents the estate (z). But it is 
by no means clear that the same result would follow in a 
suit where she was not defending her own title at all. In 
one case of an application to set aside an adoption, the 
Judicial Committee said that they would give no opinion 
what the effect of a decree in such a suit might be; whether 
one in favour of the adoption would bind any reversioner 
except the plaintiff, or whether one adverse to the adoption 
would bind the adopted son, as between himself and any- 
body except the plaintiff (a). In a later case they refused 


sn teen, 





(w) Pranputtee v. Ait. Poorn, S. D. of 1856, 494; S, C. on review, Lalla 
Futteh v, Mt. Pranputtee, 8. D. of 1857, 381, 

(zw) Sreenaratn v. Sreemutty, \1 B. LL. R.171; 8. C. 19 Suth, 188; 8 C. IP 
A. Sap. Vol. 149; Behary v. Madho, 18 B. L. R. 222; 8. C. 21 Suth. 4380; Nil 
mony v. Kally Churn, 21. A. 88; 8, C. 14 B. L. R, 382; &.C. 23 Suth. 180; 
Rampershad v. Jokhoo Roy, 10 Cal. 1008. 

(y) Behary v. Madho, ub sup. 

(2) Aatama Natchiar v. Rajah of Shivagunga,9 M. l. A. 539, 604; 8. C. 
2 Suth. (P.C.) 31; Nobinchunder v. Gury Persad, B. L. R. Bup. Vol. 1008; S. 
C.9 Suth, 505; approved, Aumirtolall v. Kajoneekant, 2 1, A. 121; 8. C. 15 
B. L. R. 10; 8.C. 23 Suth. 214; Pertab Narain vy. Trilokinath, 1) 1. A. 197; 
S.C. tl Cal, 186. As to effect of Statute of Limitations, see Natha v. Jamni, 
8 Bom. H. 0. (A.C. J.) 37; Babu Vulad v. Bhikaji, 14 Bom. 317; Brammoye 
v. hristomohun, 2 Cal. 222; Nandkumar v. Radha Kuart, 1 All. 282; Gan 
dharat Singh v Lachman Singh, 10 All. 485; Gya Prasad v. Heet Narain, { 
Cal. 98; Srinati Kuar v. Prusonno Kumar, 9 Cal. (F. B.) 984; Kokilmont v 
senna lal 11 Cal. 791; Drobomoyt Gupta v. Davis, 14 Cal. 828, 344 
ante ; 


(a) Jumoona vy. Bumasoonderai, 8 I. A, 72, 84; 8.C.1 Cal. 280. See pe 
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to give any declaration as to the effect of a will upon the 
rights, if any, of an unborn son, on the ground that no 
judgment which they could give would affect his rights (8). 
Now, by Act I of 1877, § 43 (Specific Relief) it is provided, 
that a declaration made under Chap. VI is binding only 
upon the parties to the suit, persons claiming under them 
respectively, and, where any of the parties are trustees, on 
the persons for whom, if in existence at the date of the 
declaration, such persons would be trustees. 


§ 606. Egcvitizes.—In general, where a conflict arises 
between tho reversioner and the alienee of the heiress, the 
question is simply whether her alienation was for a lawful 
and necessary purpose, or not. If it was, it binds him; if 
it was not, it does not bind hin. In either view no equity 
can arise between them, And when the sale is valid, the 
reversioner is not at liberty to treat it as a mere mortgage, 
and to set it aside on payment of the amount which it was 
proved that the female in possession had been under a neces- 
sity to raise (c). In some cases tho reversioner is at liberty 
to set aside the transaction, but only on special terms. For 
instance, if the heiress sold a larger portion of the estate 
than was necessary to raise the amount which the law 
authorized her tu raise, the sale would not be absolutely void 
as against the reversioners, but they could only set it aside 
(if at all) upon paying the amount which the widow was 
authorized to raise, with interest from her death, the de- 
fendant accounting for reuts and profits from the same 
period (2). And it is probable that even this amount of re- 
lief would not be granted, unless the circumstances were 
such as to affect the purchaser with notice that the sale was 
in excess Of the legal requirements of the case (e); or 
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Peacock, C. J., Brajo v. Sreenath Bose, 9 8uth. 465 ; per Markby, J., Brohmo 
y, Anund, 18 B. L. RB. 225 (note) ; 8. C. 19 Suth. 420. 

(b) Ram Lal eared ate Secy. of State, 8 1. A. 46; 8.C.7 Cal, 304. 

(c) Sugeeram v Juddoobuns, 9 Suth. 264. 

(d) Phool Chund v. Rughoobuns, 9 Suth. 108; Muttecram v, Gopaul, 11 
B. |. R. $16; 8. C. 20 Suth. 187. 

(@) Kanikhoprasad v. Jagadamba, 5 B. L. K. 508. 
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unless it was shown that he had failed to make proper 
enquiries upon the point {f). 


§ 607. On the other hand, where the female heiress has 
sold property in order to pay off a mortgage on the estate, 
if it appears that her funds were sufficient to have enabled 
her to satisfy it without alienating the property, the sale 
will be set aside at the suit of the reversioners. But only 
on the terms of treating the mortgage us a subsisting debt, 
and giving the purchaser credit for the amount, which 
otherwise the heir would have had to meet {g). Here, it 
will be observed, the heiress might, without any breach of 
duty, have allowed the mortgage to continue, leaving the 
reversioner to pay it off or not, as he thought best. But I 
do not imagine the same rule would be applied, if the widow 
sold the estate, without any necessity, to pay off claims 
which she herself was bound to meet, such as her husband’s 
debts, or the maintenance or marnages of dependent 
members of the family; for the result of such a course 
would be, to shift the burthen of these claims off her own 
shoulders upon those of the reversioner. 
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(f) Lulleet v. Sreedhur, 18 Suth. 457. ; 
(aq) Shumaool v Shewnkrum, 21, A. 7; 8. C. 14 B. L. R. 226; 8. C. 22 
Suth. 400; Sadashiv v. Dhukubat, 5 Bom, 450. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
WOMAN'S KS'TATE. 
In Property not inherited from 

§ 608. Tuts Chapter will be devoted to a disenssion of 
that which is generally spoken of as setridhanwm, or woman's 
peculium, or property specially so called. But I have pre- 
ferred the more general heading, so as to avoid disputes as 
to whether any particular species of property comes within 
the definitions of stridhanwn or not. Such an enquiry is 
frequently no more than a dispute about words (a). To the 
historical or practical lawyer the only question of interest is, 
what are the incidents of any sort of property. Its name is 
a matter of indifference, unless so far as that name guides 
us in ascertaining the incidents. If the name itself las 
been applied to different things at different times, it is more 
likely to mislead than to guide (bh). 


§ 609. Itis evident that the recognition of any right of 
property in women must have been of gradual growth. In 
every race there has been a time when woman herself is no 
more than a chattel, and incapable of any property except 
what her owner allows her to possess, and so long as he 
allowsit. Indications of such a state of society have already 
been pointed out in the Sanskrit texts (§ 70). Dr. Mayr 
adduces passages froin the Veda to show that im early times 
married women pursued independent occupations, and 


(a) Bea per Hollowny, J., Kattama Nachiarv. Dorasinga Tevar, 6 Mad. H. 


~~ (b) The whole subject of stridhanum is very elaborately disenssed by Dr. 
[ayr (pp. 164—179).  Lhave borrowed mach from bim throughout this chapter, 
nd not merely in passages where there is a special reference to his work. 
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acquired gain by them (c), but both Manu and Katyayana 
assert a their earnings were absolutely at the disposal of 
the man to whom they belonged (d). The simplicity of a 
Hindu household would limit a woman’s possessions to her 
own clothes and ornaments, and perhaps some domestic 
utensils. Her husband, if he chose, might recognize her 
right to these, but it would seem that in early times this 
right ended with his life. That is to say, as soon as he 
died, the dominion over her passed to others, and with it 
the power of appropriating her property. Vishnu says, 
“those ornaments which the wives usnally wear should not 
be divided by the heirs, whilst the husbands of such wives 


are alive.’ Messrs. West and Biihler add in a note, “ But — 


the ornaments of widows may be divided. The latter point 


is especially mentioned by Nanda Pandita” (e). The same. 


text apparently is found in Manu, where it is slightly 
altered, so as to prohibit the husband’s heirs from taking 
the property of a woman even after the husband’s death. 
This is the meaning put upon it in the Mitakshara, and no 
doubt was a later phase of law (f). In accordance with it 
is the remark of Apastamba, “ According to some the share 
of the wife consists of her ornaments, and the wealth which 
she may have received from her relations” (g). That is to 
say, an after usage sprang up of recognizing the right of 
the woman, by formally allotting her special property to 
her upon a family division. It would be a still further 
advance to separate her property completely from that of 
her husband, by making it pass after her death in a differ- 
ent line of descent. 


§ 610. Infant marriage is so universal in India that a 
girl, even in a wealthy family, would seldom possess orna- 


(c) Mayr, 162. 

(d) Manu, viii. § 416; Daya Bhaga, iv. 1, §19. Inthe Punjab villages it is 
said that such a thing as woman’s separate property seldom exists. Punjab 
customs 115; Punjnb Customary law, (1.80; TIT. 101, 159. 

(e) Vishnu, xvil. § 23, as explained by his commentator Vaijayanti. 

(f) Manu, ix. § 200; Mitakshara, ii. 11, § 48; Mayr, 166. 

(9) Apastamba, ii. 14, § 9. . 
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ments of any value before betrothal. For her, property 
would commence at hor bridal, in the shape of gifts from 
her bridegroom and her own family. Gifts of the former 
kind were probably the earlier in point of time. The brides 
price in all its varied forms, as a bribe before marriage, or 
a reward immediately after it; asa payment tothe parents, 
or a dowry for the wife, is one of the carhest elements in 
every marriage which has passed beyond the stage of pure 
capture (h). Gifts by the girl’s own family pre-suppose 
that consent, which was only asked for when the parental 
dominion was recognized (§ 77). But they do not neces- 
sarily involve the idea that her right to separate property 
had yet arisen. Dr. Mayrsnegests that when the hushand’s 
relations began to make gifts to her, such a separate capa- 
city for property must have been recognized, and therefore 
that gifts of this class are later in point of origin than the 
others (2). For okvious reasons gifts from strangers, or 
persons beyond the limit of very close relationship, wonld 
not be encouraged, and, if permitted would pass to the 
husband. Similarly, any earnings made by the wife could 
only be made by the permission of the husband, and as a 
reward for services which she could otherwise be rendering 
in his family. They also wonld be his, not hers, 


§ 611. The texts in regard to stridhanwn accord with 
the above views. The principal definition is that contained 
in Manu, “ What was given before the nuptial fire (adhy- 
agnt), what was given on the bridal procession, what was 
given in token of love (dattam priti-karmani\, and what 
was received from a brother, a mother, or a father, are 
considered as the six-fold (separate) property of a (married) 

woman” (k). The words “a. brother, a mother, or a father,” 


Selene we errno er rey mm a ——_— 


(hk) Maine, Barly Instit. 824; Mayr, 168; ante, § 78. 

(i) Mayr, 169. 

tk) Manu, ix. § 194. Narada gives the same definition (xiii. § 8), substituting 
“Sa token of love,” “her hnaband’s donation.” The Daya Bhaga, (iv. 1, 
7) observer that. this does not include the heritage of her husband, Sevens to 
ridhanum generally Mitakshara, ii.1); V. May.,iv. 10; Smriti Chandrika, ix; 
aya Bhaga, iv. 1; D. K.§, ii. 2; Viramitrodaya, p. 220, § 1; Madhaviya, § 50! 
aradarajah, 45; Vivada Chintamani, 256. The term ‘' given before the nuptial 
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appear to be given only by way of illustration, for he says 
in the next verse, “What she received after marnage 
(anvadheyam) from the family of her husband, and what 
her affectionate lord may have given her, shall be inherited, 
even if she die in his life-time, by his children” (1). Vishnu 
and Yajnaralkya give a similar enumeration, but both 
add, that which a woman receives when her husband takes 
another wife. Vishnu substitutes the term xu/ka or fee for 
the “ gift in token of love;” and Yajnaralkya terminates 
his hist with the mysterious adyam, or &c., which Vijyna- 
nesvara expands into, “And also property which she may 
have acquired by inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure, 
and finding” (m). 


§ 612. It will be observed that these various classes of 
property have all these qualities in common, that they 
belong to a married woman, that they are given to herin her 
capacity of bride or wife, and that, except perhaps in the 
case of purely bridal gifts, they are given by her husband, 
or by her relations, or by his relations. Jimuta Vahana 
expressly limits gifts presented in the bridal procession, to 
such as are received from the family of either her father or 
mother. In this Jaganuatha differs from lim, being of 
opimion that gifts received fromm any one would come within 
the defimtion, and a futwahk to the same effect is recorded 
by Mr. W. MacNaghten (x). It is probable that in early 
times strangers to the fannly did not take part in family 
ceremomes. The sulka or fee is vanously deseribed, as 
being a special present to the bride to induce her to go 
cheerfully to the mansion of her lord (0), or as the gratuity 
for the receipt of which a girl is given in marriage (p). 
Varadrajah puts the latter view even more coarsely, when 
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tire,” includes all gifta daring the coutinuance of the marriage ceremonies. 
Bistoo v. Radha Soonder, }6 Suth. 113, 

(1) Manu, ix. § 195. 

(m) Vishnu, xvil. Pe Yajnavalkya, ii. § 143, 144; Mitakshara, it. 11, § 2. 
Bee aleo Katyayana, Mitakshara, ii. 11, §5; Devala, Daya Bhaga, iv. 1, § 15, 
See anté, § 56. 

(n) Daya Bhaga, iv. 1,86; 8 Dig. 559; 2 W. MacN. 122. 

{o) Vyasa, 3 Dig. 570; Daya Blunga, iv. 8, § 21. 

(p) Mitekehara, ii, 11, § 6. 
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he describes it as, “ What is given to the possessors of 
maiden by way of price for the sale of a maiden” (q). In 
the Viramitrodaya it is stated to be, “the value of house- 
hold utensils and the like which is tuken (by the parents) 
from the bridegroom, and the rest, in the shape of orna- 
ments for the girl’ (r). These various meamnugs pro- 
bably mark the different steps, by which that which was 
originally received by the parents for the sale of their 
daughter, was converted into u dowry for herself (x). A 
stall later signification was given to the word, when it was 
taken to denote special presents given by the husband to the 
wife for the discharge of extra household duties (f), or oven 
presents given to her by strangers for the exercise of her 
influence with ber husband or her family (i). 


Of course an unmarried woman might have proporty, 
either in the shape of ormunents or other presents, given to 
her by her afhianced bridegroom, or by her own family, or 
property which she had inherted from others than males. 
The former class of property is expressly recognized us stri- 
dhanum, and goes ina peculiar course of descent (r). And 
in Bengal, property devised by a father to lis daughter 
before her marriage has been held to be her stridhawum, and 
descendible as such (i). Her property inherited will be 
treated of hereafter (J 627). 


§ 613. Before quitting this branch of the subject it is 
necessary tu explain two terms which are frequently used 
in regard to sfredhanum ; that is, Sandaytka and Yautaka, 
with its negative dyautaka. Yantake refers exclusively to 
gifts received at the time of the marriage (7). Ayautaka of 
course is that which does not come within the term yautaka. 
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(q) Varadrajab, 48. (r) W.& B 2nd. ed. 500; Viramit., p. 223, 

{s) Mayr, 170; ante, § 78. (4) Katyayana, 3 Dig. 663, 

(uz) Dayn Bhaga, iv. 3, § 20. 

(vu; Mitakshara, it. 11, § 30; V. May., iv. 10, § 83. 

(w) Judoonath v. Busaunt Coomar, 11 B. LR. 286; 8. C. 10 Suth. 264. 

(2) Daya Bhaga, iv, 2, § 13—15; Srnriti Chandrika, ix. 3, §13. It is derived 
from the word ‘yu’ eignifving to unite, in reference to the uniun by marriage, 
Raghunandana, x. 14; Viremit, p. 280, § 2, 
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Saudaytka is translated as “the gift of affectionate kindred.” 
The author of the Smriti Chandrika limits it to wealth 
“received by a woman from her own parents or persons 
connected with them in the house of either her father or her 
husband, fruin the time of her betrothment to the comple- 
tion of the ceremony to be performed on the occasion of her 
enteriug her lord’s house” (yj). But the same texts of 
Aatyayane and Vyasa, upon which he places this mterpre- 
tation, are explained by vthers as including gifts received by 
her from her husband,and from others after her marriage (z). 
The modern futwahe and decisions take the same view. 
Provided the gift is made by the husband, or by a relation 
either of the woman or of her husband, 1t seems to be 
unimaterial whether it is made before marriage, at Marriage, 
ur after marriage; it is equally her seudaytka (a). All 
savings Inade by a woman from her stridianwm, and all pur- 
chases made with it, of course, follow the character of the 
fund from which they proceeded (4). And her arrears of 
imuintenance have also been held to be her stridhanum, 
under a text of Decale which speaks of her subsistence, 
ie, What remains of that which is given for her food and 
raiment—as being her separate property (¢). Whether 
such arrears arc also saudayiku is a diferent question. The 
importance of the distinction arises, when her power of 
disposition over any particular property, and her independ- 
ence of marital control, come under consideration. 


§ O14. The Mitakshara, in treating vf woman’s property, 
expressly includes under that tern all property lawfully 
obtained by a woman, in its most general sense, and lays 


> C a re te 


(y) Smriti Chandrika, ix. 2, $7. 

(s; Viranntrodaya, p. 222, §3; Madhuviya, § 60, p 42; Varadrajah, 60; Daya 
Bhaga, iv. 1, 8 2). 

(a) Gosaten ve at. Arshenmunnee, 63. D. 77 (90); Doorga v. Mt. Tejoo, 5 
Suth. Alis., 538; Gungadaraiya v. Parameswaramma, 5 Mad. H. ©. iit; 
Jeewun v. Ml. Sonu, LN. W. P. 66; Aashee v. Gour Kishore, 10 Sutu. 139; 
Radha vy. Biseshur, 6 No W. RP. 278; Hurrymohun v. Shonataun, 1 Cul. 275; 
RKamasami v. Yirasamt, 4 Mad. H.C. 272. 

(b) Luchmun v. Aalli Churn, (Y Suth 292 (P.C.); Venkutav. Suriya, 1 Mad. 
251. See Hurst v. Mussoone Bank, 1 All. 762. 

(c) Dayu Bhagu, iv. 1, § 15; Court of Wards vy. Mohessur, 16 Suth 76. 
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down no rules whatever as to her power of disposal of it (d). 
No inference of course can be drawn that she has the same 
power over all the species there enunierated. This is a 
point which Vijranesrara has nowhere discussed. The 
question 1s minutely examined in the Smmti Chandrika, 
and in the Viramitrodaya, where distinctions are drawn as 
toa woman’s power of alienating different sorts of property. 
Jimuta Vahana, however, follows Aafyayana in limiting 
the term stridhanwm, as used by hun, to that property 
“which she has power to give, sell, or use independently 
of her husband’s control” (7). But it is evident that a 
woman may have absolute power over her property, as 
regards all other persons but her husband, and yet be 
fettered in her disposal of it by him, Her property, there- 
fore (taking it im its widest sense), falls under three heads : 
Ist, Property over which she has absolute control; 2nd, 
Property as to which her control is hinited by her husband, 
but by him only ; 3rd, Property which she can only deal 
with at all for limited purposes. 


§ 615. Finssr. Saudaycka of all sorts, whether movable 
or immovable, which has been given by relations other than 
the woman’s own husbaud, and saudayika of «a movable 
character which has been given by him, are absolutely ata 
woman’s own disposal. She may spend, sell, devise, or 
give it away at her own pleasure (f). The same rule 
applies to land which a woman has purchased by means of 
such suudayika as was absolutely at her own disposal (g), 
Her husband cau neither control her in ber dealings with 


See es = td 


(d) Mitakshura, 1. 11, § v, 4. 

(e) Dayu Bhega, iv. 1, $18, 19, D.K.S. 2,5 24. Ragbunuudunt, ix, 1. 

(f) Daya Bhaga, iv. 1, § 21-23; D.KS.n, 2, 920,81, 82 Rughunandana, 
ix. 3—b; V. Muy, iv. 10, § 8,4; OSmriti Chandrika, ix. 2, 91-12; Luchmun vy, 
Kalli Churn, 19 duth. 292; Aullammalv. Auppu, | Mad. H.C.85; 2W. MacN. 
215; Wulubhram v. Bilee, 2 Bor, 44 481); Damodar vy. ’armanandas, 7 
Bom, 155; Muni v. Vuran, 5 All. dy Venkata vy. Suriya, 2 Mud. 388 (BP. U.) 

(q) Venkata v. Suriya, 2 Mad. 363. Where a married woman with atridhanum, 
contracts she will be assumed tu have intended to satisfy her liability ouvof her 
separate property. Govindys v. Lakmidas, 4 Bown. 618; Narofum y. Nanka, 6 
Bom. 478. lf she is unmarried at the time of ber contract, sue will be lhuble 
personally, and not merely to the extent of her atridhanum, for payment of her 
debt, even though she marries before it is enforced. Nahalchand v. Bai Shwa, 
6 Bom. 470. 
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it, nor use it himself. But he may take it in case of extreme 
distress, as in a famine, or for some indispensable duty, or 
during illness, or while a creditor keeps him in prison. 
Even then he would appear to be under at least a moral 
obligation to restore the value of the property when able to 
do so. What he has taken without necessity he is bound 
to repay with interest (h). This right to take the wife’s 
property is purely a personal one in the husband. If he 
does not choose to avail himself of it, his creditors cannot (t), 


Jagannatha states that property which a woman has 
inherited from a woman is also absolutely at her disposal (k), 
It iy clear that where property given by any person to a 
woman would be her stridhanwm, it will equally be such if 
devised (7). It has, however, been decided in Bengal that 
a woman who inherits from a woman only takes a qualified 
estate, which descends on the death of the taker to the 
heirs of the woman from whom she took, not to her own 
heirs (m), It has also been decided by the Bengal High 

rourt that, under the law of the Daya Bhaga, property so 
inherited is subject to the same restrictions as to power of 
ahenation as would apply to it if it had descended from a 
male (2). 


§ 616. Seconpiy. Derala mentions a woman’s gains as 
part of the separate property, over which she has exclu- 
sive control, and which her husband cannot use except in 
time of distress. But it is probable that he employs the 
word in the sense of gifts (0). Katyayana lays down that 


4 


— et a alana ne An et a a eo _ es - - - e- 
— ~ - ~ - _ ~ a aces ere 








(h) Mitnkshura, ii. 11, § 31, 82, Smriti Chandrika, ix. 2, Le Madhaviya, 
§ 51; V. May., iv. 10,810; Daya Bhaga, iv. 1, § 24; D. K.S, ii 2, § 38. 
(t) Virumitrodaya, p. 225, §6;1 Stra. H. L. 27; 2 Stra H. L. 23; Tukaram 
v. Gunajt, & Bom. H.C. (A. 0. J.) 129; Radha v. Biseshur, 6 N.-W. P. 279. 
(k) 3 Dig. 629, 
(1) Ramdolal v. Joymoney, 2 M. Dig. 65; per curiam, Judoonath v. Bussunt 
Coomar, 11 B. L. R. 295; 8. 0. 19 Suth. 264 
a - Pe pa v, Noyanmoney, 6 Cal. 222; Huri Doyal Singh v. Grishchunder 
7 Cal. 911. 
(x) BhoobunMohun Banerjee v. Muddunmohun Shomis, Rep. 3. 1 only knov 
this case from its citation and approval, per curiam, 17 Cal. p. 917. 
(o) Daya Bhaga, iv. 1§ 15. See a different rendering of the same text at’ 
Dig. 577, where the word ‘‘ gains” is translated ‘‘ wealth received by a woma: 
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“the wealth whioh is earned by mechanical arta, or which 
is received throngh affection from any other (but the kin- 
dred), is always subject to the husband’s contro.” And 
Jimuta Vahana adds that he has a right to take it, even 
though no distress exist (p). So, the Smriti Chandrika 
states that “women possess independent power only over 
saudaytka, and their husband’s donation, except Immovae 
bles, and that their power is not independent over other 
sorts of property, although they may be afridhanum” (q), 
But her authority over such property is only subject to her 
husband’s control. He may take it, but nobody else can, 
Therefore, if she dies before her husband, the property 
remains in his possession, and passes to his heirs. But if 
he dies before her, she becomes absolute owner of the pro- 
perty, and at her death it passes to her heirs, nut to those 
of her husband (r). And of course the rule would be tho 
same, if the acquisitions were made by a widow (x). It has 
been snggested by the Madras High Court, upon the autho- 
rity of a remark by Mr. Colebrocke, that even as regards 
landed property not derived from her husband, a married 
woman would be incapable of making an alienation with- 
out her husband’s consent (f). There is also a text of 
Katyayana, which implies that the husband has a control 
over his own donations which are not of an immovable 
character, and that the woman for the first time acquires 
complete power of disposal after his death (vw). There can 
be no doubt that a hasband would always be able to exer- 
cise a very strong pressure upon his wife, so as to restrain 
her from giving away her own private property, just as an 


-_— a Comer ree eer 


(from a kinaman).”’ The Viramitrodaya, (p. 226, §7,) expluing gsing aa ‘what 
is received from any persou who makes the present for the purpose of pleasing 
t goddeas,’’ 

(p} Daya Bhaga, iv. 1,§ 19, 20; D. K. 8. ii. 2, § 25, 28, 29; Raghunandana, 
ix. 1; V. May. iv. 10,§ 7; Ramdolal v. Joymonry, 2 M. Dig. 65. 

(gq) Smriti Chandrika, ix. 2, § 32, 

(r) Per Jagannatha, 3 Dig. 628; Maduvarayya vy. Tirtha Sami, 1 Mad. 807. 

(s) 2 W. MacN. 2389. See case of a grant made by Government to 4 widow, 
Rrvj Indar v. Janis, 5 1, A.1; 8.C. 10. L. RB. 318. 

it) Dantulurt v. Mallapudi, 2 Mad. H.C. 360. 

(u) Daya Bhaga, iv, }, § 8,9; Soriti Chandrika, ix. 1, § 14, 16; ix. 2, § 8, 4. 
See too Narada, cited Daya Bhagag, iv. 1, § 28; Viramitrodayn, p. 224, § &. 
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English husband would do, if his wife proposed to sell her 

diamonds. But the texts referred to seem not to convey any 

more than a moral precept, while those already cited, which 
her absolute power, are express and unqualified. 


§ 617. Taixpty. Immovable property, when given or 
devised by a husband to his wife, is never at her disposal, 
even after his death. [Tt is her sfridhanwm so far that it 
passes to her heirs, not to his heirs, But as regards her 
power of alienation, she appears to be under the same 
restrictions as those which apply to property which she has 
inherited from a male even though the gift is made in terms 
which create a heritable estate (cv). Of course it is different 
if the gift or devise is coupled with an express power of 
ahenation (i. 


§ 618, The succession to woman’s property is a matter of 
much intricacy, as the lines of succession vary, according as 
the woman was married or unmarried, according as her mar- 
riage was in an approved or an unapproved form, and accord- 
ing to the mode in which the property was obtained. There 
are also differences between the doctrines of the Benares 
and the Bengal lawyers on this head. Little is to be found 
in the Hindu writers in regard to the property of a maiden. 
So long as she remained in her father’s house, the only 
property she would be hkely to possess would be her 
clothes and her ornaments. If already betrothed, she 
might also have received gifts in contemplation of marriage 
from her own family, or from the bridegroom. In some 
rare cases she might also have inherited property from a 
female relation. The only text upon the subject is one which 


(v) See authorities cited, ante, $615, note (hk); Viramitrodaya, p. 224, § 5:2 
W. MacN. 35; Gungadaraiya v. Parameswaramma, 5 Mad. H.C. 111; Kotar- 
basapa v. Chanverova, 10 Bom. H. C. 413; Ruar vy. Rup Kuar, 1 All. 734; 
Bhujanga Rau v. Ramayamma, 7 Maud. 387, 

(w) Jeewun v. Mt. Sona, 1 N.-W. P. 66; Koonibehari v. Premchand, 5 Cal, 
O84 ; S. GC. 5 C.G. R 684; Prosonno Coomar v. Tarrucknath, 10 B. L. R, 267. 
Kanria v. Mahilal, 10 All. 495, See ante, § 584. The case of Seth Mulchand v. Bat 
Mancha, 7 Bom. 491, so far as it goes beyond the statement in the text has 
been doubted by the Madras High Court, 7 Mad., p. 389. 
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is variously ascribed to Bandhayana and to Narada, but 
which cannot be found in the existing works of either 
writer. “Of an unmarried woman deceased the brothers of 
the whole blood shall take the inheritance; on failure of 
them it shall go to the mother, or if she be not living, to the 
father” (x). Tho Mitakshara explains this by saying, “ The 
uterine brothers shall have the ornaments for the head and 
other gifts which may have been presented to the maiden 
by her maternal grandfather, or other relations, as well as 
the property which may have been regularly inherited by 
her” (y). The latter remark clearly applics to property 
not inherited from a male, as her father is spoken of as stall 
alive. The result, of course, is that her property is kept 
in her own family. In default of parents the property groes 
to their nearest relations (z), All presents which may 
have been received from the bridegroom are to be returned 
to him, after deducting the expenses already incurred on 


both sides (a). 
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§ 619. Property possessed by a married woman would go Property of a 


in different lines of succession according to its nature and 
origin. Her bridal gifts, being articles of specially femi- 
nine ornament or use, would naturally pass tu her own 
daughters. And as any of her dangliters who had married 
would probably have received a suitable provision when they 
left their father’s home, where there were daughters both 
married and unmarried, the latter would be the preferable 
heirs. So among the married, those who were most in need 
would have the preference (b).. Her dowry (Su/ka) liad in 
early times belonged to her parents, and not tu herself. It 
would return to her father’s family, instead of passing into 
the family of her husband ($74). When that separation of 
interest between herself and her husband arose, which 


eee 1, §1. : 
ty) Mitakshara, ii. 11,§ 30 ; Smriti Chandrika, ix. 3, § 35; Madhuviya, § 50; 
VY. May, iv. 10, § 34. 
(3) iramitrodaya, p. 241. 
Pe Yajnacalkyn, ii. § 146; Mitakshara, ii. 11, § 29, 30; Smriti Chandrika, ix. 
a he 34,0. Ma ie $ 38; DKS. i. 1, $2, Mayr," 
(b) Mayr, 178 
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admitted of her acquiring independent property after her 
marriage, the property so acquired might be of a more 
general and important character than that obtained at her 
bridal. No reason would exist for making it pass exclu- 
sively to daughters, and sons would be allowed to share as 
well as daughters (e). Hence a separate line of succession 
would arise for what are called “gifts subsequent,” and 
the husband’s donation. 


§ 620. First. The earliest rule as to the devolution of 
the Sulka is to be found in a text of Gautama, which has 
been variously translated. Dr. Bihler renders it, “The 
sister's fee belongs to her uterine brothers, if her mother 
be dead. Some say (that it belongs to them even) whilst the 
mother lives” (d). This text in the Daya Bhaga is trans- 
lated, “The sister’s fee belongs to the uterine brothers ; 
after them it goes to the mother, and next to the father. 
Some say before her.” This Jimufa Vahana explains 
by saying that. according to some the father takes before the 
mother, and both after the uterine brothers (+). The 
explanation of Balambhatta, which Dr. Mayr prefers, is, 
that the word mother in this verse refers to the same 
person who is spoken of in the preceding verse of Gautama, 
where her other property 1s said to go to her daughters ; 
that is to say, that it refers to the woman who has received 
the Sulka, not to the mother of that woman. Accordingly 
Dr. Mayr translates it, “ After the death of the mother, her 
fee passes to her uterine brothers ; some think that the 
sister’s fee belongs to them even during her life.” If this 
translation is correct, it would mark two stages of law in 
regard to the Sudka. Hirst, when it was considered to be 
the property of the bride’s father, as the price paid to him 
for her, and accordingly passed to his sons, even during her 
life. Secondly, when it became the property of the girl at 
once, as her dowry, but on her death passed in the same 
manner as it had formerly done to her father’s heirs (/). 


or mneeeronrenaantnt 





(c) andi 4. d) Gautama, xxviii. § 25, 26. 
(e) Daya Bhaga, iv. 3, § 27, 28. iy) Mayr, 170. 
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However this may have been in early times, it is quite clear 
that the writers of the Benares school treat tho Sulka as an 
exception to the rule that a woman’s property goes to her 
daughters, and make it pass at once to the brothers, and in 
default of them to the mother (g). Yajnaralkya, however, 
classes the Sudka with gifts from her kindred, and gifts 
subsequent, which only go to the brothers if the sister has 
died without issue. Accordingly the Bengal authorities 
treat the text of Gautama, not as an exception to the 
general rule, but only as explaining how this species of 
property devolves in the absence of nearer heirs (h). Its 
succession, as understood by them, will be treated under the 


third head (§ 625). 


§ 621. Seconpty. Yautaka, or property given at the 
nuptials, always passes first to the woman’s daughters or 
other issue, if she has any. Little is to be found on the sub- 
ject in the early writers. Baudhayana, says, “The daugh- 
ters shall inherit, (of) the mother’s ornaments as many as 
(are worn) according to the custom of the caste”? (7). 
Vasishtha says, “Let the daughters share the nuptial gifts 


of their mother” (4). The word here used for nuptial gifts, | 


‘parinayyam, isthe same which is used by Afanu (ix. § 11), 


where he says that a wife should be engayed in the superin-, 


tendence of household utensils (/). ft apparently refers to 
articles of domestic use given to a girl on her marriage, 
like the clocks, teapots, and table ornament which an Kng- 
lish bride receives to adorn her new home. So, among the 
Kandhs, the personal ornaments and household furniture 
ro to the daughters and not to the sons (m).  Gautamaadds 
further distinction, “ A woman’s separate property (strid- 
belongs (in the first instance) to her unmarried 


I 6g) Mitakehara, ii. 11, § 14; Smriti Chandrika, ix. 3, § 38; Viramitrodaya 
y. 242, § 12; Vivada Chintamani, 270; V. May., iv. 10,8 82; Madbaviys, § BO 
p. 45; Varadrajah, 48. 

(h) ’Yajnavalkys, ii. § 149; Daya Bhaga, tv. 3, : 10—30; D. K. 8. ib. 
§ 15-18; Judoonath v. Bussunt Coomar, 11 B. L. BR. 986, 207; 8. C, .; 


(t) Buudhayana, ii. 2, § 27. (k) Vasistha, xvii, § 24. 
({) Mayr, 166; Vivada Chintamani, 2 (m) 2 Hunter's Orissa, 79. 
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daughters (and on failure of them) to those daughters who 
are poor’ {n). None of these authors suggest different 
lines of descent for the property referred to. This, for the 
first time, appears in Manu. He says, “ Property given to 
the mother on her marriage (yautaka) is inherited by her 
(unmarried) daughter” (co). In a later passage he says 
generally, “On the death of the mother let all the uterine 
brothers and the uterine sisters (if unmarried) equally 
divide the maternal estate.” This necessarily refers to 
property different from the yautaka which had been stated 
to go exclusively to the daughters. Then, after describing 
the six-fold property of a woman (§ 611), he goes on, “ What 
she received after marriage (anradeya) from the family of 
her husband, and what her affectionate lord may have given 
her, shall be inherited, even if she die in his lifetime, by 
her children” (p). This seems to be the origin of the differ- 
ent lines of succession, which are here treated of under the 
second and third heads. 


§ 622. The authors of the Smriti Chandrika and the Vira- 
mitrodaya appear to take the first text of Manu hterally, 
as allowing none of a woman’s issue except her unmarried 
daughters to take her yautaka. In default of such daugh- 
ters, they make it pass at once to the husband, or to the 
parents, according as the marriage was of an approved or 
an unapproved form (q). But this narrow interpretation 1¢ 
not followed by cither the Benares or the Bengal school 
The rule of descent laid down by Yajnavalkya is as follows 
“The stridhanum ot a wife dying without issue, who has 
been married in one of the four forms of marriage designat 
ed Brahma, &c., ($ 76), belongs to the husband; if she hav 
issue, then the stridhanwm goes to her daughter; shoul 
she have been married in another form, then her stridhanun 


{n) Gautama, xxvin. § 21. 

(0) Manu, ix. § 131; Daya Bhaga, iv. 2, § 13. 

(p) Mnnu, ix. § 192, 195; Mayr. 174; Ashabai v. Haji Tyed, 9 Bom. 115, 

pias Chandrika, ix. 8, § 18,153; Viramitrodaya, p. 280, § 9; 285, § | 
+ 2 
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sroes to her parents” (r). This rather vague rule is expand- Descent of 


ed by the Mitakshara. “Hence, if the mother bo dead 
daughters take her property in the first instance ; and here, 
in the case of competition between married and maiden 
daughters, the unmarried take the succession ; but on failure 
of them, the married daughters ; and here agai, in the case 
of competition between such as are provided and those who 
are unendowed, the unendowed take the succession first; 
but, on failure of them, those who are endowed” («). Next 
to daughters come granddaughters, und then sons of 
daughters, sons, and grandsons, those in the second genor- 
ation always taking per stirpes (tf). Step-children are not 
recognized by the Mitakshara as entitled, excopt in the 
single case, which has uow become impossible, where the 
woman who has left the property was a wife of an inferior 
class, while the children who claim it are by a wife of a 
higher class (uv). The Smriti Chandmka, however, allows 
the step-children to come in if there are no other heirs, such 
as progeny, husband or the like (v). In default of all these, 
if the marriage was In an approved form, the property passes 
to the husband, und after him, according to Viynanesvara, 
to his nearest sapindas (i). According to the Mayukha, 
to those relations who are nearest to him through her in his 
own family. If the marriage was in an unapproved form it 
passes to her parents, the mother taking before the father (), 
Vajnanesvara traces the line of descent no further. But 
other writers of the saine school cite a text of Vrihaypati, 
in accordance with which the succession next passes to the 
son of the mother’s sister, of the maternal and paternal 


{r) Yajnavalkya, 1. § 145. 

(s) Mitaksbara, w. 11, $13; V. May., iv. td 17, 18. 

(t) Mitakahara, ii. 11, § 9, 12, 15—19, 24; V. Mu iv. 10, § 20—23. Sons 
wholly exclude grandsons whose father is dead. Haghunandana vy. Gopeenath 
ZW. BacN. 1213 post, § 627. 4 

(uw) Mitakehara, i. 13, § 22; V. May., iv. 10,§10. The text of Manu, on 
which this rule is based, is exphuned differently in Bengal. Post, § 626. 

(9) Se emp es “ § oe Pdchinat dag v. Papanna, 18 Mud. 348. 

(w) This haa been beld to be the Mithila law also. Bachhu 5 
Tha, 12 Cal, 848. Sa la dik 
PL wr eget 11, § a Wi wonder i‘ § 28. According to the Smriti 

andrnka, property given to a woman 6 time of a diss: rriuge 
reverte to the donors; ix. 3, § 31, 32, Pproved ma 
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uncle’s wife, of the father’s sister, of the mother-in-law, 
and of an elder brother’s wife, (y), 


Precisely the above order is laid down by the Smniti 
Chandrika and the Viramitrodaya in respect of all the 
mother’s property, which ts not yautaka, or received after 
marriage or from the husband; that is, which does not 
come under the two texts of Manu already cited (z). 


§ 623. The order of succession to Yautaka, according to 
the Bengal authorities, is sunilar, but not exactly the same. 
“It goes first to the unafhanced daughters; it there be 
none such, it devolves on those who are betrothed. In their 
default it passes to the married daughters” (a). Jimuta 
Vahana does not notice barren or widowed daughters, butthe 
Daya-krahma-sangraha states that they succeed in default 
of married daughters who have, or who are likely to have, 
male issue. Srikrisina also says that these daughters take 
one after tho other, as distinct classes, and not merely in 
default of each other. For instance, that on the death of a 
daughter who had taken as atlianced or married, but who has 
died without « son, the estate will pass to the next daughter 
who is capable of taking, and not to the husband of the one 
who had already succeeded. “ For the right of the husband 
is relative to the ‘woman’s separate property,’ and wealth 
which has in this way passed from one to another can no 
longer be considered as the ‘woman’s separate property’ ”(b). 
The Bengal writers also differ from those of the Benares 
schoo] in excluding granddaughters altogether, and bring- 
ing in the son before the daughter’s son, and the grandson 
and great-grandson in the male line next after the daughter’s 


a V. May., iv. 10, § 30; Smriti Chandrika, ix. 3, § 86, 37 5 Viramitrodaya, 

243 5 in Nithila, but not elsewhere, the son of a woman’s balf sister is her 
hay. "Sreenarain “Bhya Jah, 2 8. D. 28 (29, 35). The husband’s kinsamen 
take before the father’s kiusmen, e. g., the husbund’s brother’s gon before the 
sister's son. Bachha Jha Jugmon, 12 Cal. 348 

(zs) Manu, ix. Eat 195; Suriti Chandrika, ix. 8, § 16—30, 36—41 ; Vira- 
mitrodaya, p. 231, ef seq. 

(a) Pe Bhaga, iv. 2. § 18, | 22, 23, 26; Raghunandana, x. 12—15, 17-20. 

(o) D. K. &., ii. 3, § 5, 6. See post, § 627, 
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son (¢). They also differ in introducing stepsons, as far as 
the great-grandchildren, next after the great-grandsons of 
the woman herself. This appears to be upon the authority 
of a text of Manu, which declares that if one of several 
wives of a man brings forth a male child, they are all by 
means of that son mothers of male issue (d). In default of 
all] these the husband or the parents succeed, according to 
the form of marriage. But the husband’s sapindas do not 
appear to take as in the Mitakshara. In default of hin, 
the succession passes at once to the brother, mother, or 
father of the deceased woman (¢). On the other hand, 
where the marriage is of a disapproved form, the inherit- 
ance passes to the mother, father, and brother, each in 
default of the other, and if none of them exist, then to the 
husband (f). Last of all come in the ulterior heirs under 
the text of Vrihkaspati. But they do not take in the order 
there stated. They are arranged upon the Bengal principle 
of religious benefits, as follows: husband’s younger brother, 
husband’s brother’s son, sister’s son, son of husband’s sister, 
brother’s son, daughter’s husband, father-in-law, and hus- 
band’s elder brother. In default of all these, sakulyas, 
learned Brahinans, and the King (4). 


§ 624. ‘Tuirpiy. The snecession to that property belong- 
ing to a married woman which is neither her Sudka nor her 
Yautaka is a matter upon which there is much variance. 
The texts of Manu, which state that her property shall be 
shared equally by her sons and daughters, and that gifts 
reccived by her after marriage from her husband and his 
family shall go to her children generally, have been already 
cited (§ 621). Other writers say with equal distinctness, 
that her property shall be shared equally by sons and unmar- 


(c) Daya Bhaga, iv. 2,§17~—21; D. K &., ii. 8, § 8—10. The son of the 
daughter's son never succeeds. De Bhaga, iv. 8, § 84; DL, K.S8., ii. 6, § 2. 

(ad) Dayn Bhagu, iv. 3, § 382; D. K.S. ii. 3, § 11-13. 

(e) DOK. 8., i. 8, § 14-17; Biaton v. Radha Soondr, 16 Buth. 115. 

(f) D. K. &., ii. 8, § 19—21. 

(¢) Daya Bhaga, iv. 3, § 81, 25—37; D. K.8., ii.6; Raghunandana, x. 23-96 
30—39. It is imposible to sec upon what principle the husband’s father and 
elder brother come in last. 
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ried daughters (h). Véjnanesvara only recognizes one line 
of descent for the whole of a married woman’s property, 
except her Sulka, viz., that already given for her Yautaka 
(§ 622). He explains the text of Manu, not as meaning that 
brothers and sisters take together, but that the sisters take 
first and the brothers afterwards, each class sharing equally 
inter se; that is, he brings it in as an illustration of the rule 
previously stated as to the succession of daughters before 
sons, and not as an exception to it. And the same view 18 
apparently taken by the Madhaviya (7). But the Smriti 
Chandrika, Viramitrodaya, Vivada Chintamani, Mayukha, 
and Varadrajah all take these texts literally, as prescribing 
a different conrse of descent for the two sorts of stridhanum 
there specified, riz., gifts subsequent to marriage, received 
either from the woman’s own family or the family of her 
husband, and gifts received from her husband, These are 
shared simultaneously and equally by the woman’s sons and 
daughters being unmarried. Those who are married, and 
granddaughters, only receive a trifle as a mark of respect, 
and widows are wholly excluded. But if there are no un- 
inarried daughters, married daughters, whose husbands are 
living, are also allowed by Katyayana to share with their 
own brothers (4). According to the Mayukha it has been 
held that property received by a married woman from a 
stranger and her own earnings pass to the person who 
would be her heir if she were a male (l). The writers of 
the Benares school do not trace the line of descent any 
further, nor suggest how the property 1s to go in default of 
the heirs above named. 


§ 625. The Bengal writers also interpret the above texts 
literally, and take them as applying to all property except 


(h) eater Daya Bhaga, iv. 2, § 6; Sancha and Lichita, 3 D. Dig. 588; 
big ir ree ii. 11, § 19-21. See Viramitrodaya, p. 232,§8; Madhaviya, 
ier Chandrika, ix. 3, Date Viramitrodaya, p. 228, §1; V. May.,iv, 
10, § 15, 16; Varadrajah, 47; Vivada Chintamani, 266; Ashadaiv. Haji Tyed 
: ee ee v. Bhagwantrai, 12 Bom. 50 
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the Yautaka, and that given by the father of the woman (m). 
The order of succession as laid down by them is as follows : 
first, son and maiden daughter take together (n), and in 
default of either the other takes the whole; on failure of 
both, the estate passes to the married daughter who has, or 
who may have male issue, then to the son’s son, the 
daughter’s son, and the son’s grandson successively ; and 
in default of all of these, to the male issue of tho rival wife, 
and lastly to barren and widowed daughters (c). The 
further descent depends on the source from which the pro- 
perty was derived. If it comes within the text of Yajna- 
valkya— that which has been given to her by her kindred, 
as well as her fee or gratuity, and anything bestowed after 
marriage, her kinsmen take if she die without issue,”—then 
the order of succession is first to the whole brothers; if 
there be none, tu the mother; if she be dead, to the futher; 
and on failure of all these to the husband, and the ulterior 
heirs as already described (p). But in this text the words, 
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“given to her by her kindred,” sigmiy that which was poyolation of 
given to her by her parents iu her maiden state, and the Ayautaka, 


3) 


word “fee,” uoes not include “a gratuity presented to 
damsels at marriages, called dsura, and the rest” (y). Lf, 
on the other hand, the property being Ayautaka does not 
come within the terms of the ubove text, then it devolves 
in exactly the same manner as the Yautuka of a married 
woman who has left no issue (7). 


$626. The text of Manu (ix. § 198), “The wealth of a 
woman, which has been in any manner given to her by her 
father, let the Brahmani damsel take; or let it belong to 
her offspring,” 1s explained by the Mitakshara as authoris- 


by 
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the father, 
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ing step-children of a wife of superior class to inherit (a). 
The Bengal writers treat the word Brahmani as merely 
Ulustrative, and explain the text as establishing an excep- 
tion to the rule laid down in the last paragraph. Accord- 
ing to them, property given by a father to hia daughter at 
any time is never shared by her sons, but goes to her 
daughters exclusively; the maiden taking first, then the 
married daughter who has, or is likely to have male issue, 
and lastly the barren or widowed daughters. After all these 
come their sons (¢). ‘She succession then proceeds, as in the 
case of Yautaka, down to the great-grandson of the co-wife, 
after which it goes to the brother, mother, father, and 
husband, under the text of Yujnavalkya already cited (u). 


§ 627. The order of succession in the case of property 
inherited by a female from a female, has not till very lately 
received any discussion. It has been decided, that even 
if such property was sfridhanum in the hands of the 
last holder, it would not be stridhanum for the purpose of 
descent in the hands of the next heir («). None of the 
rules, therefore, which are given for the descent of a 
woman’s separate property by those who use the term in a 
technicul sense, would appear to have any application. 
Vijnanesvara uses the term in its general sense, and declares 
that all the property mcluded in that term (except Sulka) 
goes in the line of female heirs. As regards a maiden’s 
property, he expressly says that the line marked out by him 
applies to property which she has inherited (w). I have 
already offered reasons for supposing that he was not refer- 
ring to property which she had inherited from males (§ 566) 
but there is no reason why he should not have included 
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(s) Mitakshara, ii, 11, § 22. 

(t) Daya Bhaga, iv. 2, § 16; D. K. 8. ii. 5; Raghunandana, x. 11, 16 

(u) Judoonath v. Ruseunt Coomar, 11 B. L. B. 286, 300; S. ©. 19 Suth. 264, 

(1) D. K..8. 11. 8, § 6; 1 W. MacN, 38; Prankishen v. Mt. Bhagwutes, 18. 
D. 8, (43; Gangopadhya v. Surbamangala, 2 B. L. R. (A. C. J.) 144; 8. C. subd 
momeinre, Gangovoly v. Sarbo ae 10 Suth. 488; per curiam, Sengamalath. 
ammal v, Valayuda, 8 Mad. H.C. 814; Bhaskar Trombak v. Mahadev, 6 Bom. 
H. ©. (0. C.J.) 18; Chotay v. Chunnoo, 14 B. L. BR. 287; 8. 0. 22 Suth. 496; 
Prankissen vy. Nayanmoney, 5 Cal, 225. 

(w) Mitakehara, ii. 11, § 8, 30, 
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property inherited by her from a female. The only other 
reference to the point by a native writer is in the Daya- 
krahma-sangraha. The author points out that if property 
has fallen to a maiden daughter with married sisters, and 
she dies after marriage, but without sons, the property will 
not pass to her husband, who would be heir to her separate 
property, but to the married sisters. This assumes that on 
her death succession would be traced back again to tho last Its develution. 
holder. The sister would not be her heir, but would be the 
heir of the mother from whom she derived the property (1). 
The same principle seems to have been followed in a Bengal 
case. There, a father gave a taluq to his danghter: she 
died, upon which the property passed to her daughter; she 


Father. 
- : oA Oe tes 
#On. danghter ie 
grandaon. 


daughter 
(widow without issue). 


also died, leaving a widowed and issucless daughter. It 
was held, upon the opinion of the pandits, that the talng 
had been the stridhanum of the daughter who took by gift, 
but not of the daughter who took by inheritance. Conso- 
quently, that at her death it did not pass to her daughter, 
but to her mother’s brother; if he was not living, to the 
brother’s son (y). Now the brother was the heir of the 
original donee, but he was certainly not the heir of his 
nisce, who took after the donee. ‘This was the view of 
the case taken, by Mr. Justice Wilson in Prankissen vy. 
Noyanmoney (2) where the learned Judge referred to it as 
deciding that a daughter who takes by inheritance from her 
mother takes a qualified estate, and that on the daughter’s 
death the heir of the mother succeeds. The Mayukhasays, pootrine of the 
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ty) Prankishen v. Aft. canes 18. D. 3 (4); Sengemalathammal 
syuda, 8 Mad. H.C. 3 
(2) 8 Cal. 
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“Tt is clear that although there be daughters, the sons or 
other heirs still succeed to the mother’s estate, as far as it 
is distinct from the part already described (as subject to 
the peculiar devolution under texts applicable to particular 
species of stridhanum.)” This Mr. Justice West explains 
as meaning that, where a woman holds property which is 
not strictly stridhanum as described by the early writers, 
descent is traced from her as if she were a male (a). 
It is possible that this passage may be explained differently, 
as meaning that the property would go to such heirs as would 
have taken it if it had never fallen into the hands of the 
female ; that is, that it would go to the heirs of the last 
holder. This accords with the view taken in the case last 
cited. The point was expressly decided by the High Court 
of Bengal where a danghter had inherited her mother’s 
stridhanum. On the death of the daughter it was held that 
under the law of the Daya Bhaga all property inherited by 
#% woman, whether from a inale or a female, was held under 
the same restrictions as to power of alienation and passed 
at her death to the heirs of the last holder. Consequently, 
that in a conflict between the brother and the daughter of 
the deceased, the brother was entitled to succeed, as being 
the nearer heir to the mother from whom the property had 
been inherited (b). 


Chastity has been held not to be an essential, where a 
female claims as heir to the property of a woman (e). I 
know of no native authority on the point. 
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(a) Ante, § 578. 
(b) Hart Doyal Singh v. Grish Chunder, 17 Cat. Gif. 
(c) Ganga v. Ghasita, 1 All. 46. 
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what words create an, 365, 388, 425 


ACCOUNT, 


right of member of joint family to demand, 270— 273 
mode of taking on partition, 420 
Ree Joint Fairy, 5 


ACCUMULATION, 


trusts for, when unlawfal, 387 
See Savings; Woman’s Estate, 5 


ACQUIESCENCE, 


when it operates aa rn estoppel, 148 
merely parsive dves not bar rights, tb. 
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(Bengal— Minors), 192, 320 

(Old Civil Procedure), 402, 405 
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(Bengal—Zemindary Revente Sale), 402 
(Old Limitation), 603 

(Civil Court Procedure— Minora), 192 
(Native Religions Endowment), 399 
(Aden Conrta), 41 

(Hindu and Mahomedan Law Officers), 38 
(Registration), 368 

(Bombay—Minors), 192 

(Madras— Rent Recovery), 313 


X of 1865, (Succession), 857, 870, 360, 890 
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XX of 1866, (Registration), 363 
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I of 1860, (Ondh Estates), 254, 262, 890 
VIII of 1969, (Bengal Landlord and Tenant), 589 
IV of 1870, (Rengal Act, Coart of Wards), 192 
XXI of 1870, (Hinda Wiils), 870, 380, 388, #07 
VINE of 1871, (Registration). 363 
XXXII of 1871, (Punjab Land Kevenae’, 42 
T of 1872, (Rvidence), 458 
IV of 1872, (Panjab Lawa). 192 
IX of 1872, (Contract), 308 
III of 1878, (Madrae Civil Courts), 41 
XIIT of 1874, (Baronean British Minors), 192 
IX of 1875, (Majority), 100, 191 
XVII of 1875, (Burma Conrtae), 41 
XX of 1875, (Central Provinces Lawn), 4! 
of 1876, (Ondh Land Revenne), 42 
_ of 1876, (Ondh Laws), 41 
T of 1877, (Specific Relief), 602 
Til of 1877, (Registration Act now in force), 363, 364 
X of 1877, (Old Civil Procedure), 91, 399, 402 
XV of 1877, (Limitation), 150, 435, 416, 608, G04 
XIT of 1878, (Further Amendment of Punjab Lawa Act, 1872), 41, 213 
V of 1881, (Probate and Administration), 320, 380, 391 
IT of 1882, (Trueta}, 401 
1V of 1882, (Transfer of Property), 323, 354, 365, 366, 387, 421, 
445, 594 
XIV of 1882, {New Civil Procedure), 197, 359, 399, 402 
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1, not of exclnaively Aryan or Brahmanical origin, 10, 95 
secular and religions motives distinct, ¢6. 
of famnalea, 95 
differant sorta of adopted sons, 64 
caure of thair diminntion, 94 
ntl but two now obsolete, 94, 96 
early texta, 96 
“the reflection of a aon; ite meaning and origin, 94 
2. who may adopt ; only one who hae uo isaue, 97 
concarrent or successive adoptions, 1b. 
simultareonea adoptiona, tb. 
widower or hachelor, 98 
disqualified heir, 99 
minor, Court of Wards Acts, 100 
assent of wife unnecereary, 101 
wife requiree aasent of husband, ib. 
can only adopt to him, 4b. 
3. by widow to her hnaband, not allowed in Mithila, 3d. 
assent of husband required in Bengal and Benares, 1b. 
not in Southern or Western [ndia, 101, 108 
form of authority, 102 
must be atrictly puraned, 103 
when inoapable of execution, 104, 104A 
ineffectnal till acted upon, 107 
when a minor, or unchaste, 105 
case of several widows, 106, 177 
no other relation can adapt to deceased, 107 
her discretion absolnte, | 
may be exercised at any time, sd. 
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4. 


6. 


10. 


1. 


32. 


13. 


want of authority supplied in Southern India 
by assent of sapiudas, 108 
similar raie in Panjab, 110 
whose consent necessary aud sufficient, 109—114 
must be an exercise of discretion, 114 
may authorize, where son baa died, 116 
whether any religions motive is required P 115-117 
in Western Ludia no consent ueeded, 118, 177 
nor amoung Jaing, 110 
who may gire in adoption; only parents, 120 
necessity for assent of wife, 1b. 
orphan cannot be adopted, td. 
condition precedent to adoption, 121 
consent of Court of Warde or Government, 122 


. who may be taken ; no restriction as to relationship, 12% 


must bes person whose mether might have been married by 
adopter, 1b. 
sister's or daughter’s son excluded, bd. 
role doea not apply to Suadras, or in Punjab, Western India or 
amoug Jains, 124 
supposed extension of rule to adoption by a widow, 125 
mnet be of same caste, 126 


. not a diagualitied person, 127 (120A 


limitation from age and previous performance of ceremonies, 128, 129, 
rule does not apply in Vunjab, Weatern India, or among 
Jains, 130 
conflict as to admissibility of only son, 13] — 138 
may be taken as dryamushyayana, 13z, 135 
eldest, or one of two admissible, 131 
two persons cannot adopt same boy, 1dU 


. necessary ceremonies ; notice uninaterial, 140 


giving and receiving earsntinl, 14) 
datta honans uunecessary for Sudras, 142 
conflict ns to its necessity among higher Classes, 136, 188, 141, 143 
intentional omission of ceremonies, 144 
none required in Punjab, vb. 
etidence of adoption; writing uot required, 145 
effect of res judicata, 146 
lapse of time, 147 


statute of limitnutions, 149—151 
results, chanye of family, (6% 
sacceasion lineally, 153 
cullaternily, ib. 
en parte materndéd, 154 
to stridhanum of xduptive mother, ib. 
where legitimate sun born afterwurds, 155 
in competition with collaterals, 156, 167 
difference as to shares of adopted sun in Bengal, Benares, Western 
and Southern Indin, and among Sadras, 156 
survivorship between thein, 158 
where adopted is son of two fathers, 161 
adopted has neither rights vor duties in vataral family, 159 
cannot marry into or adopt out of it, ib. 
dvoyamushyayana may inherit in both faniilies, 160 
“ his share with afterborn son, )61 
rule not observed in Punjeb or Pondicherry, 
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14. effect of invalid adaption, 163 
cases in which boy cannot return into original family, 
declaratory suit to set aside, 603, 604 
foster child has no rigbte, 167 
15. devests estate of adopting widow, 171, 173 
quiere ita effect on estate of adopting mother, 174 
of person who has taken estate of one to whom adoption is made, 
172 
unless his own title preferable, 1b. 
net of person who has taken estate of one to whom adoption was not 
made, 175-—-179 
result of decisions, 179 
16. estate of adopted postponed by direction of adupter, 180 
not under Mitakahara, 1b. 
by express agreement, tb. 
effect of his renunciation, tb. 
17. son's rights date from adoption, 181 
how far bound by previous acts of widow, +b. 
or of full male holder, 182 
or of father after authority given, 317 
or by agreement previons to adoption, 180 
18. adoption by woman to herself ineffectual, 188 
unless under Kritrima form, 189 
by dancing girls, 188 
See ILLATAM, 190a ; Kaitrrima, 184—190 


AFFINITY, 
ia the basia of the Mitakshara Inw of succession, 468—472 
and of the earlier law, 473, 475 


AGE. See AporTion, 7; Minor, 1t 
AGNATES. Sec Succession, 3—5 


AGNATION 
strictest form of, prevails in Northern India, 617 


AGREEMENT, 
cannot create binding custom, 49, 56 
to marry oradopt, does not invalidate marriage or adoption of anuther, 
b] 
in derogation of rights of adopted aon, 180 
ugainst partition, ite effect, 445 
alienation, 348 


ALIENATION, 
1. varinnce between texts arising from stage of family history to 
which they relate, 227, 228 
power of father as head of patriarchal and of juint family different, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 228 
4. Mitakshara Law, rights of father limited by those of sons, 229, 230, 
311 
sons tuke no interest by birth in property inherited by father 
from others than near ancestors, 251 
or in property diaposed of before their birth, $16, 319 
or in divided er self-acquired property, 318 
8. right of father to dispose of ancestral movabies, 331 
conflict of opinions, 310— 
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1}. 


32, 


to dispose of self-acquired immovables, 288, 234 

modern decisiona, $18 
to sell property to discharge his own debts, 280, 802, 984, 323 
in other reapects merely a manager of coparcenary, 311 
powers of owner of impartible property, 313 —315 
absolate right over income and savings, 262 
lands held on service tenure, not liable to, 313 

effect of forfeiture, 313 


: sealed of manager of joint family, 207 
y 


consent of coparcenera, 319 
what amounta to conaent, :d. 
in oases of necessity, 320 
what constitutes a case of necessity, 320 
power to rell, 321 
burthen and proof of necessity, 323 
where decrees hnuve been passed, 824 
extravagance or mismanagemenr, 320, 825 
power of manager of religions endowment, 397 
purchaser not bound by debta, 304 
need not see to application of pnrchase money, 320 
what enquiries he mnat make, 300 —305, 320—325 


. right of coparcener to sell hia share, 241, 327 


conflicting opinions, 328 
Madras Conrt recognizes the right, 331 —333 
not to assign specific portion, 332 
nor to devise, 333 
Bombay Court allows transfer for value, 334 
not gift or devise, 335 
Bengal Court denies the right, 337 
will enforce special equity, 338 
Privy Council dicta, 389 
remedies against improper alienation, 882, 340 
annie rescinded in cnae of fraud, 340 
cunnot be enforced by member of family who could not sne for 
partition, 338 
equities on setting aside, 341 
claim for improvements, 343 
where sale partially justifiable, 344 
laches or acquiescence, 1b. 
necessity for offer to refund, 345 
in case of estate taken by escheat, 545 
by coparcener enforced by partition, 32% 
mode of carrying out partition, 329, 332 
by execution under decree, 329 
how enforced aguinat joint-owner, tb. 
mast be before death of debtor when joint property is seized, 284, 
305 —307 
Bengal Law, absolute power of father, 235, 346 
except in distribution of ancestral property among sons, 240, 347, 
415, 450 
nature of coparcener’s interest in their property, 348 
power of dealing with share, ib. 
whether delivery of possession is easential where transfer ia for 
value, 358 
cases of sale, 359— 3861 
mortgage, 362 
oral declarations not followed by possession, 364 
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ALIENATION—continued. _ 


18, writing not necessary, nor technical words, 365 
unless iu cases under Transfer of Property Act, 366 
estate of inheritance, how conveyed, 365 

See Girt ; Woman's Estate. 
effeot of agreement against alienation, 349 


ALYA BANTANA, law of Canara. Bee Canara, 


ANOESTOR WORSHI?, 


prevalent among Aryan Hindas, 60 
ita influence on law of anccession, 478 


ANCESTRAL PROPERTY. See Property, 3 
ANITYA4, 
form of adoption, 160 


ANVADHEYA, 


or gift subsequent, what it is, 611 
ite line of devolution, 619, 621, 622, 624 
See WoOmAnN’sB Estate, 13, 15 


APARARKA 
his age and aothority, 26 


APASTAMBA, 


relative ange of, 18 
does not recogniae aubsidiary sons, 64 
opposed to adoption, 93 


APAVIDDHA, 


one of the subsidiary sone, 64, 76 
now obsolete, 75 


APPOINTED DAUGHTER, 


remained under dominion of father, 78 
her rights of succession, 478 
became obsolete, 75, 518 


ARSHA 

form of marringe, 76, 78 
ARYANS. See Apoption, 1; PoLyanpry. 
ASCETIC. See Henxmir. 
ASSAM, 

supposed to be governed by Bengal law, 11 
ASSETS. See Dents, 1, 3; MaINTENANCE, 1 
ASURBRA 

form of marriage, 76, 78, 80 
AURASA 

or legitimate son, 64 
AUTHORITY. See Apnoprion, 8, 4 
AYAUTAKA. See Woman's Estate, 18, 16 
BACHELOR, See Apoprion, 2, 98 
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\ANDHOUB, 
enumeration of, in law books not exhaustive, 466, 685 
femates admitted as in Weeteru India, 472, 841 
See Scccession, 2—5, 22 


JAUDHAYANS, 
relative age of, 18, 21 
excludes women from inheritance, 476 


SENAMI TRANSACTIONS : 
1. origin of practice, 400 
prinoiple on which they depend, 401 
ho presumption againat in case of child, 1b. 
or of female, tb. 
must be strictly made out, ¢d. 
effect given to real title, 402 
unless contrary to statute, tb. 
or in fraud of innocent persons, 403 
effect of notice, 1b. 
when intention to defraud creditors, 404 
fraud must have been effectad, 405 
he pleaded, 1b. 
case of benami purchase to mask title, 406 
3. decrees conclusive between parties, 407 
not as againvat third persons, ib. 
benamidar should be a party, +0. 


BENGAL LAW, 
its distinotive principles, 35, 224, 235, 242, 3446, 486, 460 
their origin and development, 237 
influence of Jimiuta Vahana, 230 


favours rights of women, 242, 438 
rnies of inheritance, 459-—-467, 536 


BETROTHAL. See Marriacs, 6 
BLIND. See Exctiusion, 2 


BOMBAY, 


Maynkha paramount in island of, 28 
See WeeTean INp1a. 


BRAHMA, 
form of marriage, 76, 79, 80 


BRAHMANISN, 
importance of distinguishing whether it is a1: essential part of any 
wiveu law, 4 
of later origin than the body of Hindoo law, 5 
ite influence in modifying the law, 5, 237—289 
retarding its development, 239 
no part of the early communal syatem, 8 
or of the original law of inheritance, 9, 468—475 
or of adoption, 10, 96, 124, 130, 190 
Probable influence of, in regard to second marriages, 88 
partition, 219 
wills, 868 


to 


BROTHERS, 


succeed to the property of a maiden, 618 
the sulka of their sister, 620 
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DAIVA 
form of marriage, 76, 79 


DANCING GIRLS, 
recognised by Hinds law, 52 
procuring minors to be, is illegal, 15. 
castom of adoption aud snocession amony, 183 
spoken of ag Dasis, or slaves, 504 
DATTA HOMAM. See Avoprrion, 9 
DATTAKA. See AvorrTion. 


DATTAKA OCHANDRIKA, 
by Devanda Bhatta, 27, 50 


DATTAKA MIMAMSA, 
by Nanda Pandita, 30 


DAUGHTER, 
excluded by local custom, 513, 517 
succeeds in undivided family in Vengal, 433 
Bee ParTITION, 7; StcckEssion, 8, 15; WomAn's Esrare, 3, 15 


DAUGHTER’S SON, 


excluded by local custom, 517 
succeeds in undivided family in Bengal, 433 
to woman’s property, 622, 623, 625 
See ADOPTION, 6; Keirrima ; SUCCESSION, 2, 16 


DAYA BHAGA, 
its age and authorship, 31 


DAYA KRAHMA SANGRAHA. 
its age and authorship, 31 


DAYA VIBHAGA, 
its authority in Southern India, 27 


DEAF. See EXcLusion, 2 


DEATH, 
what amounts to civil, 458, 546, 555, 459 
lets in next heir at once, tb. 


DEBTS, 
three grounda of liability, 277 
1, non-payinent of, is a sin, 278 
duty of son and grandson to pay those of ancestor, 1b. 
onus as to proof of immorality of debt, 279, note 
even independently of xasseta, ib. 
obligation now limited to assets, 280 
evidence of assets, 281 
the whole joint property and not merely father’s share is assets, 
282, 284 
only arises after father’s death, 283 
father may sell property to discharge, 286, 286,322 [2 
in Bengal adults uot directly bound by dealings not consented k 
indirectly bound through liability to pay debt, 4b. 
proper mode of suing adult, +b. 
minors are directly bound by sale, tb. 
debt to be discharged must be an antecedent debt, ib, 
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SEBTS— continued. 


where none such, consideration for sale or mortgage binds son 
aa debt, 286 
son need uot be a party to anit to enforce sale or mortgage, 287 
but rights not inconsistent with validity of transaction not 
affected hy decree, ib. 
where auit after partition, tb. 
effect of mere money debt on son's interest, 288 
decree on such debt may bind aon though nat a party, 289 
apparent conflict of decinions on this point in Privy Coun- 
cil, 290-291 
cases reconciled, 292 
purchaser must be intended to take, and believe he 
is taking entire interest in estate, 293 —205 
liberal conatruction of proceedings in execution, 296 
rules sugested, 264 
whether sonacnn set up immorality of debt ngninat parchaser under 
decree to which they were not parties ? 207— 209, 324 
purchaser bound by notice of immorality, 268 
execution creditor has implied notice, 299 
statements in plaint are notice, 300 
how sone re protected agninat decree, 300 
conflict between this principle and that of son'’a right to restrain 
alienatious by father, 822 
not liable for immoral debts, 279, 284 
or ready-money payments, 279 
obligation not limited to beneficial transactiona, 279, 284 
ancestral assets bound, ib. 
mode in which payment is adjusted hetween sons, 301 
son born after partition, ib. 
2, duty of heir to pny debta of hia predecessors, 302, 303 
widow to pay debts of huaband, 587, 596 
extent to which assets mny be followed, 302 
rights of purchaser, devisee or donee, 304 
debts are not a charge before execution, ib. 
do not bind share of decensed copareener, 306, 307 {307 
nuless there haa been a decree followed by attachment before death, 
take precedence of general claim for maintenance, 422 
3. lability arising from agency, 308 
no obligation from mere relationship, 7b, 
what conatitutes agency, ab. 
no liability for debts of divided member, 1b. 
or for separate debts of undivided member, 4b. 
4. when their existence justifies gale of family property, 300—305, 
320 —325 
See ALIENATION, 5, 6 


5. what transactions between members of joint family may give rise to, 
269, 429 


DECLARATION OF TITLE, 
suit for by contingent reversioner, 591—-605 
how barred by time, 604 
See Woman's Estate, 11 
DECKEE, 


of Indian Conrts not a judgment in rem, 146 
how far it binds minor, 197 

justifies sale of family property, 324 
when conclusive againat alleged benami, 407 
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DECREE—continued. 
ita effect in cases of adoption, 146 
asa, declaration of right, 605 
for maintenance, whon it Linds estate, 420 
ifs Operation ax avainat extate held by a female, 595, 596 
DEGRADATION, 
from caste, formerly a bar to anccession, 547 
now relieved hy atatute, 549 
DELIVERY. See Attrxation, 12; Wivcs, 11 


DEVANDA BHATTA, 
anthor of 8Smriti Chandrika, 27 
Dattaka Chandrika, 80 


DEVESTING OF ESTATE, 
when it takes place by adoption, 171, 179 
by eubsequent birth, 458 
not by incontinence, 511, 513, 522 
or anbeequent disability, 554 
or removal of dianhilitw, 556 


DISEASE. See Exciuaion, 2 


DISQUALIFIED HEIR, 


may take under will, 389 
See ADOPTION, 2; Excnusion; Partition, 11 


DIVISION. See PARTITION. 


DIVOROE, 
permitted in early-law, 38 
atill recognized by loca! usage, 89 


DOMICIL, 
personal law does not necessarily follow law of, 45, 46 


DOWRY, 
origin of, in marriage by purcharge, 78 
See WomMAN'S Estate, 13, 15 
DRAUPADI, 
legend of, 61 
DRAVIDIAN RACES, 
many not even Hindus hy religion, 2 
not necessarily governed by Sanekrit law, 11, 44 
evidence of their customs in Thesawaleme, 42 
See SourgEeRn INpIA, 


DUMB. See Excrousion, 2 


DVYAMUSHYAYANA, 
meanings of the term, 132 
See Apoption, 7, 18 
EAST INDIANS 
law by which they are governed, 56, 57 


ELDEST SON, 
ranks by actual seniority, not that of mother, 499 
his rights where property is impartible, 312, 499 
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CLDEST 


to a special share on partition, 447 
See Abortion, 7 


ENDOGAMY, 
evidence of, in Southern India, 82 


EQUITIES, 


on setting aside transactions by a male, 341 —345 
by a female heir, 606, 607 
by a minor, 196 


(SCHEAT, 
maintenance a charge upon estate taken bs, 416, 482 
right of, even to eatate of Brahman, 544, 645 
crown must establish absence of heirs, 645 
may set aside niienations, 545, 578 
takes, subject to proper charges, 445 
no right of between grantor and grantee of estate, +b, 


ISTOPPEL, 
when acquiescence amounts to, 148 


‘ONOCH, 
marriage of, improper bnt valid, 86 
wife formerly allowed to abandon, 88, 8f 
8ee Execution, 2 


'UROPEAN, 
illegitimate offepring of, by what law bound, 57 


VIDENCE. S8¢e AnopTion,10; ALIENATION, 5,6; Partition, 17; Preaump. 
TION 3; SELF-ACQUISITION, 4; Woman's Estate, 6-8 


XCLUSION FROM INHERITANCE, 
1. principle on which it is founded, 5647 
whether applicable te non-Aryan races, 559 
mitigated by expiation, 548 
applies equally to female beira, 663 
does not apply to other modes of obtaining property, 547 
2. who are excluded, 5418 
statutory relief of outcasta, 549 
defects of the blind, deaf, und dumb must be congenital, 550 
whether same rule in cnse of insanity, ib. 
or lameness, 552 
not in case of leprosy, 651 
what species of, is w bar, tb. 
other diseases, ib. 
deprivation of a limb or a sense, 552 
fraud, vice, hostility to parent, 553 
entrance into religious order, 559 
8. disability doea not exclude heir of disqualified person, 564 
except where heir is an adopted son, tb. 
or a widow, tb. 
soch heir may aucceed to disqaulified person, tb. 
will not devest eatate already vested, 556 
lets in next heir at onoe, 553 
4. is removed by removal of disability, 556—658 
inheritance alrendy vested not opened ap, tb. 
heir may succeed on next deacent if nenreat, ib. 
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EXECUTION, 

proceedings in, liberally constrned, 2054, 324 

against representative of joint family enforced agniust ite property, 324 

against member in his individaal capacity only enforced against his 
own interest, 324 

of decree againat father may be enforced against entire family pro- 
perty in hande of aons or grandsons, 288—296 

how far proceedings in, bind family, 207, 298, 324 

effect of attachment during debtor's life in barring survivorship, 307 

ite effect in case of widow or female heir, 505, 596 
See ALIENATION, 10; Denta, 1 ; Woman's Estate, @ 


EXECUTOR 
of Hindn will, powera of, formerly and now, 892 


EXOGAMY, 
foundation of Sanakrit law of marriage, 82 
practiaed by non-Aryan races, ib. 
EX PIATION 
ite effect in removing disabilities to aucceasion, 548, 561, 652 


FACTUM VALET 
doctriue of, in cases of adoption, L4ta-B 


FAMILY. See Jost FaMity; PatRtarcHaL FaNiLy. 
FAMILY USAGE. See Crstomary Law. 


FATHER. See ADoPTION; ALIENATION, 1—4, 1]; Depts, L; Partition, 2 
7.14; PatrRiagcHat FaMiLy ; Succession, 17 


FEMALES, 
ayetem of kinship through, 208 
higher position under polyandrous system, 476 
dependent condition in patriarchal family, b. 
favottred by Bengal achool, 242, 438 
and in Western India, 472, 488, 541 
pnrge on marriage into husbani’s family, 49) 
their incapacity to inherit unless named by express texta, 476 
capaoity to perform sraadha, 495 
effect of gift or devise to, as regards extent of estate conveyed, 388, 
all grounds of disability for heirship apply to, 553 
See SteipAancm ; Woman’s Estate. 


FOSTER CHILD, 


has no legal rights as such, 167 
gift to valid, though donor miataken aa to his capacity to perform 
quies, 1b. 
FRAUD, 
of coparcener, how it affects his right to share, 444, 553 
result of, upon partition, 444, 452 
Bee BEeNnamt, 2 
GANDHARVA, 
form of marriage, 76, 77, 80 
GAUTAMA, 
relative age of, 18 


GHRATWALI TENURE 
inationability of, 314 
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si FT, 


1. valid against donor when complete, 357 
of separate or self-aoquired property, 350 
by coparcener of his own share, iuvalid in Bombay, 835 
and under Kenares law, 337 
valid in Madras, 333 
and by Benga! law, 848 
good against creditors, if bond side, 357 
whether valid against claim fur maintenance, 424 
2. may be conditional unless provisions repugnant, 350 
donatio niortis cauad, tb. 
must not create invalid eatate, ib. 
subeequens estate accelerated by invalidity, of previous gift, 350 
3, native authorities as to necessity for possession, 35] 
voluntary promise cannot be enforced, 385% 
irrevocable if completed, 852, 857 
effect of declaratiorrof trnat, 352 
wantof possession can only be aet up by donor, 352 
what possession sufficient, 353 
provisions of Transfer of Property Act, 366 
4. dunee must be in existence, unless in womb, or person to be adopted 
under an authority, 358 
to a class, of whom some cannot take, 354—356 
5, to & person wrongly supposed to be adopted, or to bear gome parti- 
cular character, 167—169 
to a persona destgnata, 1b. 
8. eatate created by gift toa female, 388, 584 
by father to eon, 252 
7. of a man’s whole property, when forbidden, 418 
See RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENT ; Woman's ESTATE. 


OTRAJA SAPINDAS, 
who are, 460, 462, 489 
females after marriage continue to be in Westeru Iudia, 489, 490, 
541, 571 


OVERNMENT, 
consent of, or notice to, not ucceasary tu case of aduption, 122, 140 
unless landholder is under Court of Wards, LOU, 122 
See EscHear. 


RANDFATHER AND GREAT-GRANDPATHER, 
may be sued for partition, 430 
See SucCKessION, 1, 20 
RANDMOTHER AND GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. See Partition, 9 
SuccEsSION, 9, 20 ; Woman's Estate, 3 


RANDNEPHEW. See Succession, |, 


RANDSONS AND GREAT-GRANDSONS, 
included under term ‘ issue,’’ 498 
their right to a partition, 430, 432 
position as sapindas, 424, 427, 460, 464 
anterior to religious principle, 474 
See Succession, 12, 20 


UARDIAN, 
sovereign is, as parens patrie, 192 
order of relations entitled to be, 1b. 
father loses his right over son given in aduption, 192, 200 
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GUARDIAN—continued, 
mother is of illegitimate child, 192, 
entitled to custody of minor, 193 
unless she has married again, 
result of change of religion, 198, 194 
when his acts bind bis ward, 196 
extent of his own liability, 187 
Bee Minor. 


GUDHAJA, 
one of the subsidiary sons, 64, 71 


HALF-BLOOD, 


males of, postponed to those of whole blood, 528-525, 527-529 
in case of succession after re-anion, 542 

to woman's estate, 622, 623, 625 
where sisters succeed to brothers, 490, 


HALHED'S 
Gentoo Code, 32 


BEIR. See Dests ; INWERITANCE ; MAINTENANCE 3 SUCCESSION. 


HERMIT, 


fact of becoming, amounta to civil death, 468, 546, 659 
his secular property vests at once ip his heirs, 546 
special rales of succession to, tb. 

his religious property passes by custom, 308 


HINDU LAW, 
cages to which it is applicable, 14 
ite nature and origin, 1—18 
Sanskrit writings not of universal anthority, Z 
agrees substantially with actual usage, 3 
founded on customs earlier than Brabmaniam, 6 
later religious development, 11 
Brohmaniam not the basis of communal system, 8 
or law of inheritance, 9 
or practice of adoption, 10 

has modified early usages, 12 

should be cautiously applied to non-Brahmanical tribes, 11, 13 
See Sources oF Hinpv Law ; Custom, 


HINDU WILLS ACT, 390 
HUSBAND. See Abortion, 2,3; MAINTENANCE, 4,7 ; Wonan’s Estate, 


IDIOT, 
marriage of, improper but valid, 86 
See Exciusion, 2 
ILLATAMN, 
affiliation by, in Madras, 190A 


ILLEGITIMATE 
offspring of European, by what law bound, 57 
mother is guardian of, 195 
entitled to maintenance, 408 
rights of, on partition, 434 
See Succxssion, 18, 18 


IMMORALITY. See Cyastiry ; Customary Law, 
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IMMOVABLE PROPERTY. See Axiznarion, 3; Woman's Eorare, 14 


IMPORTABLE PROPERTY, 
where property is recognised aa such, 51, 427, 
may be joint ia other respecte, 255 
liable for maintenance of other members, 416 
how dealt witb on partition, 427, 428 
mode of descent, 499 
taken by senior widow or daughter, 501, 515 
eldest living daughter’s eon, 519 
See ALIENATION, 4 


INCONTINENCE. See Cuaatiry. 


INFANT, 
in womb, may be the object of a gift, 353 
his right after a partition, 431 
will devest estate of inferier heir, 4458 
See MINOR. 


INHERITANCE. 8ee 
eatate of, how created, 365 
only applies to property held in saveralty, 487 
each male beir becomes head of new atock, tb. 
deacent always traced back to last male bolder, th. 
See Woman’s Estate. 

never in abeyance, 458, 656 
taken by person who is next of kin at death, 2b. 

on his own merits, and not through another, 458, 491), 555 
never devested by after-bornu heir, 458, 556 

unless conceived before or adopted after death, ib, 
arises on civil death, 458, 546, 555 


INSANE. See BXcLusion, 2 
ISSUE, 


sense in which it is used in this work, 251, nule 
includes gresat-grandsons, 498, 629 
See ALIENATION ; Joint FaMiLy; Succession, 14, 20 


JAGANNATHA’S DIGEST. 
conflicting opinions on, 3Z 
represents Bengal opinion, 1b. 


JAGHIRE 


ia presumed to be an estate for life, 262, $65 


JAINS, 
do not respect Vedas, or perform «ehradhs, 44 
gecular character of adoption aniony, 95 
See AporTion, 4, 6, 7 
law of inheritance not founded on religions offerings, 475 
See SUCCESSIUN, 10; WoMAN's Estate, 6 


JATS, See FPunias. 
JIMUTA VAHANA. See Daya Buaca. 


JOINT FAMILY : 
i, not limited to Aryan races, 8 
evolved from patriarchal fumily, 207 
or from polyandrons group, 303 
position of father as head of, differs from that of patriarch, 207. 
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JOINT FAMILY—continued. 
2. presumption in favour of auion, 244, 
pesesce by survivorship, not succession, 246 
effect of representation, 1b. 
difference under Bengal system, tb. 
3. coparcenary a less extensive body than members, of, 245 
how constituted and limited, 247 
distance from common ancestor not the test, 248, 249 
obstructed and auobstructed property, 247, 260 
4. their property, 251—263 
See PROPERTY; SELF-ACQUISITION. 
presumption that property is joint, 265—267 
5. mode of enjoyment— Malabar, Benares, Benga), 268 
powers of manager, 269 
right of ordinary member, 269, 275 
to require account, 266—267, 270, 271 
to claim a share of income, 268, 270, 272 
special arrangement for share and account, 269, 273, 429 
3. all members must be parties to transaction affecting, 274 
suits by one co-sharer againat the othera, ¢b. 
one may sue for epecia! injury to himaelf, +b. 
cannot alter property without consent of others, 275 
may be a tenant of joint property, 276 
rent only payable by express agreement, tb. 
See PARTITION ; KRE-UNION, 


JOINT PROPERTY. See Propresrry. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS, 
at first followed the pandits, 38 
subeequent influence of the English Judges, 7b. 
result of enquiring into actual usage, 39 
See DECKEKS. 


KANIN A, 

one of the subsidiary sous, 64, 71 
KABRNAVEN 

iu Malabar, hig powera, 229 
KHOJA HS, 


oustoms of, 54 
KING. See Exscuheat; GOVERNMENT ; GUARDIAN. 


KRITA, 
one of the subsidiary sons, 64, 74 
now obsolete, 75, 94 


KRITRIMA, 
form of adoption, prevails in Mithila, 134 
obsolete elsewhere, ib. 
resembles system in Jaffna, 190 
alleged reason for ita continuance, 184 
deacription of, 155 
no fiction of new birth, 187 
adopted son must consent in life of adopter, 186 
be an adult, «d. 
uo restrictions as to choice except caste, 186, 187 
sister's or daughter's son ey be taken, 187 
his righta of inheritance, 188, 18 
woman may adopt to herself, 189 
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KRRITRIM A—continued. 


not to her deceased husband, 101, 18% 
no ceremonies essential, 190 


KSHETRAJA, 
one of the subsidiary sons, 64, 67 


LAME. See Exctrsion, 2 


LEPA, 
or divided offering, 4548 


LEPER, 


hia capacity to adopt, 89 
See Excision, 2 


LEVIBATE. Bee PoLYANpRY. 


LIFE ESTATE, 
when property is held for, 312, 365 


LIMITATION, 
statute of, in case of adoption, 149—151, 668 
partition, 446 
alienation by widow, 604 
declaratory suit, tb. 
widow cannot fell estate to pay debta barred by, 587 


LUNATIC, 
marriage of, improper but valid, 86 
Bee EXcLUsion, 2 


MADHAVA, 
author of Daya Vibhaga, 27 


MAIDEN, 
her property, 610, 612 
ita devolution, 618 


MAINE, Sir H.8., 
cited, 2, 9, 38, 20], 202, 205, 237, 447, 478, 566 


MAINTENANCE, 
persona who are entitied to, 4CB 
1. whether liability is independent of asaeta, 409 
chaatiry reqnired in case of widow, 408, 414 
extent of widow’s right 409—411 
to alimony out of family house, 410 
to residence in family honse, 423 
not bound to reside with husband’a family, 416 
2. infant son entitled to, 409 
case of adult, who ia unable to anpport himaelf, 
3. aged parents entitled to, 409 
4. wife can only claim from basband, 409, 418 
bound to reside with him, 414 
unless for justifying cause, 2b. 
her right to pledge his credit, ib. 
reault of her anchastity, 1b. 
§. mode of estimating amount, 417 
when stridhanum dedacted, ib. 
Arrears awarded from demand, 1b. 
whether coparoener can sue for, 416 
naaally allotted only for life, 425 
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MAINTENANCE —continued. 
6. ia a charge on heir in possession, 416 
king or rajah liable for, 416 - 
dosa not bind purchaser, 419 
unless notice of lien arented, 420 
what nmonnts to lieu, 1b. 
debts tuke precedence of, 422 
7. huaband cxnnnot devrive wife or widow of, 424 
linbility of donee or devisee for, <b. 
8. right to resume granta mude for, 425 


MALABAR TAKWAD, 
polyandrous character of, 203, 20S. 


tnie as to self-acquisitions, 217 
no right toa partition, 218 
memberr have no right to an account, 263 
only entitled to maintenance, 275 
their consent necessnary toa aale, 593 
*gnecession through females, 476 
management in eldest male, rh. 
his powers, 220 


MANAGER. See ALIENATION; Jotnt FamiIiy. 


MANU, 
authority and authorship, 20 


supposed age, 21 
present version not the original, eb, 
inconsistencies and contradictions, 21, 84, 88 


MARAVERS. See SoOurHERN INDta. 
MAROOMAKATAYEM. See MALABAR TARWAD. 


MARRIAGE, 
1. ueages set aside as immornl, 52 


anomatlourn atate of exrly Inw, 58, 63 
See PoLYANDRY; NIYOQGA. 

early looseness of tie, 62 

2. sight forma, 76 

antiquity of disapproved forms, 77 
Rakshasn, Pisacha, Gandharva, ib. 

Aanra and Arsha forma of purchase, 78 
dowry originates in Sulka, ib. 

origin of approved forms, 79 

all bat Brahma and Asnra obsolete, 80 
whether Gandharva survives ? +b. 
presumption as to form, tb. 


who may diepose of bride, 81 
how far marriage is affected by improper disposal, Sia 
4. who may intermarry; forbidden affinities, 823 
exogamy and endogamy, ib. 
persona of different castes might marry formerly, 84 
now forbidden, 85 
capacity for marriage ; eunncha, idiota, 86 
&. change of law as to polygamy, 87, 414 
second marriages and divorce of women, 88 
early Sanakrit law, 83 
nou-Aryan usage, 89 
‘recent legislation, 612 


6. distinct from betrothal, 90 
betrothal not final; remedy far breach, ibd. 
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MABRIAGE— continued. 
ceremonies which constitute a Anal, gu 
ia binding though irregular, 91 
how enforced ; custody of wife, ib. 
7. in geveral a bar to adoption, 128, 129 
not in Western India, 130 
8. its form determines develution of a woman's property, 622, 628 


MAYR, DR., 
cited, 208, 216. 455, 473, 481, 609, 610, 620 


MAYUOKHEA, 
ites age and authorship, 28 
paramonnt in Guzerat and Island of Bombay, 28 
doctrine of, aa to descent of atridhanum, 571, 572, 627 


McLENNAN, MK., 
cited, 58, 60, G1, 70, 77, 82, 208, 473 


MEMON CUTCHEES, 
customs of, 65 


MENDICANT, religions. See Hermit. 


MESNE PROPITS, 
when allowed on partition, 420 


MINOR, 
}. different perioda of minority, 100, 191 
now fixed by statute, :91 
capacity of, to adopt, 100, 106 
Ree ApopTion, 7 
cuatody of, vests in guardian, 198 
effect of change of religion of guardian, 163 
of minor, 194 
2. hia contracts, 196 
bind those who deal with him, th. 
equities on setting naide, ih. 
decrees againat, when bindings, 197 
See GUARDIAN; COURT OF WARDS, 
unable to make a wil), 370 
may take nnder will, 389 
bound by partition if fairly made, 435 
when he may claim a partition, 7b. 
entitled to maintenance, 409, 412 


MIRASIDARS, 
represent Village Community in Madraa, 201 
their privilegea, 7b. 
MITAESHARBA, 
its age and authorship, 26 
extent of its authority, 26, 28 
principles of law of succession under, 468 
its doctrine as to estridhanum examined, 566 
MITHIL4, 
extent of district ; authorities which govern it, 29 
MITRA MISRA, 
anthor of Viramitrodayar, 28 


100 
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MORTGAGE. See ALIENATION; Woman’s Estate, 3, 4, 6 
MOTHER, 


her rights as guardian of legitimate child, 192 
loat by marriage, 10. 
or by conversion, 193 
ns gnardian of illegitimate child, 195 
ndopted son ancceeda to her property, 118 
inherits to her family, 154 
Bee Partition, 2,9; Succresion, 8,17; Woman's Estate, 2, 3 
MOVABLE PROPERTY. See Antenation, 3; Woman’s Estate, 6, 14 
MUHAMMEDANISM. See Converr. 
NAIRS 


polyandry among, 59, 208 

village communities anknown among, 203 

their system excludes patriarchal family, 208 
See MALABAR. 


NANDA PANDITA, 
author of Dattaka Mimamaa, 36 
NARADA, 


his supposed age, and modern tone, 28 
work foanded on early edition of Mann, tb. 


NATRA, 
or second marriage of widows, 84 
NECESSITY. See ALIENATION, 5; Woman's Bstare, 6 
NEPHEWS. See Succession, 1, 19 
NILAKANTHA, 
author of Maynkha, 28 


NISHADA, 
one of the subsidiary sona, 64, 72 


NIYOGA, 

nature and origin of, 66— 6S 

the levirate only a single instance, 68 

rules and restrictions, vb, 

not a survival of polyandry, 69 

differa from marriage with brother's widow, 70 

analogy between, and adoption, 1090, 110, 114 

ite influence in forwarding widow's succeasion, 484 
OBSTRUCTED PROPERTY, 

meaning of the term, 250 

heir to, has only a contingent interest, 251 
ONLY SON. See Apoption, 7 


ORISSA, 

stated to be governed by Bengal law, 11 
OUDH, ; 

effect of State confiacation in, 262 note. 


OUTCAST. Ree Excirsion, 2 
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PANDAVA PRINCES, 
legend of the, 61 


PANDITS, 


their influence in adding to customary rules, 12 
responsible for the early decisions on law, 38 
helped to develop the written law, il. 


PARASAVA, 
one of the subsidiary sons, 64 


PARENTS, 


entitled to be maintained when aged, 409 
See Succession, 17, 20 


PARTITION, 


Ll, unknown in Malabar and Cunara, 2U8 
originates from self-acquisition, 219 
fostered by Brahmans, tl. 
gradual progreas of right, 220 
2. originally none during life of father, th. 
or mother, 221 
finally allowed by Bonares law, 220, 222, 223, 430 
not in Benya) during father's life, 224, 430 
allowed during life of mother, 225 
3. all copsrcenary property is subject to, 426 
anceatral movable property liable, :b. 
thinya indivisible, how dealt with, 427 
property deacendible to one member, not liable, 428 
ita income and savings when partible, rb. 
may be taken into # partition, cb, 
mode of cniculating amount, 429 
meane profits, Wien allowed, cb. 
4. wll coparceners may sue for, 43V0 
mate issue under Mitakshara, td. 
nilerRs immediate ancestor still alive, 432 
notin Bengal, 430 
right of sons born after partition, 431 
passes by representation, 432 
difference of Bengal law, 433 
legitimate sons of higher classes not enritied, 434 
otherwise among Sudraa, ib. 
6, minority or xbsence not a bur, 435 
may be opened up if unfair, +0. 
minor can only ane for, on special grounds, i, 
. Yighta of women to, under early law, 436 
obsolete in Southern India, 437, 441 
stand higher in Bengal, 438 
wife cannot demand from husband, 436 
her share on partition by him, 436-438 
unmarried daughter’s share, 436 
now reduced to marriage and maintenance, 441 
daughters cannot claiin partition of mother’s pruperty, 441 
effect of between severn! daughters, coleiresses, 615 
8. widow not entitled to share in Southern India, 437 
whether in Bombay, doubtful, tb 
even without sons entitled in Benares, 2b. 
otherwise in Bengali, 438 
unless husband without issue, (l. 


c 
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PARTITION—continued. 


effect of, between several widows, cohcireasses, 510 
9. mother not entitled to share in Southern India, 487 
her righta in Benares and Bombry, 437 
stepmother only excluded in Bengal, 487, 438 
iu Bengal cannot enforce partition, 438 
when entitled on partition by otbers, tb. 
what amount of share, 489 
only out of husband’s property, 44” 
righte of grandmotber, 436, 439 
great-grandmother, 439 
10. strangers cannot sue for, 442 
may compel their transfer to divide, tb. 
disqualitied heirg not entitied to share, 443 
their issue may sue, ib. 
effect of removal of disability, +. 
12. result of fraud in barring right, 444 
13. direction forbidding or postponing, invalid, 445 
compelling, how far legal, 451 
agreement aguinst, how far effectual, 7b. 
lnpse of time when a bar, 446 
14. shares must be equal, 447 
principle of representation, 432 
special grounds of preference obsulete, 447 
uneganl distribution of self-acquired property, 448 
by father in Bengal, 449, 450 
15. may be by some members only, 451 
nll should be made parties, ib. 
36. should embrace all the property, 452 
unless indivisible or out of jurisdiction, tb. 
where stranper is in joint possession, 458 
preanmed to be complete, eb. 
portions left undivided or overlooked, 1b. 
when distribution wiil be opened up, ib. 
17. circumstances which evidence a, 453 
writing unnecessary, tb. 
intention essential, 7b. 
partial severance of coparcenary interest, 452 
complete severance of interest, bat not of property, 453 
result aus to property left undivided, 452, 453 
18. property taken by «a woman under, is liable to neual restri 
woman's estute, 577 
uuless special provision to contrary, tb. 
See REUNION, 1 
PARVANA SRADDHA, 
what it ia, 461, 588 
is the link between agnates and cognates in Bengal, 461 


11 


2 


PAT, 
or second marriage of widows, &0 
PATRIARCHAL FAMILY, 
its origin and detnition, 206 
one of the earliest forma, 205 
excluded by Nair system, 208 
may be.evolved from polyandrous family, tb. 
anthority of father in, 206 
transition, from to Joint family, 207 
oases in whiob it is cheoked, 204 
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PAUNARBHAYVA, 

one of the subsidiary sone, 64, 71 
PAYMENT, 

of debt mast be proved, 325, 594 
PERPETUITIES, 

English taw of, not applicable to India, 385 

creating estate unknown to Hindu law, void, th. 

for religious purposes lawful, 395 
PERSONA DESIGNATA, 

whea gift to, is valid, 167—169 
PINDA, 

or funeral cake, 460 


PISACHA, 
a form of marriage, 76, 77, 80 


POLYANDRY, 


supposed to account for facts in marriage law, 58 

its existence among non-Aryan races, 59 

doubts aa to its prevalence among Aryuns, 60 
evidence of it among early writers, 61 

not to be confounded with sexual license, 62 

the levirete not to survival of, 63, 69 

not the reason for marringe with brother’a widow, 70 
its connection with origin of property, 208 

its influence on position of women in family, 476 


POLYGAMY. 

not the universal or orizinal law, 87 

now absolutely at discretion of husband, 87, 414 
POSSESSION. See ALIENATION, 12; Girr; REGISTRATION. 


POSTHUMOUS SON, 


boy adopted after death, is nut, 181 
See Inranr. 


PRAJAPAT'S, 

& form of marriage, 76, 79 
PRECEPYOR, 

his right of succession, O44 
PRESUMPTION, 


in favour of adoption, 145 
family union, 244, 265 
joint property, 265— 267 
against reunion, 456 
payment of a siebt, 504 
PRIMOGENITURH, 
depends on usage or nature of estate, 51 
line of descent by, 499— 502 
arises from actual seniority, +b. 
distinction between lineal and ordinary, 501 
suggested rules in case of, 502 
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PROBATE, and Administration Act, 396—392 


PEOPERTY, 


1. carly jaw of, 198—243 
corporate character of, 198 
three forme which it assumes, 199 
Mr. McLennan’s view of its history, 208 
tranaition from commana] to individual, 209—211 
Sanskrit writers take it up as held by family, 212—214 
2. different theories aa to ownership by birth; Benares law, 228— 
Bengal law, 235—: 
obatructed and unobstructed property, 250 
3. joint property is of three kinds, 251—254 
ancestral property, what is, 251 
obtained by partition, gift or devise, 252 
formerly logt and recovered, 263 
jointly acqnired, 253 
thrown into common stock, 264 
impartible estnater, 255 
See ALIENATION; JownT Famity; Parrirton ; Sevr-AcQuisitic 


PROSTITUTION, 
how far recognized, 62, 183 


PUBLIC POLICY. See Customary Law. 
PUNJAB, 


failore of Brahmanism in, & 
religious doctrine not an element in Jaw, ib, 
secular character of adoption, 10, 95 
of Jaw of snccession, 475 
Village Communities in; their three forme, 8, 206 
right of pre-emption among, villagers, 213 
to forbid alienationa, 212 
second mariiage of women allowed, 89 
restricted rights of female heirs, 517, 565 
See AnpopTion, 4, 6, 7. 0,138; Succkssron, 6, 10, 11 


PUPIL, 
his right of succession. 544 
PURCHASER. See ALIENAtION; MaINTENANCE, 6; Parrition, 10 
PUTRIKA PUTRA, 
one of the sabsidiary sons, 64, 73, 518 
RAGHUNANDANA, 
his age, dl 
RAKBHASA, 
a form of marriage, 76, 77, 80 


REGISTRATION, 


competition between registered and unregistered documenta, 3¢ 
conflict of decisions as to effect of notice, 363 

possession equivalent to notice, 363 

registered documents and oral declarations, 364 


RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENT, 
1. favoured by Hindu law, 393 
inatanoes of, iu wills, 394 
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RELIGIOUS ENDOW MENT—continued. 
made by holders of a woman's eatate, 586 
not forbiden by law againat superstitions uses or perpetaities, 895 
2. property of, must be vested in trustoe, 30d 
trust irrevocable if perfectly created, dou 
not where donor retains control over fund, 397 
may ben beneficial ownership aubject to trust, t4, 
or sbavlute transfer of entire intereat, th. 
3, devolution of trust by terme of yrant or usage, 308 
donor or heirs may be trustee, 340, 308 
female may be, 308 
management by turns, 16. 
where failure of succession, 310 
trustee, powers of, 397 
cannot sell his office, 398 
4, trust void, where only colourable, 305 
supervision of founder, 390 
euforced by auit, tb. 
failure of ita objecta, ib 


RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLE, 
not the original basis of Hindu law, § 
mode in which it grew ap, hb. 
not the basis of the law of adoption, 10, 95 
whether required re a motive for adoption, THO, P1S—~117 
reygniates Bengal law of sneceasion, 450—467, 471 
not the law of the Mitakshara, 468-472 
nor the early Jaw, 473. 475 
nor that of the Panjab, or Jaina, 475 
ita effect iu restricting inherited extate of female, 504 


REPRESENTATION, 
how far it extends, 247, 432, 433 


RESTITUTION 
of conjugal righta, 91 


RETNAKARA, 
its authority in Mithila, 2% 


REUTNION, 


1. who may re unite, 455 
what amounts to, 456 
ita effect, th. 
presumption ia againat, ib. 
2. snecession after a, 542, 543 
right of son or brothers, 542 
sister, 489, 542 
how reconciled with Benarea luw, 545 


REVERSIONER, 


after woman’s estate has only a contingent interest, 620, 78 
effect of hia consent to her acta, 591 

his remedies ugainst her acts, 600—60% 

declaratory suits by, 601, 602 

may sue, though not next in succession, 604 

set in by surrender of previous estate, 591, 592 


KRIWAZ-1-AM, 
ite value asa record of usage, 42 
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SAHODHA, 
one of the subsidiary sons, 64, 71 


BAKULYA. See Succession, 1, 4, 21, 22 
SALE. See \risxation; Woman's Estate, 8, 4, 6 
BAMANODAKA. See Scecrssion. 1, 4, 21 
SAPINDA. See Succrnssion, 1, 4, 22 


SABASVATT VILASA. 
ita anthority in Soathern India, 27 


SAUDAYIKA. See Woman's Estare, 13, 14 


SAVINGS, 
right of holder of impartible property to, 262 
their descent, ib. 
are not partible during hia life, 428 
made by holder of a woman's estate, 579-584 
follow the nature of the estate, whether anceatral, 25) 
or stridbanum, 607 


SCHOOLS OF LAW, 


only two really exist, 33 
causes of difference in Jaw, 34 
See Daya BuaGa; MaLaBaR; MITAKSHARA; MiTHILA; Pro 
WrsSTERN INbIA ; SouTHERN INDIA, 


SECOND MAKRIAGES. See Magriaue, 5 


SELF-ACQUISITION, 
1. unknown to patriarchal family, 206—215 
its origin and growth, 215 
originally not favoured, 216 
only conferred right to double share, 216 
not anlimited power of alienation, 217 
See ALIENATION, 2,3; Parririon, 14 
must be withont detriment to family property, 216, 257, 261 
sift. or devise by father to son, 252 
gaina of science, 2)6, 258 
effect of education or mainteannoe from joint fanda, 258, 2 
eatates conferred by goverument, 262 
savings from impartible estate, ib. 
recovery of auceatral property, 263 
its result to recoverer, ib. 
3. acquisitions partly aided by joint fanda, 264 
double share in Beugal, ¢h. 
4. onus of proof, where property is claimed as, 265 
conflicting decisions, 266 
how reconcilable, 267 
5, passes to widow of undivided member nnder Mitakshara, 487 
6. female taking by iuheritance from male ia restricted in her 
over, 697 
except amony Jains, th, 


SIKHS. See Punsazs. 
SISTERS. See Reunion, 2; Succession, 11, 23; Woman’s Estarg, 3 


S{3TER’S SON, 


his rights as a bandhn, 531, 533 
position as an heir in Bengal, 536 
See ADOPTION, 6; KRITRIMA. 


to 
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SLAVE, 


special righbte of father over son by a, 72 
meaning of, in reference to illegitimate aon of a Sadra, S04 
now abolished by Act V of 1843, th. 


SMRITIS, 


Gate unascertainable, 15 
distinction between Sruts and Simriti, 16 
inolnde prose and verse works; former generally earlier, 16—19 
natore and origin of Sutraa; their period, 17 
relative antiquity, 18 
works inclnded in Dharma-Saatras, 19 
See Mano; YAINAVALKYA; NARADA, 20—23 
secondary redactions of verse tieatiser, 24 
all assumed to be of equal anthority, 25 
not necessarily applicable to all Hindua, 1} 


SMRITI CHANDRIKA, 
ita age, authorahip, and authority, 27 
SONS, 


anomalous state of early family lnw, 58, 63 

various sorts of gona; table of their order, 64 

necessitv for a son, 65 

owner of mother was father of child, 63, 66 

the kshetraja or son begotten on the wife, 67 

the gudhaja, kanina, sahodha and paunarbhaya, 71) 

the son of a concubine, 72, 504, 505 

the son of an appointed daughter, 73. 518 

all but legitimnte and adopted now obsolete, 75, 94 

See ADOPTION ; ALIENATION, 2; Dents, 1; Nivoaa; PARTITION, 

2,4,14; Porvanpry; Succession, 3,12 


BOURCES OF HINDU LAW, 
authorities referred to, 14 
See SmRITIS, 15—24; CoMMENTATORS, 25-—32 ; JupiciaAL DRctRIONs, 
38, 39; ScHouLs oF Law, $3-—37 ; Cuatom, 40—56 
SOUTHERN INDIA, 
law of Smritis not binding on all tribes, 2, 11, 44 
Aryans and Brahmana of secondary influence, 6 
village communities in, 8, 201 
governed by Mitakshara, 20 
other authorities of local origin, 27 
evidences of polyandry, 51 
sale of wivea and danghtera, 62 
Asura marriage still prevails, 79, 80 
exogamy and endogamy exist, 82, 83 
second marriage and divorce, 88 
secular character of aduntion, 95 
See Anoprion, 3, 4 


SOVEREIGN. See Escugat ; GUARDIAN. 
SPECIFIC RELIEF ACT, 602 
SRI KRISHNA TERKALANKARA, 
author of Daya-krahma-sangraia, 31 
SRUTI AND SMRITI, 
distinction, between, 16 
10] 
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STEP-OCHTLDREN. See Hatr-Broon. 


STEP-MOTH ER, 
her right to be a guardian, 192 
does not succeed to step-son, 622 
her rights on a partition, 437 


BTRANGER, 


hia right to compe! a partition, 442 
of succession, 5414 


STRIDHANOUM, 
adopted son ancceeds to, 158 
when dedacted from maintenance, 417 
devise of, by mariied woman, 370 
Bee WomMAN’'s Estate. 


BTUDENT, 
succession to property of professed, 546 
when excluded from iuheritance, 659 


SUCCESSION, 
Principles of n case of Males, 457—475 
See INHERITANCE. 
1. Bengal Luw, fonnded on religious offerings, 459 
three rortea of offerings, 460 
srapindaa, ankulyaa, samanodakas, th, 
theory of relationship by offerings, 16. 
how applied to females, 462 
diagram explaining system, 463 
2. auplication of aystem to bandhas or cognates, 461 
definition of term, ib. 
bandhue ez parte paternd, 464 
maternd, 465 
enumeration not exhanstive, 466, 535 
3. rules for precedence of heirs, 467 
cognates and aguates mixed tagether, ib. 
4. Mitakshara ignores religioua principle, 468 
* gapinda’’ denotes affinity, 469 
inclades sakulyas, 470 
teats heirahip by nearness in male line, 471 
cognxtes come in after agnatea, 1b. 
bandhus have no relation to offerings, 472 
three sorte rank by affinity, 1d. 
females included in Bombay, 1b. 
5. Barly Law. Ynheritance and duty of making offerings 
affinity, 473 
followed analogy of coparcenership, 474 
why direct line censed with great-grandson, ib. 
cognates origiually nut beirs, 473 
their offerings carried no right of heirship, 475 
how their claim arose, . 
6. Punjab, Sikha, and Jains conform to Mitakshara, vb. 
religioua principle nnknown, tb. 
Principles of in case of Females, 476—496 
7. rights of women in rolvandrous families, 476 
in early joint family, ¢d. 
originally not heirs, i. 
only under epecial text, 1b. 
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SUCCESSION —conti 
except in Weatern India, 48%, 490 
their right as heirs acose from claim to maintenance, 477 
in Western India do not lowe their rights by marriage, 400 
8. danghter at first inborited as appointed, 478 
afterwards on principle of coursanguinity, ib. 
religions gronnds subsequent, 479 
different principles of precedence, ib. 
9. mother and grandmother, 480 
different groundae of claim, tb. 
10. widow recognized more recently ag heir, 481 
nt firat only entitled to mainteuance, 482 
property set aside for this, 433 
influence of the nryega, 484 
only inherits to separate eatate, 485 
except in Bengal, 486 
and sumetimes in Punjab and amony Jaina, 485 
takes it even in undivided family, 487 
reasons snbsequently given for her succession, 438 
only inherita to property jeft by her hasband, eh, 
excent in Weatern Iudin, sb. 
not in place of x disqualified husband, 554 
partially or wholly excluded in Punjab, 483 
1). sister haa no religions cMhoacy, 4489 
not au heir by express texta, ¢b. 
admitted #8 such in Bombay, 490, 54i 
aleo half sister, 1. 
take equally inter ee, 490 
excluded in Benga), 49] 
nnd by Bunares authorities, 402 
and iu Punjnb, £93 
recently admitted in Madras, 404 
discussion of the decision, 495-— £07 
her righta after a reunion, 642 
Order of, 498— 546 
12. iasue includes yrandsona and great-yrandsuns, 408 
all take at once, and why, tb. 
their rights, where property is inmpartible, 40% 
13. illegitimate sons of higher classes are not heirs, 503 
thay inherit when Sudras, tb. . 
whether mother nnat be « slave, S04 
comnection must be lawful, 5U5 
probably continuous, ib. 
extent of his rights where other heirs, 506, 507 
whether he exclades widow, ib. 
do uot inherit to collaterals, bus 
tmnay to mother, or each other, tb. 
cannot claim by sorvivorship against coHaternls, 1b. 
unless he has taken jointly with legitimate son, tb. 
14. widow; where several all take jointly, 509 
genuior takes impartible property, 1b. 
manages the whole, rb. 
they cannot effect partition, 510 
except as matter of convenience, ib. 
have a right to separate enjoyment, id, 
chastity essential to vesting of estate, 511, 649 
want of, does not devest it, 511 
second marriage now lawful, 
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SUOCCESSION—continued. 
what righte forfeited by it, 512 
15. danghter sometimes excluded by custom, 513, 517 
by inoontinence or physical defect, ib. 
only inherits to her own father, ib. 
except in Western India, 641 
order of precedence where severa!l, 514 
take jointly, except in Bombay, 515 
no right to partition, 1b. 
eldest takea tmpartible property, ib. 
. 46. Daughter’s son, reasou for his position as heir, 518 
excluded by special custom iu Northern India, 517 
never takes till after all admissible daughters, 519 
supposed exception in Benga), 516 
several tuike per capita, 519 
whether they take jointly with survivorship? 1b. 
eldest of all takes impartible property, ib. 
has no vested interest before death, 620 
ig x» new stock of descent, tb. 
dnughter’a grandson, or daughter’s daughter not an heir, rb. 
17. parents, difference as to their privrity, 521 
mother excluded by incontinence, 522 
not by second marriage, tb. 
step-mother not entitled, cb. 
18. brothers, whole before half-blood, 523, 542 
evenin Bengal, when undivided, 524 
nudivided before divided, i 
illegitimate sncceed to each other, ib. 
nephews never take where there are brothers, 525 
except under Mayukba, where those of the wits take befu! 
brothers of ba'f-bloud, 523, 525 
sons of brother who has taken, represent him, 525 
and tnuke per stirpes, 526 
tuke on their own account per capita, rb, 
have to vested interest, 2b. 
under Mayukha share with brothers, 525 
after-born will not devest estate, 526 
grand-nephews succeed in defanlt of nephews, 527 
suing rules of precedence as brothers, 525, 527 
20. graudfather’sa ana great-grandfather’s line, 629 
precedence as between parents, 529 
followed vy their issue, ib, 
21. sukoalyas and samanodakas under Benares law, 530 
priority between sscendants and descendants, 76. 
22. bandhus ander Mitakshara follow all the above, 471, 531 
otherwise under Bengal law, 467, 536 
right of sister's son as snch, 681—533, 555 
yranduncle’s daughters son, 534 
precedence of, under Mitakshara, 535 
Daya Bhaga, 536 
their priority in Bengal as regards sapindas, 537 
sakulyas, 539 
ex parte maternd, their position in Bengal, 540 
23. Bombay law peculiar in admitting female heirs, 541 
case of sister and step-sister, ib. 
widow of male who has not taken, 1. 
daughter aud niece, 1d. 
24, of pupil or preceptor, 644 
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SUCCESSION — continued. 

fellow trader or king, 504, 605, 544, 

See Escuxgat; Exciusion; Heamir; Re-union; 2; Woman's Exratx. 

SUCCESSION ACT, 

ita application to Hindu willa, 390 
80 DBAS, 

supposed to be the aborigines, 84 

marriages of, with higher castes, ib. 

Asura marriage practised by, 60 

See Anoption, 6,9, 12; PakritioN, 4; Stccesston, 18 

SULKA. See Marriacr, 2; Woman's Estate, 13, 15 
SUPERSTITIOUS USES, 

trusta for lawfal, 895 

See RELIGious ENDOWMENT. 

SURRENDER, 

by Hindu widow to next heir, 541, juz 
SURVIVORSHIP, 


not succession, prevails in joint famnly, 246 

to what apecies of property it applies, 250 

between adopted and after-born son, 158 

takes precedence over claims of creditor, 305— 308 
of donee or devises, 330, 335 

right to a share passes by under Mitakebara, 434 


SUTRAS, 

their nature and origin ; probable period, 17 

in peneral earlier than works in verse, 19 

their relative antiquity, 18 
SWAYAMDATTA, 

one of the subsidiary adopted sous, 64, 74 

now obsvlete, 75, 9+ 
TESTAMENTARY POWER. Sve Wists. 
THESAWALEME, 

its valne as evidence of Tumil usage, 42 
TIRHUT. See Mirnina. 
TODAS, 

polyandry among, 59, O08 
TRADER, 

hia right as heir to fellow-trader, 544 
TRUST, 

woman's estate is not held has n, 578, 570 

See BenamMi; KELIGIOUs ENDOWMEAT ; WILL», 6, 7 

UNDIVIDED FAMILY. See Joinr Famity; ParRiagcHAL FAwILy., 
UNOBSTRUCTED PROPERTY, 


explanation of term, 250 
heir to, has a vested interest, 251 


UPANAYANA, 
what it is, and time for perforining, 127 
a bar to adoption, 128, 129 
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UPANAYAN A—continued. 
unless (perhaps) in case of relations, 129 
and is: Weatern India, 120 
not in Kritrima form, 186 
VACHESPATI MISBA. 
author of Vivada and Vyavahara Chinutamani, 29 
VARADEAJA, 
author of Vyavahara Nirnaya, 27 
VABISHTH A, 
relative age of, 18,19, 21 
VATAN TENURE, 
inalienability of, 314 
ViCE. See Excuivsion, 2 
VIINANESWARA. See MiITAKSHARA. 
VILLAGE COMMUNITIES, 
not limited to Aryan races, 8 
three forma of, in the Punjab, 200 
atill tracenble in Southern Indian, 201 
hetion of common descent, 202 
extinct in Bengal. Western and Central India, 201 
never exiated among Naire or Hill tribes, 203 
not necessarily connected with polyandry, 209 
their rise aud diasolution, 210 
right of members to forbid alienation, 212 
enforce pre-emption, 213 
VIRAMITRODAYA, 
age, authorship, and authority, 28 
VIVADA BIHANGARVANA. See JAGANNATHIA. 
VIVADA CHANDRA, 
its authority in Mithila, 29 
VIVADA CHINTAMANT, 
age authorehip, and authority, tb. 
VIVADARNAVA SETU, 
Halhed’a Gentoo Code, 32 
VYAVAHARA CHIN TAMANIT, 
age and authorship, 29 
VYAVAHARA NIRNAY4&, 
ita authority in Southern India, 27 
WAJIB-UL-ARZ, 
ite nature and effect, 42, note 
WARD. See Court or Warps; GUARDIAN; Minor. 
WASTE, 
by heiress in posseasion, what amounts to, 60V 
may be restrained at suit of reversioner, ¢b. 
not a forfeiture of her estate, tb. 
may result in her dispussession, &. 


WESTERN INDIA, 


avidence of customary law, 3, 39 
works of authority, 28 
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WESTERN INDIA— continued. 


distinctive doctrines ; rigzhte of famalea, 36, 472, 488-—490, 512, 541 
adoption by widows, 37, 101, 118 
Aasnra marriages recognised, 80 
Divorce and widow marriage allowed, 49 
secular character of adoption, 06 
See Apoprtion, 6, 7, 12; Succession, 7 10,13, 19 


WHOLE BLOOD. See Hatr Brioop. 


WIDOW, 
formerly allowed to remarry, 88 
ulao by local nsage, &9 
now by statute, 512 
excluded fram succession as a daughter, 479, 514 
See Abortion, 8, 4,6, 15; Marnxrenancer. 1,7; Pagrierion, 8; 
Screcession, 10, 13, 14; Woman's Eerate. 


WIDOWER. See Anoprion, 2 


WIFE. See Apoptrion, 2,5; Krirrima; Maimsrenance, 4, 7; MARKIAOR ; 
PARTITION, 7; Winn, 3; Woman's Extatre. 


WILLS, 
1. originally unknown, 367 
not apecinily favoured by English Judgen, th. 
originated from Brahmanical influence, $68, 894 
. their progress in Bengal, 362 
Southern India, 371—372 
finally established by Privy Council, 373 —375 
effect of their decision, 378 
and High Court, 378 
Bombay, 379 
3. teatamentary power of minor or married woman, 370 
4. whether power of devige the same ag that of gift, 371, 375, 378, 880 
doea not prevail againat aurvivorship, 880 
absolute in Bengal, 384 
except sa to righta of maintenance, 424 
5. devise with gift over, 382 
donee must be in existence at death, 384 
6. trust for successive persons valid, 384 
provided purposes are legal, and doneea capable of taking, 386 
7. estate unknown to Hindu law invalid, 385 
estate tail illegal, 385 
trnat for accumniation, 387 
vidawfal conditions of tenure, 387, 445 
postponement of estate, 1b. 
eatate left in abeyance, ib. 
8. heir tukes what ia not validly devined, 386, 388 
how disinherited, 388 
9. wil! may be oral, 388 
no apecial form necessary, 15, 
how revoked, tb. 
operation of Hindu Wille Act, 390 
Probate and Adminiatration Act, 32 
10. construction according to intention, 388 
what cresntes eatate of inheritance, ib. 
when vague or illegal disposition, 1b, 
devise to son, its effect, 252 
11. possession not necessary, 389 
idiot, infant, or disqualified heir may take, ib. 
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WOMAN’S ESTATE, 


in property inherited from Males, 560—607 
1. different meanings of stridhanum in Mitakehara and Daya B! 
560, 566, 614 
2. two qualities of estate inherited from a male, $61 
scanty anthority in early writers, 562 
origin of reatrictions on slienation, 563, 564% 
dependant condition of women, 563 
influence of religious principle, 564 
3. restrictiona apply to all female heira, 565 
incwer righte of widow amony Jains, 597 
text of Mitakshara examined, 566 
heki not to apply to eatate of widow, 567—569 
or of mother or grandmother, ib. 
or of daughters, 568 
except in Bombay, 469 —570 
sisters take absolutely in Bombay, 571 -- 572 
share on partition snbject to same limitations, 576, 577 
where express powers of alienation are given, 576, 584 
4. natare of woman's estate ; she is not a truster, 578, 579 
her general powera, 578 
acts in excess inwalid, ib. 
bind her own life eatate, 588 
haa fall power of enjoyment, 579 
mary not waste or endanger estate, ib. 
represents estnte, 595, 605 
reversionere bound by decree or Statute of Limitations 
binda her interest, 7b. 
unless decree fraudulent, tb. 
effect of declaratory decree against, 605 
5. accnmalationa made bv husband follaw hie eatrte, 680 
after hia death before delivery to her, ib. 
by widow herself are accretions, to estates, 532 
nnless kept apart by her, <b. 
or mere cash balances, 581, 583 
purchases by widow ont of her suvinge, 581, 582 
where she has received power to approprinte profita, 584 
their deacent to heir of husband or of herself, 581, 584 
6. her power of disposition, 578 
for religions or charitable purposes, 586 
family ceremonies, 586, 587 
busband’s debta ; mnintenance, 587 
necesgary purposes, 588 
nrrears of government revenue, 589 
effect of her extrnavaganoe or mismanagement, 1b. 
may sel] part of eatate, thongh possible to borrow, tb. 
muat wait for necessity or pressure, 587, 589 
must profess to bind estate and not merely herself, 59 
no larger power of over self-acquisitions inherited, 597 
except among Jains, 597 
nor over moveable property, 598 


unless perhaps in Western and Southern India, and in 
598 


7. consent of reversioners renders transaction valid, 591, 


whore consent necessary and eamicient: 591, 592 
in Malabar, 593 


how evidence, «b. 
8. onus of proof where her acta are diapated, 594 
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to establish their validity, 1b. 
9. effect of execution for personal debt of heiress, 595 
for debt binding eatare, ib. 
suit must be framed with that view, ¢b. 
for debt of last male bolder, 596 
where decree obtained againat him, 6b. 
heires« sued as representing him, 6b. 
10. remedies against wrongful note, 599 
only reversionera can ene, 1b. 
to reatrain waet~, 600 
what amourts to waste, eb. 
reauit of anit, 1b. 
none for acts of atranger, $6. 
11. declaratory amts to ascertain titles tu eucceed not nllowed, 601 
to ast azide adoption. 603 
or alienation, 604 ° 
are at diacretion of Court, 603 
not allowed uniess refaral would injure plaintiff, 608 
nor for collateral purposes, 603 
their effect in binding third parties, 605 
atatute of limitution in caes of, 604 
12. equitivs on setting aside acta of Lciressa, 606 
none where her act wholly invalid, tb. 
where aale in excess Of necessity, tb. 
made unnecessarily to pay off mortgage, 607 
13. principles of descent of property inherited by a woman, where she 
takes limited interest, 565—669 
dispute founded on text of Mitakshara, 566, 567 
where she takes absolute interest, &73 
tn property not inherited from males, 608—627 
14. origin and growth of her peculiar property, GOV 
early texts defining it, 61k 
origin and meaninga of sulka, 78, 610, 612 
property inherited or devised, 612, 613 
does not involve idea of being at ber exclusive disposal, 614 
meanings of Yautaka, Ayantaka, and Sauduyiks, 6138 
purchases with, and savings of, follow character of fund, ib. 
15. power of disposition over it, 614—617 
absolute over sandayika, 616 
except land given by husband, 617 
and over property inherited from a female, 615 
and over all her property after husband's death, 616 
and over property acquired by her as widow, ¢b. 
subject to husband’s control in other cases, 1b. 
but not to that of any other person, 1b. 
lapses to him by her death, tb. 
restricted in case of land given by husband, 617 
unless expreas powers of alienation, ib, 
power of husband to sppropriate, 615, 616 
creditors cannot seize it, 616 
extent of woman’s liability for her debts, 615 
16. principles upon which it passes, 618, 619, 621 
caso of a maiden’s property, 618 
descent of Sulka by Benares law, 78, 620 
different rule in Bengal, 626 
of Yantaka by Benares law, 62), 623 
in Bengal, 623 
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of gifts sunbeequent and the hneband’s gifts, 624 
according to the Mitaksharn, th, 
the «ther Bonares writers, 624 
the Bengal writers, 625 
of property received from a facher, 626 
acoording to Boenares school, 622 
of all property not otherwise provided for, 622, 627 
only makes one descent ns stridhanum, 627 
how it passes on second desvent, 1b. 
ductrine of Mayukha, ¢b. 
WRITING, 


not necessary in case of adoption, 102, 145 


alienation, 365 
wills, 388 


benami transactions, 401 
partition, 454 
YAJNAVALEYA, 


age and anthorship, 22 


YAUTAKA. See Woman's Estate, 13, 15 


ZEMINDABY. See ALIENATION, 4; IMPARTIBLE PROPERTY; PRIMOGENITURE. 


THE END. 
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inclusive of ren i eee e 
The above strongly bound in half calf, holland aidew . 
‘igram’s Malabar Law and Custom, 1882... 
Selections from the Judgments of the Privy Council 
recorded in Moore's Indian Appeals, Vole. to XIV, Sutherland’s 
Privy Counci), Law Reports, Madras Appeals, Vols. 1 to V ii, 


Svu, 464 pp., reducad tu : sis sn ae 





High Court of Calcutta from 162, and of the Privy Council i 
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6 Indian Miscellaneous Publications. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


(neh Prices include Pustage. 


Abbott’s (Lord William) Beresford's Sporting Career ... 

A Blacker Pamphiet, or an riers to explain me pseversty of the 
late Famine at Madras, by Li. AL W). Phillips, 

A Chapter on Burmah Ponies, by “ ‘Vagrant’ 

Ackrili's System of Short-hand ... 

reer (Veterinar -Major W. S.) Treatise on the Diseases. &c., of the 

Horse, and € ition, revined and enlarged, illustrated by Y lates... 
wave Aechmea) Shanti -- Yreatise on Spavin Tarsa Exos- 
tosis ° 

Agricultural conditions, capabilities and prospects of the Neilgherry 
and Coimbatore Districts, reports by W. Ro Robertson, Bsy,. a 

Agriculture in Madras, a lecture by W. R. Robertson, Esq. 

Agriculture (Modern) and What modern Agriculture ‘can do for the 
Indian Farmer, by W. RB. Robertson, Eeq. .. 

Agricultural Question papers of Class I of eve and Class II of 1878 
of the Madras Agricultural College 

A Guide to the City of Madras and its Suburbs, 4th edition 

A Map of Madras, being an Adjunct to the Guide, on sheets plain @ 2/, 
coloured, 3/ and mounted on Book Form : 

Ainslie's Materia Indica, or account of articles employed by the 
Hindvos and other Bastern Nations in their Medicine, Arts and 
Agriculture, 2nd edition, by J. J. Wood, Part J, 104 pages 

Anderson's Hand-book of Logic ; 

Anglo-Indian Race, by T. G. Clarke, 2nd edition, enlarged 
Appasawmy Pillay’s %.) Anglo- Tamil Manual or Phrase Book, 
me on the plan of t forbes’ Hindustan’ Manual,” 3rd edition 
. aS of indian Terms used in the Revenue, 

, Vepartinepts 
rracelation Guide No. III, English & Tamil, 
for Special Test 

een eee cee ee = NO, SE, English and Telugu. 

~ te ie 38 eG _ Prefixes & Affixes, English 
and Tamil 

Apostolic Succession: (Exclusive “Clans to) Refnted. by being 
brought to the test of Holy Scripture, the Aucient Fathers, de. ... 

Asiatic Journal (Selections) first series, 1816 to 1829, 1 vol., red. nef, 

Balfour's (E. G.) Cyclopsdia of India, 3rd edition, 3 yols., (apply for 

Prospectus) reduced ia 

Eminent Medical Men of Asia, &c., who have ad- 

vanced Medical science for the use of Students 

and for the Vydians and akims of India 

The Vydian and the a ‘ what do b they Know of Medi- 
cine 2 Brel edition ees ; 

Banting’s Letter on Corpulence 

Bayne's Album of Indian Ferns . 

Beddome’s Hand-book of Indian Ferns 

—— (Lt.-Col. R. H.) The Ferns of Southern India, being de- 

scriptions and plates of the Ferns of the Madras Presidency, with 

270 plates, quarto size. znd edition, author of © Jcones 








Vhe plates of this work are ace urately drawn, and euch one has in addition a 
magnified figure of the frond or istinctive structure. 


“Icones Plantarum Indi Orientalis,” pts. 1—15, red. Rs 25 
Bhagavat Gita (The) English and Tamil, by the late HAY: H. mowes: 
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i ‘ash Pri rea nel ude Postage. a. a. 
Bidie’s P or Varahara Coins ... re w 2 4 
—— Leberatory Analysis of Water, Milk. Bread - & 4 
Biographical Sketches of Dekkan Poets; being memoirs of the lives 
af several Foninuent Borda, by Cavally Vankata Rainaaswmi, red. o., ob LO 
Boileau's (Col.) Traverse Tables. 4th ed.. with 4 plates, corgfuliy vevieed 4 4 
Bose’s (P. B ) History of Hindu Civilization under British Rule. 
Ist, 2nd and 2rd vols. .. 12 12 
Bower's (Rev H.) The Chintamani, First book, called Namacal 
Dlambar, with Commentary, notes, de, in Kaghah and Tamil 1 4 
Brown's Trees and Herbaceous Plants of Madras 3 4 
Buchanan's Journey through Mysore. Canara and Malabar, 2nd ed., 
2? vole. with mape an! B37 plates 12 12 
Builder’s Vocabulary, English and Tamil and English and porage: 
by TS. Veerasawmy Moodelliar, Qed edirtom, traps oped, antec 9 Q 
Building (Notes on) and Road-making with Rules for estimating 
Repairs to tanks and channels. for the use of Surceyors amd Over- 
geers, with building data and other Tables, th edition, rerfaed and 
enlarged, oe 37 plates : & 14 
‘he ombose anterenved aed half ‘ona d. Re, 8'R, 
Burke's (Vet. Capt R. W.) Tropical Diseases of the Horse and Ox... 2 3 
Burmah—Map tp Burmah. the Shan States and bel eye conntrieg, 
showing Railways, 2) < i6.aheet Us b/iQectoured Rs t/idomounted 2. 6 
Caldwell's ‘Bishop R.) Records of the Early History of the pines 
velly Mission, demy svo. B56 pp. eleth, Ns afas te Cutechiata... 3 4 
eta —'R.C.) The Chutney Lyrics. 2nd edition, sabia, 1889. 4 ak 
——_—___—.- —----- The Chit-chat Papers, reprinted from the Athenaum 
and Pnily News, Daunary - May X73 .. 2 4 
Oave's (H W.) Picturesque Ceylon. Vol. I. Colombo and Kelani _ 
Valley. ilustd by 36 Phos ha ease ln 4 
we eee eo ene ee ss os VOL TI, Kandy, and Poradeniya, : 
pilates or }2 
eta nae mete a row mmen see ee - » Vol. IIl. Newara. Eliya nee ene 
Peak. te oilelae 2 . 26 12 
Cassells’ ee J. W.i Indian School Algebra 01 
Cinchona (Notes on the Propagation and Cultivation of)o or Peruvian 
bork trees on the Nilgirie, by WG. Melver ve FS 


Cael Tngtveentng College Pajera. 
No. 1. Conversational Sentences, Tamiland English. Ind edition.. 


No IF. Anglo-YTelugu Grammar. 2nd edition dies 
No. IV. Anglo-Tamil Primer. 3rd edition. on 
No. V. Hydraulics, by Colonel J. Carpendale, 3rd edition ; 


No VII. Anglo-Telnegn Primer, 2ud edition 
No. IX Schoury's Text Book of estimating, 3rd edition, revised, 
with additional tubles, Av pi ates 
come. eek! (The) by Rev. E Loventhal, with 4 photogra- 
phic pubate 
Colebrooke’ a Miscellaneous Essays, 2 vols., with 7 fue. shineten: Ke, 
®, A rich aeseinblege of matecinle for the hiatory and expinantion of the Vadma. 
mneinara’s (Lord) Speeches. edited by J. D Rees,« ir 
Gonquerts (Dr.) Outlines of Midwifery, Tamil and English, ae: 
Feluen and English. 2-6: Canarese and English es 
nish’s Under the Sonthern Cross 
ton’s (Col. A.) 1.000 Short Colloquial Sentences. composed of 100 
compion Velugn words. wits free translation, 2d edition 
(General Sir A. T.) Pablic Works in India. with an intro- 
duction by Major-General TF. Fischer. RE. ae ve 
iningham’s (Sir H.S.) British India and its Rulers ... 
‘tois’ (Col. A.) Manual of the Hindustani Language for the use 
of officers, with Vocabulary and easy stories, pages 150. 2nd! edition. 
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Prices include Postage. 


Curtois (Col. A.) Hints to Candidates for Examination by the Higher 
Standard in Hindustani ne 

De Suthoey” s Rerelt of the Tartars, ‘Notes by W. E. Hoare, ua, FB, - 
Text Book, 1 

Dey’s (K. L) C.1. E. "Pp C8. The Indigenous Drugs of India 

Digby’ 8 penne Campaign in Southern India, 1876-78, 2 rom 

Years’ Citizen Life in Ceylon, 2 vols. z 

Dru ’s Use tl! Planta of India. 2nd edition .. 

Supplement to the above 

Drary's Hand-book to the Indian Flora. a guide to to all the Flowering 
Fant indigenous to the continent of India, 8 vols., royal 8vo., 





oth. 
DuBois on the ‘People of India, 3rd edition, with notes, ‘corrections 
and additions, by Dr. G. U. Pope. with Index 
on the People ‘of India, reprint of the uriginal ed., with Indew. 
Duff's (Lady Grant) Speeches d alivered at various Public Insti- 
tutions and Moetings during 1884 86. half calico, Ns. 1/2, full cloth. 
Dymock’'s Vegetable Materia Medica, Parts 1—VI 
a ire tee rd set Indica. A history ofthe principal drugs 


in British India, Part 1 
Elliott’e Flora Andhrica of Plants met with in the Northern Circars, 





Part 

English and Tamil Dictionary for the use of Students and Colleges 
with the Tamil words romanized, 1 vol., royal 8vo., half bound. 1,519 
pp., with revistration . 

Ephemeris (English, Hindn and Musulman Calendars) 1851 - 1898 

Epitome of Engineering by a Subordinate of the D.P.W 

Extracts from Manuals of the more deadly forms of cattle diseases 
in India, Measrs. Thacker & Hallen, in Hoglish and ‘ami 

Extracts from Man and Nature or the earth as modified by human 
action, by Marsh, with notes on Forests and Rain-fall in’ Madras, 
by A.J. Stuart, o8. ... 

Falconer’ s Manual of Midwifery for ‘Pupil Midwives. 5th ed. revised 


and enlarged. 47 ‘plates... 
- = - --'Pamil Edition 


Family “Washing Book for 2 years .. 

Fifth port of the Select Committee on the affairs of the E. I 
Compauy, with Addenda to (832, with Addenda and Gloasary, by 
Sir (. Wilkins, Vol. | Bengal, Vol. II Madras, 2 vols .. 

Fifth Report, Vol. I., Benge: (may be had separately) 

Fifth Report. The Addenda with Glossary... 

Firminger’ s Manual of Gardening, 4th edition 





Fisher’s (T.) Letter-press printing. composing & proof reading. illustd. 


Flowers and Gardens (Mrs R. Temple-Wright) An A BC Manual 
for Bewinners, drd ed. 

Foulkes’ (Rev. T.) The Tepence of the Shrine of Harihara|in the Pro- 
vince of Mysore, translated from the Sanskrit, cloth extra 

Fuhrer’s The Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpore, Vol. 1, 1889, iletd. 

Furnell’s (Dr.) Lecture on Water, its connection with the Eabhe 
Health, 3rd edifion —. Pe 

Gants’s Manual of Architectural Drawing, 20° plates - 

Garrett's Classical Dictionary of India, t e Mythology, Philosophy, 
Literature. Antiquities, Arts. Manners, Customs, &e., of the 
Hindus, with supplement. 1 vol. Svo., 960 pages a 

The Supplement separately, 160 pages 

Gazetteer (A) of Southern India, with Atlas of Plans of Towns, te. 

2nd edition. 345 pages 


bet KD 


aoe 


Indien Bfiecellanaons Publications: 


Cash Prices inolude Poetage. 


oy the Blue Moun by R. Burton ..., in _— 
ugh’s tere” Be Bethe of the Ypanishads 
Grant's (Dr. A ual of Hyvions, Vol. I., with 21 plates. 


Griffin’s Aid-de-Camp or the itaset of oo in apete by tay 
Spursa, 6th edition, ilustrated —.. 

Greenlaw’s (Col. the jafe) Masonic Lectures .. 

Hankin’s Cholera in Indian Cantonments and how to deal with it. 

Hawkes’ Diseases of the Elephant and Camel.. 

Hayes’ Racing Reminiscences, tush atesi . 

Hehir's (Dr. P.) Hygiene of Water and Water Supplies 

Henderson's Elements of the Slide Rule 

Herklots’ Quanoon-E-Islam or the Customs of the Mussulmana of 
India, 2rd edition, with 20 plates 

Household Expense Book, Tables of Indian Weights. Measures, Reck- 
oner, Wages, &c., Dhoby’ s accounts, Calendar 1697, Railway time 

pert published. 

Income | The.’ ‘iax Act 1886 (No. 2 of 1886), with rules, ‘to which is 
appended a Calculator for facilitating calculations on Tnecomes aud 
Salaries, and on Government Securities, by E. N. Prudbomme, of 
the Bank of Madras ... 

Indian Domestic Econom iva Cookery, by Riddell, reprint, 1888 red. 

Indian Gardening, by Riddell, 5th edition, edited by Col. Boddam ... 

Indian Grasses, 2nd edition, revised and enlarged, Illustrated with 
69 Lithographic plates, by ‘PF. J. Symonds. vx 

Indian Snakes-- An Elementary Treatise on O biology, a descriptive 
ee ne of the Snakes tound in India & the adjoining countries, 
by EK. Nicholson, eeth 20 plates, coloured, tvd editton, reprinted, 1893. 

Indian (The) Family Doctor, by G. E. King, Assistant Apothecary... 

Indo Danish Coins, by T. Rangach arry, it.a , & Desikachary, 5.4. ... 

Interest Tables, Set of, from 1 Re. to Rs. 100,000 calcula 3d @ 2 to 
12 % for 1 to 65 days aud fort to 12 months, pocket size, 340 pp. 

saat s Hints to the Amateur Gardeners of Southern India, 2nd 

ition, with chapters on Crotona, Foliage Plants, Valms & Cycads. 

Java—Some Notes on, by H. 8. Boys 

Jelly’s Student's Arithmetic 

Jenkins’ (Rev. E. E ) Sermons preached at Madras 

Jenson’s (Rev. H.) Practical Tamil Reader 

Jones’ (J. A.) A Treatise on Switches and Crossings for Railway and 
Tramwey Engineers; calculations for determining spreads aud 
positions with notes on their design and construction, and on the 
arrangement of Railway Station Yards, with 42 diagrams, roya) Svo. 

Joss’ (Rev. W.; Notes, &c., on ar Btowsart Physics Primer, with 
5} lithogray shed diagrame, reduc 

ein! _ yana Shatankn, or Marriage Ceremonies of the Natives 
OL ¢ udia a 

mee s Lessons on Domestic Economy, 3rd edition, revised s improved 


B.—-1f 25 Copies are ordered at a time fish’ 
Kingacote’s (Mrs. Howard) The En Baby in India and how to 
rear it sis 
Land (The) of the Tamulians and its Missions, by the Rev. E. B. 
Baierlein, trauslated from the German, by J. LD). B. Gribble ay 
Pare Bhar for the eaten Paemmen = 1897, with Notes. 
xt, Translation o 
herp ind. Alif Cheem - suse 
oR e Golden Book of Indie (1893 
Lobaet dealers s (James, Gold Medalist) fines) Tes. Planter 
va Row's tRaja Sir T.) Three Addresses | 
ReSiections about Russia... ee 
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Oash Prices include Postage. ra. a. 


Madras Cookery Book for the people 4th edition, improved, Rs. 1/10; 
half calico ww a bound in calico proved, 0; 
ae Mapro, Philomath (Rev, Wm. Taylor), ard 
edition, re clef 1889. 
a s (Col. @. B. ) Seringa stblank ih emi tam—Past & Present. with 2 plans... 
r- 





Map Manisty 4 (33. Ba BY ae ras, 1894, ester sheet aloered be 3/2, 
sachs for the use of Students in the Civil Engineer. 
McMaster's <Col AG.) No aoa Jog eo ee of India,” 
miine's Adjusimente of the Dumpy and ¥ Levels. a reprint with two 


Mills’ Indianw’ Stock owners Manual (Tamil Translatior ) 
Mills’ Plain Hints on Cattle Diseases in India. 2nd ed.. i lustrated ... 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Part 11, with notes by W. E. Hoare, «.., F. A. 
‘Text Book (Poetry), 1887 
Morgan's (Genl. H. R.) Fore ah in 8. ‘India, edtd. by John Shortt, ». D. 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, wi tes.edited by Rev. W.0, Simpson. 
Morris’ Telugu Selections, ond edition, with wineeette Tales. 
Hvo0., GO? pp. 
€47 Test-book for Sub-J udges, ee ty Collectors, &c. 
Mullaly’ s Notes on the Criminal Classes of the Madras Presidency. 
- —- -~—----—-4 calico board 
My Poultry and how I manage them. by an Indian Henwife e 
Munro’ s (Sir T.) Selections from his Minutes and other official writ- 
inga, edited with an Introductory wemoir and uotes, by Sir A. 
J. Arbuthnot, K.c.8.1., oue thick Vol., 720 pp., reduced to 
Neilgherry Sporting Reminiscences, by an 0 old 3 Shikari, with photos 
we ae tet Pr ——— with out photos... 
Norton’ 8 (George) Rudimentals, a series of discourses addressed to 
Natives, 2nd edition, with Introduction, by J. Bh. Nortan ds 
Ooty and her Sisters, or our Hill stations in South India se 
Ormoe’s History of Hindostan, 3 vols., with plates and maps 
Ornamental Foliage Plants—Crotons, Foliage Plants, Palme & Cy cads 
Percival's (Rev. P.) Tamil Proverbs, with their English translations 
ayia English and Tamil Dictionar Bo 
Peterson's Shak re’s Merchant of enice, ‘with notes” mn 
Pickings from Old Indian Beoks, Vol. I 
Pianter’s (The) Manual, Coffee by Laborie and Cinchona vy McIvor, 
revised edison - 
Pope’s Tamil Primer i 7” the lo-Indian character... 
parma ss nae aon ET . H) ataract in the Madras Presidency, 
OULHern kucaia 
Practical Hints on Flower Gardening in Madras, by F. H. L., with 
chaptera on Crotons, Foliage Plante P: alms aud Cycads 
Rae's (Rev. G. Milne) Syrian Church in India 
Roy’s Poverty Problem, a asertesion on the cause and remedies 
of Indian poverty ... 
Ready Reckoner with Tables of Wages , Indian Weights and Men- 
sures, Telegraph Tariff. Postal Noles "Rates aud Mouey Ordera ... 
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fiectiona about Rusaja, : ava Row, K.c. Aa Es. ase 
Regimental Bt Rhymes by “ ont tis eae paper caver, 1/2; calico ... 
Bhenius’ Tamil Grammar, 4th edi oe Bars 
Rhodes’ (A.) Earth-work Tobie, ard e <a 
——-— Universal Qurve Tables for Re ey en &c. as 
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Indian Miecelleneoue Puldicationa, - 


a ; | Cash Prices inelude Postage. 
Ross’ Child of the Ocean, A romance of the And: 
Rowe and Webb's Hints on tha Study of English. see: a 


Hand-book of Common Salt, by J. J. lL. Ratton, Ind edition, with 
ry chapter on the manufacture and chemistry of Saltpetre we 
Ratton » Report on the Manufacture of Salt, Madras Prasidency, 
ts 2 as ea ; eon ane led, ‘ad 
Ratton’s Additional Chapter on soar fT “ys vas 
Report of the Madras Salt Commission of 1876. 3 maps, Reprinted by 
authority nee eos vee ses one 
Saltpetre, a Brief Account of—its theory. origin, source of supply, 
methods of manufacture and refiniug. nd W. Kingston Sas 
Sankaranarayana’s English and Telugu Dictionary, 2nd edition 
Saraswati Vilasa. Text. 4/4; Text with translation, by Rev. T. Foulkes 
Schmitz'’s ‘Dr. L.) Manual of Ancient History, Madras University, 
F. A. History Text Book, 16th edition sis et Sus 
Set of 10 Classica] Maps to accompany above... ot Saat fei 
Sell’s (Rev. E.) The faith of Islam, sewed, Rs. 2/8. cloth.., ae 
Sewell's Archwzological Survey of S. India, Vol, I, 10/12; Vol. II ... 
N.B.~-Vol. If, contains the Author’a “ xxKetcu of the Dywasring oF 
SoutHeen Devore.” 
Sewell’s Indian Calendar with Tables for the Conversion of Hindy 
a) 


and Wahommedan into A. D. dnuter and cice verad with table 
Echoes visible in Lockie 7 


Sherring's Hindu Tribes and Castes, YVol.2__... vee ave 
Shortt'a tJ, “op.) Works. 
A Manual of Indian Agriculture, with 12 plates _ ... se 
Account of the Tribes and Geographical and Statistical Memoir 
of the Neilgherries, by the late Colonel Ouchterlony, Part l... 
And eorauaa ine Shevaroys, & other Ranges in the Salem Dis- 
tricr, Part me bin bay _ de 
Account of Jeypore, in Vizagapatam, descriptive of its feature, 
climate. people, &c.—-The Mahtodra Miulli—the Yelagary and 
Jawady Flilis—Gallicondah, Part II]... ace 1s 
Account of Nundidroog, the Mukh, or Kudar Mookha, the Baba 
Baden Hills and Ramandroog in Bellary, with 3 plates, Part IV 
Account of Thomas’ Hill or Kilasa in Vizagapatam. Report on the 
roposed Sanitarium — Memorandum on eens Harbour & 
ort -- Kondavide in the Kistna District—The tll Ranges of the 
Cuddapah District —The Anamally Hills ~The Pulni Mountains— 
North Coimbatore, & Lambton Peak Range. with 3 plates, Part V 
oy oF Parts of the Nullamullays, Kurnool District, &c., 
art = on owe one eee eee wen 
A Manual of Indian Cattle & Sheep. their breeds, management, 
d&ec., 3rd edition, revised, 1889, with 24 plates “ 
aphedila Ai et (of Dr. Shortt) ... ete 
Manual of Family Medicine for India... nes a 
On Indigo Culture. Tamil aud Engli ‘ae hs -_— 
Sketches of Native Life and Character in India, by F. KE. W. 
Skinner’s Description of India and Burman Timbers nis 
Sta Corps Officers’ Companion and Probationers’‘‘ Vade Mecum,” a 
useful baud-book for all ranks, by Capt. G. J. Shaw, Adjutant, 6th 
Madras Infantry, rd edition, applicable to the four Com 
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Shaw’s (Capt. G. Ex an 
haw’s (Capt ( tJ) £00 Questions and Answers for the Examination 


Steel’s (Vet. J H)A , eee prgend yale fthe camel, slaid, 
’s (Vet. Surgeoa J. H. st ° 3 : 
Steel and Symond's Materia Motion Veterizaria Indica, eiereh 
plates Bae eae one oe one ‘ene 
Stoddard’s (Col.) Hydraulic Rules and Formulm, 3rd edition 
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Strangers Yet. A Tale of three Christmas Morns siedracel, iv 
Sy at ne indy Mythology and Philosophy ab ition oe 
aylor’s a an on... 

Telaen set gr compiled from the : pe lh Test-books in that 
ol boar for the use of Officers in the Civil, Military and Public 
Works ries seated in the Madras Presidency, by order cf me 

Board of Examiners, 2nd edition, 607 pp., demy &vo 
Temple-Wright's (Mrs. B.) Flowers and Gardens, 3rd ed. . 
Thomas’ (H. 58.) M-C.S. Tank Angling in India, with 17 illustrative 
plates, Autbor of the “ Rod in India.” &c. 
Thurston’ s Roman, Indo-Portuguese and Ceylon Coins, with plates, 
end ed., (Catalogue No. 2) 
preted of the Coinage of the East India Company, with 


—_—————— on pee of "Frogs, Toads and Cacilians of Southern 
India, tllustrated Heat plates 
——-—— Pear] and Chank Fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar, 2nd 
edition, illustrated 
———-——— Rameswaram Island and Fauna of the Gulf of Manaar, 
‘Bulletin No. 3), 2nd edition, with plates 

Note of Tours on the Malabar Coast 

Anthropology of the Todas, Kotahs, &c., of the Riligiris 

(Bulletin No. 4), illustrated : 

Tobacco, its planting and manufacture, in Tamil and English 2. 

Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’ han, or the Central and Wes- 
tern Kajpoot States of India, in 2 vols., with a mxp, royal Svu., 
third veprint, 1880... sige 

Vikramarka Tales in Telugu, revised and reprinted 

Ward on the Hindoos, 5th edition 
Introduction to the above 

What to tell the Cook, or the Native Cook’s Assistant, in English and 
Tamil, New edition in the Press 7 

Wheeler's Madras in the Olden Time. new edition, 3 vols. in one 

——————— Early Records of British India _... 

Wickham’s (Capt. W.) Military mEanapors in India 

Wilkins’ Hindu Mythology 

Wilk’s Sketches of Southern India, in an attempt to trace the His- 
tory of Mysore, from the origin of the Hindu Government to the 
oa wee of the Mahomedan J)ynasty in 1799, 2 vols., royal 8voa., 














with m 
Wilmot’s (Capt. H. E.) MLS. C., Manual of Persian Phrases for use in 
translations 
— Manual of Hindustani Phrases for the 
L. 8. Examination 
$$ One thousand Hindustani idiomatic 
Sentences for the use of Candidates for H.S.& H. P. Examinations 
ZEs0p’s Fables in Persian 
Wilson’s ee ve Catalorue of Mackenrzie’s Oriental Manuscri ts 
——————— (C he Early Annals of the English a HERES? Vol. I, 
with maps and p 
Woodrow’'s srvdewing 3 in India, 5th edition, 1889 red. 
* Wyvern’s” Furlough Reminiscences. a Potpourri or reflections. 
observations and incidents, compiled from the diary of a Happy 
Holiday i in England ... red. 
yvern’s” Sweet Dishes. a little treatise on confectionery and En- 
tremets Sucrés, sila oare rial flag aie care = 
*“ Wyvern's” Culinary ottings for Madras. n.. 
“Wyvern's” Moir’s Preserved food and how to prepare it for the 


v pe a 


“ 'Wyvern’s” Common Sense Cookery See owe Sen 
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HIGGINBOTHAM & CQO-S 


BUSINESS ADVERTISEMENT. 


(Established 1844.) 


LIBRARY and BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


An aurivalled stock, amply maintained by fortnightly arrivals, consisting of works in 
all branches of literature of the very Intoat editions; besides unpwarda of Two-han. 
dred local reprivts of Law and Olid Indian Books. Also a wall selected atook of 
Second hand books, constantly replenished and cheaply priced: all in fair order, 
liat sent gratia. 


Libraries valued and Second-hand Standard worke 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND BINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Kvery description of Book-work turned onutoin first cinas style at modornte 
Anthora treated with on rmiost HeCOMIMOGAT itp termine and, Bbubject tu approval, 
tures undertaken at persona: risk. 


Job-printing, plain nnd iuminated, executed in beat aryle, and in one OF 
colors. Addresses and Award-certificutes, on parchment or paper, with fancy or 
plain borders, neatly done. 


Book-binding and Map-mounting in tie very b 


ENGRAVING AND DIE-GUTTING DEPARTMENT. 


and Crests derigned and artistically sunk in ateel. 
Visiting, At-home and Invitation Cards engraved and printed. 


BALL PROGRAMME CARDS and PENCILS. 


A varied nssortment of latest designs. 


STEREQTYPIN G. Joba of all descriptions undertaken, 
STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 


A large and varied stock of Bupenior quality suited for general, complementary, and 
offive use and for Mourning imported asreet from Dobbs, Kidd & Co.; Whatman ; 
and Goodull und Son. Writing apphances of every description of the very best 
quality always on band. 


Fancy stationery in large variety. Bevelled gilt edge cards, Correspondence 
cards with envelopes. Dance curds. Invitation, Chit end other stationery. Allin 
the latest style. 


Merchants’ Account books, Loudon mode, of various sizes and thickness. 
Account Books mude to order of any etyle of ruling. 


DRAWING AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Imported direct from Winacr and Newton. Colour boxes of various descriptions. 
Dry and moist water-colours, for iiaminution and Missal printing. Sketch books. 
Prepared canvas. Bristol and Mounting boards. Sable and Siberian Bair brushes, 
Pencils, Crayons, &c. 


FANCY GOODS Ano LADIES’ REQUISITES. 


A large and varied assortment, usefo), ornamental and suitable fur presents. Work 
boxes and baskets. Honsewifes. Hand-bngs. Jewe! boxes. Dressing cases. Photo- 
graph Albums, — 


GHURCGH SERVICE, COMMON PRAYER anb 
HYMN ANCIENT ano MODERN, 


in various sizes and styles of binding. 


